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For nine years of superb co-oper 
, our sincere thanks to: 








DIRECTORS - PRODUCERS - NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES * TRADE PAPERS - TECHNICIANS 





| STARS - WRITERS: STUDIOS 


in its 9th year the Lux Radio Theatre again wins the highest 
awards for “best dramatic program.” Winner of: N. ¥. World- 
Telegram Annual Poll of Radio Editors: (1935-'42), Movie-Radio 


Guide Poll (1939-'42), Cleveland Plain Dealer Radio Poll 





| (1935-'42), Motion Picture Daily Poll of Radio Editors (1936-’42), 
Radio Daily Poff of Radio Critics (1939-'42). 


LUX RADIO THEATRE 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Directed by 
CecIL B. deMILLE 


| LOUIS SILVERS, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Mondays, 9 P.M. New York Time, WABC and Coast-to-Coast Columbia Network 
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ASK MR. CROSSLEY 





Columbia Broadcasting System Columbia Broadcasting System 


r Friday evenings 8 to 9 P.M. EWT 12 Noon EWT, Monday through Friday 


(Tops every Friday show} (Tops every day time show) 
; [ 


| KATE SMITH SINGS KATE SMITH SPEAKS 
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‘wood Favors Investing Over-Ceiling 
oin in U. §. Bonds or to Aid Charities 





The Common Man’ to Emerge as Hero 
Of an International Post-War Pic 


. 


The film industry will come forth 
soon with its own conception of a 
post-war era film, in which the 


common man will emerge as the 
hero and benefactor in the current 
struggle against Fascism. Inspired 
by the recent short on ‘common 


man’ based on Vice President Henry 
Wallace’s famous ‘people’s war’ talk, 
an ambitious film, to be called ‘The 
Common Man’ is being formed as a 
package show by agent Charles K. 
Feldman 

Latter, who has been on assign- 
ment in Washington with the War 
Production Board, will take a leave 
to make the picture on the Coast and 
will take along with him Stephen 
Laird, of Time mag, one of the most 
travelled of foreign correspondents, 


and Norman Corwin, the radio 
writer-director. Latter two are 
handling the scripting. 

Filmed against a broad interna- 


tional canvas, “The Common Man’ 











will be patterned along the lines of | 
‘Tales of Manhattan,’ using an all- | 
star cast representing various na- | 
tions. As it lines up presently, | 
Charles Boyer and Claudette Colbert | 
will appear in the French sequence; 
Marlene Dietrich in the Free Aus- 
trian sequence; Leslie Howard in 
the English, Ingrid Bergman in the | 
Czech, etc. Russian and Chinese 
episodes will also be included. 


WHY DOES A FIREMAN 
NOW WEAR A RED FACE? 


Firemen are proving an ( 
entertainment for picture 
house and legit theatre audiences in 
Greater New York. 

It's due to the fright 
played when they have to appear on 
Stage to deliver Fire Commissioner 
Patrick Walsh’s message on 
behaviour in case of fire 

Fireman giving the message at the 
Flatbush Brooklyn, ast 


week, ned redder than a 


source ol 


~$ey ¢ ) 
Stage ls- 


propel 


theatre 
alarm blaze while delivering 
spiel to the audience Fire- 

an Raymond Dooley, at the Na- 

nal theatre, N. Y., frankly 
‘I don’t mind admitting I'm nervou 

In most houses managers or pe! 
formers delivering talk while 
fireman stands by. 


stated, 

are 
° ‘ ? 
Musical ‘Phantom 

Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Nelson Eddy has been signed by | 


Universal for the new version of | 
Phantom of the Opera.’ | 
| 


Studio announcement that Eddy is 
to have the signing lead indicates 
that the remake will be musicalized. 








Showmanagement Review 


a 


The plaque winners and anal- | 
ysis of ‘Variety's’ 10th annual | 
Showmanagement Survey is in- | 
corporated in the radio section, | 
page 101-107. 

The Survey’s theme for 1942 
was ‘Showmanagement At War 


ithe 


| tainment 


Freeman Aides Wiman 


Charles J. Freeman, former RKO 
booking head and now with the 
Interstate Circuit in Texas, is go- 
ing over to London as assistant to 
Dwight Dere Wiman on the Red 
Cross entertainment setup for 12 
clubhouses. This program is apart 
from the USO-Camp Shows. 

Freeman will continue on the In- 
terstate payroll, the Red Cross work 


gest boom to 
boxoffice in 


000 each, 


being strictly voluntary. It’s also a that reaches the 
natural affinity, since Interstate- rere through 
prexy Karl Hoblitzelle was head of | 0utlets. 

These 101 


the Red Cross entertainment pro- 
gram in World War I. 








One year ago the task of rousing America 
to an all-out war effort had barely begun. Into 
of conflict there has since been 
whipped all the resources at the country’s 


crucible 


command. 
x * Ok 


A year of achievement has thus already gone 


into the records. And as ‘Variety’s’ 37th An- 


niversary I-dition goes to press it proudly dedi- 


cates to Show Business some oft that record's 


brightest page: 
* * > 


There Cal be no discounting the contribu- 


tions of any one industry 1n effort. 
Not can the ovel all contribution of the enter- 


the war 
world be over-emphasized. As a 
morale stimulant and as a propaganda medium, 
it well deserves the spotlight—and these pages 
can chronicle only a portion of the amusement 
industry’s war work. 


* 0 > 
° - 11 
This soes for the modest vaudeville hoofers 
‘ . 1 
as well as the highly pul 1ZCa mi Stal . 
ov ) ood 
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Show Business has manifested a spirit of co- 


| operation second to none. It has given freely 


or ' ' 
of its time, its money, and its But, 
even more important, it has given freely of its 
experience as an entertainer of the public. 


* * a 


energy. 


‘Morale’ it is called, from the front line to 
the home front. Morale means entertainment; 
entertainment means making a heavy heart 
lighter—a strained day of work or w arfare just 
a shade brighter. The man at the front is sus- 
tained by a song on his lips; the men and 
women on the home front, ceaselessly twisting 
bolts and riveting steel, are bolstered by a 
laugh. 


To dv ell Ol Wot! Lit ia pe something al 
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WAR BRING 
BIGGEST BOOM 


By ARTHUR UNGAR 


Hollywood, Jan, 3. 
War conditions brought the big- 
the 
1942, 
in 101 pictures released during the 
calendar year grossing over $1,000,- 
to a total 


k 


their 


pictures 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Prayers in Theatres 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jan, 3. 


Having received many favorable 
comments on the Thanksgiving 
prayers which city ministers said in 
their three downtown theatres, Wil- 
mer & Vincent, owners of the State, 
Colonial and Rio theatres, followed 
a simliar custom on New Year’s day. 
Prayers were said at afternoon and 
evening shows by ministers chosen 
by the city ministerial association. 

C. Floyd Hopkins, head of the 
local Wilmer & Vincent interests, 
made the arrangements. 


picture theatre 
which will result 


of $182,500,000, 
»xroduction organ- 
distributing 





were put in 





SHOW BUSINESS AT WAR _ 


to corning a cliche, but whatever its label, it’s 
entertainment —and entertainment is Show 
Business. 
* * x 
The show world has stimulated the sale of 
billions in bonds, and will—and must 
tinue so doing. 


mC Orl- 


from their civilian homes and pursuits and| 


transplanted into training camps. It fortifies 


the men, women and children who are behind 
the man behind the gun in some steaming 


jungle or frigid terrain, on desert em 


placement, pitching destroyer or aerial foray. 


SOme 


x + ra 

In this 3/th Anniversary Itdition = of 
‘Variety,’ from all civilian fronts and Allied 
outposts—meaning the Latin countries, Eng 


land, Canada, Australia and South Airica—ts 
reflected the war note in show business. 
ernmental aides in the fields of radio a1 
t to the potent assist 


matic propaganda atte 


ance by the industry in the war etfort—morale, 
1 i ++ ] ‘ 7717 
Salvage, bond sales. conservation, know-you 
appreciate-outl i 1¢ et 
_ , te ) - 
Materially, B kno 
Alpha and Omega the boxoftice 
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While it’s become axiomatic that ‘you can 
open a can of sardines nowadays, and there’s 
a line waiting to get in,’ it’s all the more tothe 


credit of Show Business that quality not only 


kept apace, but even exceeded demands. This, | 


too, is more notable in the light of the drain of 
so much entertainment industry brainpower 
into Governmental channels, so that hundreds 


of established stage, screen and radio artisans 


were absent from the performance credits of| 


1942. 


* * * 


Thus, at the end of Chapter I in ‘Show Busi- 


ness at War,’ the industry can take the spot- | 
well, proudly and un-| 


light brilliantly and 


ashamed, for deeds well done. 


It bolsters the boys uprooted | 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

Idea of turning film salaries above 
the $67,200 ceiling into War Bonds, 
to be ‘held to the credit of the sal- 
ary earners for the duration, has 
been broached in Washington. by 
Hollywood representatives and will 
be discussed further in the next few 
weeks. Bond purchase plan, even if 
permitted by the Government, will 
have to be approved by the Screen 
Actors’ Guild and other talent 
groups representing the high salaried 
artists. 

Another suggestion is that all ex- 
cess salaries be turned over to char- 
ity. Kenneth Thomson, executive 
| secretary of SAG, is now in Wash- 
| ington huddling with treasury offi- 
|cials on the bond and charity propo- 
in and on other proposals deal- 
| 
| 
| 





ing with film finances. One of these 
is the payment of salary options con- 
tracted prior to Oct. 3, 1942. Under- 
stood Washington officials are ready 
to agree to the option increases, pro- 
| vided they remain under the $67,200 
| ceiling. 


ROCKEFELLER NITERY’S 
SENTIMENTAL FOLDO 


One of the largest crowds in the 





| 
| 





ht-year history of the two class 
niteries atop Rockefeller Center, 
turned out for the New Year’s eve 
wan song’ hoopla at the Rainbow 
Room and Rainbow Grill. Not only 
did the two rooms do capacity biz, 
but many others anxious to lend 
their voices to a final ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ at the swank spots, couldn't 


get neal 


enough for a gander 
Despite the gaiety with which the 
was ushered in, it was a 
in-the-throat’ occasion for the 
last-flingers to whom the closing of 


year 


new 


the two rooms, at least for the dura- 
tion, was taken as a personal loss. 
At ling to Hugh W. S. Robertson, 
al ng director, it was a senti- 
1 With many aeepo 
ol regret over the i 
» fold the Room and Grill as 
essential to the war effort.’ 
Although the rooms will remain 


sed permanently as supper spot 
are under way, Robertson dis- 

sed, to resume in the near future 

¢ private Rockefeller Center 


luncheon club. The shuttering plan 
includes a number of private 
| dining rooms on the 64th floor, but 
| these, too, may soon be reopened on 
| a much more simple basis, with re- 
duced staff, etc. There are four 
|such dining rooms, for use of execs 
of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
| American Cyanamid Corp., Shell 
| Union Co., and Time magazine. 


also 











Deadline Jan. 3 


This edition of ‘Variety’ went 
to press Jan. 3. 

Early deadline, because of the 
mechanical problems and the 
size of this issue, makes it neces- 
sary to omit certain standard de- 


partments this week. 
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Real Unsung Heroes of This War: 
The At-the-Front Correspondents 


Collier's Great Reporter Gives Some Closeups on the Men Who Get the Real 


War News and Do 


By QUENTIN 


sat around 


A few weeks ago I was in Chicago. I 
with a few important and presumably w ell informed 
Chicago business men. One of them asked me some 


Eisenhower's tions in North 
Africa, which I couldn't answer 
‘But you in Chicago are better 
informed than I am, I said, 
‘After all, Bill Stone- 


questions about opela 


youve got 


man to read every day and noth- 
ing goes on in Europe that Bill 
doesn’t know about.’ 

They looked at me_ puzzled 
‘Who’, asked one of them, ‘is Bill 
Stoneman?’ 

It was quite «a shock to a for- 
eign correspondent who has long 





considered Stoneman of the Chi- 
cago Daily News to be one of the 
two or three best correspondents 
in the world. My view is shared by every war cor- 
respondent in the world. My view is shared by every 
war correspondent I know. But I was in for another 
shock. 

‘Just read a good book called ‘Freely to Pass’’, one 
of the Chicagoans said, ‘Written by a chap named Ed 
Beattie. Did you ever hear of him?’ 

Had I ever heard of Ed Beattie? I knew him in Ber- 
lin in 1934 when he was merely a brilliant young cor- 
respondent; I knew him in France when he had ma- 
tured and when he ranked with the best and I've 
known him these past three years in London where 
he is head of the United Press Bureau. I know him 
as all foreign correspondents know him as a great 
reporter who ranks with Stoneman and Ray Daniel, 
of the New York Times, as the very best. 

It is a strange commentary on public opinion that 
the war correspondents for the most part live in com- 
plete anonymity. They have their by-lines on their 
daily stories but apparently no one looks at by-lines. 

War correspondents for the news services and the 
daily papers today are doing the greatest job any group 
of newspaper men ever did. The fabled ‘old timers’ 
who drank their way through past wars couldn't keep 
up with men like these I’ve mentioned, or Drew Mid- 
dleton, of the N. Y. Times; Ned Russell, of the U. P.; 
George Lait, of the INS, or 40 others. In fact, honest 
‘old timers’ admit it. 

Yet these men are virtually unknown by the public 
and many of them are quite unappreciated by the 
outfits for which they work. The average pay of a 
war correspondent is $100 a week. To date 14 of them 


Quentin Reynolds 


have been killed in action, more than 30 have been 
wounded, others are missing and sOme are in Japa- 
nese and German prison camps. The highly paid 
radio commentators, writers of books and ‘military 
experts’ get the cash and the glory 
J ‘Little Men Who Were Not There’ Club 
= Long ago in London “we formed a club, This was 
during the London blitz. Occasionally we would get 
shortwave broadcasts from America and the broad- 
cast we heard about wa YO]! on in London gave 
us plenty of laughs. Then we would get the news- 
papers back and read the ‘expert’ opinion, the ‘think 
pieces’ written by the typewriter strategists The 
conditions under which we lived d the military prob- 
lems involved were so at variar vit} vhat the 
Sta) I ym writers and ! Caste ( 
t only \ 
I Then we'd O- 
C13 0 { » YE ) ’ ¢ 
we laughed at. It was then that we formed the clu 
Jt was cz ed The Little Me: Wt V h There 

It was easy to say that there wa yt ¢ b pique 
and bitterns and jealousy behind such esture, but 

vas not true. Actually tl ndent Lo 

don were pretty proud of their profe proud, too 
of their collegues, and quite contemptuoi f the sy! 
thetic armchair experts no 


a 
places 


jealousy—none of them would have changed 
with any of the affluent experts at home 

V en Sheean Bill Shire: Ce Brow and 
several others (including mvself) ave bet ding 
the ravy train in this war. ‘(They would be the first 
i m ‘ they’re honest guy None of us a day- 
b\ y reporter. None of us has to ork eight hours 


It the Hard Way 
REYNOLDS 


a day, month after month with a short trip home every 
two or three is the case with the real war 
reporters. We take quick trips abroad, sometimes get 
near enough the front to smell gunpowder and then, ex- 
hausted, dash home to take bows and to write another 
book. We are no more real war correspondents than 
Alfred Lunt is a real vaudevillian. He knows a few 


years as 


tricks of the trade and he incorporates them in his 
performance of ‘The Pirate. We too remember a few 
tricks we learned when we were honest-to-God re- 


porters and we too incorporate those tricks in our 


Of money he’s lender; 
When a Picture- is Bad, 





books and our magazine articles. We make plenty of 


dough ‘(and live abroad on fat expense accounts) but 


not one of us is capable of carrying the typewriter of | 


a Beattie, a Stoneman, a Daniel or a Henry Cassidy. 


Henry Cassidy 

Who is Henry Cassidy? There you are. Ask any real 
newspaperman in the field of foreign reporting and 
he'll tell you who Henry Cassidy is. Henry to date has 
scored the two biggest beats of the war. 
us who has been to Moscow during the past two 
years tried hard to get an on-the-record interview with 
Stalin. Ralph Ingersoll, Erskine Caldwell and other 
ex-reporters did their best. We had influence. Sure, 
we called ambassadors by their first name and con- 
sorted with diplomats and generals and we bore letters 
from great men in Washington. None of us got 
to first base. But little Henry Cassidy, the A.P. 
correspondent in Moscow whom you never heard of, 
didn't bother with letters of introduction. Rea] re- 
porters don’t have to lean on great names. Henry just 
wrote a letter and dropped it into the mail box out- 
side the Metropole Hotel in Moscow. The letter was 
addressed to Stalin and it asked him to answer a few 
questions. Stalin answered the letter and the ques- 
tions and Henry scooped the world. A few months 
later Henry did it again. 

No, you knew the names of Kaltenborn, of Steel, of 
Thomas, of Eliot, of Heatter; you've read articies and 
know the names of a dozen typewriter strategists but 
you never heard of Cassidy or of Magidoff or of Arch 
Steele of the Chicago Daily News or of Drew Middle- 
ton of the Times or of Joe Evans of the Herald Tribune 
or Virgil Pinkney of the U.P. 

One night in Toots Shor’s 
5ist street conversation 
ever happened to 
around lately.’ 

Like Father, Like Son 


genial 
what 
him 


restaurant, some 
maker said, ‘I wonder 
George Lait. Haven't seen 








At the moment George Lait of INS was in a hospital | 


in Cairo recovering from wounds suffered when he 


Jack 


a great 


gomeéry’s main attacking forces. 
Mirror was always known as 


Lait of the 


reporter 


with 


his 


Every one of | 


His stomach gets tender 
‘Cc’ is for Comics, 
A local obsession; 
You can spot one a’ mile, 
By his downcast expression. 
‘D’ is for Dramatist, 
From heaven he's sent; 
He’s very artistic, 
And behind in the rent. 
‘E’ is for Ermine, 
At preview ihey’re features; 
Though sometimes they're rabbits, 
And other non-solvent creatures 
‘F’ is the Face, 
On the cutting room floor; 


He’s going back to minding, 
His grandfather's store. 


‘G’ is for Glamour Girls, 
Frilly and lacy; 

(Among whom I hope, 
You will recognize Gracie). 


‘H’ is for Ham, 
Of which there's a 
The army's got both, 
Types under mortgage. 


shortage; 


‘Tl’ is for Ingenue, 
Who eats peaches Flambeau; 
A native daughter of 
Southern Mocambo, 


‘J’ is for Juvenile, 





I hope | 
he won’t mind if I say that today he couldn’t keep up | 


\ son George for two days. Very few men 
could. I once saw George and Red Mueller, then of 
INS, now of Newsweek, reel into the Savoy in Lon- 
don, bleeding from a dozen cut They'd been extri- 
cating wounded from bombed houses while the worst | 
blitz in history (London, May 10, 1941) was in prog- | 
ress. If I were eve 1 a bad pot at the front there 

no one in the world I'd rather have close to me with 
a knife or a gun tha George Lait Too bad Georgs 
never wrote a book like the rest of us did. Everyons 
would have known where he was then. But young 
Lait wv vorks 10 day eporte ot 

7 +} tic pa t-time ) Cn , ! lar? lik \ elf 

a tne otne ¢ r i t Ik 

1 play God ove ei 

Now nd then of ( € ine i c 
orresponde t aoe emerge trom the anonymou 
A lot of people hav heard of Jack Singer of INS 
He got know all Bu r id to do it the |} d 
vay Jack Sings is killed hen the Wasp ent 
down, the Pacifi Soon I daresay ome of the 
others will be killed because, unlik¢ the rest of us who 
ike only occasional t1 ps to the front, they stay at 
the front all the time. And when they're killed they'll 
get known and The Little Men Who Were Not There 
vill have nice things to say about them on the air and 
n columns (if they car pare the time from running 
the war for our statesmen and our generals) ‘ 

They won't mention the fact. however, that the 


a1 ‘(rage . ‘ 4) } , . ] « ] . ‘ "“d 
iverage wi which ley Slaved was $100 a week 


With never a 
He's seen 40 winters, 
Without turning a hair. 


care; 


‘K’ is for Kiddie Star, 
Let’s try to be gallant; 

You've got to admit, 
They're crawling with talent 

‘L’ is for that absolutely essential 
Picture ingredient, the lover; 


7 ae “gees 7 | What with the draft they are 
was with a British detachment ahead of General Mont- | le 


‘A’ stands for Actor, 

And also his Agent; 
A traditional, 

Mutually confusing arrangement 
‘B’ stands for Banker, 


Now coming 16 under and 70 over 
‘mM’ tands fo Vother, 

Who’ kept bebind scene 
On oceasion e's hauied out, 

For the fan magazine: 


Films 
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The i iect GQUSLI le ell 
is pers The American motion 
picture industry grew out of World 
War I. When the picture studios of 
Europe closed in 1914, the America 
picture industry came into its own. 
Thus in a sense our industry is a 
creature of the last war 


As a I t of World 


nad pon the threshho 
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& stands for Nellie, 
The Beautiful Cloak Model: 


| They’ve used that same plot. 
Since my father could toddle 
| 
|-O’ is for Oscar, 
| A lad of some charm: 
For him a star would cut 

Off her grandmother's arm, 
‘P’ is for Producer, 


| Who made money in bales; 
| Now he’s running around, 


| Salvaging old nails. 


}‘Q’ is that smartie, 
| The Hollywood Quipper; 


| A minority prefer 

One Jack. the Ripper. 

1 ‘R’ is for Relative 

By marriage, some acquire thems 
en a good job in the films breeds 
em, 

|} Faster than even rabbits would 
| desire them 

i‘S’ is for Star, 


Who is mournfully 
bump on his head, 
Where it hit the wage ceiling, 


feeling; 
P eeling; 


‘T’ is for Technical, 
A special adviser; 
He sleeps in a corner, 
And no one’s the wiser. 
‘U’ is for untouchables, 
| A low social set; 
Until they get as much money 
As you are supposed to get. 





‘V’ stands for Villain, 
As mean as the dickens; 
Whose hobby is raising, 
A family of chickens. 





W's for Writer, 

A prominent factor; 
In kicking out options, 
| From under an actor. 
—- oO 
| A 


Xenophon, 


Greek who was peachy; 
|}Some day his life story, 
Will be played by Ameche 


‘Y” stands 
| Their 


for ‘Yesmen,’ 


number is legion: 
| Their faces are bright. 
| But their conscie 
| 


nee Stvgian, 


Z’ is fe Zombie 
! y 
Not particularly gay roles; 
y Ba) 
In addition, they clutter 


J tod } 
Up studio payrolls 


Service the Army 


By Joseph H. Hazen 


ys) 


With the vast expansion Ol 
there is being op 
Or the industry the new and mite 
pedigogical film 


sound, film 


For two years the Army has ex- 


with and applied this 


perimented 
new meaium in its training program. 
| It has been found that men can learn 
{in three weeks through the proper 


| use of instructional film what would 
| otherwise take 13 weeks to learn. 


It was indeed significant that at 
the Command and General Staff 
School where 87 business leaders 


were given 146 hours of lectures and 
conferences, it was the opinion of 


these business men that the four 
training films which were made & 


part of the course, conveyed a more 
comprehensive impression of the 
subject matter covered by the film, 
than would hours of normal lec- 
tures, 

This has been the universal ex- 
perience both in the Army and in 
the war industries which likewise 
/have had the problem of training 


| large masses of men in a short pe- 





‘Continued on page 65) 
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~ FLOCK OF NEW FILM FACES ON HORIZON 
TO OFFSET DWINDLING MALE STAR 





From World War I, Which Intrenched the Star System, This Global 
War Bids Fair to Destroy It, Especially the Men 


EMERGENCY COMPELS QUICK 





‘ALICE’ IN JIVE 


By H. Allen Smith 


Book attracting beaucoup comment around N. Y. tagged 
*Alice In Woncerland.” Tome snagging terrif bally despite 
fact it’s chanre!ed at juve trade. Among nip-ups noted is 
one by Alec Woollcott, pastured crick. Intro is by Wooll- 
cott ‘Info Please’ mob upping interest in story via rave 
quotes from text. Retail store check reveals pop price not 
luring kiddies from current yen for prose of torso-tossers 
and fanners. Steady sale of book confined to uppercase non- 
draftables. 

‘Variety’ cuffo-mugg caught tale ir rcnrint 
Woollcott blurb. Author hancocks self Lewis Carroll but 
understood he’s really English Rev. named Dodgson. Illus- 
trations by John Tenniel nsg, considerably below par set by 
cartoonists who etched Thaw trial. 

Author making obvious play for Coast 
parently started as script for Disney tinter. 
soon dwindles to dull slapstick. Femme lead lacks s.a. 
needed for b.o ii pix go for this one. Tale opens with 
grade school siren at leisure on stuff called grass. Minx is 
apparently on cimwit side and half asleep in first sentence. 
Action opens when talking rabbit enters. Author not satis- 
fied to have gabby hare, also has Easter-egger lugging a 
watch 

Perils-of-Pauline gimmick has doll prattfall into deep well 
searching tor hassenpfeffer. Arrives at spot resembling 
Hialeah infield to find flagon tagged ‘Drink Me.’ Stuff’s ap- 


edition with 


cash. Story ap- 
Melier getaway 


parently dynamite and subdeb discovers self preshrunk. 
Throughout story she’s continually shriveling or adding 
poundage. Author angles for wet hanky trade with femme 


bawling constantly, once yowling a puddle of eyewash that 
nearly drowns her. 

Doll finally locates looney rabbit and gets her claws on a 
fan. Chance to hypo story here but author’s clerical back- 
ground apparently damp-blanketed peeling. 


Routine slides through meetings with mob of Disney char- 


acters and girl has such a groggy noggin she thinks she’s 
dame named Mabel, also a dopess. Encounters mouse and 
tries to sell him bill of goods on a puss named Dinah. Ani- 
mal gab is strictly hoke throughout. Hayfield sequence 
finds heroine snagging leaf from a buttercup and for mo- 
ment reader feels the w.k. terp turn is about to begin but 
siren doesn’t even shed her rayons. 

g Needs Abbott & Costello Switch | 


Daffy characters include King and Queen, assorted grem- 





lins and some tari Author shamelessly fobs off oldies in- 
cluding feeble gag about Cheshire Cat grinner. Tries to 
needle action with pot-throwing sequence, but Abbott & 
Costello scripters do better. Introduces drunken turtle who 
spews pul faster than Hope, and wastes chapter on al 
fresco brawl involving another rabbit and a draft hatmaker 
This sequence is a direct theft from ‘The Man Who C T D;} 
though in this case dialog smell Author's effort here was 
to create psychopathic ward ituasl but idea brodies and 
merely resembles tabletalk at Lindy’s 

Climax ot! ght crewy croquet Jame ke fodder fol 
Woollcott, a wicket man) followed by shabby device of jury 
trial done a la Cliff Nazarro with all hands orry-eyed 

Understood Disney unlikely to option yarn despite bend 
it's getting via literati and caviar mob. Story ed at majo 
St » rep ted interested Intro describe iuthor is cel 
ba hence his scorn for s.a. motif Tentful of animals in 
vVOlved but even thevy’ve been Paulmossed Siren’s gam 
never mentioned. 

Mess might be succored for pix as nabe house throw-in 
Script needs Ben Hecht to unsapolio story, handing Lana 
Turner femme lead and subbing Errol Flynn for rabbit 


score would help particularly in sequence in- 


volving tarts 


Understood author already plotting sequel involving tragic 
character labeled Humpty Dumpty) Has Laughton in mind 
ots. ap Camp 6 + | 

Detroit Jan. 3 
A of being the ringleade f a group whic! 
alle 1] stole between $6.000 and $8,000 from For 
' picture threatres, three Army ergeants were 
under military arrest and facing a general court-martial 
On charges of conspiracy to embezzle. The Army asked 


their names be withheld pending the trial. 

According to George T. Shank, post commander, the 
thefts occurred during a period of more than a year 
and were discovered a month ago after 11 soldiers, the 
majority non-commissioned officers, were questioned by 
a board up to check the post’s theatre shortages. 
Several are said to have confessed and will be witnesses 
against the ringleaders and several more may be ordered 
to court-martial, 

_The exact sum taken from the four theatres at Fort 
Custer could not be determined, it was said. In most 
instances, it was said, soldier ticket takers and sellers 
Tres to sell admissions, withhold tickets from the 
2oxes and offer them for resale, pocketing the funds. 
Reports on the amounts varied, one soldier having ad- 
mitted ‘the take was worth at least $100 a week to me,’ 
and another saying he got $20 weekly. One soldier's 
father made restitution of $260 for his son's part in the 
fonspiracy, the first of its kind uncovered in the Army's 
picture houses. 


set 





By JACK JUNGMEYER 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

The two great wars embraced in the life-span of motion 
pictures have had a profound and opposing influence on the 
character and trend of the industry, in some major respects. 

World War I confirmed and intrenched the star system in 
the young and exuberant film world. 

The Global War, in its first year for America, shows indi- 
cations of destroying the star system, especially on the male 
side. 

War drains on the male rank have been greatly accelerated 
during the past few months, both through the draft and the 
individual’s patriotic urge, even when deferment or military 
immunity were indicated. In the past month over 100 mem- 
bers of the Screen Actors Guild have withdrawn to 
enter the services, including Clark Gable and other stars, 
while only 65 new applications were made, mostly junior 
members and extras. The vets are going out of film circula- 
tion faster than the new ones are coming in. Stars and 
familiar faces, idolized for years on the screen, are gone with 
the wind for the duration—often before their last-made pic- 
ture has been edited for release. 


NO PERMANENT YOUNG MALE STARS | 
Young players of military age and the qualities which 
usually go with star calibre will suddenly be toplined in one 
or two pictures and proceed naturally into the armed services, 
to be succeeded as briefly by others. There cannot hence- 
forth, for the war’s duration, be any permanent young male 
stars. And the indications are that this impermanency of 
familiar names and faces will establish a corresponding habit 
on the part of film audiences, especially among the younger 
customers, toward less and less definite hero worship. It may 
even extend.to the women stars, although that is less likely. 
Studios were foreseeing the male casting problem, the 
star dearth, some months ago, and are now frantically con- 
cerned to make compensation. An indication is the increased 
stress on getting surefire properties, of a calibre strong 
enough to carry the player, competent though he will have 
to be, or with the female roles dominant. What will remain 
as more or less permanent reaction to these problems affect- 
ing the star system will, of course, depend considerabiy 
upon how long the war lasts. Also to be figured is the star- 
worshiping trait of the American people, in and out of the 
realm of film and theatre... The star system, therefore, if 
doomed, will die hard and slowly. 
FAST CLICKEROOS } 














The young and not-so-young males who reached promi- 
nence this past year had to win their status quickly, for the 
most part. There was little time to groom them, to rate 
them along. Often they made the marquee in one or two 
pictures after a running start. In numbers and importance 
the men equalled the feminine newcomers, and in calibre 
they compared with the general run of topline recruits for 
any year. Heading the roster of 1942 personalities 
and names were Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, 
George Montgomery, William Lundigan, Robert Stack, Roddy 
McDowall, Paul Henreid, Van Johnson, Macdonald Carey, 
Dana Andrews, William Bendix, Gene Kelly, Jean Gabin, 


previous 


newly-blazoned 


nported full-fledged from France; Walter Slezak, Otto 

Preminger, as an actor (previously a director), Gig Young 
THE FEMMES 

Looming on the distaff side were Teresa Wright, Betty 


Hutton, Marsha Hunt, Diana Barrymore, Maria Montez, Ann 
Baxter, Alexis Smith, Jane Frazee, Joan Leslie, Ann Ruther- 
ford, now rown up for mature stardom: Lynn Bari, grad- 
tock; Marjorie Reynolds, Barbara Britton, Susa 
Peters, Signe Hasso, Louise Allbritton, Gloria Jean, now a 
Michele Morgar Irene 


teen-age singing actre: 

Naney Coleman 
Sensing shortened time 

ever worked harder to reach quickly the 


this 1942 group of war-conditioned players, male and female 


the element, no crop of prospect 


top brackets thar 


child and juve. The curve of their effort and rise coincided 
with a big boxoffice season. That was an advantage. But 


thev had also to compete their perform 


! ance the evidences 
of thei stellar cal bre. agalnst the heer excitement and Tit. 
ng " t novel battle pictur \ ch tended ti 
rl ¢ ! e po i 
A Bax Ol arkea t ( 
ippeal tandall tal ) oO € } »() 
k x Vi « able Nas ! role ( io ¢ C—) 
We I € it RKO I € M { r \ ‘ ( ~ 
la O} ) Mont Woolle. I 0 | P t? 
Her rise I irel ( i é 
hroug! I I I y Dp i ‘ 
ful ready for topline assignme S has a le 
Tyrone Power in ‘Crash Dive’ ar vas a ( é r for ‘The 


Song of Bernadette.’ 

VAN HEFLIN AND ALAN LADD 
~ Van Heflin, with versatile talent and persuasive personality, 
is Metro’s banner toter for the year. He showed his calibre 
and range in ‘Grand Central Murder,’ ‘The Feminine Touch,’ 
‘The Seven Sweethearts,’ ‘Tennessee Johnson’ and in the lead 
in ‘Presenting Lily Mars.” He came to films from the Kath- 
arine Hepburn legit starrer, ‘Tre Philadelphia Story.” Hi 
click in pictures was swift and impressive 


Alan Ladd made it in one at Paramount in the acrid ‘Thi 
Gun for Hire,’ which got critic kudos and public favor. H: 
followed with confirmed excellence in ‘The Gla Key’ and 


‘Lucky Jordan,’ his saturnine crook characterization measur- 
ing up with the best of the veterans’ performances in similar 
parts. Ladd is one of the younger players who is exempt 
from military service. 

At Paramount, too, MacDonald Carey made his bid and his 


(Continued on page 635) 
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One Year Later 


By LIEUT. CLAUDE BINYON 


‘Miss Snyder, come in here a minute. 

‘Look, Miss Snyder, I’ve got four pictures to finish before 
the end of the year, and you're getting paid to sit in that 
outer office and see that I don’t get interrupted by a lot of 
jerks. I’ve got an idiot niece that could 
handle your job, Miss Snyder, but I'll be 
satisfied if you'll only sit on that big, fat 
cushion of yours and weed out the jerks. 
Where in the devil were you? 

‘Well... where were you before that? 
Why can’t you stuff enough in your stom- 
ach to hold you to noon? And where 
were you before you went out to eat? 

‘But you said you went there after you 
ate. You mean to stand there and tell 
me that you went before and after? 





Lieut. 


Claude’ What's the matter with you, Miss Sny- 
Binyon der? 
‘I'm not prying into anybody’s personal 
affairs. I simply said... 


‘Look, Miss Snyder, will you for God’s sake quit crying 


and get out of here’? 


ONE YEAR LATER 


‘What are you talking about—‘good morning’? Fifty- 
five minutes on that lousy bus, Miss Snyder, and in my 
own car I used to make it in eight! Me, with 14 top 
pictures to my credit, riding to work on busses with that 
stinking A book! 

‘Did you read what General Eisenhower said, about 
how essential pictures are for the soldiers? Who produces 
those pictures? Me, with a stinking A book! If I wasn’t 
so essential I'd cut my throat. 

‘Look, Miss Snyder, how do you get down so early 
every morning? Oh, you do? Your own car? A C book? 

‘What in hell kind of a war is this? After all, Miss 
Snyder, ! hate to keep bringing this up—but I’ve got an 
idiot niece— 

‘Oh Red Cross work, huh? Oh... 

‘Uh—look, Miss Snyder. This is everybody’s war— 
right? We're all in it together—right? It’s up to all of us 
to do whatever we can to help each other—like share- 
the-ride and things like that. 


WeGR.. s+ 


‘Now, I was thinking— 
‘Sure, Miss Go 
office till you 
‘Sure, M 


Snyder right ahead. I'll watch the 


get bacl 
Take time.’ 


ss Snyder your 


~ Draft the Draft Board . f 


that 
and 


the papers 


month 


‘I'm no guy to carry a gun. For 10 yeal 
kind to drunks 


being 
ly oft! I'm peaceful! 


4Ulladalit 
dope 
draft board 


Draft 


that 
ought to do? 


now what they ought to do to 


but 


hat ther 
‘em! Draft ’em and 


: | T 
you KNOW Wile 


then shoot ‘em 


‘Okay, not going to get me. Know what I'm 


to do? 


they're 


Join the Navy! 


put 


eoing 


‘Sure, I've 


one of their 


like me, to run 
Diego. They 
we've got 


So 


pot an in. They can use a guy 
: San 


‘Now 


ar, , L- 
big coOmmissarle Say like in 


need me phney 


5.000 men to feed: how n 


need a man they car ay to, 
food 


’eom? See 


order?’ 


> 


would 
vhat I 


} 1 ‘ ] f ry VMawt ¢ > nar 
‘I don't k ) what ! offe! e Maybe a leutena 


you 


Could you tell mean 


Right here o irre eeve t} tell pha 


0} t} d cla No. la ¢ e ma aires y n charge 


They 


goot that had a 
There’s 


board. 


got a 

‘No, I ain't 
Mac. That 

‘Oh, I'm up at three every morning, busting eggs into a 
A slow fire does it, Mac. A slow fire and 
keep stirring. That way you keep the top 100 gallons 
from staying raw while the bottom 100 cooks up. Honest 
to God, I st with a shovel. 

‘Mashed potatoes, too —200 gallon pots 
No. I ain't beefing, Mac. 

‘Finally I get the stuff cooked, and these Macs come 
busting in acting like ihey were shoppers before the war. 
There I am, standing with eggs and the mashed 
potatoes, with a spoon in my hand and my back killing 
me. So they look at the eggs and potatoes and they look 
at me; and every now and then a guy pipes up: “Geez, 
Mac, don’t give me none of that pap.’ 

‘My God, I'm human! I could use a kind word 

‘You know what I’m going to do after we win this war? 
Listen to my wife bellyache, Mac; she’s got a right.’ 


a war on. No complaints, 


beef ng 


lousy draft 


200-gallon pot. 


. ’em 
I could puke. 
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Jessel Recalls First Meeting Winchell, 
antor, Gus Edwards, Irving Berlin, 


Also Gyp the Blood and Rube Goldberg 


‘e 
Cire: 


L9LO—A Fragment From the Comedian’s Autobiog, ‘So Help Me,’ 


. ‘ ee > . 2 . ae i ; 
to Be Published Soon by Random House Previewed Here by 
Permission of the Publisher 


1910. My pre 
When a cusiomer came 


The 


was a tailor. 


year: 


in to have his pants pressed, he very 
ofien took them off, sat down ‘na 
covered himself with his coat. Fo. 


going through with this discomtiort, 
my grandfather a! ranged for grand- 
ma to bring the customer a cup of 


coffee and a piece of cake. Very | 
often I would be asked to sinz a 
song until the pre sing was fin- 
ished. I shall say only little more 


about my grandparents; I loved 
them too much to try to write about 
them. For as David Belasco once 
said to me, ‘My son, when playing 
at) emotional scene, you must at all 
times control it: if the scene gets the 
better of you, an audience feels you 








a arry for yourself.” a fairly good voice and was the | ity, for not only wae he the great 
are too sorry for } heart throb of 116th Street sentimental songwriter of his time, 
When my grandfather passed The Gout thine we did. even be- | but he had and was producing many 
away, my grandmother wes blessed fore saleeamebaa “4 cea wh to decide | vaudeville acts with kids, many of 
with second childhood. She died wnt ‘ sina tame “geht tone ae whom have reached great heights 
ail the age of 87, playing with some | iain otek sone sleidtal pee elie. through the years. We all sang for 
little buttons, continuously reliving | you called yourself somethine else | Gus. I sang a song of an up-and- 
a scene she had witnessed as a little | Re Wisner Winckel & Reineil hea, |eoming songwriter, called Irving 
girl in Prague, of how one day | pote 2 Leonard. Lawrence & Mc-| Berlin, who had just authored 
Franz Joseph, the Emporer, had rid- Kinley, the Imperial Trio. Because | “Yiddle On the Fiddle. To make} 
den through the streets in his car-| yo wore under 16. the Gerry So- | 49 impression for such a famous per- 
riage and everybody had seen him | ciety prohibited our singing on the son as this Gus Edwards, I was at 
smile to her. stage. o we sang in the tiny little | this age (10) wearing long trousers, 
Encouraged by my success with | piano pit, to the accompaniment of | ® windsor tie, carrying a cane and 
an audience of one without pants, in Harry Carroll, the composer and | carrying a makeup box unde my 
my vrandfathe:’s workroom, I once ter, Phil Baker, the accordionist- | 2m, not only to make sure that 
went with him to his lodge mectin comedian. The popular songs of that | ©Veryone knev I was an actor, but 
The president anounced that Simen | time were ‘Pony Soy’, ‘Carrie’, tat T might be taken for a midget 
Schwartz had brought his grandson | "Meet Me Tonight In Dreamland’, | should someone wish to engage me 
to sing and ‘tanz’ for the members. | Which we sang, and my solo was a | and was afraid ot ine Garry So- 
Bifore 1 could vegin, one of the | song of the racetrack called Ta\ ov laws about children on the 
lor.ge members rose and spoke Rather Be the Lobster Than The stage. Before my song, I took Mr. | 
‘Mr. President. while it is very | Wise Guy’. | Edwards* hat, which went way down 
nice for Simon Schwartz to bring| We did pretty well in the after- ) over my ears, and added a catch- 
his grandchild to entertain us, let | 0ons, but the night audiences re- | line of my own to the song, which 
us not forget that one of our mem- | sented our act because the lights | caught his fancy. He took our 
bers. Ivnatz Baumgarten, has passed | Were put on, thus interrupting a | names and addresses and I was sent 
away and has left a wife and three sreat deal of spooning and sparking, fo lew days ater 7 
children. with no money and no| ao : re ma n reason for 5 Pon getbin gs on plotting 
; ‘ white t ie « fine 1 gs wo | going to a picture show in those | *42'4465 na WwW a uns man 
oe rok tay bcd gr Pesce yo days. So the people in the little | had met before. He had so often 
this little bov sing. let us first think balcony often got quite uneasy. To | appeared al the Imperial, one week 
’ Me Rap monvtianm and her | Stop this disturbance, the manage-|@0Ing imitations, another week 
of poor Mrs, Baumgarten and herj|" one cS : mousion ts Viddich und snnthe 
three children and give them three |("€"" Zaged ns en . : . gear 
cheers.’ known as ‘Gyp The _ Bloo ho | Wé ek a b achiace act, and 1 ought 
After the cheering, accompanied | “** very quietly bounced off r ¥ peas ye ~ Bizen dete alng — 
by my cousin, Henry, at the piano, | S@4f some years later as one of the | hed ee 7” “Ye — 
I sai ‘Every Morn I Brit » Th .o | assassins of Herman Rosenth: the | I was doing there. I told him that 
Violet Dearie’, ‘I'm Afraid to Go Metropole Hotel gamble had been sent for by Mi Edwards 
tome In The Dark’ and ‘School During one of our perfo ri ror a job. I asked hi n what he wa 
Davs’. Most of the menib«s f the . _—. on —— there. He said hv phere 
lod e. being hard of hearing and two il) D ligh panes ee ge ear me bis tuft . nd I added 
Cala am¢ Navihyz iarled Wr ! ‘ . i! tnat I do pte nether Vii Edward 
\ ¢ to that W ( ] ) va tm ) tin Wh e doo! 
my second numbe1 I gr ual | opened my rsatile friend. his 
seller at i moy picture LIS€ th a tenor and a baritone Ing wee ntroduced himself: “M Fd- 
called the Imperial, 116th Stre« irmony thout e actual melody ; Ware I am Eddie Cantor.’ This lit 
ofi Lenox ve ue My fatl had not awfully x Howevel tle fellow can tell you abou ¢ 
since passed’ awav and thouch he G) ie OUNCE! ite ( . | would ike t t ) one f your 
left a ‘Littl money, my illness and | ‘mary duties of bouncing the 1 ee an t 
ab unwi: venture, idded to my , COVIE out of the balcon; Phe What do you do a the pro- 
grandfather's now giving away | frst couple he came to were | ‘ — 
cigars with every 10c pressing, left Winchell and a girl called Eva. who Cantor answered, ‘What do I do 
the family in pretty bad shape cre 1 a clinch. I veached on hi such a question I imitate Junie 
1d told McKibben ‘He has gotten | McCrea. Harry Thompson. Walter ¢ 
| Illustrated Slides || eve vith me several times since | Kelly. Eddie Leonard.’ 
. I was de i ! t in OLDE then) ‘That's very good,’ aid M Ed- 
Mave the | e ] A Nickel For Jessel ;| ward “But I inte producit an 
‘ I IcKibbe ; 1 called ‘Benche the ona nd 
( I nee .7 
: low tO ‘ le a tra 
é ‘ ss, ae , fo ‘ F Heave iKe creamed 
l eC € ( r p O invor 4 tramp I rougnt up 
( k ¢19 G ramps, | ayer e darndes 
Die N r Gi n ) y \ ‘ 0« I ; ye ; el ( life 
Ww ‘ . etc } Cc WW « ot ¢ ob 
the , ‘ en a ‘ , Q | Cantor’s Tutelage 
a colores ( ( troy ; : =o 
would show a ood } king 1y | ‘It's pe Sa pri rage : ore > 2 Pa 9 tig never material- 
looking up at the moo Or per- | Georvie Jesse] a as “pate Py = 1, _— _ LO1 immediately staried 
haps the song was ‘In Sunny Italy’, | years later Winchell . rote ‘And cides tas Fan . cae j 
and there would be a picture of | stil] goes’. The Imperial T io met caevlese H a 1a c ‘ pH p- 
an Italian with a great mousiache, ugain, however. in Ti ae Alle Vv Airt with F Rapier _—— a aoe 
selling bananas through the streets. I had gone down to learn ; song hit wits "id — ie % —_— - 
Very often the picture operator, which I was to sing the following imitat on ‘ He ‘th ho - _ stn 
would get mixed up and the bananas , Sunday in the box or the ew con oes eg ~ t on invented, some 
would be shown tor ‘1 Dreamed In | of Music on 14th Street The renin “ipeu te aes o> any. He taught me 
the Gloaming’. I sested to my son for this one-day en agement . aca tea) = tag aver I owe 
mother that instead of. a man com-| was that » youn: Bom Eire gem om . ar “a dea to him for what he 
ing there to sing one t eck, try eut an act drawing gg rte : a a on pic a aes 8A a 
Satie tee dima Sex aveby. aitiee|cae me Bes bes ; ng bn ~ a0 ey § . also owe him some money, 
Seen and aight. permanentiy. calc pp Fryers: = but find no time, being so occupied 
Pe OPE wae : ‘. aS aits that might not) with my literary work, to remember 
| Cradle ef the Great be enough and suggested to have a) such things). 
_ ae —— | kid sing in the box while the draw- We were to become great friends 
The man who ownea the theatre |ing was going on. That young ear-| later to be partners aad he “ae 
was Clarence McKibben. He was a’ toonist was Rube Goldberg. I never: fight and make up knock and. kid| la - 
veer an — — : oe, He | fulfilled that engagement for to cel-| each other on the stage epeansgy 
wt i gail oe —_ o ag ng seal - ee Ve babes i g0 on a record-breaking tour 
: . she , a ireughout the country only few 


ndfather , 


By GEORGE JESSEL 


and three days a week. He would 
fopen with 10 icts to try on 
Friday and possibly keep three for 
Saturday and Sunday, but he liked 
my singing. Only the day before 
jhe had hired two other boys, a bit 
iolder than I, and said perhaps we 


oui 


| could get together and he would 
call us the Imperial Trio. The other 

|two boys were immediately sent 

| for. 

| One was an alto singer, the other 


|a tenor. The tenor was Jack Weiner 
(who is now a Hollywood agent) 
and tsmall world) incidentally he’s 
the manager of my ex-lovely, Lois 
Andrews. 
The alto Walter 


was Winchell, 





| who was a handsome little guy with | 


|fortends. If it 


burger at a certain restaurant. They 
should have had a sign ever that 
restaurant, a la Zarl Carroll, ‘From 
this restaurant walk the sickest peo- 
ple in the world.” The hamburger 
that I had had some added ingredi- 
ents such as matches and a little 
tobacco and I became violently ill. 
I have no fear in mentioning the 
name of this restaurant—but charity 
still exists some- 


| where, let them do what they will; 


I also have a lawyer. 

~ An Up-and-Ceming Sengsmith 
Before this ptomaine episode, we, 

the trio, had been up in the offices 

of Gus Edwards. His was the mar- 

ket for kids who had any stage abil- 





Anniversary 


January 6, 1943 





| years playing 60 one-night 


ago, 


| stands, living on a special train and 


lonly talking to each other on the 
stage, venting our displeasure at 
each other through the audience 
i|and sending messages only through 
}our valets. In Houston, Texas, we 
appeared at the Town Auditorium. 
|; opposite which there is vreat 
church and on its roof a large elec- 
tric sign, reading Jesus Saves. I had | 


hee} Fdcie. through the dressing 
room door, tell his valet. that if I 
ipped calling glamour girl: on the 
} telephone, I might have something 
{to eat in my old age. 
When I came on the stage that 


night to do my monolog, I told the 
audience ‘That’s an inspiring elec- 


Bonds bought at theatres are be- 


guns. That old wash boiler you saw 
in front of a theatre may now be a 





the 
of 
lindustry, too, will play a role in the 


iin winning War, aS are many 


other millions Americans. 


securing of a just and lasting peace. 


'The following the record, 


is just for 


and relates the highlights of the 


jactivilies of an ‘enlisted’ industry. 


. “« 4 | 
and radio,/ances in army camps b 


More than a year before the Jap 
attack on Pear! Harbor, the industry 
foresaw the need for a unit whose 


| function would be cooperation with 


the various Government agencies 
To this end, the Motion Picture 
Committee Cooperating For National 
Defense was formed. After the at- 
tack, ‘defense’ was out of date, and 
five days later the War Activities 
Committee—Motion Picture Industry 
took over. 

On the theory that voluntary aid 


makes compulsion unnecessary, the 


industry has endeavored, whenever 
possible, to ‘move in’ on a need be- 
fore it actually became one. Knov 
ing that the average American, 
pre-uniform days, drew a large 
amount of his entertainment enjoy 
ment from voing to the movies, one 
of the first WAC ‘items’ wa ihe 
donation of 1.200 16-mm. prints of 
current films to the War Dept. foi 
ifree showing to men unifort 
overse: tecently. an additional 
gift of 3.500 prints was made, bring 
ng the total to 4.700 

Bari ( ible icultie 
a@stripbutl ari 1@ 11 \ ol 

tock for these print hev've been 
getting place is far apart as Ice- 
land anid India Australia ind 
Alaska Laudatory comments fron 
army men. from General Dwight D 
Fisenhowe) to f buck privates 
nave atte ted lo the 1! \ ili t 
morale  builde Hedy L 
throaty ‘I Am Tondelayo’® may very 


well have been uttered, by this time 


in the exact setting in which the 
author placed it 
‘Home Front Heroes’ All 

‘Home front hero,’ a war inspired 
, “<— ] » anniied 4 ™ 
f t he t { 

a f é 16.46 
i] h ( e 
regularls erating theatre 
country r ng the WAC to e| 
uv the «Theatre ; ; 
hibitors of vovernment 
players of vernment poste ‘ 
bond and stamp salesme some 4,000 
theatres ire officially designated 
houses of issue): scrap collector 
fund-raisers for such groups as the 
Red Cross. USO. Army and Navy 


Emergency Relief. and the March of- 


Dimes 

The preponderance of newsreel] 
clips for the past vear has dealt. 
one way or another. with the war 


Only 20% of the product of the five 
companies involved was of a do- 
mestic, non-war type. Latin-America 
gets special newsreels 
Newsreel. Inc.. distributes a 
|}company-made_ reel, in various 
jlanguages. to nations whose screens 
‘are open to axis propaganda. 


United 
five- 


and 


Hollywood has contributed its 


labroad. 
in fact. 


to bond-selling stints. 


almost al 


and 


to Ww owar activity 


trie sign across the street. but it 


piece of ordnance or ammunition. needed for 1943), and giving demon- 

The motion picture industry, with- |strations to the army in the creation 
, ; : : ¢ «© P < 

out seeking kudos, is doing its share ©' Smoke and fog. The Hollywood 


avishly to personal appear- | Of them, however, should be in: 
oth here and |; mountable. 





should have added to it. ‘B not 
like Cantor.’ 

Today we are very close fri 
since we both have no siste) or 
brothers and we address each , er 
as Brother when we write 

Most of this last paragraph 
been in Cantor’s book or his ou: 
life. I print it because I :douty if 
many people read his book 


(Copyright. George Jessel) 


Flo Marks’ Ue 


Florence Marks, formerly \ ji 


the 


Edward Bernays publicity office is 
now producing and directin: film 


shorts for the Office of War Info, Ma- 
tion. She was for several vears 
with the NBC press department. 

She is the wife of Bosley Crowth. 
er, N. Y. Times film critic 


| 


A Record of Which to Be Proud 


More Than a Year Before Pearl Harbor the M. P, 
Industry Was Mobilized—Then the WAC 
Continued the Real War Job 


By FRANCIS 8S. HARMON 
(Executive Vice-Chairman, W AC ) 


that a well-known name face 


ana 


ing turned into tanks, airplanes and | would aid. And Hollywood is teach- 


ing camouflage to classes of officers 
‘making training films for all sery. 
ices ‘possibly 2,000 such will be 


Canteen is a splendid fait aceompili, 
and has hosted thousands of United 


rhe | Nations Service men. 


The cosmopolitan quality of indus. 
try produet, and the intensive ree 
search that goes into making of films 


dealing with foreign countries. have 
aided our high command in its war 
strategy. 250900 feet of film dealing 
with the terrain of various battle 
fronts have been made available to 
the War Department for stucv. as 
have the contents of studio research 
cenartments., 
Unified Purpose ! 
The Public Relations Division of 
the WAC has undergone an expan- 
ion that has brought almost every 
publicity and exploitation man (or 
woman) across. the country into its 
fold. To handle expecied tepped-up 
activity for ‘43, 31 exchange area 
public relation chairmen have been 
appointed, who in turn amed pub- 


licity chairmen in each city of 25.000 
or more population 
men have their 


The city crare 


own committees, 
Which will handle WAC r< leases on 
pecific campaig? lanted for local 
consumption With Government 
agencies more and more inclined to 
kev their efforts to showman cor jur- 
Ings of industry personne! ained 
In that art, this group will be called 
pon to deliver repeatediv for the 
Col 4 Cal 
4)] oi 4Ut { ¢! 
é oO ‘ f nic F é 
tations, have been exc! ( € 
mirrored in the = indus rade 
pre The press’ ervice addi- 
tion to being informative and edu- 
cative has he en la Je Fac} ame- 
nNaign the dustry ha fake on has 
beer launched free aadve e- 
ents in the various papers. totalling 
more than 100 page 
Bonds will continue to be sold and 
crap matinees will eontinue to be 
Donald M. Nelson stated potent 
nethod of collecting scray | ted 
Natio Week, hich il] eld 
Jan. 14 rouge 20 | be e of 
: ol pre 
i The C4 Orie L 
€ Ol é g! 
l ! 1} r ¢ 
0 ce © ¢ T nal e of 
dei 
F r ee ot A ] -¢ 
tire nd \ ' | ro fo pat |! 
Red Cro Though i: t eal 
ilm people have done much fe 
humanitarian organization, the April 
campaign, since the need nov in- 


calculably greater, is expected to ex- 


ceed in zeal and productivene ny 
that has gone before, 

One of the basic needs. as has been 
shown by increased attendan rec- 
ords at the nation’s boxoffices. is a 
teady supply of film entertainment. 
both for America and its allies. War 
plant workers need the relaxaiion 
that their neighborhood — theatre 
affords. 

The industry as a whole has its 


problems, and, as the war 
these problems may increase. 


pi oceeds. 
None 
ure 
1 
Showmen well 
as patriotic. 


are resourceful, as 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


COMPRISE 


AND EDUCATION © 
TODAY’S SCREEN MISSLO 


Pioneer in Patriotic Picture Production Sees the Cinema as the Perfect 


Reportorial Medium, While at the Same Time Amusing 


U. S. Masses 


‘JUAREZ, ‘ZOLA,’ ‘CONFESSIONS OF A NAZI SPY 


FORETOLD THE 





FILM OUTLOOK FOR 1943: 


First Quarter Looks Exceptionally Strong, But 
Midyear Still Vague 


By Roy Chartier 


Those of the industry who seek to handicap film in advance of release, 
laying booking and operating plans in accordance, are finding it in2reas- 
ingly difficult to get the same information to go by that they have had 
in the past. Among other things, the distributors are not setting up re- 
leases as far ahead as they formerly did, nor is there the same assurance 
as to what will be let loose or what will be held back. 

Moreover, the theatre operators do not know what selling policies will 
be. how films will be grouped and which ones, if any are coming up, that 
will be pre-released at advanced admissions. Likewise, fast selling in 
some territories and slow contract-getting in others makes pictures avail- 
able at different times when the country is taken as a whole. Thus, as 
pointed out by theatre men and buyers, it has become almost impossible 
to make comparisons on value of delivered product on a month-to-month 
basis. 

However, for the final quarter of 1942, the quality of product was 
markedly better than for the same period the year before. While De- 
cember releases, whether played during that month or to get dates in 


January, were about comparable in importance to those obtainable a year | 


ago, both October and November showed vast over the 
same months :n °42, 

Despite inability to peg pictures that will be definitely released 
what manner they will be made available, in buying and operating quar- 
ters it is believed the first quarter this year will produce a strong lineup 
of film. 

While the second quarter is termed highly questionable, because book- 
ing is now so close to release and distributors are not inclined to set dates 
far ahead adhere to them at all times—the assumption is that 
market will be given as many good pictures during the first quarter as 
distribs find possible. Of course, many of the first-quarter releases, may 
become blocked in various keys or territories as result of sales resistance, 
extended engagements and lack of enough first-run houses to accommodate 
new product as it’s ready In some billings have reached their 
peaks four to even six months following release because of numerous fac- 
tors which delay them in getting wide circulation 
over houses are being made first-runs, creating a larger number of the 
latter, this is only a partial solution to the problem. Blocking of new 
film has reached the most critical keys that are under the vir- 
tual control of one or two circuits. 


improvement 


=“Or 


cases, 


stage in 


ON THE HORIZON ”~—~” es 


A check of pictures which, on paper, looks promising to buyers for this 
month, February and March, produces a goodly number. Of course, there 
Is no certainty that they will pan out to expectations or that they won't 
be held back for later availability 


From the Metro plant, boxoffice weight is figured for ‘Random Harvest,’ 
‘ . 7 > so ; » ’ y > . , 
Reunion in France,’ ‘Stand by for Action,’ ‘Keeper of the Flame’ and 
‘Tennessee Johnson’ (which latter may be influenced one way or another 


by sundry protests over the theme) 

Looking over the Paramount list, buyers are placing 
‘Star Spangled Rhythm,’ ‘China,’ ‘No Time for Love,’ 
‘Miracle of Morgan’s Creek’ and ‘Dixie.’ 

‘China Girl,” ‘We Are the Marines,’ ‘Margin for Error,’ 
Flicka,’ ‘Immortal Sergeant,’ ‘Crash Dive’ and ‘Meanest Man i: 
are those from the 20th-Fox mill that stand out on the horizon 
_ Warner Bros., which lists only two pictures for January release in addi- 
tion to ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ at pop prices, is expected to furnish b.o. 
power through ‘Casablanca,’ ‘Air Farce,’ ‘Watch on Rhine,’ ‘Mission to 
Moscow’ and ‘Adventures of Mark Twain’ though here as at 20th. it is 
highly doubtful whether all of these will be available for late 
early spring showings 

RKO will furnish ‘Hitler’s Children’ and ‘Fight Freedom’ 
aS possibly some others that will do better-than-average business 

Coming from United Artists are ‘In Which We Serve,’ 
tialities of which are regarded as exceptional, and ‘Crystal Ball,’ ‘Jacare,’ 
‘Young and Willing’ and ‘G-String Murde1 ‘Stage Door Cantes 
expected until the second quarter 

The exhibition field is looking to Universal for ‘The Shadow of a Doubt 
‘Pittsburgh,’ ‘Amazing Mrs. Holliday’ and ‘Arabian Night while on the 
horizon from Columbia expected to stack up well are 


reliance upon 


‘Happy Go Lucky,’ 


‘My Friend 
the World’ 


winter and 
V1 
aS WeEll 


tor 


grossing 


and 


mandos Strike at Dawn’ and ‘Something to Shout About.’ 

Others may be rushed into release during the first quarter, while also 
among pictures not herein mentioned may be some slated for availabilit 
before April 1 that will pan out well. 

AEE AMS a he a ; ee si - 


Y E B Ik |day, with a possibility of 
oung xtras a |pay on Sunday. 

¢ . e | Screen Actors Guild is preparing 
At Short Location Coin to open its membership books for 
|male extrds 18 to 25 years old, but 
the plan is still incomplete. Mean- 
| while there is a bottleneck. 


premium 


a 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Studios are up against a shortage 
of young male extras required as 
screen soldiers in the numerous war 
pictures, Paramount needs 250 at- 
mosphere players, between the ages 





ENCORE FOR TEAM 


Holly wood. Jal 3 
Gertrude Michael and Alan Baxte! 


of 18 and 26, for an Arizona loca- | are teamed again at Producers’ Re- 
tion for ‘Five Graves to Cairo,’ but | leasing Corp. as leads in ‘Casa Ma- 


many of 


| . ~yV1¢ 
j the young men _ turned! nana.’ slated for production in mid- 
down 


? the job when they learned | January. 

‘ey would have to work for $52.50! Pair played top roles recen 
: week. Youthful extras preferred | ‘Behind Prison Walls’ for the same 
° work in Hollywood at $10.50 a! co 


thy iy 


npany. 


—-+ 


It is being said, with cor 
solemnity but much root 


entertain 
form. 


clear: it 


indeed 
but it 
half of 
1 h @ 
truth 
in the 
most 
‘thes 
mean 





any th 


of the war period. Act 
early days of the peace 
be more confusing to 
citizen, since there. will 
subtlety and justice requ 
come during the mass cl 
whole armies. 











and in} 


the | 


Although some move- | 


In the hot conflict of wz 
tional ambitions, a 
take his stand 
and humanity and, 
can work to see to it that 
side wins. He 
a uniform and fight for 
may remain a Civilie 
his apportioned share by 


can for 


acceptable 


or he 


at home, by denying himself for the 
good of his army, by pledging his 
resources to the maintenance of his 
| country at war. 

| In time of actual war, hysteria | 
land emotion are much a part of 
the individual and he must not only 
discipline his own thought but re- 
ceive from cogent sources all the} 
guidance possible. When the peace | 
leomes, the necessity for guided 
{thought and informed opinion be- 
| comes even more acute, lest the now 
quieted forces impose on a weary 


|} world an even more tet 

destructive condition than that of 
| full war 
| In the hands of motion picture | 
makers lie a gigantic obligation. | 
|No one man. humble before the 
fierce wil ds sweeping h orld can | 
look upon this responsibility with 
anything but awe. It is at once an 
honorable responsibility and a 


frightening one. In the ve 
of motion picture creatik 
man must 
the wisdaon to coincide 


sponsibilities now with a 


which may obtain 


The mechanics of creating a pho- | 
toplay are slow and no good way 
of speeding them up yet has been 
found Thus a film maker today 
may think of an informative sub- 
ject pe nent to its hour, only to 
find six months late that his fir 
proauct ‘ idly out yf ep 
a 
W { I po € 
yr eighing of 
yabDliit € ian t 
é luck, all help a mar 
ra 1 to ta 
pel i p r A ] LO 
‘I { i ina t ) te 
e have ed to f ll our aut 


For myself, I am prouc 
my 
direction of 
Warner, and his 
i done and is doing 
the crooked 
became apparent on a | 
turmoil, we sat down all 
gether an 


company, 
my 


Long 


i mapped a c 


+ me time we pledged 
the same time we pleagec 


days, 


the 


sensible 


with that 


nenow, somewv 


montn 


brother, 


cross of Germany 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


By HARRY M. WARNER | 


isiderable 
ed truth, 


that the duty of the motion picture 
industry ‘in these days’ is 
must 


dual and 
and in- 
That is 
its duty, 
is only 
its duty. 
whole 
1S that 
minds of 
persons 
e days’ 
the war 
whereas 
inking in- 


Harry M. Warner gividual rec- 
Ognizes tuat the first days of the 
peace will be as critical and be- 


wildering as the most grievous day 


ually, the 
may well 
average 
be more 
ired than 
ashing of 


irring na- 
man 
liberality 
stand, 

only 


the 
may 


an and do 


war work 


rible and 


‘ry nature } 


yn, Such a 


‘ss ] 
nere ond 


hi re- | 


condition 


s ahead. 


Vision—and Courage 


1 of what 


under the production 
Jack. L. | 


associates, has 


whnen 
first 
n 
of us to- 
purse. At 


ourselves, 


ago, 


1orizon 


| no matter vhat history and ite 
i brought to us, to carry yu 
; course I believe. and with pride 
that up to this point we have done 
| " ri 
'so and tnat ve Vill co nue to 
j 
ido so 
The responsibility to entertain and 
ne rest iS] Lily i F 1 ane 
| ‘ 
inform implies much more than a 
ly hotographic mirroring of the time 


don | 
it direct, | 





SHIP’S SERVICE 


In Its Small Way, This Group (Mrs. Vincent Astor, 

| Mrs. Irving Berlin, Mrs, Larry Lowman, Mrs. 

| Ambrose Chambers, Mrs. Robert Sher- 
wood) Has Been Doing a Real Job 


By MRS. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


In the overall picture of ‘Show Business at War,’ in line with ‘Variety’s’ 
central editorial keynote’of this Anniversary Edition, it’s only fitting that 
some prominent wives, related to show business by marriage—perhaps if 
only faintly, of recent months—have their little chore properly spot- 
lighted. Because many of the husbands are elsewhere, 
doing their job for Uncle Sam, some of the Washing- 
ton, Overseas and ‘This Is the Army’ widows are grate- 
ful indeed for having something, such as Ship’s Serv- 
ice, to occupy them. 


But it’s no cinch, considering our meagre budget. 
The constant barrage of professional charm which a 
Minnie (Mrs. Vincent) Astor, a Madeline (Mrs. Robert) 
Sherwood, a Ginny (Mrs. Ambrose) Chambers, a Whit- 
ney Bourne, a Barry (Mrs. Lawrence) Lowman and 
others must turn on in order to get the most ‘for 
free’ out of hard-headed but, basically, soft-hearted 
business men, is a strain indeed. 

My husband’s lend-lease palaver is sometimes as 
nought compared to the patriotic pitch we give the 
| Brewers Board of Trade, the N. Y. Hotel Men’s Assn., to the Waiters Local 
6( who have been perfectly grand), the coatroom concessionaires, who 
are likewise generous, and others who so nobly, unselfishly, tirelessly and 
| repeatedly contribute so that when a ship comes in we're all set for a big 
| hoopla. 

Hence, the Ship’s Service We are committed to 
that the off-shore sailor, just back from somewheres- 





Mrs. W. Averell 
Harriman 





cognomen the idea 


convoy, patrol, com- 


| bat, or what—needs a little shore fun quickly. We get the flash a liner 

| is due with 1,000 or 2,000 men. That governs the size of the hotel room 
we must snare. That’s where the affable hotel managers come to the 

| rescue with an available grand ballroom in this or that hostelry. 

| Any of the above women, or Bee Jennings, or Mrs. William K. (Ann) 

| Vanderbilt, or Mrs. Lowman in the past, gets to work. The waiters chip 


in their services gratis. Th® American Women’s Voluntary Service makes 

sandwiches and we pay for them. We receive syrup, favors, prizes, beer 

(thanks to the Brewers Board of Trade), free checking, and even a WPA 
| dance band. 


Minnie Astor and Whitty Bourne as chairmen supervise everything; 
| Ginny Chambers is secretary; as treasurer I watch the sordid financial 
| details. 

a ee pusieatanicsnaneameuatiiminmemaeetminaniiiis 
TOUGH SCHEDULES | 


In a five-day week, because, after all, the hotels must do business Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, we have had as many as eight 
which means that taking 
ing this or that functior 


dances and dinners, 


the girls must double up, each command of boss- 


We have since learned to Lindyhop and not reprimand, to chaperone 
and yet not police We haven't too much to worry about, because the 
Shore Patrol is omnipresent when young spirits burst forth. When the 
boats are big enough, in addition to the SP there’s usually a ship’s chaplain 

| present to help the cause along 

It’s easier sometimes than it sound At other times, especially when 
| we’ve overdone the donation idea, it tougher to get things arranged, 
just so than it should be 

So far as the men are concerned, the day before the ship’s arrival, of- 


ficers have issued a colored ticket if a seaman expects to bring his girl 
or his wife; thus. no pickups from the street are possible. Half of them 
bring their wives. A plain ticket means solo attendance. 
NO MIXING OF BOATS | 
| No mixing of two boat They're all off the same boat, so there’s no 
friendly rivalry to create bothersome situation 
The dancing partners? That’s easy The advertising agencies, the de- 
partment stores and Db ne firn the N. Y. Defense & Recreation Bureau, 
99 Park ave and other ave a flock of ung giris willing to come to 
dance witt ( iilor ) he fi t off duty 
Ron r Oh ye plent We ev taged a wedding at one dance 
in an hou id a half It appeared the couple planned a wedding on the 
norré ind } hipmates knew of it They tipped us off. Ellin Berlin 
sot one f her best lace nightgow: We got them the bridal suite ir 
he hotel where the Ship’s Service dance was taking place. They already 
ha he ce P Since the ship chaplain can only officiate in his or- 
dained terrain, we got a clergyman, flowers from downstairs, presents 
from who-knows-where, and it was a lovely affair. 


Oh, yes, USO allows us $13,500 per 
we must ‘maneuver’ everything? 


annum to do all this. Any wonder 





{It implies an understanding of and|and watch the other parts of hu- 
These |Manity as they play their roles in 
tated this monster conversion. We may 
sit in our theatres and with our eyes 
| look upon the Poles, the Greeks, the 
| English, the Chinese, the Russians, 


| harnessing to the intangibles 

best 
mighty truth was 
philospher 


intangibles are 
pictorially. A 


uttered by a Chinese 


when he said that one picture is|,, : ; 
Ma _,, | the French, the Africans as they live 
worth a thousand words Howevel! : 


1 


day by day and meet the problems 
skilled literature have | °° . . p e 


and 
ete .| of the hour. 


the press 


been and are in their reporting of ‘ ae 
the war, however sincere and faith-|| | _—-_—«‘Inm But Two Hours _ ti 
‘ful radio has been, I must still hold| .Nor does this needful visual ex- 
that the motion picture is the per- amination of the transforming world 
'fect reportorial form for a world in | take a citizen away from his grave 
|a state of uproot and violent change | duties to his country at war Indeed, 
| Before a screen, humanity may sit | (Continued on page 64) 
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SHADES OF PAUL MOSS 


(Gypsy Rose Lee) Reeall Life With Mother on the 
Jr. Orpheum Time When a Sanctimonious Manager Laid Down 


June and Louise Havoc 


the Backstage Law 


Especially to the Errant Sidney Lanfield 


y! (Hell, 


All female performers must wear 


No profanit damn, etc) 
full length opera hose. No politi- 
cal No 


jokes! No reference to any 
j 


mother-in-law 
local 


jokes! 


restaurant, hotel, people, or 
places! No smoking! Any perjor- 
mer violating the above rules 
will be subject immediate 


cancellation. 
(Signed, 
MANAGEMENT PANTAGES 
THEATRE 


to 


My sister, June, and I didn’t pay |tne straw hat.) 


| 


| ° 
| closing 
| 
i 


By GYPSY ROSE LEE 


1d suddenly become ‘lewd and 


lascivious ; 
But Then We Hit Detroit 


~ Our Pantages unit had been intact 
for several weeks when we played 


| the Miles and the Regent in Detroit. 


Sidney Landfield (now Lanfield, of 
Hollywood) and Maude Elliot and 
‘Her Girls of the Altitude’ joined the 
bill the last half at the Regent. Sid- 
ney Lanfield did the typical next-to- 
Single. He was handsome 


land very funny. He worked in street 


clothes, without makeup, unless you 
could call his raccoon coat and straw 
hat makeup. (For a finish he broke 
He followed the 


much attention to the sign posted | pir} act, Maude Elliot, who worked 


near the callboard. There had been 


in full on a web. After the orches- 


s . =T.; . = | . ° P . 
similar signs posted backstage of | tra played his introduction, eight 


every 
we had played 
that season. 

We were doing 
a kid act then, 
and Mother 
wouldn’t have 
allowed us to 
say Hell or 





; so our act was 
Gypola cut by censor- 
ship, the theatre manager being the 
censor, in every town we 
played. In Boston, my sister, who 





Damn, but even! 


had | ever saw? 
| those hair—.’ 


theatre | bars of a snappy tune, Lanfield made 


his entrance waving the straw hat 
happily at the audience. His first 
line after, ‘Boy am I glad to be 


back in Detroit-—,’ was, ‘Did any of 


you notice that beautiful blonde 
hanging by her teeth in the last 
act?’ 

With a quick glance into the 


wings, he put one foot on the foot- 
lights and leaned over to the audi- 
ence, ‘You know,’ he said confi- 
dentially, ‘I’m crazy about that girl. 
Isn't she the most beautiful girl you 
Those eyes—those lips— 
While the audience 


was six, wasn’t allowed to sing,| jaughed, Lanfield squeezed the straw 


‘Won't you be my husband?’ It 
was considered unseemly for a| 
child. For her Russian toe specialty 


hose.’ That wasn’t too difficult to 
arrange. Mother just unraveled the | 
tops of a regular pair of ladies 


legs they were high enough to com- 
ply with the laws of decency. The 


stockings were baggy, though, and at} 


the ankles they hung in heavy folds. 
The feet were thick and bulky, and 
June said they hurt her toes when 
she danced. The theatre manager, 
however, was firm. 


‘The law is, all female performers 


wear hose, he said. ‘That goes if | ‘I was in the movies... 


the females are six or 60.’ 

A week later, in Salt Lake City, the 
manager cut June’s opening line to 
me, ‘I’m glad I’m an adopted child 
When my parents got me 
picked what they wanted. When 
your parents got you, they had to 
take what they got.’ 


The manager 
cut the line because he said it was 
‘sassy.. In Green Bay, the fol- 
lowing week, during my ‘Tough’ 
number, I wasr’t allowed to say, 


‘What an oil can you turned out to 
be.’ I didn’t have to wear stockings, 
though, because I was supposed to 
be a boy in the act. Through that 
lucky impersonation I escaped being 
a female and Mother saved a pair 
of stockings. 

When we played Minneapolis, my 
specialty, ‘Holy Yumping Yiminy,’ 
was cut. ‘Too many Swedes live 
here, we were told, ‘They might 
be offended.’ The fact that I am 
Scandinavian myself didn’t change 
the manager’s attitude The specialty 
was out in St. Paul, too. 

The acts that suffered the most, 
however, were the next-to-closing 
acts. They weren't allowed any ref- 
erence to Pullman trains, farmers 
or their daughters, chambermaids or 
plumbing. Even the line, ‘we got 
two kinds of water, dirty and clean,’ 
was out. Also, no ‘hot and cold run- 
ning bellboys.’ 

“You can’t bounce a meatball,’ 


Was 
definitely taboo. But, ‘Fish do not 
perspire’ was permissable. The 


Switch on, ‘Fear not, the comforter 
cometh—don’t worry, you'll get the 
quilt,’ was out. That one was con- 
sidered sacreligious. ‘It may be a 
beauty mark, but it’s walking,’ was 
out. The Quartette who sang, ‘I ate 
green apples and doubled up,’ had tu 
cut the finish where the bass held 
his stomach when he hit the low 
note. The Frog Man (contortionist) 
had to take out the bit of business 
where he scratched his rear. It 
was the rear of a frog suit, but the 
manager of the house in Cincinnati 
said, ‘Frogs or humans—rears are 
rears.’ 


The Frog Man had been doing the 


same bit of business for 15 years, 
and he had stolen it from Mantell 
who did it for 10 years before that, 
but in 1923 he stopped scratching 
the rear of his frog suit because it 


| to 
she had to wear ‘Full length opera | 


: F ; |cially in Detroit. 
stockings. On June’s slender little | 





they | 





| hat, and chewed the edge of it. 


‘And she’s really a good girl, good 

her mother, too. I know 
won't believe this, but she makes 
$30 a week and sends home $50! 
That’s what I call being good. Espe- 
But has she got a 
terrible disposition? She has the 
worst disposition of any woman I 
ever knew. On the way to the thea- 
tre tonight she got sore just 
cause I pushed her in front of a 
street car.’ 

The Regent audience loved it. 
When Lanfield coughed and said, 
‘Guess I'll have to get a room to- 
night,’ they roared. When he said 
I played the 
meatball in ‘The Way of All Flesh,’ 
they rofred again. ‘I played in an- 
other picture, too. I was the long 
underwear in ‘If Winter Comes.’ 


you 


be- | 


Yep, they want me back in Holly- 
wood right now....They’re all look- 
ing for me. Why just yesterday I 
‘got a letter from MGM....My 
| Grand Mother.’ 

Then he told the one about the 


man who lost part of his eyebrow 
| in an accident. How the Doctor 
‘grafted on the hair of a dog's leg, 


}and how successful the operation 
| was.... 
| *... only every time the guy 


| passed a fire hydrant he lifted his 


| eyebrow... .like this.’ Lanfield 
| didn’t wait for the laugh to die. 
\'Well,’ he said, rubbing his hands 
| together, ‘Now that I know what 


you want 


An Irate Manager in Action 
~The manager was back before the 
acrobats finished. Lanfield knew 
the fire hydrant bit was out even 
before the manager opened his 
mouth. ‘I know,’ Lanfield said, ‘I 
have another one, this guy goes into 
a restaurant and he says—.’ That 
was as far as he got. 








‘You do the dirtiest act I have 
ever witnessed, the manager said. 
‘For the next show I want an en- 


tirely new act or you're cancelled. 
I’ve already wired the Chicago of- 
fice for another next-to-closing act. 
I also recommended that the bal- 
ance of your route be cancelled.’ 
‘But—I'’ve already played seven 
weeks of the route,’ Lanfield said. 
‘The only gag they ever cut was the 





fire hydrant. I’ve played this house 
every season, same act, same gags, 


no complaints. I—.’ 
‘This house is under new manage- 
ment,’ the manager said coldly, ‘And 


|New Rules. The trouble with you 
lactors is, you’re only here for a 
i week. We managers are here 


52 weeks out of the year. We're the 
new act 
show—or 


ones that suffer. I want a 
from you for the next 
you're cancelled” 

Then the manager came into 
dressing room. Mother turned on 
the special smile she reserved for 
such oecasions. June smiled, and I 
|'smiled. The manager didn’t smile 
back. He began reading from a long 
typewritten list. 

‘That line—‘when your hand itches, 
| you're going to get something, when 


our 

















you're head itches you got it—that’s 
OUT! The little girl’s dress for the 
toe dance is too short. Have the 
big girl take out some of the pad- 
ding in her bustle. It's obscene.’ 
Mother's smile began to fade, ‘The 
baby has to wear a short dress for 
the toe routine,’ she said. ‘A longer 


dress gets caught when she does the | 


rope-skipping finish. Louise is a 
child, surely a bustle on a child 
can't be obscene—’ 

‘And paint something over the 


pig in the farmyard drop,’ the man- 
ager said. 
or something over the back of it.’ 

He closed the door loudly, and 
started making the rounds of the 
other dressing rooms. We could 
hear his voice when he told the 
acrobats to take out a _ balancing 
trick, and the accent of the acrobat 
who answered him. 

‘When you balance your partner 
that way it looks bad from the front.’ 

‘Always I balance my partner so 
Ve balance in all the big cities of 
the vorld—’ 

‘All of ‘em but Detroit,’ the man- 
ager snapped. The door slammed, 
and as he knocked on the Frog Man's 
door, we could still hear the voice 
of the amazed acrobat. 


‘For crowned heads off Europe ve | 


balance, in Detroit even ve balance, 


but now ve don’t balance—soch a 
craz'ness—’ 
The next show my sister wore a 


longer dress for her toe routine. She 
tripped on the rope-skipping finish, 
but that 
decent. I wore less padding 
bustle. We hung a strip of 
sateen, hoping it would look 
piece of fence, over the back 
pig on the farm yard drop. 
acrobats finished with their 
somersault-off-the-shoulder 
of the hand balance. The Frog Man 
didn’t scratch the rear of his frog 
suit. Maude Elliot & Her Girls of 
the Altitude, wore ‘fleshings.’ 
Lanfield Gives It the Switch 


in my 
brown 
like a 
of the 

The 
triple 
instead 





There had been an hour and 10) 


minutes between shows. For Sid- 
ney Lanfield to come up with an 
entirely new act in that short time 
seemed impossible, but he didn’t go 
out to Hollywood as a gag writer 
and later become one of the top pic- 
ture directors for nothing. 
seven that evening he made his 
usual entrance. Raccoon coat, street 
suit, straw hat and a twinkle in his 
eye. He waved his hat as he 
walked on stage, then he put one 
foot on the footlights and leaned 
over to the audience. 

‘I want you folks to know that 
the act I am about to do isn’t my 
regular act. After the many years 
I have been telling you same people 
the same jokes I have suddenly been 
informed by the new management 
that I am impairing your morals 























LUCY MONROE 





VIRECTOR OF PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


R.C.A. Victor, Camden, N. J. 


‘Paint a piece of fence | 





|; viously by a sailor. 


At | 


| again. 





———— 


In my Tegular act I look in the Wings 
| like this, then I grin a little and say 

did any of you notice that beautiful 
| blonde hanging by her teeth in the 
|last act? Well, I'm crazy about that 
|girl. She is the most beautiful gir] 
I have ever seen. Those eyes—those 
| lips—those hair—-Then in my regy- 
lar act I go on to tell you what a 
| good girl she is. Good to her 
Mother, too. Would you believe it, 
she makes $30 a week and sends 
home $50. But has she got a terrible 
disposition? Why she got at 
me tonight just because I pushed 
| her in front of a street car... .’ 

By this time the other acts had 
gathered in the wings. The man- 
ager was hurrying down the aisle 
backstage bent, with a look of de- 
termination on his face, and the 
orchestra leader was tapping for 
|the musicians to go into Lanfield’s 
exit music. But none of these 
things worried the man in the 
raccoon coat. He was getting laughs 
so he went right through his act. 

‘In my regular act....I say, ‘Yep, 


Sore 


|] just got a wire from M.G.M.. My 


Grand Mother.” Not a _ performer 


| left the wings. We listened to every 


|line and every laugh. At the finish 
jof his act, Lanfield, instead of exit- 
ing, whipped out a small magazine 


|} from his pocket. 
| 


“On my way to the theatre to. 
| night,’ he said, ‘a funny thing hap- 
|}pened to me. 


I stopped in a store 


jon the corner and bought this mag- 
: os azine.’ 

was better than being in- | 
| 


He held up the magazine for the 
audience to see. On the cover there 
was a full color picture of a semi- 
nude woman being bitten rather ob- 
Sidney Lan- 
field quickly tore off the cover and 


| crumbled it up in his hand. 


| More Double Talk j 


‘Musn’t impair your morals,” he 
said, shoving the picture in his 
pocket. ‘This is i jokebook, folks, 
and I am telling you it is a scream. 
It’s the funniest magazine I ever 
read. Right here on the first page 
they have the one about the Irish- 
man meeting the Dutchman on Main 
Street. The Irishman says——’ 

Lanfield stopped reading. He 
turned the magazine page quickly. 
‘I can’t read that one,’ he said. ‘Too 
bad, because it’s really a funny 
story.’ He read another one to him- 
self, then he burst out laughing. He 
laughed so hard he had to sit on 
the floor of the stage before he 
could go on. 

‘Oh, Boy, this is a Lilly-Dill,’ he 
managed to say, then he was gone 
‘I wish I could read you this 
one, but the manager——’ suddenly 
he stopped. 

‘Well, bere’s one I can read. There's 
nothing in this one to hurt anybody, 
Seems like this traveling salesman 
goes up to this farmhouse and asks 
the farmer for a room for the night. 


The farmer says sure, but he only 
has one room, and his daughter is 
already in it. 

‘That’s all right with me,’ the 
Salesman says ‘How much is the 
room?” 

‘Well,’ the farmer says, ‘I usually 
| charge a dollar for the room, but 
with my daughter in it, I guess I 
can't ask more than 50c.’ 

‘Well,’ the salesman says, ‘That’s 
alright with- me. This daughter? 


Is she pretty? 

‘Pretty?’ the farmer says, ‘Why she 
won the Junction City beauty con- 
test.’ 

Then the farmer told the salesman 
that for the sake of his daughter’s 
00d name, he'd have to put a screen 


between the two beds. The sales- 
man agreed and they went up to 
the room. As soon as the farmer 


left the salesman peeked behind the 


screen. There in the other bed was 
the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. She was really beautiful. 
Long blonde hair, beautiful white 
arms, soft milky skin she was 
sound asleep. The salesman gets 
into his pajamas and goes to bed. 
An hour later he’s downstairs 


pounding on the farmer's door. ‘Hey 
wake up! Wake up!’, he shouts. Wake 


up! Your daughter — she’s — she’s 
dead—’ 
‘I know,’ the farmer says,’ but—,’ 


Sidney Lanfield stopped reading. He 
looked up at the audience. 

‘I'm sorry folks, I’d like to read 
you this, but I can’t. The manager 
told me I shouldn’t impair your 
morals, You people all look to® 
intelligent to me to be impaired by 
anything. I might say, but maybe 
the manager’s right. Maybe you are 
a bunch of morons. I don’t believe 
it—but after all he is the manager. 
He’s here 52 weeks out of the year, 
I’m only here for a few days. How 
I argue with him? But, if you 
really want to know what the far- 
mer said to the travelling salesman 
—do what I did—go to the corner 
drugstore and buy a copy of Capt 





Billy Fawcett’s Whiz Bang Maga- 
zine 1} 2 
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CONSENT DECREE INFLUENCED QUALITY 
PIX, BUT WAR REALLY STIMULATED B. O. 


Nobody 


Wants Such Transitory Riches As 


From A War, But That’s 


Been A Prime Factor To Unusual Biz 





Post Mortems of 1942 


{Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery 
{For ‘Variety’s’ 37th Anniversary. 


By ALBERT STILLMAN 











1942 is done, 

And the 2nd Front’s begun. 

Stalingrad,—it never fell! 

Stalin now gives Hitler hell. 

Little is heard from the Little Flower, 

But lots from General Eisenhower. 

Willkie made a speech in which he ar- 
Ticulated wrongly ‘reservoir.’ 
Commissions were managed by quite a lot 
Who love to ‘fight’ where the bullets are not; 
While those with none to aid or abet ’em 
Just waited for the draft to get ’em: 
Backwoods dames with pans seraphic 
Are daily blocking B’way traffic. 


Winchell, to whom the show biz caters, 
Outclassed his phoney imitators: 

The pullers of the pilfered gag, 

Who stain the sheets of every rag. 

Due to the punch Petrillo’s packing, 
The record companies took a shellacking 
Nick Kenny, the Literary Giant, 
Plugged many a p.a.’s paying client. 
Songs which had both wit and grace: 
‘Strip Polka’ and ‘Der Fuehrer’s Face’; 
And when Miller bowed out, it didn’t hurt 
‘Juke Box Saturday night.’ (Advert.) 


‘Star and Garter’ aims to please,— 
Gypsy Rose Lee does a swell strip-tease. 
‘Claudia’ is still about, 

But ‘Count Me In’ was counted out 
‘Gone With the Wind’ is far from gone,— 
At the local theatres it breezes on, 

‘Life With Father,’ I suppose, 

‘Will outbloom ‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’ 


General Montgomery was the one 

Who found out what makes Rommel run 
Innocent Merriment,’—F. P. A.’s 
Anthology came out with lays 

By Shakespeare, Shelley, Swift, and shall 
We also mention Stillman, Al? 


Jack Robbins, a genial gent and chummy, 
Forsook the rhumba for gin rummy. 


What ‘Mrs. Miniver’ went and done! 
She took out a license to marry her ‘son’! 


Eleanor, where has she been 
She's been to London to visit the Queen. 


El sanor, 


A gal who vanished into thin air 
Is dear old Jeanie with the 1. b. hair: 
TI now lose their hearts at the Stagedoor Canteen 
si } 1 1 4 j ’ ~ 
» a gal who was christened—for rhyme’s sake—Eileen. 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symp 
Left his broadbrow listeners limp. 
Benny Goodman, king of ’em all, 
H i clinker in Carnegie Hall, 
) 's perfectly fair to be presumin’ 
That even kings are only human. 
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Many a lap o’ luxury lad 

This winter will feel cold and sad, 
"Cause most of the hotels in Miami 
Now are housing Uncle Sammy. 


At Dinty’s on Tuesdays all meat is forsaken, 
Excepting Kosher Calves Liver and Irish Bacon. 
At Lindy’s Rest. that one cup of java 

By no means limits the line of palaver. 
ASCAP writers went on a point system 
(International Business Machines will list ’em), 
Which simply means that many a jerk, 

-s he wants to eat, will have to work. 

George M. Cohan. U. S.A, 

Was laid to rest one November day, 

Just 45 minutes from B’way. 


*42 is history, 

3's the mystery; 
We can solve it right away 
By buying War Bonds now, today 
Buy em now and buy ’em often 
Drive your nail in Hitler's coffin, 





FEWER AND BETTER FILMS 


By ROY CHARTIER 


No one asked for the war, least of all the picture business > 


whick is affected by it adversely in so many directions. But 
it has brought great prosperity to the boxoffice and the pro- 
ducer of film. Just the same as no patriot welcomes war, 
so does no one withggay sense of- honesty want it because 
of the transitory riches brought, however. 

Pictures are making more money for their distributors 
and for the exhibitors retailing them than ever before, with 
the. possible exception of the comparatively brief period 
that extended from the development of the talking film and 
the arrival of depression in 1929. That the grosses have con- 
stantly climbed during 1942 has been due not only to the 
boon attendant upon America’s entrance into the global con- 
flict, but in no negligible measure to the fact that there has 
been a substantial increase in the percentage of quality film 
as compared with other years. 

The tendency to make fewer features, together with in- 
creased efficiency and a greater determination to make bet- 
ter pictures, has contributed very importantly to increased 
public support regardless of war, the ability to pay and other 
b.o.-plus factors. There is little doubt but that the consent 
decree, forcing the screening of film before it could be of- 
fered for sale, has encouraged the producers to exercise 
greater care in turning out their merchandise. At the same 
time, the decree was responsible for the release during last 
season, 1941-42, its first, of fewer pictures than in former 
years. 

So far on the current (1942-43) season, first four months of 
which are in the rear, the decree method of selling has 
tended to further reduce the number of pictures sent on 
release. However, other factors have figured and will in 
all probability carry much greater weight from here on in 
with regard to the quantity of film to be provided a ready) 
and eager market. Not the least of these is the rationing of 
raw stock, now standing at an average of 25° 

Taking this into consideration, as well as priorities on ma- 
terial, growing lack of manpower, deflection to the armed 
forces of star and other talent, the Wage Stabilization pro- 
gram and other contingencies, the producer-distributors are 
unlikely to dump everything on the market that they have 
wrapped ready for use. Instead, the inclination is to load 
up on as much product as possible to meet possible exigen- 
cies of the not distant future and force the exhibitor to get 
along on as little as he can. It is hinted in some sales circles 
that for the 1943-44 season starting this coming September, 
reieased features may be 50° less in number than for the 
current film year. 

In this connection, it is pointed out that the theatres of 
the country may be able to get along under such a drastic 
reduction in the merchandise they market. Mounting grosses 
and extended time is making film go much farther now. That 
the peak in gross levels during World War II and the maxi- 
mum possibilities in added playing time have not as yet 
been reached are widely predicted. Of course, continued 
high quality of film must be taken into consideration since 
the public still is not willing to buy what it doesn’t want. 


However, there is an offset in that. many pictures of average 


x” poorer grade are getting more than they would have two 
years ago, being carried along by the momentum o?7 wartime 
spending and a more pronounced predilection of the publi 


eeking entertainment 
GROSSES UP 50% 


Grosses started on the upgrade in 1941 during the pre- 


to seek escapism by 


Pearl Harbor defense era and but for seasonal declines ha 
steadily rise} ce then until innumerable theatre a 
claimed to be doing 50 better than a year or two ago. Tak- 
ing into account the operations that have shown but modera 
betterment in gross business, those that remain static a 
result of adverse local factors and the houses that are losing 
mone are cri i] near to that stage, the average would 
probably between 20 and 25 
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atres to a greater extent. a practice whicl the } 
rationing, dimoults, et¢ is expected to increase 


In ex! is also pointed that the condition 
of many theatres in hard-hit towns or hamlets likely to 
grow progressively better since relatives going into the serv- 
ice or into defense industry are starting to send money 
home. As the number of men and women serving Uncle 
Sam away from home rises, the amount of money coming 
back to the distressed towns will gain proportionately. Thus 
this becomes an indirect and foreign aid to such communi- 


bition q iarters it 


ties 

Circuits whose operations are spread over several tow! 
or extend to two or more States are in a far more advanta- 
geous position than the exhibitor who is localized since while 
they may have some losers, other houses in the chain are 
doing so much better that the profit for the circuit. when 
considered as a unit, is away up. The operator with only 
one house who is doing poorly has no way of realizing an 
offset except through the exercise of strict economy or pos- 
admission prices. I 


sibly an increase in fowever. scales can 


be boosted just so much, depending on what the traffic will 


Uedal 





Stage Door Canteen 


United Theatrical War Activities Prexy 
Reviews Its Achievements 


By BERT LYTELL 


What can one add to the numerous notices that have made 
the Canteen the smash hit of New York? Irving Berlin has 
given us one of the best songs of the year, ‘I Left My Heart 
at the Stage Door Canteen.’ In addition, one of the high- 
lights of his great Army show is the Can- 
teen sketch revealing to the public how 
carefully the Canteen is run—no dates 
permitted it’s hospitality emphasized, 
etc., ete. 

But has anyone told the story of how 
the Canteen was started—how-show busi- 
ness, all of it, pitched in and contributed 
the greatest amount of free work kours 
ever donated? Stagehands, electricians, 
wardrobe women, artists transformed a 
dingy basement into a night club. Jane 
Cow! and Selena Royal, as co-chair- 
women, announced the opening not know- 
ing where the money was coming from, 
but confident they would get it—and they did! The food 
committee, headed by Helene Dumas and Nancy Douglass, 
has received weekly donations from the merchants and res- 
taurant men of New York that set an all time high in gen- 
erosity. Kermit Bloomgarten, the Canteen manager, and 
his committee have perfected an organiaztion of vofunteers, 


| 


h everyone working for free. 


~ BIG NAMES HAVE APPEARED AT CANTEEN | 


And to top it off, the greatest names in the amusement 
world from. the Metropolitan, Hollywood, radio, Broadway 
theatres and night clubs have appeared at the Canteen. For 
instance, one evening I arrived just as the Duchess ef Windsor 
was finishing autograpking dozens of cards. She was followed 
by Helen Hayes, then Olsen & Johnson and their show, then 
Danny Kaye, followed by two name bands, a night club floor 
show, Lawrence Tibbett and a midnight visit from Mrs. 
Roosevelt to top it off. So here in the heart of Times Square, 
just off Broadway, the magical street these boys have all read 
about, the theatre holds open house nightly to capacity 


crowds of lads from ali the United Nations 











Bert Lyteb 
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But the greatest contribution to the Canteen has been made 
by the people who elect Presidents and win wal the little 
people. It is the little people of the stage and radio who 
wash the dishes, wait on table, turn up night after night with 
just servin: 


no publicity, no acclaim, loyally in the ranks, 


Our girls, who literally dance themselves into a state of ex- 

haustion, have made the place so popular that boys from 

nearby Posts come there at every opportunity It has be- 

come a veritable club with regular members, and it is the 

little people who have given it is home-like atmosphere— 
ho have made Broadway as friendly as Main Stree A bow 
all of then they've done a magnificent Job 


Francisco Lauds H wood 
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r rT 

e }j e a % ) . : ( c ti 
i ) re Y ri ) Be 
1 come-t fro 100 trans- 
ters in Germar and tnell itellite natior thro - 


out Latin-America. as against England's 54 and our 14. 
Soon to be added to our string of shortwavers will be 
22 more. 

Just how the CIAA is pouring it on to ove 
udices against this country aroused by Axis propa- 
gandists was cited by Francisco with the following data 
and figures: twe tons of transcriptions are shipped via 
air express weekly; 35 programs broadcast weekly 
through South America by NBC and CBS; daily load in 
all categories and blanketing nearly all stations approxi- 
mates 16 hours of Spanish programs, seven. hours Portu- 
guese and eight hours English 

Hollywood Victory Committee was commended by 
Francisco for giving such fine cooperation to Runyon’s 
office here in clearing picture stars for. transcription 
and shortwave broadcasts. American actors are highly 
90pular with the Latin-America: declared Francisco, 
and programs from here naturally rate fin considera- 
tion. That means Hollywood shows attract large audi- 


ences and that’s higt important t kur Campaign, 


reome prej- 
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King’s English As She Is 
Not Spoken—In England 


Film Star Highlights Some Curious Lin- 
guistic Contrasts Despite H’ wood 
Film Influence 


By EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


n 


As the only American acto’ to go to England under 


he Office of War Information I have been i€ss 


the 
auspices of t 
the entertainer and more the propagandist In my appear- 
before both the British 


in Scotland I have addressed thousands of 


5 nd their Allies. 
ances troops and t 


In England and : 
these lads, and have been tremendously impressed by their 
spirit and morale. It seemed to me most of these had 
pencils and autograph books. 

Apart from these organized meetings I have spent a great 
For the 


1ev are discovering what the Eng- 


deal of time chatting with individual doughboys. 
first time in their lives t! 
lish. the Scotch, the Welsh and the Irish are really like in 


their ow: omeland. Most of these Yanks had been fore- 
warned ; t the British preference for warm beer and 
the complete absence of iced drinks in the hottest weather. 
They had heard about the street traffic running the ‘wrong’ 
way. From travelled Americans they had had tips about 
many of the obvious differences between conditions and 
customs in the British Isles and at home. 

Nobody had told them (because the ordinary peace-time 
tourist doesn’t stay there long enough to realize it) about 
the most amazing difference between Americans and British. 
Today these doughboys know there is as great a difference 
between the English language and their own lingo as there 
is between cricket and baseball, and that’s saying a mouthful. 

So some of these troopers are taking the trouble to ‘learn’ 
English. And here, compositely, is what they will have 
to thell the folks when they come back home. 

Say you're billeted in some little village and you get 24 
hours leave. Naturally you head for London. If you're wise 





Linguistic Robinson 


OWI officials aver that the film siar, Edward G 
Robinson, made «wn especially fine impact in the Euro- 
pean DX propaganda offensive out of London, speaking 
over the in English, Russian, Italian, French, 
Hungarian, Norwegian, Danish, Romanian and Yidaish. 


shortwave 





(and lucky) you'll team up with a Cockney doughboy on 
leave to steer you straight. Then the fun begins. 

Sez you: ‘I wanna go to a movie.’ 

Sez he: ‘You*mean the cinema.’ 

Sez you: ‘And I wanna sit in the balcony.’ 

Sez he: ‘You mean the dress circle.’ 

Sez you: ‘I wanna get an eyeful of one of those long lines 
of muggs on the sidewalk waiting to get in.’ 

Sez he: ‘You mean a queue on the pavement; in England 
there is no such thing a dewalk.’ 

Sez you: ‘What do people do, walk in the street?’ 

Sez he: ‘No, mate, they walk on the pavement. The road, 


not street, is for vehicles.’ 


o ¢ 
1; da 


Sez you: ‘Okay, but what about a house with a piazza? 


I haven't seen one. not even in the country.’ 


Sez he: ‘You mean a verandal A piazza ( nnade, a 
covers f twav |] 4 

Se We | ( ¢ All I’ve seen 
are built of stone | 

» There ( I ( € B il? 
I 1y chance t eadq ( f ! ¢ vhere they 
I Irame a Victl 

S Skip if B f you ‘ ingste1 n this 
ci ¢ 

oe 

Se ent 

sé N unie ne ere i] en D 

Se ou: ‘How « a 

Se € A penite Vv. origi! ly a place o no! c 
ais € Oo | t } Eng nda 
It is « ( na um fe prostitute eeKing an amenamer 
of lif ( p e ol « tior In t ountryv rooks g¢ 
to r Y 

I 

Dez And f they € put ea ana Vate tne 
Wate oes! ne out of a pitcner t 1 Sewell ey € 
me 

‘Pitcher’ Archaic 

Se e: ‘O ore ( a ¢ The word pitcher, onc 
in ¢ on ‘ bes n E ind f foul 
live centurile 

. T 

> M < ( ack ] 

N e 1¢ r r ¢ age 

] | 

Dez 1, € 5b ( e wi n 1 
cou $3 o 1766 lO ye eftore your cou \ 
was born. But then it was applied to women of an unsavory 
sort, wherefore naturally decent folk did not care to carry 


sage about with them.’ 
z you: ‘So naturally you haven't got a baggage smasher 
country.’ 

Sez he: ‘No, nor a bag 


baggage room is the left 








ge car; it is the goods van. You 
luggage office, your baggage mar 
is our porter. And your system of checking baggage is un- 
known here.’ 

Sez you: ‘Okay, but tell me the 


answer to this one. The 
Old lady that runs 


biilet offered to mend a silk shirt of 


i 


mine, if ’d get the right colored silk thread. So I went to 
the village drygood tore and asked for some spools of 
thread I might as well have been talking double Dutch 


For all I tried I couldn’t make ’em understand what 1 
wanted.’ 

Sez he: ‘Naturally not 
ton.’ 


Sez you: ‘Even when it’s silk?’ 

Sez he: ‘Even when it’s silk.’ 

Sez you: ‘Skip it B p t 
dragged into the village ! I 


ding? I not only hadn't tried to make the girl; I'd told 
ue r to her face I'd never seen anybody as homely as she 
as. 

Sez he: ‘You couldn't have said anything more flattering 
if you'd tried. Only a man looking for a wife picks out a 
homely girl, homely in English meaning a girl who is all for 
home life.’ 

Sez vou: ‘Well, that puts a period to it, I guess.’ 

Sez he: ‘No, not in English-English. That punctuation 
mark in this country is known as a full stop.’ 

Not the Whole of It 

Bu: that’s not the whole of it ~ Vaudeville business in this 
iminded (and broads here are 
not dames) has always stuck to the cogno- 
men ‘baggage’ and baggagemen.’ But no average English- 
man knows what a citizen of the U. S. means by vaudeville. 
It's called ‘variety-—with a small ‘v’—on this side. You 
know, like the British call a street car a tram, and gas petrol. 
If a doughboy asked for some gas for his lighter they’d 
think he was nuts. 

Which starts a thought. 

After over 15 years of American talkies being 90% of their 
screen entertainment, and pix being 90% of all their enter- 
tainment, Britishers still talk English, except for a few odd 
words. They've adopted ‘lousy,’ except on the air (BBC 
thinks it’s vulgah!), the former connotation of which in this 
country was ‘lice-ridden’ and almost actionable. ‘Sez you,’ 
‘You're telling me,’ ‘Nerts’ and ‘So what?’ are about all that 
have gone into the common Anglo-Saxon tongue, despite 
the efforts of Hollywood. Most Englishmen, following the 
example of British Broadcasting Corp.’s braintrust, Leslie 
Burgin, still make five words where one would serve 

It's a bald fact that a well-known English author, re- 
cruited from the old-school-tie class, gives as his version of 
‘Don't shoot th’ pianner-player’: ‘Do not shoot the man 
at the piano; he is doing his utmost.’ 

And—as he’s probably found out by now—there are no 
‘walk up’ signs in any office block. That doesn’t mean there’s 
an elevator lifts’ to them); most business blocks built 
before War I haven't got any. 

Talking about vaudeville—variety—oh heck, music halls! 
—he won't catch an act, he'll ‘see a turn.” And he won't go 
backstage. He'll go ‘behind the scenes’-—maybhe! 

Another thing. Don’t, doughboy, ask your English buddy 
just being called up (‘drafted’ to you), when he gets his 
induction. The only guys inducted in this man’s land are 
parsons when they formally enter the Church. Here the 
rookies are ‘attested.’ Also, if you see one of those spotted 
ladybugs on vour girl’s momma's best aspidistra, don’t, oh 
don't, say, ‘Gee, that’s a swell bug, mom.’ The only kind of 
‘bugs’ she knows are bedbugs. All other ‘bugs’ are beetles 
—and with individual names at that—to her. 

Finally, it’s a railway station, not a depot; suspenders are 
‘braces, garters are ‘suspenders.’ You don’t ask for an 
‘order’ of a dish, you demand a ‘portion.’ 

Warning: don’t try to improve your ‘English’ idiom by lis- 
tening to and copying the stuff on the air from the BBC. 
No Englishman or woman, outside the BBC operatives, talks 





country, being more broa 


— 


that way. No girl you ever meet will say, ‘Thet werz 
Heenry Haul’s Beend’ or ‘This is the Hoom end Fawces 
Proogram.’ 

If you want to hear plain English spoken plainly, apart 


from the regular folk on the sidewalks, listen in when the 
King of England is on the air. 
That’s English! 


End of Duals Depends 
On Raw Stock Problem 


Polls and Wishful Thinking Regardless, 
As Long As Enough Film Is Available 
Twin Bills Still Widespread Policy 


De € ¢ oO «a ate en ( tne ré 
r iDO U ( D ¢ ae r pé ll OV g tne 
| ila} of e fe l J nking by some ex- 
libitors and ort fea r ( el a vell as a belief in 
¢ q ( at OLO bills would aid in the 
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Flurry 


iurry ¢ 
after Lov 


hope for a return to single features immediately 
1] Me lett’< eat T r Pe aten } How > 
11 Mellett’s speech in N. Y. favoring solo programs 
represented no more than that when it was explained later 
Mellett’s plea w 


€ 


vas not a government directive or order. 
His anxiety for a single feature per program was a natural 
ievelopment ce it is felt he would like more playing 


government-made or 
Answer to most polls. as 


ponsored shorts. 


interpreted by the average ex- 


nibitor, 1s tnat many of those quizzed still continue to 
Dp ( e t even though claiming they favor one 
‘ e on ( Many exl contend that the re 
( | cate hfu n} on the part of exhibi- 
( or a desire ( ay pu ec oOpinior Also, 1 it even 
€ certa po of re uar theatre patron reveals a 
}O fo} ngle feature exhibitor are unwilling to 
ac aqua é ¢ g theatre rema pat witl 
eir ac eC; re 
’Twas Ever Thus 
So long as major studios continue producing a certain 


second-rate features, there is sure to be wide- 
spread dualing, 


numbe r of 
especially by theatres already using two 
feature films per program. The major company affiliated 
circuits contend they need such dual setups to compete 
against the opposition, usually independent theatres. They 
blame these indies for originally starting twin bills and 
aver that the independents evidence little inclination towards 
going back to the solo picture standard themselves. 
While major distributors having theatre subsidiaries. would 
be willing to eliminate double-features ‘if opposition spots 


agreed to such an arrangement, the major circuits won't 
q } } > | ra s } : j ; 

do it unless the indie competish also quits dualing. It will 
be recalled that major chains went dual several years ago 


in many communities mainly because, indies persisted in 
twin-bDilling, 

Showmen who are in close touch with the situation are 
convinced that RKO and Loew’s would return to 
features in most localities if there was 

€ opposition would do likewise. P 


ere is not even a voluntary guaran 


Single 
any guarantee that 
resent trouble is that 
ee or offer +} + me y 


Lj a sali 
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Gone is the Hollywood we used to know, 
The strumpet strutting in the night club’s glow. 
Premieres and searchlights in the sky 
Are memories of nights gone by— 
The town has aged since one short year ago. 
No more you read the tales of midnight brawls. 
The village goes to work when twilight falls. 
And in the night the war planes drone 
A solemn military tone 
And swing-shift gals perform in overalls. 
‘° « * 

Hollywood's tourists this ywear are not like the tourists of 
yore, lured bu the blandishments of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Thew are Soldiers, Sailors and Marines, pausing for 
a glimpse of the town before they shove off for the world’s 
greatest drama. Unlike most tourists, you hope they will 
come back—and soon, 

oo: « _ 
Secret ambition—To see Monty Woolley riding to work on 
a scooter 
“as, 
You could always tell a villain in the simple days of yore 
By his slick and sneaky manner and the furtive sneer he 
he wore, 
But you often miss your guesses at the picture show today 
When the slinky guy turns out to be the hero of the play. 


* * @ 


Joan Davis reports a picture so good that the customers 
turned around and gave the house a set of dishes. 


-. 


Rubber, gas and sugar may be restricted, but there are no 
priorities on crockery. Domestic war marches on, 
ok * * 
The Bonds you buy from Uncle Sam 
Are aimed to make dictators scram. 
They are designed to keep you free 
From bondage made in Germany, 
« + 
The synthetic rubber problem is solved, according to Rich- 
ard Thorpe, who paused at a roadside lunchery along the 
beach and ordered a steak 
* 
When a film gal refuses to pose for leg art she is either 
@ great actress or she hasn’t got that sort of legs. 


® . 


Waldemar the Wolf had been restless all day, pacing around 
ith a faraway look in his eyes. 

‘What’s the big idea?’ asked his ma, Winifred the Wolf. 
‘You have been that way ever since you lurked around that 
film location and listened to the actors.’ 

‘You said it, ma,’ answered Waldemar. ‘I want to be a 
Hollywood Wolf and prowl around Sunset Strip.’ 

‘That’s what your old man thought,’ said Winifred. 
he is a rug in an agent’s office.’ 


‘Now 


* 

After ‘Invisible Man’ and ‘Invisible Woman’ we have ‘In- 
visible Agent,’ which is all right as long as the film cus- 
tomers don’t get that way 

x x * 

A statuesque beauty is an oversized gal with a press agent— 

or a rich father. 


Years ago, when there was a war between oil companies, 
they were selling § t 9c the gallon, but that was a different 
kind of wat ° 

a * 
W é 110 ( e Ca Ee i el are Ca 
’ pre e} Since Dec. 7, 1941 or 


Gone is the army of tourists that swooped down on Holly- 
wood to meet the film stars. Now the film stars are sw oop- 
ing around the country to meet the Army. 


l : have chat 7ea the course 
tne ilm nau ry i they had peen promulgated 30 years 
ago when Cecil B. DeMille set out on his career of production. 


= 


The corn is green in jocund May 


A d the fields where zephyrs play, 
But n the cinematic sphere 
[he corn is golden all the year 
: i: 
shortage of lteac } he film bi é é ous but 
al It De e to wm U re nere ( ho age 
‘ 
« * 


With all the glamour boys going into war service, Holly- 
wood is confronted with 


a new dramatic formula: ‘Gal Meets 
roupee.’ 


veal are hopetul that the reduction in raw film stock fo! 
picture companies by Government order will gradually pro- 
ce the elimination of two features per show. Although 


the slash in film stock supply may result in shorts being 
employed to fill out a theatre program, with the gradual 
reduction in shows from three and four hours, to two hours 
or two and a half hours, this undoubtedly would be a slow 
process. And the manner in which the industry has 
scheduled its lineup to meet the raw film stock cut does not 
make a heavy reduction in total features per year likely 
for the present, 

As long as there is sufficient product to frame a double- 
feature bill, there will be plenty of twin bills around, accord- 
ing to industry opinion, Actually, the most certain way of 
making a real large scale saving in raw film stock would 
be to limit the number of hours a theatre operates while 
intaining the same number of performances, This would 
insure a saving on raw stock, and quickly, but would have 
to come from a government order. 

Thus far, there is little in the shorts production outlook 
which would indicate that 
shorts product to balster 


} 


It is the most realist 


producers are figuring on stronger 
forthcoming single-feature bill 
ic tipoff as to what the industry think 


‘ 40% y y ray nn 7 . t] 
-featuring now and for at least 10 mon 
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TALENT AND MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Whether Fear of ‘Slackerism,’ F orthright Patriotism or Just the Draft, 
It’s Been a Headache for Hollywood 


JUST STARTING TO SEE THE LIGHT 








Col. Zanuck’s Log of Algiers Foray 


As Exciting As 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

Col Darryl F. Zanuck will as- 
semble and edit the motion picture 
record taken by his film unit of the 
United Nations’ landing operations 
in North Africa, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. 

Camera record made by Col. 
Zanuck and his unit includes films 
of both air and land combat opera- 
tions during which some of the 
Signal Corps officers and men 
actually participated with Zanuck 
‘doubling in the radio control room 
of a combat plane while his camera- 
men ground out the photographic 
record of the conflict for history,’ 
the War Dept. said. 

Among the engagements in which 
the Hollywood film executive par- 
ticipated was the actual landing at 
Algiers during which he was 
aboard a plane carrying Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, Gen. Eisenhower's 
second in command, and Lt. Gen. 
Kenneth A. Anderson, commander 
of the British First Army. The en- 
gagement was in the afternoon of 
the day Gen. Eisenhower's expedi- 
tion put into Algiers harbor. 

Day after the landing in Algiers, 
Col. Zanuck drew a é sideline as- 
signment. He was directed to seize 
and hold the Algiers radio station. 
With the aid of a troop detachment 
he carried out the assignment. He 
reported his greatest difficulty was 
in assuring its French staff that it 
would continue to carry on its rou- 
tine functions and would continue 
to get its regular meals. 

After completing his detail at the 


radio station, he set out to assem- 
ble the films exposed during the 
landing _ attacks, climaxing _ this 


operation with the filming of Ameri- 
can progress between Bougie and 
Dijedeida on Nov. 19. 
Inured to Bombing 

“The next day,’ Colonel Zanuck’s 
log said, ‘we drove on and reached | 
Bone at sunset. They had just had | 
their 10th air raid in the last two| 
days. I contacted my first group of | 
cameramen which I had sent on by 
boat. They had been bombed ail 
the way from Algiers but had some 
excellent material. As we ate and 
Studied the films we were bombed 
time and again but no one took any 
notice. It is strange how quickly 





One becomes accustomed to air} the production lull over the holi- 
raids.’ | days. 

As the American forces proceeded Many of the features slated to 
inward, Col. Zanuck set up field; start in mid-December were post- 
headquarters at Souk el Arba. Here poned rather than cause a heavy 
an air raid caught him as he was} production rush during Christ is 
lending a hand to casualtie Here, | and New Year. 
too, the filming party joined in an - 
engagement in which 12. Spitfires 
beat off an attack by 20 German|Coyrt Rules RKO’s Pic 
Stuka dive bombe1 which had an , 
escort of 20 Messerschmitt ‘ ? 

Were is a cunt werth remem-|  N@W Faces, No Theft 
bering, Zanuck wrote in his log . . 

"A sigantic battle-royal right over The productior ‘New Fac f 
kit Gee ca a. appre 1937,” by RKO, did not Involve pia- 
f etll mewer ae mist Ths = giarism of furkey With Dressing, a | 
b Pre ight ve story by Jay George Stein, Federal | 
een five minutes or an hour. The Judge W. Clancy ruled Thursday 


Opposing ships dove at each other— 
the Messerschmitts engaging the 
Spits and the Stukas bombing and 
Strafing the airport, the city, the| 
Toad, the bridges and everything | 
else in Sight. 

‘We had four or five cameras in| 
action all the time. I stood by with | 
a tommy gun expecting a Nazi plane | 
to unload its crew in our laps at any 
time. The Spits held their own and 
although badly outnumbered gave a 
800d account of themselves, At one 
time there were at least 10 des- 
perate dogfights in progress. Some- 


; Dogfights 
m. » Messerschmitt dove right over 
te fads not higher than the tree 
Ops, guns blazing and black | 





te 
its 


a Hollywood Film 


smoke pouring out of its tail. I let go 
with my Tommy gun and used up a 
full clip. I had no sooner re- 
loaded than a Stuka began bombing 
a bridge across a narrow field from 
us. The impact of the heavy bombs 
lifted the earth up in our faces. 
Another Stuka dived past us so close 
you could see every detail of the 
craft. One cameraman was so 
near to it he could not hold the 
entire plane in the camera aperture. 
In rapid succession other planes 
dove over us. 


‘I fired three clips in all and 
while I know some of my lead hit 
home I probably did no damage— 
yet there was always the chance 
that some lucky shot might hit a 
vital spot. 


‘Exhilaration and a feeling of 
supreme satisfaction swept over me 
as the Nazis turned back. I was 
hoping they’d make another try. It 
never occurred to me that I might 
be killed or shot up—for the moment 
I didn’t give a damn.’ 

So intense was the fighting in the 
early days of the operations that 
Col. Zanuck said he and his camera- 
men carried on their mission with a 
tommy gun in one hand a crank of 


a camera in the other. He said he 
spent one night in what appeared 
to be a deserted hotel only to 


awaken the following morning and 
find the hotel and surrounding ter- 
ritory had been evacuated by local 
authorities because two unexploded 
Nazi bombs lay in the center of the 
hostelry. 


60 FILMS ON JAN. 
PRODUCTION 
SLATE . 





Hollywood, Jan. 8. 


More than 60 pictures will get | 
the gun in major and independent 
at 


Studios 


during January, 


(31) at the conclusion of a $100,000 
action charging plagiarism and 
breach of contract. In directing that 
judgment be awarded on the merits 
to RKO, Judge Clancv declared that 
‘there are no facts upon which any 
theory of quasi-contract to support 
the plaintiff's claim can be based.’ 

Stein, also known as Jay George, 
alleged that he submitted to RKO 
on or about March, 1937, a story, 
‘Turkey With Dressing,’ and 
RKO, at its request, agreed to pay 
a fair and reasonable price for use 
of his ideas and plot. He claimed 
that they violated that agreement. 
He also alleges that soon after that 
RKO produced a picture, ‘New Faces 
of 1937,’ and that his ideas and his 
plot were extracted from his com- 
position 


that 


na By MORI KRUSHEN 





When Clark Gable enlisted in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps last summer 
he touched off the explosive spark 
that shocked show business, particu- 
larly Hollywood, into a sudden real- 
ization that the loss of its greatest 
collective asset, namely talent, was 
imminent. For the past $2,000,000,000 
motion picture empire, for all its 
great wealth and enormous prestige, 
is vulnerable to this extent—that it 
rests upon a foundation consisting of 
the initiative, talent and enterprise 
of a scant handful of unusually 
gifted people. 

Without these few scores of peo- 
ple the hazards of production assume 
even greater speculative aspects. No 
other industry of comparable scope 
is so peculiarly dependent upon the 
rare creative and artistic ability of 
so small a proportion of its total 
manpower. 

Prior to Gable’s enlistment Holly- 
wood had been but vaguely con- 
scious that the war would make 
some inroads on personnel, though 
no major upheavel in the stellar 
ranks was believed probable. True, 
others had gone into the armed serv- 
ices previously—James Stewart, 
Robert Montgomery, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., to mention a few—but 
Gable’s enlistment handed the film 
industry its biggest jolt. 

Gable was not only the No. 1 box- 
office man in pictures. He also en- 


worship prevalent in a colony, 
sentially cynical, intrinsically make- 
believe both on and off the studio 
lot. Gable was the leader of the set 
in which he moved. Others were 
ready to follow where he led. 

The manpower and talent 
lem, which Gable symbolized and 
accentuated, became troublesome 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. At that 
time it was only the hastily impro- 
vised statement, issued by Selective 


Service Director General Lewis 
Hershey, to the effect that picture 
business was ‘essential,’ which pre- 


into the 
and Marine 


ers from the studios 

of the Army, Navy 

Corps. 
Just 





Want to Get In 
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prob- | 


vented a mass exodus of name play- | 





Hollywood’s Home Charities 





| 

Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
| Yuletide season brought to a cli- 
|}max this community’s busiest and 
most varied year of giving, and full 


| advantage was taken of the oppor- 


| tunity. Figured that with the talent | 


| contributions of the Hollywood Vic- 
| tory Committee, plus United Service 
Organizations with that body’s mul- 
tiple adjuncts, organized _ studio 
activities, and plain volunteers, the 
holidays wound up with picture 
family’s greatest outpouring to the 
servicemen. 

Talent, cash, gifts, time, all were 
tossed into the pot that cooked up 
happiness for the boys. Rosalind 
Russell led her own gang in a des- 
ert foray. Hedda Hopper took over 
another crowd that sought out inac- 
cessible spots on the Mojave’s burn- 
ing sands—and they burn in Decem- 
ber, too, though with not so fierce a 
heat as in August. 

Around Hollywood itself and its 
environs the spirit of jollity pre- 
vailed. Stage Door Canteen, with 
| Eddie Cantor leading the way, was 
| practically a continuous perform- 
| ance, probably the top cuffo attrac- 





witnessed. Places operated by the 
| Hollywood Guild, the AWVS, VACS, 
and all the other charitable and re- 
lief outfits run for the most part by 


| Hollywood wives and some of the 
| upper layer of stars, like Bette 

Davis, put on a gala holiday week 
| beginning with the day before 


| Christmas and reaching a grand cli- 
| max New Year’s Eve. 

All this year’s-end activity served 
| 

| 


merely to nail down a gigantic sus- | 


tained effort such as Hollywood 
| never has experienced, and which 
| promises to take on further record 
; momentum as the war year of 194: 


gendered the nearest thing to hero- | tion this town of many benefits has, 


es- | 


| Great Tribute to Filmland 


but it belongs to the year’s record. 
This unique institution situated in 
the rolling slopes of Woodland Hills 
some 15 miles out Ventura Boule- 
vard from Hollywood is one of show 
biz’s unique tributes to itself, though 
it was not meant that way. Opened 
with considerable fanfare last. fall, 
it has already proved its worth many 
|times over. A committee of the 
Screen Actors Guild, chairmaned by 
Jean Hersholt, administers the 
House, passes on the qualifications of 
those seeking a haven in it, and takes 
charge of all executive work such 
as soliciting and accepting donations, 

Guests at the House are reported 
well content. There are not only 
comforts but luxuries, plus the 
greatest luxury of all, which is hav- 
ing not a care in the world. SAG 
committee carefully withholds facts 
and figures, and especially identities, 
but no secret is made of the fact 
that on any afternoon at the House 
can be found a great aggregation of 
the stellar talent of the past, includ- 
ing many glittering stage personali- 
ties. There are books aplenty, pianos 
and other musical instruments, and 
at this time Jules C. Stein of Music 
Corp. of America is sponsoring a 
campaign to acquire a couple of pipe 
organs. Radios galore, of course, 
|furnishings of solid, substantial com- 
| fort provided from scores of well- 
| to-do homes, and a theatre at which 
jare shown weekly a choice of the 
{top current films. 


Distaffers’ Grand Job | 


Estimated that fully 6,000 Holly- 
}wood women now are giving the 
major part of their time to the 
servicemen in one way or another. 
War work of the distaffers has 
| grown just like the war itself. Jobs 
being performed by these femmes 





ranks | 


| gets into its swing. There will be no | are not just for fun, either, but en- 
letdown. Don’t try to add it all up|tgil genuine sacrifices of time and 
| in terms of coin because you|}money. A good 90% of the femme 
would get into astronomical figures | participation is uncelebrated in pub- 
that wouldn’t mean anything, and/|jicity blurbs, done in a quiet way 


result of |} 


No sooner was Hershey's state- 
ment issued than the Screen Actors’ 
Guild disavowed its implications. | 
SAG declared it wanted no blanket 
deferments for male actors. 


Few 


besides there is no’ way of keeping 
exact track. The Victory Commit- 
report shortly before 
Christmas showed by statistics that 
| plenty is being done. 

promi-| Motion Picture Country House {is 
page 64) } not part of war charity 


tee’s issued 


+ 


maie star of any 


(Continued on the 




















WILLIAM A. SEITER 


William A. Seiter has directed one of his greatest pictures for 
1942, “You Were Never Lovelier,” starring Fred Astaire and Rita 
Hayworth, and is now directing “Destroyer,” starring Edward G. 
Robinson and Glenn Ford. 
| Both these pictures are Columbia releases. 


effort | 


| off the beaten track. 
| The gals are doing a tremendous 
lot of sewing, fund-raising, admin- 
istration work, bedmaking, floor- 
sweeping, cooking, waiting table 
land the like. 

For every glamor dame who has 
taken to the road on a bond-selling 


on 





| tour, reaping no little kudos to her- 
iself in the doing, there must be a 
score Or more who take on the 
thankless, unsung chores Thank- 
less is hardly the word, since these 
women are in constant contact with 
the boys in uniform and these latter 
iall proclaim with not a dissenting 
|voice that Hollywood is the place 
vhere all good soldier sailors and 
marines hope to be sent. They say 
there’ no ‘place in the country 
Vnere a erviceman can be O ire 
f 1 rou ] r 
M e fe ile ¢ leveloped 
Iron ma unan oO peg! ng 
i little charity acort that ev ) 
i} when the Var emergence i > 
oO! ACES offe1 é ! é Army 
|Camps Em«s rgency Service be na 
the Little Godmother n 1939, de- 
signed to aid needy orphans. Pearl 
|Harbor changed the designed and 
streamlined body into an out and 
out war affair. ACES wear no uni- 
form. Membership requirements in- 
clude advanced knowledge of Red 
Cross and first aid work, and the 


gals really buckle down. 
air raid wardens. 

Same way the present Naval Aid 
Auxiliary, one of the largest and 
busiest femme outfits, started as 
| Bundles for Britain and later on be- 
came Bundles for Bluejackets. Now, 
under Naval officer supervision, the 
gals have taken on the enormous 
chore of looking after the sailors of 
our Navy and merchant marine, and 
thousands are in the work, including 
jmany of the town’s biggest names in 
,and out of show biz. Sponsors, all 

have to part with coin, 


Many are 





pes whom 
and not birdseed either, constitute a 
blue chip roster 
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Theat npa g World War I s!} 

) ine 194 ; l find t the 25-year inter- 
Val i rou ite ( n some resp¢ 

t e ca ) d, and, conversely 
In any other respects the same patter! exists now 
as a quarter-ol-a-cel tury ago. 

The sameness is apparent in the songs of the day 
first martial, then hateful, vengeful, ana later glad- 
it’s-all-over, when the Armistice came. The same 
mobilization of show business is e\ dent now, except- 
ing today’s forces are more potent, and the impact 


greater, having the decidedly improved advantages of 


media for propaganda as the talking 


the radio. 


vidid 
and 


such 
screen 
Within show business itself, naturally, the decadence 
of vaudeville; the advent of Prohibition, the growth 
of the niteries; the expansion of the screen, with sound 


coming only a decade later, and, of course, radlo 
still to be heard from, made al] the difference of 


two eras. 


Some of the chronological highlights of ‘Variety's’ 
first wartime Anniversary Number, its 12th, dated 
Dec. 28, 1917 (260 pages), and ‘Variety’s’ 13th Anni- 
versary Number (peacetime edition; Dec. 27, 1918; 


183 pages) are bright reading, and not without their 
historic significance. 
fi 12TH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, DEC. 28, 1917 | 

Lead story: London theatre rentals up; big business 
for all shows; house shortage worrying English man- 
agers. Even failures making money. 

Joe Leblang reported dickering for the 101 Ranch 
(deal never happened). The ‘Ziegfeld Follies’ set a new 
Chi record, $27,000 on the week. (Currently a vaude- 
show, ‘Priorities,’ is doing the top biz in the loop, at 
$15,000; ‘Good Night’ Ladies’ and ‘Porgy and Bess,’ 
$12,000 each). 

Fred Stone, agented by Jack McKeon (later Stan- 
ley Co. of America exec) was set for 10 weeks’ work 
for Paramount at a round sum of $150,000. 

Walter C. Kelly (The Virginia Judge’) was asking, 








‘After the War—What?’ 
Skigie (Sid Silverman) wrote on ‘Military Schools 
—and Boys.’ Wellington (Duke) Cross was under 


management of ‘the two Rays’ Hitchcock and Goetz, In 





the new revue, ‘Words and Music’ at the Fulton. 
The Music Publishers’ Protective Assn. was formea 
in 1917 to ‘wipe out the greatest evil of all times,’ 
the payment of acts. (Doesn't that sound familiar in 
1943”) 
The 12th anniversary editorial, by Sime, reviewed 


the first war year; the paper profits, extravagant 
overhead and inflated salaries in the picture business, 
which threatened it seriously that year; a third legit 


syndicate was being formed to battle the Shuberts 
and K&E; vaudeville held up; the public wouldn't 


support poor stage (legit) shows at $2; burlesque had 
its best year; and the Treasury Dept. pointed out that 
Thrift Stamps are not redeemable in cash—‘they’re 
simply intended as a convenient method for the small 
savers to accumulate enough to purchase Liberty 


Bonds, which bear interest and are redeemable in 
cach.’ 
Savoy & Brennan did a ‘Mutterings of Margie’ 


dame characterizations 
heatrical Papers his annual brushoff 


column, in line with their 


Sime gave the ” 


appraisal. The then theatrical weeklies were the 
Dramatic News, Dramatic Mirror, Clipper (later 
bcught by ‘Variety’ and merged into this paper in 
1923), the Star and ‘Variety,’ ; published in New 
York; Vaudeville (Chicago), Billboard (Cincinnati) 
Critic (Seattle), and Rounder (San Francisco). 
WHEN THEY CALLED ’EM CABARETS 

In cabarets (not called nite clubs yet), the Palais 
Royal and Healy’s Golden Glades were tops with thei: 
shew 90c couverts were edging into the American 
scene to absorb the ‘very expensive’ $2,000 to $2,500 
overhead for talent. 

1917 War Songs: ‘Don’t Steal the Sweetheart of a 


Soldier, ‘So Long Mother’ (Remick); ‘A Baby’s Prayer 
at Twilight for Her Daddy Over There,’ ‘Do Something,’ 
‘Joan of Arc’ (Waterson, Berlin & Snyder); ‘There’s 
A Long, Long Trail, ‘I’m Going to Follow the Boys, 


‘The Dream of a Soldier Boy,” ‘The Army’s Full of 
Irish,” ‘Trooper Flynn,” ‘Somewhere in France is the 
Lily,” ‘That’s A Mother’s Libs rty Loan, ‘Then I'll 
Come Back to You (Witmarhk vhich also footnoted 
its ( Kiss Me Ag ( De g a great song for prima 
donnas by V. Herbert and H. Blossom’). Richmond 
Music (now Robbins). plugged ‘There’s a Vacant Chair 
in Every Home Tonight, ‘When the Boys from Dixie 
Eat the Melon on the Rhine’: Kendis-Brockman Musi 
Co. told of ‘We're Going to Hang the Kaiser (Under 
the Linden Tree’); Stasny had ‘When Yankee Doodle 
Learns to Parlez Yous Francais’ ‘When We Reach 
That Old Port ‘Somewhere in France)’ and ‘A Sol- 


dier’s Rosary’; Tell Taylor told of ‘He Sleeps Beneath 


the Soil of France; ‘There’s One More River We're 
Going to Cross (And That’s the River Rhine)’ and 
‘Wo'’re } > - 7 ats 7 : 

We're in the Army Now’; William Jerome. who was 


the original publisher of ‘Over There,” gave out with 
‘When the Yanks Come Marching Home, and McKin- 
ley Music had ‘When the Kaiser Does the Goose-Step 


to a Good Old American Rag’ and ‘I’m Hitting the 
Trail to Normandy.’ 

Jack Lait, writing to son George, in an open letter 
in ‘Variety,’ gave some lowdown on ‘Writing a Play’ 
that’s solid-Jackson even 1943 George is now 


INS’ crack North Africa. 

In the heyday of vaudeville, Lewis & Gordon Pro- 
ducing Co., Inc., Al Lewis, general manager—to quote 
the ad—had a flock ef Aaron Heffman, John B. Hymer 
and Sam Shipman-Clara Lipman sketches touring, 
with such stars as Sam Mann, Henry 8B. Toomer, 
Harry Green, Lee Kehimar, William Lawrence, Donald 
Brian, ‘Mr.’ Louis Mann (that’s before Mr. Paul Muni), 
Lew Dockstadter, Gertrude Vanderbilt, Hugh Her- 
bert, Sam Hearn, Eddie & Sadie Bernard, Effie Shan- 


war correspondent 


Vast Show Biz Changes Apparent 
Between World Wars I and Il 


ABEL GREEN 











Dominant °42 Film Trend, Apart 








non. Bernie & Baker (Ben and Phil), Reine Davies, 
Lou Holtz, et al.. Even the Washington Square Play- | 
ers. in Eugene G, O'Neill's ‘In the Zone, were ina 
L&G vaude tour; that middle ‘G’ has since been 
dropped by O'Neill. And Benjamin F. Glazer’s ‘Love | 
Thy Neighbor’ (Altruism) was another Washington 
Square Players hit doing a vaudery fling. 
Self-conscious, German-dialectic comedian Henry 


Lewis—he of ‘Squidgilum’ fame later on advertised 
that in January, 1910, at the Manhattan theatre, N. sy 
his German brogue was born, but that it died Oct. 
18. 1917, at the opening night of a Winter Garden 


(N. Y.) engagement. He ‘buried’ it at the same stand 
two months later, on Dec. 10. (C’est la guerre). 
os TOPFLIGHT AGENTS AND ACTS 

~ ‘Topflight agents, acts, etc., of the day: Chamberlain 
Brown with a big stable of actors; Mandel & Rose, 
ditto: Bob Matthews, Milt Collins, Harry Weber, Ger- 
trude Weber, Rose & Curtis, Billy Sharp, Tom 
Patricola & Ruby Myers, Lew Cantor, Dale & Boyle, 
Trixie Friganza, Annette Kellermann, Ernest R Ball 








& Maude Lambert, Belle Baker, Blanche Merrill, Ed 
Morton, James Madison, Bert & Harry Gordon, 


William Morris-Pat Casey agency, Ray Samuels, Joe 
Towle, Elliott, Comstock & Gest (Chu Chin Chow,’ 
‘The Wanderer,’ ‘Leave It te Jane,’ ‘Oh, Boy,’ ‘Ex- 
perience,’ ‘Very Good Eddie,’ etc.), Roger Imhof, Conn 
& Coreene, Blossom Seeley (Benny Fields, Benny 
Davis, Jack Salisbury, Ray Lopez and Charlie Thorpe 
in support), Capt. Louis Sorcho’s Submarine Show, 
Long Tack Sam, Fred Niblo, Julius Lenzberg, Harry 


Carroll, Clifford C. Fischer, Ray, Gordon and Wm. 
Deoley (Family), ‘Judge’ Walter C. Kelly, Jos. Fox 
& William Ward’s 50th anniversary tour, Gus Hill, 
Gladys Clark & Henry Bergman, Swor & Avey, 


Johnny Dooley & Yvette Rugel, Anna Chandler, Joe 
Laurie, Jr. & Aleen Bronson, McIntyre & Heath, 
Percy Elkeles, Oliver Morosco, C, B. Maddock, Gene 
Buck, Herman Timberg, Nan Halperin, Charlie Olcott, 
Mme. Kahn, WVMA, UBO, Loew’s, Orpheum Circuit 


By 

Jan. 3 

in Holly- 
the 


pictures, 


| Hollywood, 
The only definite trend 


wood the past 12 months was 


war effort as depicted in 
The international struggle gave stu- 
| dios the basis for many a plot—good, 
| bad and indifferent. 

| Musicals almost furnished the 
|basis for a ‘cycle,’ but a checkup 
on tunefilms proved that the quan- 
tity and quality ran pretty even 
with past seasons. Comedies, both 
jlow and high, held up their average 
for number turned out and variety 
jof theme. It was in the field of 
| serious drama that war took over as 
| nearly every potent dramatic film 
|based its plot on some phase of the 
|war effort. 
| A trend did seem to materialize 
| slightly in the writer-producer field 
|and if it should assume more definite 
shape it has all the earmarks of doing 
lthe motion picture business a great 
deal of good as far as making better 
films is concerned. The film scriv- 
ener saw the horizons opening wider 
for his future efforts as indications 
pointed towards development of 
writer-producers and writer-direc- 
itors. The wartime advantages of 
! such move, if becoming general 
| among writers equipped with the 
| Savvy to make the transition, is ene 
ibig step towards easier production 
| under the many government restric- 
| tions. Before-production trimming 
|of wasteful scenes and the establish- 
iment of showmanly entertainment 





(M. Meyerfeld, Jr., president, Orpheum theatre, San |qualities right from the birth of a 
Francisco: Martin Beck, managing director, Palace |story idea and carrying through to 
Theatre Bldg., N. Y., is the way the ad read); Amal-| the finished picture, should end half- 


gamated Vaudeville Agency (B. S. Moss, president), 
A. H. Woods, Harry Fox, Harry Girard, Keith’s Enter- 





prises, Hippodrome’s ‘Cheer Up,’ Baron Long’s Venice 
Cal. and L. A. dancery-dineries; Murray’s; Albert de 
Courville London Productions, Miller & Lyles, Earl 
Fuller’s Famous Jazz Bands, Max Siegel, Sam Scrib- | 
ner, Jacobs & Jermon, Hurtig & Seamon, Mollie Wil- 
liams, Al Reeves, Billy Watson, Fred Irwin, Jack Reid, 
The Bostonians (Chas. H. Waldron), Kate Pullman, 
Max Hart, Jack Clifford, H. B. Marinelli, Morris & 
Feil, Bessie Clayton, Tommy Gray, Earl & Yates, 
Agency, Eva Tanguay, Raymond B. West, Tom Ince, 
Oscar C. Apfel, Wm. D. Taylor, Tod Browning, Eddie 
Cline, Al Christie, Victor Schertzinger, D. W. Griffith, 
Frank Lloyd, Charles Miller (‘director of ‘The Flame 
of the Yukon,’ the sensation of 1917, is now direct- 
ing Norma Talmadge,’ the ad read), Lambert Hillyer, 


Scott Sidney, Monte Blue, Clarence G. Badger, Jerome 
Storm, J. Grubb Alexander, C. Gardner Sullivan, 
Hampton Del Ruth, Tom J. Geraghty, Jack Cunning- 


ham, William Desmond, Polly Moran, Frank Keenan, 
Clara Williams, Julian Eltinge (‘the world’s foremost 
impersonator of the fair’sex, according to the copy), 


William S. Hart, George Chesbro, 
Fatty Arbuckle, Harry Gribbon, Al 


Dorothy 
St. John 


Dalton, 
& Buster 


Keaton, Texas Guinan ‘Cleading woman, Triangle 
Film Corp., Culver City, Calif.2), Roy Stewart, Norma 
Talmadge, Dustin Farnu Harry Carey, John Ford, 
Franklyn Farnum, Victor Moore & Emma Littlefield 


Herbert n 
SAW FILMS’ SATURATION POINT 
Joshua Lowe (Jolo), now 

don bureau, in 1917, thought the cinema had reached 

its art perfection; decried the $2 picture, after an 
abortive attempt, thought 50 or 60c encugh, but fore- 


saw an ever-increasing rise in admissions at deluxe 
theatres. 


Rawlinson 


‘Variety’s chief of Lon- 


Hiller & Wilk, Inc., were then leading play agents; 
Jeke Wilk is now WB story editor. 

8a 

S. L. (Roxy) Rothapfel (as then spelled) was boss 


of the Rialto and Rivoli theatres on Broadway; Harold 
Edel 


was managing director of the Strand where 
Goldw ‘Thais,’ with Mary Garden, was the Christ- 
‘ eal 

Le J Selz ' presenting’ Constance 
| P } e Fo ‘ , and Joe Sche \q Va 
eser g” er Ni i ‘Eugene O’Brien lead): both 

er Select P es Corp. banner 
Vincent Bryant expounded on the fact that the 
( rema the bigge laugh in the picture busi- 

as 1917, don’t forget). Such vision! 

Phen current film highlight Billie Burke at Par, 
Toto the clown for Pathe, Fannie Ward at Pathe. 
Herkheimer Bros., Baby Marie Osborne and William 


Bertram 


comedies, 


her director, Maurice Tourneur, Billy West 


Record film price for a story that year was $25,000 
for the Cohan & Harris hit, ‘The House of Glass,’ paid 
by Clara Kimball Young Co. 
original was the $20,000 paid Anthony Paul Kelly for 
his ‘The Birth of a Race,’ purchased by William L. 
Sherrill, which will be ‘a mammoth production of 
from 8 to 10 reels,’ Jack Noble directing. 

The 12th Anniversary Number—260 pages—didn’t 
reflect much excitement, in toto. 


war 





The 1918 ‘Peace’ edition. 

Sime’s 1918 editorial led off: ‘Happy New Year! 1919 
will be happier than any year since 1913, no matter 
what 1919 brings forth for anyone, for it won't bring 
War. 

Sime erred, as did the rest of the worid, with the 
iext sentence: ‘Warfare 


(Cor 


between 
tinued on 63) 


page 


A near-record for an| 


nations is through, | 


decisions that use time 
without contributing 
| boxoffice value. 


stor k 


noticeably to 


and 1 aw 


~ Not Every Writer Can Do It 


Not every writer can successfully 


make the transition, not because of 
the mystery surrounding producei 
attribute High art’ tendencie 


t 


biggest 


not 


would be the 
It's mass appeal 
a boxoffice payoff, and the 
studios are wising up to the fact that 


stumbling 
block class 


that has 


a sturdy writing craftsman who is 
able to pound out drama or fun with 
a general appeal already has the 
showmanly qualities a producer 
needs to assure entertainment that 
sells tickets 

The seasoned writer with under- 
standing and ability to reach the 


public with a well-written story can 
easily hurdle the mechanical func- 
tions that form a part of a producer's 


}experience. Such things as budgets, 


time elements, etc., fall within the 
ken of any experienced production 
assistant and can readily be ab orpeéd 
iby the smart scribbler, but the 
knowledge of what constitutes 
screenable material and how best to 
~ |put it on celluloid is the natural 
.|equipment of the seasoned writer 
as it is of the producer, so the type- 


writer pounder with plain, common 
sense 
ated 
| some 
| 


s right in line for the hyphen- 
title now being handed 
studios, . 

| Writers seem to feel there is every 
}indication that the examples offered 
|during the past 12 


Out at 


months are but 
the beginning of the trend and are 
eyeing that two-way title with great 
anticipation. Those informed on the 
subject believe it’s the writer with 
commercial lit oO has the bi 
gest cl ‘ ike ark ( 
ouble nde ( ever ( } he 
write a » proauce a cl 
film of big boxoffice ma draw hye 


greatest acclaim 


Here Are A Few Of ’Em 


Among the 


prominent screen 

writers who are venturing into 
new fields is Dudley Nichols. Long 
ts . ,ong 


| known for his ability with the type- 
writer and associated as a Scripter 
{oe some of Hollywood’s more prom- 
| Inent class features, Nichols is now 
| rane his hand at production on a 
| One-picture deal at RKO in associa- 
The picture 
|is ‘This Land is Mine,’ an original 
| by Renoir whicl Nichols scripted 
| and Which Renoir directed. The 
| combination’s picture was completed 
| Several days under schedule and 
also under budgét. Not a bad first 
try, although reai value of the ven- 
| ture will be finally measured at the 
| boxoffice. 

| Another writer who soon breaks 
| into a new field is Seton I. Miller 
| now carrying a writer-producer con- 
| tract with Paramount that becomes 
effective when ipletes his eur- 


t stint for Lester Cowan at 


| tion with Jean Renoir. 


he con 


rer 


t 





From War Stories, Was Growth 
Of Writer-Producer’s Worth 


BILL BROGDON 


Columbia on ‘Heart of a (Ciiv? 
Miller is earning associate producer 


credit for his Cowan job and a 
previous Cowan credit was ‘Com. 
mandos Strike at Dawn.’ That he 


knows material likely to hit publie 
fancy is seen by a check of his 
screen credits, a recent one be ng 
20th-Fox’s Technicolor feature, “The 
Black Swan.’ Miller hasn't chosen 
his first Paramount chore as yet, 
although studio offered to turn over 
‘Frenchinan’s Creek’ to him to 
fashion for the screen. 








‘Brackett, Wilder, Manning — ~y 





Paramount did some shuffling with 
the writing team of Charles Brackett, 
and Billy Wilder, coming up with an 
extra producer and director, respec. 
tively, while at the same time keep- 


ing their services as writers. ‘The 
Major and the Minor’ offers proof 
that shuffle was a wise one. Univer. 


sal found the idea a handsome one 
that paid off when it elevated Bruce 
Manning to a producership. Writer 
has just completed demonstration of 
his versatility by adding a direc- 
torial credit to his list. having 
megged ‘Forever Yours,’ when Jean 
Renoir bowed out. Another U writer 
to add to his work was Dwight Tay- 
lor with production of ‘Nightmare’ 
and other pictures coming up. 
Going down the list there can be 


' found the name of Sidney Buchman, 


former prexy of the Screen Writers 


| Guild who now occupies an import- 


ant executive production 
Columbia. At 
Wolfson, 
Erwin 


berth at 
same studio is P. G. 
now a producer-w riter, 
Gelsey. 20th-Fox, after the 
sterling example of Nunnally John- 


|son, advanced Lamarr Trotti to the 
double spot. George Waggner for 
some time has been proving his 


| ducer-director 


worth at Universal as _ writer-pro- 


although lately has 


concentrated more on the producer 


position. Alex Gottlieb is another at 
Universal who jumped from writer 
ranks. Philip and Julius Enstein did 
;Okav at Warners as a writi team 
}and are now credited as producer- 
writers on ‘Shine on Harvest Moon.’ 
At the same lot Jerry Wald ade 
the transition, as did Robert Buck- 
ner 

Judging from the above list of 


writers, plus others jumped to pro- 
ibilities, Holly 


track with development 


ducer respon vood is 


on the right 


of top production talent from a rank 
that is more likely to have the men 
with the ability to ‘assume the 
| responsibility, making the trend 


f it 


is such a thing, a most favorable one. 
War Stories, of Course } 

Since new picture trends f any. 
always result from the end in 
stories. the upswing in war pictures 
naturally followed the move to ac- 
quire film rights to war yarns that 
could be adapted to the screen. In 
pite of the heavy concentratic on 


subjects, studios largely kept 
a check-rein on their enthusiasms so 


topical 


| that product could be balanced with 


| the 
|} and music. 





proper proportions of comedy 


It was in the field of the 


small, cheaply-made war quickie 
that the topical trend got out of 
hand, forming a pile-up of suc! 
product that it will be a long time 


playing out if their release is con- 


tinued. Such features didn't aid re- 
irns of the thoughtfully made ar 
drama, but these succeeded spite 
of the handicaps imposed by the 
quickies 

Majors were just as guilty of 
throwing the cheap product on the 
market as the independents, 1 e- 
deeming features were ‘Mrs. Min- 


iver, ‘Random Harvest.’ ‘This Above 
All’ ‘Wake Island” ‘Commandos 
Strike at Dawn,’ ‘In Which We 


Serve, ‘Eagle Squadron’ and others 
still to be delivered to the public eyé. 


Ramish’s Coast Buy 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3 


Adolph Ramish, pioneer Coast 
showman. bought the property 
housing the Glendale theatre. in 


Glendale, for $250,000. Theatre is 
operated under a 16-year lease by & 
subsidiary of the Fox-West Coast 
circuit. Purchase was made for in- 
vestment purposes. 
Ramish owns and 


operates the 


Royal Amusement Co. in Honolulu, 
in addition 
provnerties in 


trict, 


to numerous theatre 
the Los Angeles ©is- 
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Soldiers’ B.O. Champion of 1942 Looks TOP 6 PIX EVERY MONTH 
To Be a Pic Glorifying Trad 
ivals, the Marines—‘Shores of i Bat ee ol 


bid . attendance at War Dept. Theatres are listed below, starting with 
itl 0 n a : January, 1942.] 
+ eke | 
Tri oll ‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par) ‘Birth of the Blues’ (Par) 
| ‘Corsican Brothers’ (UA) ‘Suspicion’ (RKO) 
Bob Hope a Close Second—Camp Theatres Get Pix Ahead of Civilians 
—They Like Service, Glamour and Action Pictures 


j 
FEBRUARY 
| ‘Ball of Fire’ (RKO) ‘Babes on Broadway’ (M-G) 
By Andrew R. Kelley 
| (Drama editor, The Washington Star) 


Anniversary 





JANUARY 


RI 





‘All Through the Night’ (WB) ‘Hellzapoppin’ (U) 

‘They Died With Boots On’ (WB) ‘Sullivan's Travels’ (Par) 

MARCH 
‘Johnny Eager’ (M-G) 
‘The Bugle Sounds’ (M-G) 
‘Ride "Em Cowboy’ (U) 





‘Song of the Islands’ (20th) 
‘Captains of the Ciouds’ (WB) 
‘Son of Fury’ (20th) 











APRIL 
Washington, Jan. 3. the Japs became ambitious. R. B. , dealing, but it completely eliminated | ov a or (20th) se ag ge 
It would be odd if the soldiers of |Murray, civilian director of the | soldier gripes that Army movies are | ‘Courtship of 5 ie Hardy’ (M-G) Fag ger li (WB) 
the United States Army voted the | Service, has been with it since diaver ‘old hat.’ They had, for instance, | _— y y 
best picture of 1942 the one that gave | days. He watched it grow from the |Sonja_ Henie’s ‘Iceland’ in May, MAY 
a salute to the United States Marines. j time the ledger pages were filled in though it was not nationally released ‘Ship Ahoy’ (M-G) ‘Rio Rita’ (M-G) 
It would be odd, because they say hae. ink, to the point where it not until July. . ‘Tortilla Flat’ (M-G) ‘King’s Row’ (WB) 
the boys in khaki are jealous of the | only cares for soldiers in domestic Six district offices are located in ‘My Favorite Blonde’ (Par) ‘My Gal Sal’ (20th) 
‘Devildogs. Yet as ‘Variety's’ annual | camps, but in every theatre of oper- |New York, Atlanta, Washington, St 
edition goes to press, a good bet | ations -where Uncle Sam’s flag flies. | Louis, Dallas and Seattle. Each dis- JUNE 
would be ‘To the Shores of Tripoli’! It is good, of course, that the Serv- trict office has a branch, the loca-| ‘Juke Girl’ (WB) ‘Broadway’ (U) 
as the 1942 champion of the camp |ice grew up the hard way so that |tions being Boston, Charlotte, New ‘biz Shot’ (WB) ‘Syncopation’ (RKO) 
theatres (176% attendance). today, without being brash, it has | Orleans, Denver, San Francisco and ‘This Gun for Hire’ (Par) ‘Magnificent Dope’ (20th) 
Soldiers do like service pictures. | the robustness, the experience and | Los Angeles. The principal duty of JULY 
They do like glamour girls. They | the confidence engendered by the | these field offices is the booking cf we , f r ; 
like action. Either the pictures | respect of an appreciative Army. | film for theatres located in their as- ‘Bey ond the Blue Horizon’ (Par) This Above All (20th) 
‘move,’ or the men in uniform do. | Literally and factually, the Service signed territories. The Engineering | ‘Wings for the Eagle’ (WB) ‘Flight Lieutenant (Col) 
They chuck millions of dollars |is owned by the military personnel | & Maintainance Division is located Crossroads’ (M-G) Take a Letter, Darling’ (Par) 


of the U. S. Army. 
What do soldiers like in the way 


in St. Louis. 


through the boxoffice windows, and ; | 
Movies follow U. S. soldiers around 


often they reject what the deep dish 


AUGUST 


‘Pride of the Yankees’ (RKO) 


iti 35? ir y ri as ‘Tarzan’s N. Y. Adventure’ (M-G) 
etropolitan motion picture critics |of screen features? Who are their | the world. Today the Ser ice has | RS dies a . ; 
moo ~ epochal, or significant. favorite stars? What features did | theatres in the 48 states, District of | sec ann os Lae § (U) ‘Footlight Serenade’ (20th) 
And the Army of the United States |best at the boxoffice? These are |Columbia, Alaska, Newfoundland, | ackass Mall (M-G) Talk of the Town’ (Col) 


on, 


is thoroughly up to date in its |showmanship questions, and in the | Bermuda and Trinidad section of the SEPTEMBER 
film menu. In World War I, the|Tower building on 14th street in | Carribean Defense Command. (Serv- ‘Desperate Journey’ (WB) ‘Across the Pacific’ (WB) 
Y. M. C. As for 15c showed pictures } Washington, headquarters of the | ice for posts in the Hawaiian Depart- ‘Somewhere I'll Find You’ (M-G) ‘Holiday Inn’ (Par) 


ment and the Porto Rican and Pan- 
ama Sectors is provided by similar 


that were on their last reelings, gen- | Service, they are keeping alert and 
erally after they had played every | alive on servicemen's preferences. 


‘Eagle Squadron’ (U) ‘Mrs. Miniver’ (M-G) 


OCTOBER 
































honkytonk in the United States. To- ‘Variety’ is able to disclose for the | organizations | under the direction | ‘Wake Island’ (Par) ‘Glass Key’ (Par) 

day it’s different. The soldier on' first time the boxoffice record of Pee commanding officers.) | ‘Flying Tigers’ (Rep) ‘Navy Comes Through’ (RKO) 
How Hollywood Does Its Bit | ‘Major and the Minor’ (Par) ‘Yank at Eton’ (M-G) 

; ae 5 5 1 Hollywood’s contribution to the ; ; a NOVEMBER J 
BOX OFFICE | KADERS entertainment of Uncle Sam's sol- ‘Gentleman Jim’ (WB) Who Done It?’ (U) 
f 4 4 diers in far-off climes is substantial, | Forest Rangers’ (Par) ‘Seven Days’ Leave’ (RKO) 
with the cost borne by the industry. ‘Springtime in Rockies’ (20th) “You Were Never Lovelier’ (Col) 
(January-November, 1942, Inglusive) Soldiers in Theatres of Operation | 








throughout the world are supplied, 
without charge, with current releases 
in 16 mm. form. This film, sufficient | 


‘Ship Ahoy’ (M-G) 
‘Gentleman Jim’ (WB) 
‘Juke Girl’ (WB) 


‘Shores of Tripoli’ (20th) 
‘Son of Fury’ (20th) 


‘Sergeant York’ (WB) 


Wartime Selling and Buying 





‘Tortilla Flat’ (M-G) ‘The Bugle Sounds’ (M-G) in quantity to insure at least three | 
‘Pride of the Yankees’ (RKO) ‘Ball of Fire’ (RKO) programs a week for all Overseas | 
‘Wake Island’ (Par) ‘Forest Rangers’ (Par) Troops, is donated to U. S. forces by Faster Than Before 
‘Captains of the Clouds’ (WB) ‘Desperate Journey’ (WB) the film _industry. The film is| 
‘Johnny Eager’ (M-G) ‘Springtime in the Rockies’ (20th) made available without regard to 


release in this country, with the re- af cilia SeOiearsnae a 
sult that soldiers in far-fiung parts ‘ 

of the. world conceivably may see | By Roy Chartier 
jpictures before their home folks 
have the opportunity. 


‘Flying Tigers’ (Rep) 
‘The Big Shot’ (WB) 


‘Song of the Islands’ (20th) 
‘Fleet's In’ (Par) 














furlough may be away ahead of you, | the 700 camp theatres as they were The selling of pictures this season , adjustments that almost amount to 














-. | Now the question arises why do | : ; : : 
brother, when it comes to discussing |compiled up to Dec. 1. There is Pree Merrell oe the moving in camp? | (1942-43) has proved easier for the | something | charitable. In fact, one 
the latest Hollywood releases. For | still the financial statements for De- | Well ro privet to that pode ae distributor than in former years, al- |C°™Pa2y_ is permitting accounts to 
ne . ; ’ , 4 . é + > ° - a , . ot 
he gets ’em hot off the production | cember to be recorded, but any anal- | Were i coe it anda tien ae | h hist : ked for fil take pictures and play them with 
line. Over in North Africa they're | ysis of the 11 months record of 1942 | °° 0 Menge A tg yng ce ele he though higher prices 8 ea tor film | deals, based on results shown, made 
ace * bh ] : es aS many prints to service ica. ‘daa i 
looking at features that haven't been | will give exhibitors and producers a cams thantres P on holl tmnraction? have « reated considera le resistance after they have been exhibited. Not 
. ~ eer | ce -atres, a wholly x call. ‘ _ . rave : oe . 
released nationally in the U. S. A. |definite idea of what the U. S. Army Ree yall enalign aid fae se on among exhibitors and circuit buyers. only that, but this distributor is even 
- . < > SlV ,y - rea- -reasec rev ? : : 
yet prefers. Here is the record in the |< . e+e Pw eet sabia Increased demands, however, have |, ailing refunds to accounts, turning 
7 &t. son is soldiers figure they are getting ; . > ; : ; 
Now it could be that Bob Hope! box herewith. igs ; “a ’ we = not had the effect of benching film | pack a portion of rental, before the 
: ; a financial break when they can see! 4. jn past seasons since exhibitors , oe 
may make the 1942 campaign of the Perhaps it should be explained 'for 12c what it cost 25 to 75c to see ” Poa by ca eae _ | exhibitor has had an opportunity to 
camps a photo finish. For ‘Road lO} here that the average admission is while on furlough . a SAO SUCNGE SO Foes 20:2 _— }come into the exchange to make an 
: . j b 2UF 20 i. | > aAS . ‘ “oo 7 in , >} 
Morocco’ is galloping like Whirl- | 15¢. Sdldiers can buy coupon books There has bean we griping over the er measure than heretofore in order | ayplication for an adjustment. 
Ras " ee ae | ; * “tae ‘ : — ~~ 8 o cee heir theatres going. . , 
ad in the siretch Or Tyrone | good for 10 admissions for $1.20, thus camp admission charge. The decision to keep the . othe & While generally other distributors 
oe : The Black Swan iS pl — reducing the fee to 12 Ms p to No to operate on a self-sustaining basis The result is that major companies are prone to making equitable ad- 
} S > ve Se eS ut > ¥9° > ’ } r ese . 4 ° e ure r a¢ rear <« is e 
up doubloons in the camp afe . bu vember soldiers could uy th sé was reached in the belief that a more | 27 Wé lI ahead of last year at this justments where pictures fall down, 
as December wanes ‘Variety’ gives | books on credit, or what the U. S. ficient service could thus be ._| time, with some declared to show a ; Seagee wage 
' | ‘ ¥ efficient service could thus be pro- | * : ,|there are some cases where a branch 
you the tabulation up to the minute. | Army calls ‘jawbone,’ but the Serv- Sed as » chee ach to q|00% increase in contracts for the | : ty e 
. 3 ; I ¢ : », | vided, and a closer approach to a |? n anager, eager to make a showing, 
Supplying the U. S. Army is big |ice is now on a strictly hard cash cae — se secured th: first quarter of the season as com- | a 
} ‘ . ie - : maximum response securec ian ‘ : : refuse to listen to complaints. 
JUsiness with a capital B Let gen | operation All admissions are tax would be true in the case of a free | pared with the same period in 194). : si 
over s > > > > acts »e . , : : . 5 6o ;” 
vet ters rt - pertinent facts | free ; service financed from appropriated While this is remarkable, it is The 5 ‘Consenters | 
on tary ce | The cg satres ge » late : ‘ = teil 
on military celluloid. ; , [he camp theatres get the latest | rungs) The necessity for the avoid- | pointed out that numerous factors The five big companies, Metro 
When the history of America in! Hollywood releases. and generally |... . art : apne tae ss ' . . , ’ 
- Ae a, ance of an operational loss provides | have figured in connection with in- 
Globai War is written—from the | before they are available for civilian, the incentive for efficiency in the | ed ae Genelia Wiek ‘Gnade’ Paramount; RKO, Warners and 20th- 
» Wine eee need | tvat.oun shente t , — ; creased sales, cing the recalci- | 
time that the War Department sensed | first-run theatres. The product of management of the enterprise that |trant exhibitor or buyer to make | Fox, which are signatory to the con- 
an acute emergency il the actual |; i er s used. -rice ee —* ie . a yt : : : ——" 
nergency until th jall film producers i | used I ce ‘insures the successful accomplish- deals where. in prior times. he has|sent decree, are continuing to sell 
-clarat ; ¢ 1ere, in p es, 
declaration on Dec. 8, 1941—a most jnegotiations are conducted on the | nent of its mission 


amazing chapter will be how Uncle 
Sam expanded to meet the demands 
of men in uniform for amusement. 


| From 100 to 70@ in 2 Years 
On Oct. 5, 1940, the Army Motion 


Pinned . 
Picture Service had under operation | 


some 100 theatres devoted to the art 
of Hollywood By Nov. 18, 1942. it 
opened its 700th theatre. constructed 
and successfully operated for the 
screening of motion pictures In 
construction and planning the proj- 
ect presented something of stagger- 
Ing proportions. 

In becoming the largest chain the- 
atre operation in the world this cir- 
cult of camp houses increased its 
potential capacity from 10,000,000 
annually to 118,000,000, and it’s still 
srowing. This was emerging from 
short pants to long trousers in record 
time. 

_ What makes it all the more impos- 
Ing is that this is a self-sustaining 
Operation of the Federal establish- 
ment. It requires no annual War 
Dept. appropriation, existing on its 
Own boxoffice revenues. 

expen empha all of this rapid 
tic, pra required a solid founda- 
ian ‘ ncle Sam was not a novice 

Picture exhibition when Hirohito 


Ordera 

omoered the sneak punch. Actually 
a Army Motion Picture Service 
28 founded on Jan. 1, 1921. so that 


eG reached the voting age whe! 


same basis followed by a commercial 
theatre chain, special consideration 
being neither sought nor desired 
Features are rented on a percentage 


basis, short reels on flat rental, news- 


reels on age basis 


Army Likes Duals Also 


What does the U. S. Army think 


of double feature Well, it likes 
Lowell Mellett. but until the OWI 
Motion Picture Division Chief gets 
commercially operated houses to 


abolish the dual program, camp the- 
latres will take two. The program 
| schedule involves five changes a 
|week. The two best pictures are 
[shown for two days each, and the 
| 


one day each. On one of the single 
days a double-feature program is 
shown, consisting of two B pictures 
of the action type. 

You may see that the Army Motion 


| Picture Service is big business, and 
a word on how it is administered 
might be in order. Home office 1: 
in Washington, and Director R. B. 


Murray keeps in close contact with 
all of its divisions and subdivisions. 

This Mr. Murray knows his movies. 
|He’s a hard bargainer, and in 1942, 
after months of effort, succeeded in 


!getting first-run franchises for most | 


War Dept. theatres his was an} 
enterprising stroke that required 
hundreds ot conterence and close 


} for 
| whatever would add to the comfort 


next best three films are shown for | 


What becomes of the profits? Well, 
soldiers are glad that their nickels, 


dimes and pennies are making pos- 
sible movies for troops oversea 
They expect to be over there them- 
selves some day. Any profits realized 
are used to maintain the service at 
posts where losses are encountered, | 
for the purchase of new equipment, 


tol 


the general improvement of the 


service The profits distributed to 
posts with profitable theatres are 
made available to the Post Com- 


manders for the general welfare of | 


Garrison. 
sports, 


the They can spend them 


or the commisary 01 
and enjoyment of the men. 


One who has been close to the 


} 
{Army Motion Picture Service would 


label it the most efficient and well 
conducted agency of the War Dept. 
It has a splendid record. and on Cap- 
ito] Hill they point to it with pride 
as something that is 100° fulfilling 
its mission, and doing it ably. 





Par’s 4 for ‘Angels’ 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 


Dorothy Lamour, Betty Hutton, 
Diana Lynn and Mimi Chandler will 


share title roles in Paramount's 
‘Four Angels.’ 
E. D. Leshin produces from a 
cript by Norman Panama and Mel-| aren't 
r nk 


been in a position to create delays 


ani exercise bargaining advantages 


The war has changed all that, since 
th: distributors made fewer deliver- 
ies last season (1941-42) than expect- 
ed and since then have curtailed re- 
leases. with the consequence tnat 
theatres have run dry of product 
and, perforce, have had to come 
around to buy earlier than they an- 
ticipated Additionally, the distrib 
utors have taker reissues off the 
market, with few exceptio1 are 
not permitting accounts to raid the 
vaults for any old pictures which 
t..ey formerly bought for a few dol- 


| lars, meantime being able to keep 


operating. In other words, the 


tl eir film in small blocks and screen- 
ing the product first. All are pack- 
aging a quintet of pictures for sale 
at one time, excepting Metro, which 
the 12. 
ywever, exhibs are making 
drals for films than 
cated in with Warners, 
i lla! two or 
clip rather an 

Thi 


ana 


sturted season by selling. 


vari 
fewer 


JUS 
allo- 
in 
three ata 
established five. 


are 
blocks 
selling 


than 


partic 


policy on the part of Warners 
to a extent, with other 
decree companies, results from a 
tendency to hold back product al- 
though there plenty on hand, 
This, in turn, has made fewer pic- 


lesser 


is 


}tures available to regular accounts, 


Stance of the distribs this season re-| forcing them to buy earlier than 
solves itself dowa to the gentle re-|in other years in order to maintain 


minder that ‘you buy the new film or 
20 without.’ 


~ Salesmen Are Hep _ | 


Asking higher film rental than last 
the distribs have not been in- 
clined tc chop quoted terms in the 
face of increased production and op- 


year, 


| erating costs, nor does the average 


sacesman allow himself to be com- 
promised by the tears of exhibitors 
who always cry wolf. They know 


| operation. 
| have found less on the shelves avail- 
| able 
—|made it necessary for them to con- 


The fact that exhibitors 


from decree companies has 


tract for film from distribs which 
formerly found little playing time 
to shoot for. 


The situation which has developed 


redounds to the benefit of non-decree 
|companies like Universal, Columbia, 
| United Artists, Republic and Mono- 
| gram, all of which sell on a full- 


| which theetres are cleaning up in| line basis and have been doing ex- 


i 
' 


the path of the war and which ones | ceptionally well this season. 
The latter, of course, receive | eve 


consideration 


and frequently obtain 


How- 
of these, UA has not had many 
pictures to offer so far this year. 
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wai . | _— 
_ ( vou Now you are tnis | 
9 ’ ! othe! I believe e ~~ | J 
| 1OTHE ‘rious Side ome 
| 6 9 MOTHER S¢ rious ae O me 
j * Posit fiv ] l tne notner one 
| drvidt pratzcent! i 
| By ARTHUR KOBER “ue SAGE By HAL BLOCK 
— — And I take it you've heard every- ‘Going over to England soon as liaison writer between U. S. War 
— _ — i! ve been discussing Is that Department and BBC.) 
~ : »¢ } sith ertal 
MR. SAGE ¢ s ered up with ce! orre 
" ; \ proble asculine friends my mother Is con- MOTHER 
G ead, pi speat antly entertaining. I happen not to SPIKK § . ue I can't hear) Comedy has assumed a heavy burden of responsibility in the present 
GIRI prove of the element my mother) a vo war. This can be divided into three categories: 
I Li 14 settle —_— : ti? : i ; 
Mr. S my pl em is I happen | @8sociates hersell W ith MR. Sage (shouting) 1. Morale-building for the armed forces, 
\ I ‘ ie 1) ) 4 he) aic 3 S , ere | . , 
’ , sir] MR. SAGE I sai juve heare 2. Morale for the civilian population 
) ea young gir ‘ aie “gee ae 4 4 , 
. <i . SAGE J mat is your objection to ee ae nis pares? 3. A Crossley builder and attention-getter for the im- 
ae MR § oes . | thane trient -you've heard w at on ie | portant Government messages. 
7 ttle louder, piease. saving about vou heaven you? | 7, . 
aaa GIRL ‘ ‘THER | I became acquainted with the first phase of its usefulness one day last 
RL ee , . frien MC 4 | February whe t the behes f Abe Lastfogel, USO-Camp Shows prexy 
. | My objection to these friends is 1 tee ,_ | February when, at the behest of Abe Lastfogel, USO-Camp Shows prexy, 
I happen, Mr. Sage, to be a ro th on my mother should enter-| Listen, every night when she’s|y} came face to face. in a New York hotel suite, with a very determined 
ome 9° ain of one 2 “ 94; dont tht ny ! : eae tnt Bae oik = ; ; : ; 
gir] of 23 years of age, — ne tain them on account of respect to} COMIN = home ei voik, sedate young picture star named Rosalind Russell. She had come in that morn- 
‘eside with y mother in an; ‘*™ © -. she’s making complaints. | . , 
and I reside with my mother in an; a's memory. |9 reen, nox! naking co oe | ing from Hollywood with the avowed intention of getting a good act to. 
apartment loc chy MR. SAGE | You — goth tagy Br oy Bore " | gether in a hurry and then playing as many outlying and remote camps 
: MR. SACS lease Ah, I see In other words, my | '"5 to w — “aca aes | as possible. Her season for doing this was to show the other motion 
Don't give the ee please friend. vou think your mother doesn't N : I we = ’ tt _— picture stars in Holly wood that even though the majority were not special- 
GIRL (gulping) ee ae 4 Now madam. I don’t want to ope 


Well. it’s located in a certain lo- 
cality, and my problem, Mr. Sage, 

I’m contemplating should I leave this 
kere apartment, see, and take a place 
strictly for myself alone, 01 should I 
with my mother 
-wel!, 


continue to remain 
who I love very much because 
after all she is, you know, my moth- 
er. But it so happens that we ar: 


very incompatible, the two of us, ana | 


we don’t get along when we're to- 
gether, see. 
MR. SAGE 

1 see. In other words, my 
friend, you are asking me whether it 
is all right for you to leave this 
apartment which you now share with 
your mother-and take a place of your 
own. Is that correct? 
GIRL 
Sage, 


Yes, sir. Mr. that is abso- 
lutely correct. 
MR. SAGE 
Is there any specific reason why 
you and your mother are, as you say 
j other } 


: 9 . words. whv 
incompatible In words, why 
to leave hom¢ 


do vou feel you want 


GIRL 
Because we don't get along, set 
We constantly fight all the \¢ 
Pick, pick, pick! But consta tly 
MR. SAGE 
What I trying to find out Is U 
reason for these fignt What cause 
the 
GIRL 
Well. Mr. Sage, I know it’s not 


MR. SAGE 
Speak up, please 


GIRL (somewhat louder) 


1 know it’s not right for a person | 
fo pass any remarks about their 
mother, ‘specially when she happens 
to be her own flesh and _ blood 
(tearfully) but honestly, Mr. Sage, 
I can stand only so much and n¢ 
further 

MR. SAGE 

Now be calm, please. There isn’t 
any need to be upset. I’m here to 
help you, my friend. Just be calm 
(afte a pause) Now go ahead 
please 

GIRL 

Well I saying, see, I happ 
to be a your girl ar naturally a 
young girl, after a hard da} work 
in < maartment store 

MR. SAGE (raising a warning 

finger) 

E el ' 

GIRL (quickly) 

His name I’m ot mentionins 
Well, afte: hard day’s work I like 
tk » out neing or take l niece 
ture Ov For pur é ey; , 
ti et I mean t rel } 

Vv lM Not I ] ‘ 
a fe t he 
£ r r ) 
B 
ik S A ( I 
Please be P » def 
GI] 
De ' 
IR. SAGI 

Ve } e em} 

you 
GIRL 

Sv ocriticisi me and making m¢ 
out like I'ma dope or something, so 
that the fella doesn’t come around | 
gain and in that way I lose some 
very valuable contacts. Or else. Mr. 
Sage, she keeps occupying the fella’s 
attention so much that by the time 
he’s ready to take me out, it’s 12 


o'clock already ard the picture is 
over so that I wind up by missing it 
The picture. I mea I don't see it 


All my 


on in the picture houses excep 


friends discuss what's going 


t 


rie 


I gotta sit there with my mouth shut 


ell on account my mother’s 
ing the fella’s attention, 
MR. SAGE 
Uh-huh, I understand 
GIRL 
Or else take 
eomes around to pick 
mentally upset on account the 


occupy- 
see 


nobody 
I’m 


apart- 


you when 


me up 


young 


show the proper 


reverence 


for the 


memory of your deceased father. Is 


that correct? 
GIRL 
Yes. sir, Mr. Sage 


no, Sir. 


MR. SAGE 


mean, 


(suddenly). 1 


Just what do you mean? 


GIRL 


MR. SAGE 


GIRL 


I mean he’s not dead, 


my father 


Speak a little louder, please. 


I'm not acquainted with my 
father’s present condition, but ] 
know he’s not dead. 
MR. SAGE 
| In other words, he’s still alive. 


GIRL 
Yes, sir (afier a 
SO. 

MR. SAGE 
certain? 


GIRL 


Aren't 


you 


pause). 


No. Mr. Sage. I am not certain. 
It so happens that my father left 
nv mother when I was approx!- 
nately ix and a half months old, 
e€ i I javen't seen heaas no 
tails of him ever since that time. 

MR. SAGE 

A I see! You and your mother 
é abandoned by your father. Is 

t correct 

GIRL 
Yes. sir. That is correct 
MR. SAGE 

Have you ever tried to communi- 

cate with him? 
GIRL 

No. sir, I haven’t tried to com- 

nunicate with him. I mean, I 


would’ve tried 


to, Only 


he didn't 


leave a forwarding address where 
I could communicate him with. I 
mean 
MR. SAGE (impatiently) 
I understand. Go ahead, please. 
GIRL 
Sometimes n\ feminine tuition 
ells € r oingw to b e in just 
when my mothe is ntertaining 
1er friend Then there’s going to 
ea te le cene he'll barge 
I ] ceep € gS my 
nothe t ( vay fo! 
oO equ nte 4 th 
r ( ) the But e doe "1 
ire She € incompatible my 
oO er The vo of u }USt ion t 
et ong M) Sage That the 
ylé pro € ( é le little 
he}] 
MR. SAGE 
My é pro i eally 
oO } le it fo! if you ee 
t you are é ki is my 
| on to o that ery thing 
( f ( ( ely 
« Y y 4 t 
; aes ; e 
e and 
‘ ’ ‘ x DE 
I Becaust i 
. . Be ¢ 
Ve \ 
) i ertal 
. A) 1k \ 
5 
GIRL (quiet:y) 
No, sir. It’s beyond my head. 
MR. SAGE 
| It’s to compensate for those many 
long and empty years of loneliness. 
That's the reason, my friend 


(changing tone). 


you came in with the party in dis- 
cussion? In other words, is that 
your mother? 
GIRL 
Yes, Mr. Sage 
MR. SAGE 
Would you mind if asked her 
a question or two? | 
GIRL 
| But Mr. Sage, I— 
MR. SAGE 
Madan vould you be good 
enough te take vour daughter's 
air’ I ' close to the mi- 
Or ( ¢ ple é \ n t 6 
nerve ‘ qe /) I'm there 


Is that little lady 


I think | 


| 
| any old wounds, but is it true your 
| husband left vou many years ago” 
| MOTHER 
That’s right. I chased him out 
from the house because he was a 
| rotten, no-good steenkeh! And you 
know what. I think mine dutter, 
rae in the same cless! 
MR. SAGE 
| Now be calm. madam— 


MOTHER 


lease. can't you spikk just a few 


drops higher? 
MR. SAGE 
I said, be calm, madam, and try 
lto answer my questions. Your 
| daughter says that whenever she | 


invited a boy friend, you said things 


that managed to distress her. 
MOTHER 
her-shmess her! 


Stress Listen, a 


;bOY comes to the apottment and 
| right away mine queen, she goes, 
' you should excuse me, to the beth- 
room to fix up by her the face. 
So goes by 15 minutes. Goes by a 
helf hour and the boy is sitting like | 
a stick. You hear? So I say to the 
boy, ‘Liste y you sitting like a 
stick? May be you ke to p ay a 
little cotis??’ So we play a littl 
cotts and e drink a couple glasses 
tea wit! emon, and by the time 
mine B Lit 

MR. SAGE (waving a finger) 

Eh, ¢ eh—no names, please. 

MOTHER 

| You think Billie is by her the 
regelleh name? Nah! So by the time | 


mine dutter comes out, the 


go no more to the movies. 
MR. SAGE 
Why not? 
MOTHER 
Because he’s losing the money in 
cotts. So O. K.—kill me! Is mine} 
fault he’s such a dope? 
MR. SAGE 
What about those other friends 
your daughter says you are always| 
ente ! . 


MOTHER ‘sarcastica ly) 


Sure! Uf cuss! entertaining 


vit! floc ow together with a 
10-piece be nusic! Is mine apott- 
nent a evellel light club Sure 
ire Wha e! 
MR. SAGE 
Well. don’t you have male visitors 
at your home 
WOTHER 
Why ( I y me a sign on the 
doe Liste here mizzle Every- 
body ould eep out No ir! 
Come O ne house very nice 
people 1¢ finest from. the fine 
Strickly high-cless, A, number one’ 
Is Mr. Rel 
VR. SAGE 
Please ont mention names 
MOTHER reassuringly) 
D t worry. He’ issed fre a 
é ¢ A ne i Very 
R SAGI 
OTHER 
\ t a regelleh 
f : id ce it he 
¢ € ner W before, 
you 1 r e me, like a stable 
6 one-t e€ ( ixed op. and 
OV ( eautiful a ple asure. 
You can itt a whole meal on the 
flurr. And he didn’t chonge me a 
penny. you hear. So what should I 
do? I sheuld say, ‘Listen, you finnd- 
ished the job, so gerrodda here?’ 
No! Is not nice to do. I'm right ud- 
der no? 
MR. SAGE (hesitantly) 
Well- 


MOTHER 

Positively! 
MR. SAGE 
these other 
MOTHER 

Is a nice Hungarian man 
mustish. he comes to fix by me the 
plumbing. So how you saying, 
a refugee—is his femily down gouth 


» 


What friends’ 


‘ 
about 


we 
ne s, 


man he 
four-fife 


ain’t seeing the femily in 
months? I should chase him 


out with a broom? No, sir! Is not 
nice. So I let him come to the house 
‘Continued or page 63) 


‘ 


boy can’t | 


with a| 


in America. So what should I do. a! 


ty performers they could effectively entertain the boys in the camps if 
they had special material written for them. 

My first problem was to take is much pressure off Miss Russell as pos. 
sible because, after all, in the particular unit she traveled with, she did 
have to follow a lot of ‘expert’ entertainers. After a big introduction, her 
first were: 

‘Now, let’s 


words 


forget the glamour stuff. I’m just Roz to you fellows and 
don’t forget it. I know I'm not an expert at singing or dancing or telling 
jokes, but you can’t blame a gal for trying. And, incidentally, I know 
plenty about this Army life. I have a brother at Camp Upton who writes 
very often after all, how long can $21 a month last?’ 

After that she was really in with the boys and went into some more 
talk about her brother and soldiers in general, and they loved it. Then 
| she did a recitation set to music called ‘Baby, That’s a Wolf,’ which I had 
| written for her, about how you could tell wolves in the Army, and bowed 
off with ‘He said ‘yes,’ I said ‘no’... She was a tremendous hit wherever 
she played ant her groundwork led the way for numerous other perform- 
ers like Linda Darnell, Ann Rutherford, Ann Sheridan, Lana Turner and 
the rest who followed. 


The boys in the camps felt flattered that such big stars would take the 
time and trouble to get up acts specially for them, and it was well worth 


the trouble. The gags they liked the best were the ones about Army 
life. In the song, ‘Baby, That’s a Wolf,’ the best laugh came out of: 


‘Now Privates Wolf and Corporals Wolf and all the ranks above do, 


Lieutenants do it and Captains do it and the Colonel 
love to. 


even would 


And Linda Darnell’s reference to Joe E. Brown's G. I. clothes brought 
the biggest how] And in the Jackie Cooper-Phyllis Brooks skit. when 
Jackie asked Phyllis what her boy friend in camp did, she said ‘nothing 
he’s a Second Lieutenant.’ 

We adhered to the sante formula in preparing the material for Kay 
Francis, Martha Raye, Mitzi Mayfair and-Carole Landis on their trip to 
the camps in the British Isles Kay Franci as the Mistress of Cere- 
monies She kidded about jeeps being ‘pogo stick wit) ervous prostra- 
tion, about the Colonel who invited her up to see his Manual of Arms, 
and why the rookies are known as buck private ‘there’s never more than 
a buck among them.’ None of these cracks would go over in a Noel 
Coward play, but the boys in the camps loved them 

Tonic for Civilians | 

And now let us go to comedy’s second role in the present war effort— 
building up civilian morale Comedy is sort of a safety valve to the 
population If they can laugh enough at rationing and wartime hard- 
ships, these things become more bearable. In production, it is a known 
fact that after relaxation, the worker can produce much better and, 
as a result, Moss Hart has been taking his ‘Lunchtime Follies’ to war 
production plants all around the country The changes in the course of 
the war are quickly reflected in the comedy of the nation 

After Pearl Harbor, it was very hard to get any laughter ou f y- 
thing pertaining to the Japanese, but it’s a heathy sis that today we 
Can get a good response on such gags as ‘A toast to the Japanese Navy 

bottoms up!’ and ‘What are zero planes? They're the bel the 
Jay ll have left when we get t} ough with them.’ D« 2] educed 
the whole foreign policy of ou ation to a fe ne whe Pr 1 Me 
McGee say to Fibber ‘What did the Pre dent n bh er 

ight, Fibber McGee ‘Hands acre he se Moil . 2 
then hand acro the sea.’ 

Laughs As Weapons a 

Comedy can also be used a weapon In the old davs of. T: any. 
Bo Tweed ever feared an Vritten comment about } rut ¢ ig 
that finally broug} him down w he icule ina he 

uffered from the cartoons of Conde Nast The ‘gas the cartoon of 
the ait In a few hort line it can tell more than volumes of word 

For instance, there was this ig that me out about the German 
family in Berlin during last inter Russian campaign The f 1e1 

ays, ‘Well, Frieda, did you send the rubber boot to o ( R * 
She said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘Well, how did he like them She ney 
tasted e}l Then there’s the bout the Italian soldic After 
the Gerr r recap red Libya n e Ita I aie} a te e ( er 
ne “Wi \ it ) ou t ] Hers ¢ ¢ acl iain Lib And 
the othe ey Y fry 4 me I ! ‘ , , ) 
tne H ! t¢ é N ) t { ¢ Re f 
al € ol € € ( \ r I ¢ B 
Holland whe ¢ ¢ knock « é ( ‘ \ n the 1 é 
know t tne ? } \ll these ri rey terse iné ( of 
eieat I ! ( } 
gettins tener attention for Gove é T es on the ; | ost 
plays the role of hoola dancer and snake charmer in the medicine now 
It’s a well-known fact that of the 10 most yopulay hows on the air, 
almost al] are comedy Therefore, the OWI is starting to change its 
tactics from putting war messages on sustaining shows built for those 
| purposes, to putting them in the midst of such popular shows as Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, Red Skelton, etc. Clifford Goldsmith, who writes 
‘The Aldrich Family,’ has made it a practice to do one show with & 


wartime message each month and 
have resulted from this procedure. 
So, in summary, we find that Joe Miller may wind up with an Army 
| a Navy ‘E.’ It's up to use to ‘Keep ‘em rolling . .. in the aisles.’ 

| - eae 
| 


10°. Weekly Bonus | Rep Rolls Out the V 


Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 3. 

Employees of Leighton & Nelson | i Wig 
10% bonus on al 
addition to cash | 


some of his most successful shows 


'agency received a 


Hollywood, Jan. 3 
weekly basis, in 


Republic rolled ‘The Purple V,’ 


| bonuses varying in amount with the spy tale, with John Archer, on 
oe and length of service of | loanout from 20th-Fox, and Mary 
le individual. McLeod, borrowed from Metro, as 


The staff voted last year to take 


romantic leads. 


t . (yt Prac > oa aT so ble l«- ; 
he = increase on a weekly basis, Picture went into production th 
n addit ail th ‘ } } 
rs iaqdiuon to ail other increases | Georg: Sherman in the double role 
jthey might receive. 


of producer-director. 
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NEAR FUN 


» FRED ALLEN 


Variety’ 
several of 


Allen did a weekly writing stint for 
these are reprinted excerpts from 


Fred 
1925; 
y! s.] 
Mary bought a special song 
The price she paid was low; 
In every house that Mary played 
The song refused to go. 


BEDTIME STORY 

Once 

call Hal Flint. He was 38 years old and stood but 

in his stocking feet, when having his shoes repaired. 
know why he hadn’t grown more. 


back 


his 


upon a time there was a little man whom we shall 
36 inches 
None 


The real reason little Hal didn’t grow was because he was 


forever thinking. At grammar school he thought, 
the school teacher loses her job? 
no clas Later, at college. he thought again, 
join the handball team? Why should I play ball by 
when so meny thines cre being done by machinery?’ 

So you see, little kiddies, never think, 
buev thinking he never had time to grow. Today he is 
vears old and 36 inches high. Nothing but a 
drv voods store. 

The moral for 
ds vuehters—Never 
mond 


parents who would have tall 
let a child grow up with a weight on 


Hush little Bright Line 
Don't you cry, 

You'll be hokum 
Bye and bye. 


a 


OUR NOVELETTE 


‘What 
A girl can’t get far who has 
‘Why should I 
hand 


as little Hal was 


if 


sO 


38 


yardman in a 


sons and 


its 


The back room at Mother Shannon's boarding house was 


crowded with mourners) The Great Malcolm, who, with 


trained pig, 
had passed away. 


his 


had played the smaller houses for many years, 


A disturbing silence permeated the air and many an actor’s 


head, never 
new sensation, 
Was said, 


bowed in front of an audience, experienced a 
Dumb acts were in the majority and nothing 


The madame was so affected that none dared approach her 
until the arrival of the insurance company’s representative. 


Forging his way 
Malcolm, he said: ‘Your 
plied the madame, ‘he had no sense olf 
play a joke 

Death is permanent.’ an 
replied the madame, ‘unless you can have 
bill changed.’ This was wasted on the 
did he die of?’ broadcast the claim agent, 
in the madame. 

Paling a trifle, the insurance man queried 

that the Great Malcolm. owning a trained pig, 

‘Yes,’ answered the madame 


husband is dead.’- ‘I fear so,’ 


your spot on 
insurance man 


‘Starvation,’ 


‘You mean 
died 
starvation?’ 


through the throng to the side of Madame 
re- 
humor and couldn't 


swered the Insurance man ‘Yes,’ 
the 
‘What 


tuned 


to 
of 


The wonder of the insurance man caused him to exclaim: 


‘It is laughable. Had the Great Malcolm been 
he could have cooked and eaten his trained pig.’ 

‘Alas,’ moaned the madame, ‘It is true, 
might have eaten the pig, but as he lived so he died 
egetarian.’ 


TEN LITTLE TILLER GIRLS 

Ten little Tiller Girls, dancing in a line, 
Along came a travelling man, then there were nine. 
Nive little Tiller Girls, Played a Vaudeville date, 
House manager cancelled one, then there were eight. 
Eight little Tiller Girls, Kicking up to Heaven, 
One had a run in tights, then there were sever. 
Seven little Tiller Girls, Playing in the sticks, 
One ate oysters in July, Then there were six. 
Six little Tiller Girls, Working in a dive, 
Monologist next-to-closing, Then there were five. 
Five little Tiller Girls, Aged 40 years or more, 
One had pyorrhea, Then there were four. 
Four little Tiller Girls, Sing and dance with glee, 
One went near a lion’s cage, Then there were three. 
Three little Tiller Girls, Feeling mighty blue, 
One broke in a single act, Then there were two. 
Iwo little Tiller Girls, A new act had begun, 
The straight girl laughed, the Office didn't 

was one. 
One little Tiller Girl, Playing with a gun, 
Pulled the trigger, good report, 


The Best Joke I Ever Heard 
‘Near Fun will pay a dollar, on the installment plat 
person sending joke published Tod s wine A e Ma 
N up Kan ) 


I'm invited to dinner, but my watch isn't 


What a pity! 


going 
I suppose it’s on a diet, 


FAMOUS FINNS 
The Flying— 
—and Heiman 
Huckleberry 
—and Haddie 


really hungry, 


the Great Malcolm 


A 


then there 


Then there were none. 


—ished performer 
PASSE NEWS 
San Francisco—Girl kills mother wit evolver and t 
to shoot self. Asks for leniency on suicide charge, clain 
heredity because of mother dying from bullet 
Nome—John Gherkin, staf, explorer for Heinz Co., say 
‘It is so cold here that people have to clap hands in and 


of doors to keep warm.’ No casualties, other 
Clapping of hands near Home for Aged Alaskan Actors 
Caused epidemic of bowing. 

Waterbury—Sign reading 


than continu 


‘Not More Than Two Bows 


After Your Act’ has been taken down: Record for house 
four bows held by Siamese Twins, who were called bac 
twice. 

Mosecow—Russian cross-word champion breaks wrist 


‘tournament trying to write word of 8! 
WHO goes On number two and talks in his 
etligy, with movable mouth, on his knee. 


letters meaning n 
throat to sm 


lati 


9)] 
ali 


Bronx Zoo—Stork, which has been crossed with a parrot 


‘ays: “What 
Swallow?’ 


val 


is all of this talk about the song ‘Follow 


If it wasn’t for the stork, 
1) lishers be?’ 

Walla Walla—First woman to be saw 
banquet of Buzz Saw Makers of America. Admit 


(Continued on page 29) 


ed in half speaks 


the 
where would the music 
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‘municable diseases in a U. S. Army are 





Jolson Goes Back Over Trail He Blazed 


Bringing 


Morale to Alaskan Bases 


By AL 


{Al Jolson 
Army bases in the 
herewith 


~ 


since has also toured the U. S. 
Caribbean, England and Ireland. 
reminisces on his trip to Alaska. the first 
such undertaken by a performer. It was Jolson’s 
first morale mission outside the U. S. since Dec. 7, 1941.] 


I had been rehearsing tor two hours with my pianist, 
Martin Fried, some new numbers that I was going to 
sing In various military camps when the phone rang 
and Abe Lastfogel, president of USO-Camp Shows, 
told me that General Osborne, chief of the public 
relations for the U. S. Army, would like to have me 
visit the various camps now established on the Alaskan 
Mainland. 

The General had seen me perform in many 
camps in the 1 


of the 
south and decided those boys up north 
needed a rest and that I needed a change of climate. 
So, for a few weeks, I became a 
division for audiences consisting of 
marines, Government’ workers. 
bears and na occasional seal. 


one-man morale 
soldiers, sailors. 

Eskimos, three polar 
This was last summer 

Traveling facilities being limited — but 
could take only one person with me. So, naturally. I 
took my accompanist and musical director, Martin 
Fried. Martin hes been with me for (blank) years. 
(Not that the number of years matters to me, but I 
cannot understand why Martin hides his age.) And 
during all those hectic years together in the theatre. 
radio and in Hollywood, we never experienced the 
joys, the thrills, the excitement and, above all, the 
gratification we had on this trip. 

First, there was the three-week period of inocula- 
tions before we could leave. Inoculations against com- 
‘musts.” We 
were told to see Dr. Moore at the Moore-White Clinic 
in Los Angeles. Although the doctor's office was only 
three blocks from my home, it took Martin and me 
more than two hours to negotiate this short distance 
Do you think it was easy to push Fried three blocks 
against his will? 


limited — I 


Personally, I had no fear. All that I needed was 
a shot in the arm to prepare me for the shot in the 
arm. Surprisingly, the inoculations didn’t frighten us 
at all—so the nurse said as she helped to revive us. 


FIRST ‘TASTE 0 OF 0: OATMEAL 


A fev mornings later we were aroused early and 
were told that we were to board a transport plane 
for Seattle. It was still dark as we partook of a hearty 
breakfast. Being a late sleeper all my life, it was 
the first time I had ever tasted oatmeal. I always 
thought it was used to put up wallpaper—which is 
still a good idea. Boarding the plane, we discovered 
that although there were seats for 18, Martin and I 
were the only passengers. A plane to ourselves! We 
began to realize the importance of our mission. We 
were elated! The plane took off and stopped at Sacra- 
mento and other places and we still had the plane to 
ourselves. But at Red Bluff in came 17 U. S. Army 
officers and out went our importance. Imagine having 
to sit on Fried’s lap from Red Bluff to Seattle! 

We landed on a secret blacked-éut field 40 
north of Seattle. From this point on Fried and I be- 
secrets 


miles 
came military 
awaited us. We 
pilot that our 


Military plane 
informed by the 


arrival a 


W e ¥ e 


Upon our 
boarded it and 


next stop would be ‘somewhere’ in Alaska. The pilot 
started the motor, the blocks were pulled away from 
under the wheels, we taxied to the end of the runway, 





the pilot gunned the motors and we were off, soaring 
on the wings of adventure! Within 40 
wings of adventure became muscle-bound and we 
found ourselves lar.ding at the airport from 
which we started less than an hour before. Fried and 
I were dumbfounded and no amount of questioning 
could get any information out of the pilot or the of 


minutes the 


secrei 


ficers who conducted us back to the airport offices. 
‘FRIED TAKES ; IT | LITERALLY 
Shortly after we were told that fol the previous 


hour the Japs had been bombing Dutch Harbor. We 


were escorted to a hotel and told to keep our mouth: 
it. Martin took this so literally that when we went 
to bed, he yuldn’t even say ‘goodnight 

[ ! f ( ned it ere 
) ‘ ( nuance { oul ( 

48 ] > € O! OUI ( € 
? I } seattle Sudder ¢ r 

ry ef ! I pee! I ) off an ( iled Vi ! 
B t ¢ { the f W Bor 

if e { ¢ { ¢ 
The I f ere in lt i 

4 ke ) (Of co F h i I € 

; re only rehearsed for 12 Phe 
next day a crowd of 10,000 people had masse n the 
block and before we realized it I had sung 20 sor 
(booking agents, please copy). 

When we returned to our hotel we found a message 
from the Commander at Paine Field, an Air Base. 
asking us to give a ow in the Camp. We performed 
in a mess hall crowded with soldiers. During t 
performance we were notified that Adn il Free 7 

|of the 13th Naval District, had arranged far us to 
leave Seattle for Alaska in the morning 

Our takeoff was delayed because during the ni 


a storm had cut loose 44 barrage balloons which were 


menacing the air lanes. After a few hours, we were 
off. The trip was uneventful until we were a few 
miles out of Prince George, British Columbia, where 


the tail-end of an Arctic storm n.ade further flying 
hazardous. We returned to Prince George where we 
spent the night. We found a room «ith only one single 
bed in it. I wanted to be fair with Martin, so we 
tossed a coin, the inner to occupy the lone bed. We 
had to to 15 t é yefore I won. 


The e ning we were awakened out of a so 


JOLS 


ON 


sleep at 3 o'clock and were told to be ready to leave 
at 3:45. Fried was rather peevish and I believe he got 
up from the wrong side of the floor. The flight from 
Prince George to Juneau, Alaska, was one of breath- 
taking magnificence. I shall never forget it—majestic 
mountains and glaciers contrasted by pastoral valleys 
and streams. Truly the most beautiful scenery I had 
ever seen. I’m surprised that the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce hasn’t claimed it. 


r = ' DELAYED AT JUNEAU | 


We were delayed in Juneau for an hour while the 
pilot, beceuse of weather conditions, asked permission 
by radio from both the Army and the Navy to fly the 
coast route to Fairbanks. Permission obtained, we were 
once again on our way to the Tand of sourdoughs, 
Robert Service and Dangerous Dan McGrew. About 
two hours out of Juneau, we flew over Yukakat and 
saw a small Navy patrol plane about 1,000 feet below 
us. Here again the glorious panorama of Alaska un- 
folded itself into an unbroken line of glaciers. To the 
east an unearthly world of white: to the west the 
aquamarine blue of the Gulf of Alaska. 

At Fairbanks, believe it or not, they haven't been 
informed that the gold-rush days are over. In a stale 
restaurant we had to pay $1 for two eggs which were 
fried in something akin to Sloan’s Liniment. A glass of 
orange juice cost $1. An order of sliced tomatoes also 
cost $1. It seemed that no matter what we ordered the 
cost was $1. The proprietor had a one-track mind. He 
was in a rut—a dollar rut. 

We gave a performance in an open field at 10 o’cleck 
in the evening with the sun almost blinding us. We 
went to bed at midnight and it still was daylight. 
Because in this part of Alaska they have 24 hours of 
daylight in the summer—not to mention Mountain 
time, Pacific time, Daylight Saving time, Wartime, ete. 
—the poor cuckoo in the clock at the hotel became so 
confused that every hour on the hour he stuck his 
head out of the clock and just shrugged. 

The next morning 
Nome in the only 
been a fugitive from the Smithsonian Institute for 
years. I don’t want to say that plane was old, but the 
Cveralls I found in the back seat belonged to one of 
the Wright Bros. The trip had all the comforts of a 
ride on a pogo stick. Fried’s bones rattled so much 
that for the first 60 miles I thought there was a crap 
game going on. We went through mountain passes 
barely wide enough to accommodate this prehistoric 
holdover which we were using as a plane. In some 
imstances 1 felt as though I could reach out of the 
window and touch the sides of the mountains. Neither 
Fried nor I experienced any fear. Of course, our 
noses still burn from too much smelling salts 

The town of Nome, Alaska, consists of but one block 
and the population is mostly Eskimo. When we arrived 

although it was the middle of June—the snow was 
still in the process of thawing. Here an enjoyable 
spirit of camaraderie exists between the officers and 
the enlisted men. They eat, sleep and work together. 

The Commanding Officer told me he expected me to 
do five shows, This was necessary because of the con- 
tinual alert and the fact that there was no time when 
the entire personnel of the Camp was allowed to 
congregate in a body—except at meal times. Whén I 
heard this, I suggested making a floor show out of 
dinner that evening. The mess hall wasn’t exactly 
the Stork Club and the men in the audience were not 
dressed in tails, but it was by far the most appreciative 
audience I have played to. The dinner consisted 
of hash, dried apricots and coffee. Martin, who has a 
could only eat six orders 


- FAT AND GET GAS... | 


After breakfast the 








bright and 
available plane. 


early we left for 
What a crate! It’s 


ever 


delicate stomach, 


next “morning, at a combination 
restaurant and filling station where you can eat and 
get gas, we started for Anchorage under the guidance 
of J. W. Moore, a bush pilot. There are no 
fliers. Bush pilots fly by instinct, having no beacons 
or radio beams to guide them over the frozen wastes of 
the North country. They are familiar with every peak, 
cranny and glacier in Alaska. Half way Anchorage 
we stopped for gas at McGrath. Strange to say, here 
was where we got the best food, by far, that we ate 


tp 
great 


during our entire stay in Alaska. Our meal consisted 
of hamburger, onions, potatoes and spinach, the latte 
being considered a great delicacy in Alaska. (Please 
p Pop-Eye!) 
NINE SHOWS IN ONE DAY 
We arrive in Anchorage at 9:10 p.m., Anchorage 
ne, and stayed at the Westward hotel. When they 
ld me obst e the blackout regulations and wut 


+ } } + } f ’ + rt ¢ 
I had to ] for 1 this pal f Alaska 


miat t it O lignt that you can thread a needie 

Wi Cy AT ve two performanc: . Ay 
chorage, ea to an audience of 1,500 soldier: Each 
isted an hour and I almost wore the knee put 

of 1 pant ng ‘Mammy. But ‘Mammy’ really 
sot a workout the next day when Fried and I gave 


: . ‘ of an hour's duration. 

But ‘Mammy’ really got a workout the next day 
when Fried and I gave nine shows—each of an hour’s 
Until now the transporting of 
been an overture to an aspirin 
on it became a major 


our small piano had 
tablet, but from here 
headache. In order to entertain 
all the boys detailed in the vicinity of Anchorage it 
» necessary for us to give foxholes, gun 
emplacements, dugouts, to construction groups on 
military roads; in fact, any place where two or more 
oldiers were gathered together it automatically be- 
came a Winter Garden for me, and I gave a show. 
Imagine carting the piano to these locations. Sometimes 
it was by truck, once on a side-car and once on a 
mule-pack. 

Few people realize how completely afr transporta- 
tion has developed in Alaska. There are over 15 
commercial air lines bgrey ating north of the Canadian 
bordei The majority of native Eskimos still know 


shows in 
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MY FAVORITE STORY 


(1942 


Foe e eee tees seeeoeeoe 
Howard Lindsay 


named Charles W 


Many vears ago there was a Stal 
Couldock who wi: noted both for his excellence as 
an actor and his personal irascioliity He was at one 
time playing in a play in which the opening scene 
was between himself, another actor anda a third actor, 
who played Mr. Couldock’s elderly father. One night 
the actor playing the elderly father didn’t show up. 


The stage manager hastily put a long white beard on 
the suver and seated him on a chair at the fireplace, 
telling him just to sit there that he, the stage 
manager, would speak the lines from offstage through 
the fireplace. There was time only to tell Mr. Coul- 
dock that there was to be a different actor playing his 


and 


father and to assure him that everything would be 
all right. . 
The stage manager rang up the curtain, then hur- 


the stage to reach the fireplace on 
the other side of the set. In his haste he ran into a 
beam and knocked himself unconscious. Over his 
head, the play progressed to the point where Couldock 
old his father was. Couldock an- 
swered: ‘I don't know exactly. I shall ask him.’ He 
went over to the bearded super and said: ‘Father, 
how old are you?’ There was no answer. Couldock 
stared at him, adlibbed a line about father being a 
little deaf, kicked the super in the shins, swore at him 
under his breath, and repeated the question, ‘Father, 
how old are you?’ gain the answer was complete 
silence. 

Couldock marched down to the footlights and ad- 
dressed the audience, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, my father 
is so goddam old he can't even talk.’ 


ried down below 


was asked how 


Joe Laurie, Jr. 

About the two Jewish gentlemen discussing the gen- 
eral world situation. 

One sez, “I hate that Hitler.’ 

The cther sez: ‘I hate him too—but I dunt mind his 
pahlitical hideas, his haccnomeck sistim.’ 

‘Well what is it you hate Hitler for?’ 

‘Vell, I just dunt like his hattitude.’ 


Fibber McGee & Molly 


We like Red Skelton’s story about the fellow who 
went in to buy guitar strings. 
He said to the clerk, ‘I 

strings.’ 

The clerk said, ‘What did you say?’ 

The man repeated, ‘I’d like some guitar strings.’ And 
the clerk’ said, ‘I didn’t get it.’ 

The man kept repeating, ‘I want some guitar strings, 
and the clerk replied, ‘What was that again?’ 

The man said, very low, ‘Oh, the heck with it; it’s a 
funny place if they don’t have guitar strings.’ He 
started to walk out and the clerk said, ‘We have got 
guitar strings.’ 

The customer turned around 
I thought you didn’t hear me.’ 

The clerk said, ‘I’m sorry, too—I thought you were 
from my Draft Board” 


would like some guitar 


and said, ‘I’m sorry— 


Ken Murray 

A drunk makes a phone call in the small hours of 
the morning and asks, ‘Is this Joe Sanborn?’ 

‘No, this is Bob Clifford,’ answered the man on the 
other end. 

‘Sorry I awakened you,’ apologized the drunk. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ explained Clifford, ‘I had to 
get up to answer the phone anyway!’ 


Irving Berlin 


My fave Groucho Marx story has to do with his 


known antipathy to Hollywood dinner parties, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable private screening. And, 
especially, was he allergic to one studio which shall 


be nameless. As would happen, this dinner was fol- 
lowed by the i.p.s, and also as would happen, to ac- 


centuate the coincidence of allergies, the film was a 
product from this particular studio which headed 


Groucho’s grouch list. 

Came the unspooling of the film. 
troductory title, ‘Gem Pictures presents Such-and- 
Such Name of the Film,’ Groucho turned to his neigh- 
bor and observed, loudly, ‘Drags, doesn’t it?’ 


E. Lewis 


A rookie Second day the ce 
officer of the post passes the 
not salute. 

Officer says: Son, don’t you know 

Rookie says: ‘No, I just got 


days ago. 


And with its in- 


Joe 
can ymmanding 
rookie and rookie does 
who I am?’ 


down here a couple of 


Officer says: ‘I am the commanding officer of this 
post.’ 
Rookie says: ‘Gee, you have a helluva good job. 


Don’t louse it up.’ 


Bert | Lytell 


Al Butler, of the Ringling show, tells of a night in 
the deep south, when two tigers escaped from their 
cage while being loaded into the car and were out in 
the surrounding woods. The circus men, prepared 
with flares, flashlights and nets to get the two cats 
when a bus drove up with the sheriff and a hastily 
assembled posse, all armed to the teeth and carrying 
with them a couple of gallon jugs of corn liquor. The 
sheriff came to the circus man and said: ‘Brother, 
how about a good swig of southern liquor?’ 

The circus man said: ‘No thanks, brother, it 
me too brave!’ 


makes 


Ben Bernie 
My favorite story concerns the great and famous 
violinist, Mischa Elman. During his annual concert 
tour, he ran into the famous drought and heat spell 
several years ago and, scheduled to appear in Sioux 
Falls, Ia., he arrived on the day of the concert, which 


Edition) 
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happened to fall on the hottest day of the year. The | 


temperature was 117 degrees in the shade. 
Elman rushed te the hotel, tried to get his breath 


and immediately gave orders to his accompanist to) 
cancel the recital and give back the money for the 
advance sale. At this the committee, greatly per- 


turbed, begged and pleaded with Elman to go on with 
the recital, but Elman, gasping for breath in the ter- 
rific heat, said: ‘No, get me the next train to Chicago.’ 

In desperation the committee turned to a little law- 


ver who was noted for his persuasive pewer with men. | 


He was the dapper type with spats and he said: 

‘Let me speak to him. Tl put it over.” He went 
to the hotel and right to the gasping Elman he said: 
‘Come on, Mr. Elman, you've just got to play this con- 
cert. I know it’s very hot, but folks will turn out and, 
besides, what the hell does it mean to you to just 
sing a few songs.’ Needless to say, Mischa was on 
the next train to Chicago. 


Belle Baker 


A British soldier was standing with a doorknob in 
his hand, and with his other hand he pointed up to 
the skies filled with Nazi planes and said, ‘I'll get you 
Nazi louses for blowing that saloon out of my hand!’ 


Myron McCormick 


I like the one about the drunk who got into the taxi | 


and said, ‘Where to, driver?’ 


Frank Case 


My favorite stories are the Wilson Mizner stories 
that can’t be printed in a family newspaper like ‘Va- 
riety... The following seems innocuous. A radiant 
American is telling a story to an Englishman who lis- 
tens politely but with no show of amusement. 

‘No hurry, pal,’ says the American, ‘you will laugh 
at it next summer.’ 

‘I lawfed at it lawst summer,’ replied the Briton. 


Eddie Cantor 


It was a phony adventurer-soldier who was talking. 
‘This war,’ he said, ‘is nothing compared to the one I 
fought against the Zulus. One of them threw a spear 
at me, and for three days I was pinned to the ground.’ 

‘Didn’t it hurt?,’ he was asked, 

‘Only when I laughed,’ he answered. 


Bemnctt i: Cerf 


My favorite story for 
to mind by some of the paunchy looking officers whose 
permanent posts seem to be the Stork Club and ‘21’. 

Some years ago a well-known Broadway playwright 
bought himself a small seagoing motorboat. He then 
decided that the proper thing to do was te attire him- 





1942 is one that was brought | 


self in a blue uniform with brass buttons and a white | 


peaked cap. Thus attired, he burst into his mother’s 


apartment and cried: ‘Hey, mama, I am a captain now.’ | 


His mother surveyed him critically and said: ‘Look 
Sammy, to me you're a captain. To yourself you're 
a captain. But to captains, Sammy, you ain't no cap- 


tain. 


Irvin S. Cobb 


This old favorite stage gag has been recently re- 
vived: 

First Comic: ‘What would you charge to haunt a 
house?’ 


Second Comic: ‘How many rooms?’ 


Lunt & Fontanne 


The famous performance of ‘Hamlet’—a special mat- 
inee at which the boxoffice receipts were $5. But the 
star, speaking of it afterwards to some acquaintances 
he met on Broadway. said with great pride that he had 
played ‘Hamlet’ to the lowest receipts ever known in 
history—six dollars. 


Joe Smith lend Dale) 


While Dr. Kronkite was drilling his patient’s teeth, 
his patient kept moaning, but loud. 
doctor so much that he told his patient to keep quiet 
‘And if you don’t keep quiet, I’ll have to give you gas,’ 


‘Tll take 10 gallons, quickly answered the patient 
Ed Sullivan 
The Army has rewritten an old joke, which come 


out in 1942 form thisaway Soldier driving a jeep in 

North Africa, ‘You know, we must be getting 

a big city. 
Second soldier 


First 


‘How can you te]!?’ 
‘Well, we're 


soldier: hitting more people.’ 


Sophie Tucker 

A widow—sitting beside her husband’s casket at a 
funeral chape!—her friends all dropping in to console 
her. As she is weeping bitterly one friend said: ‘You 
have so much to be thankful for. He couldn’t have 
suffered. He looks so wonderful.’ 

The widow looks at her and replies: ‘Why shouldn't 
he look good, he was in Florida all winter.’ 


Keleey Allen 


This annoyed the} 


nearer | 


| blacksheep skin 
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TRUE CONFESSIONS 


By MILTON BERLE 
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I was minding my own business in Lindy’s the other afternoon when 
I was accosted by a guy who said he was from ‘Variety.’ He 
it to me. He showed me his blood. It was made up of printer's ink 
and actors. Below is the conversation which took place: 
‘Variety’ man: Berle, ‘Variety’ wants to print your 

life story. 


proved 


ground up 


Berle: Why? 
V. M.: There are too many youngsters trying to 
break into show business. We think that if your 


true life story were printed, it would discourage a 
lot of kids. 

So, unless you plan to turn over this page andq 
read the ads, here’s the unexpurgated saga of Berle 
‘from A to B. : 





1 Be. I was born 34 years ago ... The stork was very 
a busy that day . so I was delivered by a gopher . 
that’s why I’m so down to earth It was ; Os 
Jilton Berle - : mae as a rough 
Milto trip we were grounded twice when we got 


to the hospital, the windows were closed so I wags 
delivered through the coal shute, which later developed into my blacke 


face act when my mother first saw me, she started to laugh 

she hasn't stopped since (as you no doubt know)... the first day I 
was there the nurse picked me up and kissed me... I started to cry 
like a baby ... at that age did I know what I was doing tS 


who’ 
have thought that the nurse would grow up to become Sophie Tucker ue 
When I the hospital, thousands came from miles 
see me did I feel foolish sitting in that jar of alcoho! 
forget the day I took my first bath I'll never forget the last day 
.. Same day my mother, bless her, loved children she'd have 
given anything if I had been one I didn’t go out with girls until J 
was 3 my parents were very strict 
My first love was Clara Kimball Young 
was younger it was a case of puppy love . 
puppy we broke up I wasn’t strong enough to carry a torch 
... So I carried a firefly ... I used to write her love letters in the sand 
what a job puiting it in a mailbox . 
She finally jilted me for a fellow who owned a Flexible Flyer sled 
with a horn on it he was the champion potsy-player of Brooklyn 
when I was 6, I was enrolled in the kindergarten from the 
first day, I was the teacher's pet . . . she couldn’t afford a dog I was 
the most popular kid in school why shouldn't I have been I 
was the only one who had a Racing Form... I was a very immaculate 
boy even when I stood in the corner, I wore a Stetson dunce cap 


I stood in the corner so much, I had a triangular forehead . I 
was in a tough class 


was in around to 


I'll never 


. . . She was Young and J 


so I bought her a 


\ some of the students went directly from day 
school to night court one kid carried a blackjack in his pencil 
box strange how fate sometimes works ... he grew up to become 
a female impersonator 

In my third year at school, I won the Academy Award fo playing 
hookey . . I really hated to leave school but what could I do 
the teacher wouldn't let me use my electric razor in class how 
would I look? . . . a bearded dunce 

My mother enrolled me in dancing school she thought it would 
lend me poise I haven't been able to raise a loan since even 
when I was in school, I made money I used to be lent out as a 
professional blind date just before I graduated, the nrincipal gave 
me a testimonial dinner in an inkwell 


when I 
it went “bah” 


graduated, I got a 
when I grabbed it. 


| Had to Do Something _ “| 
I then went into vaudeville I had to do something ...I1 was 
too nervous to steal ...4I1 did a two-hour act one hour to see it 


and one hour to regret it 


ig | in my early days we played every imagin- 
able town anc 


theatre once in Fire Hydrant, Iowa, the theatre was 


so small, every time I took a bow (which was seldom) my head hit 
the boxoffice and the dressing rooms . . they were ‘sensational 
‘ in Pill Box, Nevada, I had a dressing room with a novel cooling 
system every 20 minutes the manager came in and blew in my 
face but I didn’t mind the hardships 
I love the theatre I've always had the theatre in my veins ‘ 
sometimes I wish I had blood once, while playing in Cucumber 
Junction, La. (I made all of the big cities) the whole audience hissed 
me with the exception of one man who was applauding the hissing 
7 my first vaudeville partner was Phyllis Krovney .. she had beauti- 
ful teeth they were like pearls ... but needed re-stringing . 
when she finally gave up show business my mother and I did a single 
and did I work hard . I worked like a dog soon I began 

to look like one... then I began getting fan mail from cocke! spaniel 
I was singing in those days ; I was a terrific singer once in 
Zweibach, Mont., I sang ‘Swanee River’ so realistically. four kids dove 
off the balcony ... for a week I did an act with a talking dog but I 
id to let him go . he began to stutter ... I got my first break touring 
with Lawrence Tibbett . . I used to put the raisins in his ‘Shortnin’ 


Bread’ 


. while on tour I never worried about transportation . at 
the end of 


each engagement. the 


audience used to ride me out of town 
oe I always dreamed about some day playing the Palace in New 
York The Big Time finally made the grade ... I'll never forget 
the first day , . Til never forget the last day same day... on 
opening day I was so nervous and bit my nails sO much my tomach 
needed a manicure 

The way things were going for me. it looked like uccess as in 
the cards ... but I got lost in the shuffle . but did I worry? did 
I have sleepless nights? did I stop eating? . . . did I lose weight? 


did I care? ... you're darn right 


| I did ...I1 kept right on punching 
and punching and knocked myself out 
A Film That Escaped _ 
y a] Oo + i= »> ~ ~ are iy “ 
Finally got my break in the movies they were retiring Rin Tin 
Tin (I knew 





| only this time I've got a scratch sheet in 


A man bought several hundred very expensive 
cigars and had them insured against fire. After he 
had smoked them all he put in a claim that they | 
were destroyed by fire. The insurance company re- 


fused to pay and the man sued, 

The judge decided that as the company agreed to 
insure the cigars against fire and had given the man 
a policy it was financially responsible. 


As soon as the man accepted the money, the in- 
surance cOmpany had him arrested on the charge of 


(More Favorite Gags Next Week) 


never forget 
same picture 


; every dog would have his day)... I'll 
my first picture rll never forget my last picture 

é it’s title was ‘Radio City Revels’ . Jack Oakie, a comedian, was 
in the picture, too . I had a lot of funny lines in the nicture ... if 
you'd call ‘hello, Jack’ a funny line the picture didn’t have a long 


run at the Radio City Music Hall “it had a 100-yard dash instead 
of releasing the picture, RKOooooo0000! should have held the picture 
and released the actors , 

‘Radio City Revels’ wasn’t my initial effort in the movies wen 
I was a kid, I made more than 50 silents in the Ft. Lee Studios in 
Palisades, N. J. I played Pearl White’s kid brother in the famous 


serial ‘The Perils of Pauline’ 


| In one of the episodes the villain left 
me tied to the track 


28 years later, I’m still tied to the track 

my hand. I love to play 
and observation, I've reached 
they want me...I own a 


the horses after many years of study 
the point . I've got the horses where 
stable of horses myself . . . stable? One horse The nag is so con- 
ceited that just before they saddle him for a race he puts on Max 
Factor’s No. 26 pancromatie so he'll look good in the photo finish . 

I once bet on a horse who took so long coming in, the jockey’s wife 
sued him for desertion . the jockey, not the horse . es don’t mind 
‘Osing On a race but when the horse I’m betting on walks over to the 
rail and shows me a picture of ; 


his colt 
And. 


in closing I wish to stat 


noo ts nice to have 


that’s too much 


e that no matter if you are ri or 


money, 
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Bravo, Vinny Cagney! | as 
THE NEW YORK CRITICS % ° Px, 


HAVE JUST GIVEN YOU sf a 
THE PRIZE FOR “THE 
BEST PERFORMANCE OF 
THE ENTIRE YEAR"! 





‘YANKEE DOODLE DANDY’CASABLANCA’ GEO. WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
GENTLEMAN JIM’ SFLYING FORTRESS (NOW, VOYAGER’S-YOU CAN'T ESCAPE 
FOREVER’ DESPERATE JOURNEY<ACROSS THE PACIFIC‘2-Nex7>AIR FORCE 
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HOLD ON 
TO THIS 
PROOF! 


Save it brother, 
\ = you'll be 

, needing tt. : 
There’s another | 
[ long Warner | 
| run coming up!) 
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EXTENDED 
PRE-RELEASE 
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HOLLYWOOD 7 
NEW YORK f° 





i On To Victory! 
UNITED NATIONS WEEK 
JAN. 14 THRU JAN. 20 
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Chi Weather Perks Up, So Does Biz; 
‘Morocco -Les Brown Stout, 2d Wk, 
Tce-Capades -l 


+ 





Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Following four weeks of bad 
weather and the acclimation of pa- 
trons to gas rationing, theatregoers 
gre back in show-going stride once 
more again. Result is that the Loop 
js experiencing a tremendous boom. 
Strong attractions are playing vir- 
tually all theatres currently. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Apollo (B&K) (1,200; 35-55-65-75) 
—'Seven Sweethearts’ (M-G) and 
‘Street of Chance’ (Par) (2d wk). 
Looks good. Last week, nice $8,000. 
Chicago (B&K) (4,000; 35-55-75 )— 
‘Road to Morocco’ (Par) and Les 
Brown orch. (2d wk). Looms very 
big. Last week, smash $69,000. 
Garrick (B&K) (900; 35-55-65-75) 
—'Springtime in_ Rockies’ (20th) 


(fourth week in Loop). Fine week. 
Last week, strong $13,000. 

Oriental (Iroquois) (3,200; 28-33- 
44-55)—‘Ice-Capades Revue’ (Rep) 


and Harry Howard's ‘Bombshells of 
1943’ revue on stage. Shapes up 
large. Last week, ‘Lady in Distress’ 
(Col) and Eddy Howard’s orch, fine 
$23,000 for six days. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 33-44-66-75) 
—Once Upon Honeymoon’ (RKO) 
and ‘Behind Eight Ball’ (U). Looks 
very nice. Last week, ‘Navy Comes 
Through’ (RKO) and ‘Other Woman’ 
(20th), very good $18,000. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 35-55-65- 
75)—Washington Slept Here’ (WB) 
(2d wk). Strong session likely. 
Short picture allows more shows 
than other Loop houses. Last week, 
hefty $23,000. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2.700; 35-55- 
65-75) —'Me My Gal’ (M-G) (2d wk). 
Biggest straight film draw in town. 
Looks like another smash sesh, Last 
week, terrific $45,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 35- 
45-65-75) — ‘Moon and_ Sixpence’ 
(UA) (2d wk). Very good holdover 
looms. Last week, stout $22,000. 

Woods (Essaness) (1.200; 33-44-55- 
75)—‘Hidden Hand’ (WB) and ‘Death 
Doctor’ (Mono) (3d wk). Good biz 
in sight. Last week, good $8,000. 





‘My Gal’ Great in Two 
Seattle Theatres as 


Holiday Takes Soar 


Seattle, Jan. 3 
Warning by civil and military 
authorities to keep off the streets but 
that it was okay to go to shows or 
other amusement spots helped New 


Year’s Eve business. All the big 
downtown houses had new bills on 
Thursday (31). 

Paramount looms. strong’ with 
‘Black Swan.’ Fifth Avenue and 


Music Hall are day-dating with ‘Me 
and My Gal’ for terrific 
Plenty of coin around, and folks are 
spending it freely. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Blue Mouse (Hamrick-Evergreen) 
(800; 40-50-65) —‘White Cargo’ (M-G). 
Looking for good biz. Moved from 


Fifth for third week downtown. Last 
week, ‘Bambi’ (RKO) and ‘Rockies’ 
(20th), sixth week downtown, big 


$4,700 in nine days. 

Fifth Avenue (H-E) (2,349; 40-50- 
65)—‘Me My Gal’ (M-G), day-date 
with Music Hall, and ‘Omaha Trail’ 
(M-G). Indications for great biz. 
Last week, ‘White Cargo’ (M-G) and 
‘Seven Sweethearts’ (M-G) (2d wk), 
nine days, great $10,800. 

Liberty (J-vH) (1,650; 40-50-65) 
‘Night to Remember’ (Col) and 


‘Stand By Networks’ (Col). Off with | 


bang, sure to gross big. Last week, 
“Married Witch’ (UA) and ‘Devil 
With Hitler’ (UA) (2d wk), came up 


with $5,000 in second stanza of six 
days. 

Music Box (H-E) (850; 40-50-65) 
‘Road Morocco’ (Par) (3d wk). 
Looks socko. Last week, ‘Forest 
Rangers’ (Par) and ‘Other Woman’ 
(20th) (5th wk) nine days, big 
$4,800. 


Music Hall (H-E) (2,200; 40-50-65) 
—(2,200; 40-50-65) -—-‘Me My Gal’ 
(M-G) day-date with Fifth, and 
Falcon’s Brother’ (RKO). Expecting 
terrific biz. Last week, ‘Mrs. Hadley’ 
(M-G) and ‘Tish’ (M-G» nine days, 
no dice at $6,600. 
or Pheum (H-E) (2,600; 40-50-65)— 
‘Washington Slept Here’ (WB) and 
Eyes Underworld’ (U). Headed for 
good gross. Last week, ‘Now, 
Voyager’ (WB) and ‘Over Dead 
Body’ (20th) (2d wk), great $9,000 
IN six days. 

Palomar (Sterling) (800; 40-50-65) 
~~ Madame Spy’ (U) and ‘Hidden 
Hand’ (WB) plus vaude. So-so week 
in Prospect. Last week, ‘Ice-Capades 
Revue’ (Rep) plus vaude, big $10.400. 
This included New Year's. This 
vaude-filmer changes Mondays. 

Paramount (H-E) (3,039; 40-50-65) 
- Black Swan’ (20th) and ‘Wrecking 
— (Par). Anticipating real coin 
“ast week, ‘Morocco’ (Par) and 


business. | 














nit Also in Money 





‘Street Chance’ (Par) (2d wk), | 
sockeroo $13,300 for nine days. | 
Roosevelt (Sterling) (800; 40-50- | 


65) — Voyager’ (WB) (3d wk). Moved 
from Orpheum. Great week ex- 
pected. Last week, ‘Who Done It?’ 
(U) (3d wk), nine days, swell $6,300. 

Winter Garden (Sterling) (800; 20- 
30)—Talk of Town’ (Col), three days: 
‘Flying Tigers’ (Col) and ‘Just Off 
Broadway’ (20th) (3d runs). Com- 
bining for ten days, and _ looks 
solidly in. Last week. ‘Crossroads’ 
(M-G) and ‘Give Out Sister’ (U) (3d 
run), nifty $3,600. 


Newark Happy: 
Morocco May 


Equal Opener 


Newark, Jan. 3. 
Unusually strong pix lineup for 
holiday week portends smashing re- 
turns. Given a break in the weather, 
grosses may set a new all-time high 
here. Tilted prices in effect New 
Year’s Eve and over the weekend 
giving the b.o. tremendous impetus. 

Prices are scaled at a record top. 


Proctor’s, playing ‘Once Upon a 
Honeymoon’ (holiday admission 
pegged at $1.50), should get peak 


figure for week. The Adams, with 
Woedy Herman’s orch and ‘Man in 
Trunk,’ should do cleanun biz. Para- 


mount is set for another big week 
with the holdover, ‘Road to Mo- 
rocco.’ 


Estimates for Last Week 

Adams (Adams-Paramount) (1,950: 
25-40-65-75-99) — ‘Man in Trunk’ 
(20th) and Woody Herman orch 
heading stage fare. Smash biz with 
b.o, high a possibility. Last week, 
‘Smith Minnesota’ (Col) and Earl 
Carroll’s ‘Vanities of 1943’ unit on 
stage, nice $16,000. 

Branford (WB) (2,800; 30-35-60-75- 


90)—'Yankee Doodle Dandy’ (WB). 
Back again at pop scale, looks 
smasheroo. Last week, ‘Who Done 
It?? (U) and ‘Great Impersonation’ 
(U), lively $18,300. 

Capitol (WB) (1,200; 20-30-35-44- 
55)——‘Forest Rangers’ (Par) and 
‘Eyes in Night’ (M-G). Second-run 





house expects its share of the gravy. 
Last week, ‘Wake Island’ (Par) and | 
‘Married Witch’ (UA), alright $3,300. 

Paramount (Adams-Par) (2,000: | 
35-45-55-60-75)—‘Road to Morocco’ | 
(Par) (2d wk). Holdover sesh ex- 
pected to equal may surpass | 
terrific $22,000 registered last week. | 

Proctor’s (RKO) (3,400; 35-55-65- | 
75-85) — ‘Once Upon Honeymoon’ } 
(RKO) and ‘Great 
(RKO) Looking for 
session Last week, 
Leave’ (RKO) and ‘Dr. Renault’s 
Secret’ (20th), oke $18,300 

State (Loew’s) (2,600: 30-40-55-65- 
75)—Me My Gal’ (M-G) and 
‘Agents Meet Ellery Queen’ (Col). 
Set for bonanza biz. Last week, 
‘Never Lovelier’ (Col) and ‘Pierre | 
Plains’ (M-G), potent $17,500. 


and 


Gildersleeve’ | 
tremendous 
‘Seven Days 





‘Action, ‘Nights’ In 
K. C. Loom as Toppers’ 





Kansas City, Jan. 3. 


Brighter weather, with classy new 
product in all except one of the de 
luxers, apparently pointing the 
way to healthy grosses here. Mid- 


land, with ‘Stand By for Action’ and 
‘McGuerins from Brooklyn’ dualed, 
looks like the leader, while Esquire, 
Uptown and Fairway day-and- 
daters, with ‘Arabian Nights,’ prob- 
ably will be a good second. Orpheum 
broke record with ‘Once Upon a 
Honeymoon’ last week, and it is| 
enly h. o. of the week. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Esquire, Uptown and Fairway | 
(Fox-Midwest) (820, 2.043 and 700; | 
11-65)—‘Arabian Nights’ (U). Looks | 
big. Last week. ‘Black Swan’ (20th) 


12d wk). Trim $8,000 after husky | 
$11,000 opening frame. i 
Midland (Loew’s) (3.500: 11-35-50) 


—‘Stand By for Action’ (M-G) and | 
‘McGuerins from Brooklyn’ (UA). | 
Apparently smash. Last week. ‘Re- | 
union in France’ (M-G) and ‘Laugh 
Your Blues Away’ (Col), okay $10,- 


500. : 
Newman (Paramount) (1,900; 11- | 

35-50) —‘Palm Beach Story’ (Par). |} - 
Indications are for a good w eek. 
Last week. ‘Gentleman Jim’ (WB? 
nice $9,000 a 
Orpheum (RKO) 1.606 - 50) 
‘Onee Upon Honeymoor RKO) 


|55)—'Washington Slept Here’ 


| socko 


First Runs on Broadway 


(Subject to Change) 


Week of Jan, 7 
Astor—'For Me and My Gal’ 
(M-G) (12th week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Sept. 9) 
Capitol—‘In Which We Serve’ 
(UA) (3d week). 


(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Oct. 7) 
Criterion—‘Whistling in Dixie’ 


(M-G) (2d week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Oct. 25) 
Globe—‘Jacare’ (U) (3d week). 


(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 23) 

Holly wood— ‘Casablanca’ (WB) 
(7th week). 

(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 2) 

Music Hall—'Random Harvest’ 


(4th week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Nov. 25) 
Paramount — ‘Star Spangled 


Rhythm’ (Par) (2d week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 30) 


Rialto—‘Sherlock Holmes Se- 
cret Weapon’ (U) (4). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 30) 


Riveli — ‘Arabian Nights’ (U) 
(3d week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 23) 
Roxy—'The Black Swan’ (20th) 
(3d week) 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ Oct. 21) 
Strand— Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
(WB) (3d week). 
(Reviewed in ‘Variety’ June 3) 
Week of Jan. 14 
Astor—'For Me and My Gal’ 
(M-G) (13th week). 
Capitol—‘In Which We Serve’ 
(UA) (4th week). 
Criterion—‘Whistling in Dixie’ 
(M-G) (3d week). 
Globe — ‘Jacare’ (U) (4th 
Holly wood—‘Casablanca’ (WB) 
(8th week). 
Music Hall—‘Random Harvest’ 
(M-G) (5th week). 
Paramount — ‘Star Spangled 
Rhythm’ (Par) (3d week). 
Rialto—‘Sherlock Holmes Se- 
cret Weapon’ (U) (2d week). 
Rivoli — ‘Arabian Nights‘ (U) 
(3d week). 
Roxy—'The Black Swan’ (20th) 
(3d week). 
Strand—‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
(WB) (4th week). 


BALTO BRIGHT, 
‘SWAN’ SOARS 








Baltimore, Jan. 3. 


New Year's eve midnight shows 
bolstered grosses in the entire down- | 
town sector with continuing good 
action over the weekend indicating 
healthy takes. Strong new entries 
are all holding very solid with ex- 


chalked 
Slept 


ceptional 
‘George 


response 
Washington 


up for 
Here’ at 


ithe Stanley, and ‘Once Upon a 
Honeymoon’ spliced to a strong stage 
layout at the combo Hipp. Some 
good action also indicated for ‘The 
Black Swan’ at the New. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Century (Loew’s—UA) (3,000: 17- | 
28-33-44-55)—Stand By for Action’ 
(M-G), getting its share of healthy 
| holiday trade. Last week, ‘Reunion 


|} in France’ (M-G), nice $16,800. 


Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2,240; 


17-28-38-44-55-66 )—‘Once Upon Hon- | 


eymoon’ (RKO) plus vaude. Very 
big with extra midnight doings help- 


ing towards rosy total. Last week, 
‘Night to Remember’ (Col) plus 
Benny Davis stage revue, satisfying 
$17,200. 

Keith’s (Schanberger) (2,406: 17-| 
28-35-44-55)—‘Arabian Nights’ (U) 


(2d wk). Holding up to terrific pace 
set On opening round which reached 


one of biggest totals in weeks at 
$19,700 

Mayfair (Hicks) 980; 25-50)—‘Ice | 
Capades’ (Rep) 2d wk). Maintaining 
steady gate after better-than-average 
initial sesh at $7,600. 

New (Mechanic) (1,680: 17-28-40- 
55). ‘Black Swan’ (20th). Nicely 
spotted for maximum trade Last 
week, ‘Life Begins 8:30° (20th), okay 
$7,700. 

Stanley (WB) (3,280; 17-28-38-40- 


Substantial take in offing. Last week, 
third of ‘Road to Morocco’ (Par), 
$13,800, making rousing $47.- 
200 for three weeks. 

Valencia ‘(Loew’s-UA) (1,450: 
28-44-55)—‘Reunion in France’ 
G) (moveover). Holding to good 
pace previously set in downstairs 
Century last week. Last week. simi- 
lar handling of ‘White Cargo’ (M-G) 
paid dividends at $6,800. 


17- 


and ‘Street of Chance’ (Par) (2d 


wk). Looks like an unusually big 
h. o. Despite wintry weather and 
Christmas shopping, $15,000 on ini- 
tial week broke house records. 
Tower (Fox-Joffee) (2,110; 11-35) 
“Sin Town’ (U) and ‘Just Off 
Broadway’ (20th) with vaude. Better 
than average likely. Last week, ‘Be- 
; 3 ht Ball U) with Billy 
Rose -) | Horseshoe Revue on 


tave cocko $14,000. 


Anniversary 


(WB). | 


(M- |} 
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Sock New Year's Biz on Broadway: 


‘Rhythm-Goedman Head for New Par 


Record: Biggest Eve Ever, $2.20 Top 


Just as Christmas week was the 
biggest for that holiday ever experi- 
enced by New York theatres, so is 
|this New Year’s, with the downtown 
first-runs doing a terrific business. 
|The take on New Year's eve is 
claimed to have been the highest the 
|street has ever known. Estimated 
ithat around 400,000 merrymakers 
|} crammed into the Times Square sec- 
tion to celebrate the arrival of 1943. 
| Estimates for last New Year's 
| higher, however. 
| Some theatres got as much as $2.20 
| per ticket on New Year's eve, these 
| including the Paramount, Strand and 


larger Roxy, while others varied up | 


to $1.65, latter price being charged by 
the State, second-runner With 
plenty of customers on hand at late 
hours and willing to pay the steep 
admissions charged, the Paramount 
ground until 6 a.m. The Strand and 
|Criterion kept open until 5 a.m., 
| while the Capitol and State ground 


1. Music Hall kept open until 3:30 


forming as early as 6 a.m. but on the 
matinee the Square didn't have espe- 
cially large crowds. Day ended up 
very big, however, while Saturday 
(2) was also powerful. 

A great deal of the Christmas and 
New Year’s business has come from 
servicemen and kids. closing of 
schools over the holidays having 
freed thousands for the benefit of the 
film houses and other places of 
amusement. Oddly enough, not even 
the kids seem to mind the admission 
scales being soaked them. Several 
of the downtown houses have jacked 
up their prices at early hours, get- 


were never charged under esiab- 
lished policies until the evening. The 
customary opening price of 35c. has 
lasted almost no longer than it takes 
a cashier to change a dollar bill. 
Most theatres are currently on 
holdovers, having carried over their 
Xmas shows. Only major opening 
for New Year’s is Paramount’s ‘Star 
Spangled Rhythm,’ with Benny Good- 
man, Frank Sinatra and others in 
person. On Wednesday (30), when 
|the show came in, the Par had its 
| biggest opening day in the six years 
of the pitband policy. Also, on New 
Year’s eve, the house had its heaviest 
Dec. 31 in its 16 years of operation 
grossing $30,000 on the day. The 
week’s gross will set a new all-time 
high for the Par since its opening in 
1926. Other houses were correspond- 
ingly big, notably the Music Hall 
| with ‘Random _ Harvest,’ and 
| Roxy, playing ‘Black Swan.’ 
On its first week 
‘Swan’ carried the 














Xmas, 


over 


over 
Roxy to 


$114,000 to establish the highest gross | 


since 1929 and the second best in the 
| all-time operation of the theatre, be 
ing exceeded only by ‘Cock-Eyed 


World.’ At the Hall ‘Random Har- 


vest’ hit $125,300, the second highest 
take ever recorded there. Both ‘Swan’ 
|and ‘Random’ will have terrific 


| New Year’s week, the second for the 


former and the third for ‘Harvest.’ 
Very much on the sensational <ide 
|also is ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ and 
the Jimmy Dorsey band, currently at 
the Strand on the second week. The 
show went to $74,600 on Christmas 
week, highest for the theatre since 
| ‘Little Caesar’ 12 years ago. ‘In 
| Which We Serve,’ which is getting a 


lot of carriage trade, did amazingly 
over the New Year's holiday and will 
get the stageless Capitol a heavy sec- 
ond week’s take. On the first stanza 
| the Noel Coward picture smashed 
through to $76,000, very 
ensational side 


The Criterion brought in ‘Whistling 
in Dixie’ for New Yea: While the 
opening on Wednesday (30) was not 
so hot, the business wa tout on 
New Year’ eve and the holiday 


weekend. 

‘Arabian Nights,” which 
yver $50,000 last week with 
of Xmas, continue 

lily at the Rivoli. 

Although ‘Casablanca’ is now in its 

sixth week at the Hollywood, it is 
| still doing big. The film grabbed cff 


PTO ed 
the aid 


to draw heav- 


| nearly $34,000 over Christmas, im- 
|mense. Likewise, ‘For Me and My 
Gal’ is attracting strong business at 


the Astor, Xmas week having gone to 
$18.500. 

The second-run State is playing ‘A 
Night to Remember’ on 
with Ella Fitzgerald and Romo Vin- 


‘cent on the stage. House opened 
|strongly on New Year's eve last 
Thursday (31) and should end up 


high in the profit column 
Last Week’s Grosses 
(No 


estimates possible for current 
| week due to earlier presstime) 
Astor ‘(Loew’s) (1.140: 55-65-$1.10) 


| —’Me and My Gal’ (M-G) (12th wk). 
; Continues very well despite length 
of run. Xmas gave picture strong 
hypo, sending take on the week to 
$18,500. handsome profit for this 
|} operation, 

| Capitol (Loew’s) 
} $1.16-$1.25)—‘In 





(4.620: 35-55-99- 


Which We Serve 


were | 


, until after 4 in the morning on Jan. | 


a.m. On New Year’s day, lines began | 


ting prices at 1 p.m. that formerly | 


the 


much on the 


first-run, } 


1(M-G) (2d wk). Pulling a lot of class 
trade and appears set for a good run; 
last week, first for picture, gross 

|zoomed to $76,000, biggest post-de- 

| pression biz house has had except for 

'*Dictator’ (UA) and ‘Gone With 
Wind’ (M-G) which played at higher 
admission scales. 

Criterion ‘Loew’s) 
| 55-75)—Whistling in 
| While opening on 


(1,062; 39-44- 
Dixie’ (M-G), 
Wednesday (30) 
wasn’t so good, pace has picked up 
since then with all indications point- 


ing to a sturdy take. Last week, 
|fourth for ‘Who Done It?’ (U) 


| jumped to $21,000, very strong. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,250; 35-55-75-85) 

—Jacare’ (UA) (2d wk). Continues 
at okay pace following firs: week’s 
gross of $20,000, heavy profit. Pic- 
ture was brought in the day after 
Christmas instead of on the holiday 
itself. 

Hollywood (WB) (1,225: 
$1.10-$1.25)—‘Casablanca’ (WB) (6th 
wk). Went to $34,000 last week over 
Xmas (5th) to beat all prior weeks 
excepting the opener. Remains here 
|several weeks longer, with ‘Air 
| Force’ (WB) tentatively slated to 
| come in Jan. 20. 
| Palace (RKO) (1,700; 28-35-44-55- 
65-75 )—‘Springtime in Rockies’ (20th) 
(2d run) and ‘Secret Enemies’ (WB) 
(Ist run), dualed. This pair should 
be carried by New Year’s momentum 
to a satisfactory figure. Last week, 
‘Once Upon Honeymoon’ (RKO) (2d 
run) and ‘Michael Shayne’ (20th) 
(Ist run) got $14,500, very big. 

Paramount (Par) (3,664; 35-55-85- 
99-$1.10)—‘Star Spangled Rhythm’ 
(Par) and, on stage, Benny Goodman, 
Frank Sinatra, others. New show 
opened powerfully last Wednesday 
| (30) and on New Year’s eve carried 
| house to highest day it has ever had. 
| On the first week is headed for an 
| all-time high for house now 16 years 
| old. House had ‘Road to Morocco’ 
| (Par) and Woody Herman over 
| Xmas, on the week, its seventh, hit- 
| ting $70,000, amazing. 
| Radio City Music Hall (‘(Rocke- 
|fellers) (5,945; 44-55-85-99-$1.65)— 
|*Random Harvest’ (M-G) and stage- 
ishow (3d wk). A sock of the first 
| water, business over Xmas, second 
| week for picture, mounted to a sen- 


65-75- 





| sational $125,300, second best week 
| Hall has ever had and its highest 
| for Xmas. 

| Rialto (Mayer) (594; 28-44-55)— 
| ‘Sherlock Holmes’ Secret Weapon’ 
(U). This one was brought in for 


| the first week of the New Year. Last 
| week, second for ‘Quiet Murder, 
Please’ (20th), held un okay at $7,500. 

Riveli (UA-Par) (2,092: 35-55-75- 
85-99 )—‘Arabian Nights’ (U) (2d wk). 
Maintains steady pull after topping 
| smash $50,000 over Xmas, first week 
| of engagement. 

Roxy (20th) (5,886; 40-55-65-75-85- 
| 99-$1.10)—‘Black Swan’ (20th) and 
Carmen Miranda on stage (2d wk). 
An exceptionally large business is 
being done by this show; on the first 
| week through Christmas the house 
| skyrocketed to over $114,000, highest 
| post-depression business done here 
land second largest gate for all time, 
being exceeded only by ‘Cock-Eyed 
| World’ (Fox) prior to 1929. 

} State (Loew’s) (3,450; 39-44-55-75- 
99-$1.10)—*Night to Remember’ (Col) 
| (1st run) and on stage, Ella Fitz- 
gerald and 4 Keys, Romo Vincent, 
|others. Hitting strong, with all in- 
| dications pointing to a substantial 
| profit. Last week, ‘Sister Eileen’ 
(Col) (2d run) and MacFarland 
Twins’ orch, plus Jackie Miles and 
| Mitzi Green, close to $42,000 was 
| nabbed, very big. 

Strand (WB) (2,756; 35-55-75-85-99- 


$1.10)—‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ (WB) 
at pop scales following roadshow run 
at Hollywood, and Jimmy Dorsey in 
person (2d wk). This show is a ter- 


rific boxoffice winner; last week over 


Xmas, first for it, a sensational 
| $74.600 was taken, highest theatre 


has done in 12 years, 


‘Dandy,’ ‘My Gal’ Likely 
Toppers in Jersey City 


Jersey City, Jan. 3. 

| First-runs looking for lusty holi- 
|day biz and bang-up returns. The 
| Stanley, with ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
| playing a return engagement at pop 
| prices, looks like the town’s topper. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Loew’s (Loew's) (3.205: 35-44-55- 
|65-75)—‘Me My Gal’ (M-G) and 
‘Agent Meet Ellery Queen’ (Col). 
Potent dual. Last week. ‘Never Love- 
lier’ (Col) and ‘Pierre Plains’ (M-G), 
nice $16,800 

| Stanley (WB) (4,500: 35-44-55-65- 
|85)—Yankee Doodle Dandy’ (WB). 


| 
| 
| 


| Pegged at pop prices, Cagney pic 
| looms sure-fire, and likely will stay * 
| indefinitely. Last week. ‘Who Done 


It?’ (U) and ‘Street of Chance’ (Par), 
|} wham $18,000. 


| State (Skouras) (2,200: 35-44-55- 
65-85 )—‘Springtime in Rockies’ 
(20th) and ‘Over Dead Body’ (20th) 
Primed for big stanza. Last week 
F) Tigers’ (Rep) and ‘Life Be- 
s 8:30’ (20th). smasheroo $16.000 
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Philly New Year's Business Booms 





Thirly-se renth VARIETY 


Anniversary 





January 6, 1943 








Chi Ops Want 10%, Tilt, 
Theatres Offer 20 


All B.0.’s; ‘Ice- Capades “Hutton Big era, tn, 


Tol ai new COnLUAaACEL | 


B whict irted a ct ( 
la ‘ f | 
: Dh j) \ 
! 
1 ! I 
I ord-breakil V¢ Ye n 
all downtown filmers featuring 
special mudnight show at holidca 
scale helping to fatten receipts 
Three new picture bowed tor tne 


New Year's trade, ‘Road to Moroc« 
‘Stand By for Action’ and ‘Ice-Ca- 


etween the Chicago Moving Pic- 
ee t Ope! , Union and theatre 
} » at idstill although it 
ire at a standstill altnougn 
ued by Ke ere al : 
C y y possible that some agreement may | 
; r ( é vithin the next few 
Hollywood. J 
: aay 
F ’ tt < \ iul : P : " 
‘ i “ , Old pact expired Aug. 31 and 
The Sta Spangied Banne) . king for a 10° overall 
*f heny \ in tl » - 
yetth a heavy pla ul eo increase and a two-week vacation 
fepublic’s quer . . > . 
Repun Pi ae’ he an lwith pay Following several weeks 
\ ty > ymounts “Se roudlys ' 
tu I irs mount oo ’ 


both independ- 
offered a 


jof talks the theatres, 


Through the lent and circuit operated, 


Night 





pades Revue. Latter is teamed with 
stage show headed by the Ina Ray 
Hutton orcn 
FE: timates for Last Week 

Aldire (WB) (1,303; 35-46-57-05 
-99)-—'Moon and Sixpence’ ‘UA? 
d wk). Looks okay. Last week 
rim $18.000 for opener 

Arcadia (Sablosky) (600; 35-46-57 
68-75-99) —‘White Cargo’ (M-G) (2d 
run. Set for nice trip. Last week. 
*Major and Minor’ (Par), solid $4.500 
for third week of second run , 
Bovd (WB) (2.569; 35-46-57-68-75- 
99:\—'Black Swan’ (20th) (2d wk) 


Tyro! 


week. smashing $32,000 plus terrif || 
$5.200 for special Earle showing. 

Earle (WB) (2.768; 35-46-57-68-75- 
$1.14)—Ice-Capades Revue’ (Rep) 
with Ina Ray Hutton orch, 
Hutton. others. on stage. 
like a natural. Last week, ‘Whistling | ¢ 
in Dixie’ (M-G) and Tommy Tuck- 
ers orch, wham $31,000. 

Fox (WB) 
$1.14)—Stand By for Action’ (MG). 
Early indications point to bangup to- 
tal. Last week. ‘Who Done It?’ (U) 
2d wk), fine $19,500. 


‘ n (WB) (1,066; 35-46-57-68- | (Par). 
ee and come close to the burg’s record |} nail, 


75-99) —'Never Lovelier’ (Col) (2d 


run) Also on gravy 
week. ‘Thunder Birds’ (20th), mild 
$4.000 for second run. 

Keith’s (WB) (2,220: )-46-57-68- 


My Gal’ (M- G) (2d run) 
Plenty zingy even afte: 
Last week. hef- | ! 


75-99 \—‘Me. 
(2d week) 
long stav downtown 
tv $8,000 
Mastbaum (WB) (4.692: 
99)—‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 


46-57-75- 


‘Honeymoon, ‘Action, 


days ol rain, 
569: : ‘ when prices were upped after 6 p.m. | 
> . © ‘ .. ‘ 7.7 YT . y n* te io fs 4 
oe? <a c ! . ‘ at) 
; : arance getting > -e. Palace is doing well with 
‘vrone’s farewell appearance getting | the Albee. Palace is doing 
heavy a “ay fro - "fe mmes Lact ‘Stand By for Action’ and the Shu- 0 
1@avy oO 
‘Devil With Hitler.’ 
ing week in the Albee, ‘Road to Mo- 


Marion} rocco” is” en 
Appears | smasheroo 


) over par on 


(2.425: 35-46-57- 68-75- | | dy: ng Monster.’ 


‘Once : 
| Big. Last week, ‘Road to Morocco 


train. Last|}1n recent years. 
showing was made in face of snow 
and rain during most of the week 


‘Spy Ship’ 
(WB) |e! 


212 increase without vacations, 
through their spokesman Jack 
Kirsch, representing all theatres, 
which was rejected by the member- 


‘Jacare’ Pace Cincy | <nip 


Union isn't pressing demands for 


ls Rainstorms Stop the vacation but want a larger in- 





crease. Any increase granted by the 
theatre owners will be retroactive 
from Sept. 1 but will have to be ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board 


Cincinnati, Jan. 3. 
break, after several 
helped major houses 
great biz New Year's Eve, 


The weather 


egister 


Once Upon a Honeymoon’ is big at 


yert has a swell start on ‘Jacare’ and 


Moved to Keith's after socko open- 


AGAIN IN NW 


route to another 
Capitol continues high 
above average with second week of 
Yankee Doodle Dandy.’ Lyric is also 
‘Cat People’ and ‘Un- 
thrill combo. 
Estimates for Last Week 


Albee (RKO) (3,300; 33-40-50)— 


Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 
With percentage demands in- 
creasing, the new year is ushering 
Upon Honeymoon’ (RKO). = ere headaches for Twin City 
- independent exhibitors who have 
been fighting percentage tooth and 
relatively successfully until 
Moreover, distributors have 
indicated that the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul indies will not have the 
| privilege of cancelling the percent- 


gained steadily to hit $25,000 


This remarkable | now. 





Capitol (RKO) (2,000; 33-40-50) 


‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ (WB) (2d/... 7. ow the ME terse 
vk). Holding close to last week's | #8 Pictures as they had last year. 
Ist) excellent $13.000 | Fast on the heels of Paramount's 
Family (RKO) (1.000: 20-30)— | inclusion of one percentage pic- 


(WB) and ‘Heart of Gold- | ture, “Road to Morocco,’ in its next 
West’ (Rep), split with ‘Traitor | three blocks for the Twin City ex- 


(9d wk). Going like a house afire | Within’ (Rep) and ‘Rhythm Parade’ | hibitors, two other companies, 20th 
— ie ie -.| (Mono). Average. Last week, ‘Texas| and Warners. are comi ‘orwar 
ast week, bow-in at pop prices, tor- - Be. : ae fee | One arners, are coming forward 
998 AND at pop |} to Bataan’ (Mono) and ‘City Silent 


Stanley (WB) (2,916; 35-46-57-68- 


|Men’ (PRC), 


, , , with releases for whic ey e- 
divided with ‘Lure ch they d 


“_ , cas ay) | Islands’ (Mono) and “Tomorrow We mand a split. Fox wants percentage 
nm " one pa eget hehe tg Live’ (PRC), season’s high, $2,600. for lack Swan’ and Warners for 
seems slor: > il - ‘VY - - > , 9 . 

able stay. Last week, ‘Never Love-| Grand (RKO) (1,430; 33-40-50)— Yankee Doodle Dandy.’ And the 
lier’ (Col) sloughed off after bright | ‘Silver Queen’ (UA). Fair at best.| Twin City independents must take 


start for nominal $14,500. 

Stanton (WB) (1,457; 35-46-57-68- | 
75-99) —‘Navy Comes _ Through’ | 
(RKO) (2d wk). Looks like another 
fat week after good $8,500 
opener. 


Because WLW Newscaster | 
Wrote ‘Hitler’s Children, 


Picture Gets ets Big Air Bally, 


World preem for a film for the 
first time sponsored by a radio sta- | 
ion tees off Jan. 14, in Cincinnati 
and in approximately 29 other cities | 
in the WLW area via a tieup be- | 


; 


Palace (RKO) (2,600: 33-40-50)— | Production of ‘Sioux City,’ tale of 
‘Stand By for Action’ (M-G). Good. | Pioneering days in the midwest, 
t week, ‘Reunion in France’| Which has been gathering dust on |} 
nv G), meagre $7,500. | the 20th-Fox shelf for more than a 


+ 


| Last week, 
| $5,500 


for | from 
| Smash eroo total looms. 


| ‘Cat People’ 

Monster’ 
| Away 
‘White Cargo’ (M-G), third week on 


$3,500. 


‘Nightmare’ (U>}, nice| these percentage pictures from all 
these companies if they want the 
other films in the same blocks, it 
has become known. 


Keith's (Libson) (1,500; 33-40-50) 
‘Road to Morocco’ (Par). Moveover 
Albee for second stanza. 
Last week, 
‘Life Begins at 8:30’ (20th) sad $4,000. 

Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 28-33-42)— 
(RKO) and ‘Undying 
(20th). Twinned thriller. 
above average. Last week, 


So Sion’ as to "™ 


Moltyweed. Jan. 3 
Bryan Foy has taken over the 





main line, six days, very good $4,200 


Shubert (RKO) (2,100; 33-40-50)— | vear 


‘Jacare’ (UA) and ‘Devil With Hitler’ ist ou cr iiveal se ee 
(UA). Swell. Last week. ‘Might to! Eugene Ling and Aubrey Wisberg 


| have been set to work on the scri 
for a late January start. 


Remember’ (Col) 2d run), dull 











ween RKO and that station on ‘Hit- | 
ler s Children.” WLW has under- | 
t.ken to give the film a three-week 
buildup through its facilities, begin 
ning two weeks before the opening | 
and carrying through for a mini- | 
mum of one week after the preem. 

‘Hitler’s Children’ is based on | 
‘Education for Death,” book by 
George Ziemer, senior news com- 
rentator on WLW. Agreement calls | 
for announcing the opening as 


WLW’s preem, Ziemer’s connection | 
with the film also to be featured 
RKO and exhibs showing -the film 
lab with WLW in prepara- 
1 the copy through thei 
cooperative ads, and all newspape1 
nd other exploitation 
’ e to refer to the preem as 
WLW motion 
yn will carry announcements 
ay and evening hours point- | 
ig up the opening and _ specific | 


theatres in the cities in which the | 
picture is shown will be mentioned. | 
In addition, Ziemer is to comment | 
on the picture in all his scheduled | 

yadcasts and make persona! ap- | 
pearances in those cities which RKO | 
and WLW will decide upon follow- | 
ing the preem. WLW also plans to 
devote a half-hour program around } 
Jan. 11 to preview the picture via | 
recordings or live talent. 

Special show from the Palace | 
theatre. Cincinnati, is to piped into | 
other cities such as Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, ete. Handling 
exploitation out of Cincinnati will | 
be Terry Turner, head of RKO ex- | 
ploitetion under S. Barret McCor- 


























LEW LEHR 
‘MONKIES ISS DER CWAZIEST PEEPUL’ 


Now appearing on the Camel Caravan, CBS Coast-to-Coast, 
Friday, 10:00 P.M. E.W.T. 


mick, working with a crew includ- FOX MOVIETONE NEWS 
ing Bob -Hickey, Gene Gaudet, Exclusive Radio Direction 
Henry Howard and the WLW pub- | HENRY SOUVAINE, INC 
licity department. 30 Rockefeller. Plaza, New Yerk 
aad 





_,| Worst Flood Since 





Easy Does It 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

One Hollywood film house 
solved the problem of youthful 
vandalism by hiring the ring- 
leader of one of the hoodlum 
gangs as an assistant manager. 

Now the ex-roughneck tosses 
out his former pals when they 
get rough 





‘Doodle’ Dandy at Pop 
Scale in Minneapolis; 








Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 
made a whirl- 
with a superla- 
tive array of attractions. Playing at 
regular admission, the long awaited 
‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ looks headed 
for a big boxoffice at the State on 
straight-film policy. Charlie Barnet 
heading a strong stage show and 
‘Across the Pacific’ at the Orpneum 
also looks strong. 

A new downtown setup changed 
the Century to a first-run house and 
made the Lyric the holdover theatre 
in its place. The latter has been the 
Paramount circuit’s loop second-run 


house, but henceforth second-runs 
will be cut for downtown. Pictures 
now will move from the State, Or- 
pheum and Century to the Lyric for 
their extended first runs downtown. 
Despite extreme cold, plenty of snow 
and gas rationing, the weekend holi- 


Loop show houses 


wind 1943 getaway 


all along the line. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Aster (Par-Singer) (900; 17-28)— 
‘Mug Town’ (U) ‘Army Surgeon’ 
(RKD), in for five days and nice 
profit. ‘Half Way to Shanghai’ (U) 
and ‘That Other Woman’ (20th) open 
Tuesday (5) Last week, ‘Holmes 
Voice of Terror’ (U) and ‘Get Hep to 
Love’ (U), neat $2,400 in six days. 

Century (P-S) (1,600; 30-40-50)— 
‘Never Lovelier’ (Col). Inaugurates 
first-run policy 
should bring in nice biz. Last week. 
‘Forest Rangers’ (Par) (2d wk), good 
$6,000 after trim $9,500 first week at 
State. 

Gopher (P-S) (1,000; 28-30)—‘Be- 
tween Us Girls’ (U). Stronger fare 
than this house has had in recent 
veeks. Last week, ‘Mrs. Wiggs of 
Cabbage Patch’ (Par), blah $2.000. 

Lyric (P-S) (1,091: 30-40-50)— 
| ‘Palm Beach Story’ (Par) Moved 
here from State after good first week 
| there. Still rolling. This house will 
| be used henceforth for extension of 
| loop run Formerly was downtown 
+ second run situation Last 
under this 





" sly 
week 


old policy 
Orpheum (P-S) (2.800: 40-44-55) 


‘Across Pacific’ (WB) and Charlie 
| Barnet’ band others, on _ stage 
Great all-around show, with picture 


holding up its end. Last week. 
Comes Through’ (RKO). 
$7,500. 

State (P-S) 2.300; 30-40-50)- 
“Yankee Doodle er ” (WB). Start- 
ing the New Year with its be ‘st foot 
forward Looms as sure-fire box- 
office Last week. ‘Palm Beach 
Story’ (Par), good $10.000 

Uptown (Par) (1,100: 30-40)—‘Des- 


‘Navy 


atislactory 


big $4,500 


R. C. Stage Presentation 


Infringes on Cohan Pic? 

Capt. Dennis F. O'Brien, adminis- 
trator of the George M. Cohan estate, 
regards the Cohaniana sequence in 
the current stageshow at Radio City 
Music Hall, N. Y.. 
tition to the 
film (WB), 
Strand. 





as unfair compe- 
‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 


There is no legal action and | 
the matter will probably be settled | 
via confabs, 

The Music Hall is using Dave 
Mallen, long identified for his Cohan | 
impersonations, in a number of 
Cohan songs and characterizations. 
The Cohan estate has a percentage | 
interest in the gross of ‘Dandy’ and | 
Capt. O’Brien bases his contention 
on the assumption that both the 
| Strand and the 
| similar 











audiences 


‘Pacific’ -Barnet Fine 


day period promises to be a bonanza | 


here Cast names } 


perate Journey’ (WB). First neigh- 
borhood showing. Unusual] boxoffice 
on ngth downtown helpin on } 
date. Last week, ‘Panan Hattie 
(Par), fair $2,500. first neighborhood 
showing 

World (Par-Steffes) (350: 30-40-50 
55)—‘Moon and Sixpence’ (UA) (2d 
wk) Momentum of first week 
should carry this along Last week, | 


current at the N. Y.] 


Musie Hall play to 


1936 Bops Pitt. 


Biz: Commandos Preem Hard Hit 


+ 


Pittsburgh, Jan 
Tough break for evervbody thi 
ltime. Big flood, worst here since 
1936, couldn't have come at a wo 
time, just when theatres were set to 
cash in on heavy holiday trade. Most 
of them had to abandon New Year’ 
Eve midnight shows and several are 
expected to lose anywhere from one 
to four days’ biz on account of neces- 
sary shutdowns. 

Steady rains beat down expected 
high post-Xmas grosses Jast week. 
too, easily lopping $10.000 or more 
off original estimates for the first- 
run situations. Particularly disheart- 
ening since in vractically every case 
the Golden Triangle spots were <et 
| for record totals. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Fulton (Shea) (1.700: 30-40-55) 
‘Arabian Nights’ (U) (2d wk). Last 
week house was heading for what 
might have been a new record—and 
then came the rains. Had enough 
in the till, however, before the deluge 
to get fine $14,000. Floods are sock- 

ing totals currently. 

Harris (Harris) (2,200; 30-40-55 )— 
‘Commandos Strike a Dawn’ (Col). 
Flood particularly tough on this one. 
Young fortune spent on advertising 
and building up world preem. with 
special midnight benefit for Variety 
Club Canteen fund plus an appear- 
ance of Lester Cowan, the producer. 
Then forced to shut down opening 
day (30) by the high waters. Last 
week, ‘Icecapades’ (Rep).:thin $6.000, 
with rain hurting, 

Penn (Loew’'s-UA) (3.300: 30-40-55) 
—Stand By for Action’ (M-G). An- 
other of which much was expected, 
what with slick campaign, marquee 
names, holiday week and fact that it 
was one of two new pictures down- 
town. Last week. ‘Road to Morocco 
(Par). fine $20.000, flood costing it at 
least $2.000. 
| Ritz (WB) (800; 30-40-55 )—‘Wash- 
meen Slept Here’ (WB) (2d wk). 
| 
| 








Moved here from Stanlev. Last week, 
‘Bambi’ (RKO) got $2.600, better by 
comparison than it did at the Penn, 
where it was originally 
| Senator (Harris) (1.750; 30-40-55) 
| —‘Aircraft Missing’ (UA) (2d wk) 
| Had figured to do well on h.o. as re- 
sult of picture being picked by Na- 
tional Board of Review as second 
best of yea Last week film @Cid 
very well at $4,000 

Stanley (WB) (3,800; 30-44-55-56) 

‘Whistling in Dixie’ (M-G) and 
Tony Pastor orch. Last week, ‘Was! 
ington Slept Here’ (WB) with Ina 
Ray Hutton oren, others, on stage, 
was going great guns when the bot- 
tom fell out as result of flood Had 
to be content with $19.000 

Warner (WB) (2.000: 30-40-55) 
‘Road to Morocco’ (Par) (2d wk) 
Brought here from the Penn. Last 
week, ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ (Par) and ‘Ald- 
rich, Editor’ (Par), thin $3,000 


‘Riders Want More 
Coin for Risking 
| Necks; Scale Upped 


Hollywood Jat 3 

Unofficially, the cowboys who gal- 
lop through yondei 
the deputy says ‘they went thataway, 
sheriff,” are getting $16.50 per day 
instead of the $11 prescribed as a 
minimum by the Screen Actors 
Guild Several western producers 
are paying the upped price for the 
riders who have balked at the pre- 





canyon when 





| vai calc 

Reg ir cowboy ey i $10.50 

a aia! rie Lali I ( iw on! 

1 50ce more The ride take plenty 

| of chance: aurit Chase sce LE 

_| where a horse tep into a ) 
| phe r hole o lrip ove a trav rot 
th injure 1 © { Or non 
ter how em: he iy be 
For several- weeks the hard ride 
have been dodgi 2 the langerou 
chases and playing ordinary cow 
boys at $10.50 

Harry Sherman and a few other 


western producers are reported 
ready to pay the $16.50 if the a 
and Producers Association will ok: 
the idea here is no protest iain 
Guild officials, who explain that the 
$11 rate is a minimum and the 
is no law against paying the rider: 
more. They point out that it is up 
|to the producers to make a raised 
| scale official. 


| 


| Start Punching, Kids 


Holly wood, Jan. 3 
| Monogram is readying ‘Grand 
|Street Boys,’ an East Side Kids fea- 
j}ture, for a Jan. 15 start. with San 
Katzman and Jack Dietz as co-pro- 
ducers 

Meanwhile 20th-Fox has a _ story 





‘ with the same title in preparation 








} 
‘ 


| 
| 





gc 


~~ 





January 6, 1943 


Thirty-seventh 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


PICTURE GROSSES 


23 








Frisco H.0.’s, Newcomers Are Strong: 


‘Stand By, ‘Rangers’ Ace Starters 








San Francisco, Jan. 3. 

Post-Xmas grosses are holding 

with both holdovers and newcomers 

doing well. Pacer among the new 

entries is ‘Stand By for Action, 

which had what was called world 
premiere at the Fox theatre. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Fox (F-WC) (5,000; 50-65)— 

‘Stand By Action’ (M-G) and ‘Seven 


Sweethearts’ (M-G). This is dyna- 
mite Last week, ‘White Cargo’ 
(M-G) and ‘Omaha Trail’ (M-G), 


socko $28,000. 
Golden Gate (RKO) (2,850; 44-55- 


75)—'Once Upon Honeymoon’ (RKO) 
plus stage show (2d wk). Another 
big week. Last week, terrific 
$34,000. 


Orpheum (Blumenfeld) (2,440; 50- 
65)—'Night to Remember’ (Col) and 
‘Lucky Legs’ Col). Fairly good. 
Last week, ‘Who Done It?’ (U) and 


‘Gay Impersonator’ (U) 3d_ wk), 
solid $11,000. 

Paramount .(F-WC) (2,470; 50-65) 
—'Forest Rangers’ (Par) and ‘Can't 
Escape Forever’ (WB). Clocking 
smash biz. Last week, “Thunder 
Birds’ (20th) and ‘Girl Trouble’ 


(20th) «2d wk), grand $16,000. 

St. Francis (F-WC) (1,475; 50-65) 
—White Cargo’ (M-G) and ‘Omaha 
Trail’ ‘(M-G)  (moveover). Big 
week seen. Last week, ‘Road to 
Morocco’ (Par) and ‘Wildcat’ (Par), 
fine $11,000, nice. 

United Artists (UA-Blumenfeld) 
(1,100; 50-65 )—‘Aircraft Missing’ 
(UA) and ‘Blackie Goes Hollywood’ 
(Col) (2d wk). Set for fine 
sion. Last week, $13,700, 

Warfield (F-WC) (2,650: 
‘Now, Yoyager’ (WB) and ‘Secret | 
Enemies’ (WB) (3d wk). Still good } 
for a great take. Last week, great | 
$17,000. 


ses- 


solid. 


Bangup Biz in Indpls.; 
‘Wash. Slept,’ ‘Action’ 
Both Get Big Openings 


Indianapolis, Jan. 3 
The old year went out with a 
bang at downtown deluxers. with 
customers standing in line at box- 
offices for mid-week openings and | 
healthy take at the late New Year's 


Eve shows promising to swell grosses 
man-sided totals Sharp up- 
in business began last half 
of Christmas week despite unpleas- 
ant weather. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Circle (Katz-Dolle) (2,800: 30-40- 
55 )—Ice-Capades Revue’ (Rep) with | 
Henry Busse orch. Leader, popu- 
lar here, is set for highly satisfac- 
tory week, with good support on 
stage and a film that helps with 
draw Last week, ‘Forest Rangers’ | 
(Par) and ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ (Par), led 
town, with hefty $11,000 
Indiana (Katz-Dolle) 
33-44 ) Washington 
(WB) plus ‘Army 
Combo. opening 
fo! owing tl 


; 
LO 


vj 
swing 


(3.800: 28 
Slept Here’ 
Surgeon’ (RKO), 
to full house, is 
rough strongly Packed 
€m in at 55¢c special New Year’: 
Eve. Last week, ‘Once Upon Honey- 
mcon’ (RKO), climbed -to big $10.300 


; Keith's (Ind) (1,200: 28-33-44-55) 
Something to Sing About’ (Indie) 
Plus vaudeville Lively stage show 
With film revival did nicely in four- | 
day run over holiday weekend. Last | 
week, ‘Meet Stewarts’ (Col) plus | 
Fun for Money’ unit on_ stage, 
nifty $3.000 

Loew's (Loew’s) (2,450: 28-33-44) 
—Stand by for Action’ (M-G) and 
‘McGuerins from Brooklyn’ (UA) 
Navy film setting out for a high 
mark Last week, ‘Reun 
France’ (M-G) and ‘Spirit St 
ford’ (Col), mild $9500 

Lyric (Kat; -Dolle) 850: 28-3 
44 )- Once U pon Honeymo 
(RKO) Holding up nicely a 
Sie on moveover. Last veek 
MI - 7 £ Tomb’ (U) and ‘Night 
sonster (U) very Satisfactor. 
$7,000 as first run 


Bright Week in Mont’ 
Looms; ‘My Gal’ Strong 


L: Montreal, Jan. 3 
f an minute check-up on business | 
1 ‘ne first week of the New Year 
the fet ane for New Year's eve in 

ve first-run houses s 's “usu: 

rosy totale uses shows ‘usual 
= Estimates for Last Week 

Air Maesty’s (CT) (1,600; 35-50)— 

4 craft Missing’ (Indie) (2d wk). | 
aa “ around same figure as last 
. . when goo * ) vas 
tered. £00d $3,200 was 
Reiiace (CT) (2,700; 

Oad to Morocco’ (Par). 
ast week, 


regis- 


30-45-62 )— 
‘ : Looks big. 
Washington Slept Here’ 


(WB). hefty $8,000. | 
Capitol (CT) (2.700: 30-45%62)— 
Joa atime in Rockies’ (20th) and 
“ust Off Broadway’ (20th). Okay | 


total likely. 
Story, (Par) 


‘ip. 
Far ) 


Last week. ‘Palm Beach | 
and ‘Wrecking Crew’ 

I £ood $7,000 

eew's (CT) (2,800; 35-53-67) —‘Me | 





50-65 )— | 


—_ 


My Gal’ (M-G). High total looms. 
Last week, h.o. ‘Never Lovelier’ 
(Col), fine $6,500. 

Princess (CT) (2,300: 30-40-52)— 


‘Give Out, Sisters’ (U) and ‘Sherlock 
Holmes (U). Likely well up to 
average. Last week, ‘Boogie Man 
Get You’ and ‘Go West, Young Lady’ 
(Col), nice $4,500. 

Orpheum (Ind) (1,100; 30-40-60)— 
‘Powers Girl’ (UA) (2d wk). Should 
do fair biz after 
week. 


St. Denis (France-Film) (2,500: 30- | 
Tombeau | 
Hindow’ probaly average. Last week, | 
and ‘Tigre de| 


40) ‘Barnabe’ and ‘Le 


‘Prison de Femmes’ 
Bengale,’ fair $3,200. 


PORTLAND BIG, 





JOHNNY HIGH 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 3. 
Strong product pulling well at all 
theatres this holiday week. ‘Stand 
By for Action’ is a winner at the 
Broadway and ‘Black Swan’ is rat- 
ing top laurels at the Orpheum. 


g00d $3,500 last! 


‘STAND BY’ GETTING 


| 


Louisville, Jan. 3 


New Year got off to a rousing 
Start here. Midnight shows at al] 


the downtown houses were filled to 
overflowing, and favorable weathe1 
made business good on New 
day (Friday). ‘Once Upon a Honey- 
moon’ at the Rialto is bringing in 
the shekels, while ‘Stand by for 
Action’ at Loew’s State is figuring 
in the coin. Return of ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy’ at the Mary Ander- 
}son is plenty okay. National made 
a bid for the holiday coin with Sally 
Rand and her stage revue. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Brown (Fourth Avenue-Loew’s) 
(1,400; 15-30-40)—‘Forest Rangers’ 
(Par) and ‘Street of Chance’ (Par). 
Good on moveover from Rialto. Last 
week, ‘Navy Comes Through’ (RKO) 


|}and ‘Traitor Within’ (Rep) fine 
$4,000. 

Kentucky (Switow) (1,250; 15-25) 
| —‘Iceland’ (20th) and ‘Flying Tigers’ 
(Rep.). Catching better than ave- 
rage trade. Last week, ‘Here Go 


Again’ (RKO) and ‘Desperate Jour- 
ney’ (WB), okay $1,800. 

| Loew’s State (Loew's) (3,300; 15- 
30-40)—Stand By for Action’ (M-G) 





(M-G) and ‘Smith Minnesota’ (Col.), 
nice $8,000. 


}all the way. Looks like return of 


‘Road to Morocco’ at the Para-| the George M. Cohan opus is going 


mount is still rolling in its second 
week after breaking the house rec- 
ord in its first week. ‘Arabian 
Nights’ is a strong h.o. at the United 
Artists. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Broadway (Parker) (1,900: 40-50- 
65)—‘Stand By for Action’ (M-G). 
Single billed and going over the top 


for smasheroo coin, Last week, 
‘Who Done It?’ (U) and ‘Comes Up 
Love’ (U), closed two-week stay at 
great $12,000 and $25,000 total for 
two sessions. 


Mayfair (Parker-Evergreen) 


(1,500; 40-50-65) When Johnny 

Comes Marching’ (U) and ‘Night- 

mare’ (U). Probably will take nice 

week's biz Last week, ‘Flying 

Fortress’ (WB) and ‘Holmes’ Secret 

Weapon’ (UV), fine $9,000. 

Orpheum (Hamrick - Evergreen) 

(1,800; 40-50-65) — ‘Black Swan’ | 
(20th) and ‘Laugh Blues Away’ | 


(Col.). In line for great stanza. Last 
week, ‘Bambi’ (RKO) and ‘Aldrich, 
Editor’ (Par), at this house and 
Playhouse for nine days, combo 
taking good $17,000—but not up to 
expectations. Bulk of this gathered 


at this house. 

Paramount (Hamrick-Evergreen) 
(3,000: 40-50-65) Road to Morecco’ 
(Par) and ‘Underground Agent’ 
(Col) (2d wk). Still holding up to 
high figures in second stanza, after 
breaking house records with terrific 
$18.700 in initial session 

United Artists (Parker) (1,000 
40-50-65) Arabian Nights’ (U) (2d 
wk) Second week as ngle bill 
grabbing heavy sugar. First week, 
massive $11,000 


‘Action,’ ‘Nights’ Head 
For Tall Coin, Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 3. 


With ‘Stand By for Action,’ ‘Black 
Swan’ and ‘Arabian Nights’ opening 
New Year's week here, tow! s in 
for rousing grand total ‘Nights’ 
look ike i ( g entry rt the 
Lafavette ye] i ¢ SOCH iC 

an ! \ i tne Buffa 

S ‘ a: I Kely 
t | t { 


Estimates for Last Week 


Buffalo Shea) 5 500 
Stand By for A M-G al 
VicGueri from Brookl¥n’ (P 
if IO'K | i A c ‘ Fi . 
Rangers’ (Pai A 
(Par), « be ) $19.00 
Great Lakes (Shea) 000: 5 
Black Swan’ (20th) and ‘Over My 
Dead Body’ (20th) Bagging stou 
coin. Last week, "Washington Slept 
Here’ (WB) and ‘Man in Trunk’ 


(20th), fine $17,000. 


Hipp (Shea) (3,100; 35-55)—‘For- 
est Rangers’ (Par) and ‘Aldrich, 
Editor’ (Par) (2d wk). Will rack 
up substantial total. Last week. 
‘Thunder Birds’ (20th) and ‘Undying 


Monster’ (20th) (2d wk), hit nearly 


robust $10,000 


Lafayette (Hayman) (3,300; 35-50) 
‘Arabian Nights’ (U) and ‘Youre 
Telling Me’ (U). Sparked by sock 
ad campaign aiming strong ses- 


for 
t 


Remem- 


to 


sion. Last week, ‘Nigh 
ber’ (Col) and ‘Sweetheart Fleet’ 
(Col), rousing $11.000. 

20th Century (Ind) (3,000; 35-55) 
—‘Seven Days Leave’ (RKO) and 
‘Cat People’ (RKO). Looks okay 
Last week. ‘Seven Miles fre Alea 
traz (RKO) an di Ne Ibo! 


(Rep), meagre $7,000 


' Miles 


| to pick up nice returns. Last week, 
‘Washington Slept Here’ (WB), fine 
$4,000 on h.o. week. 

Rialto (Fourth Avenue) (3,400; 15- 
30-40)—‘Once Upon Honeymoon’ 
(RKO) and ‘Army Surgeon’ (RKO). 

| Weekend holiday will zoom the tak- 


and ‘McGuerins from _ Brooklyn’ 
(Col). Good action combo. Should 
tie up a neat figure on the week. 
Last week, ‘Reunion in France’ 


Year's | 


| Mary Anderson (Libson) (1,000: | 
| 15-30-40) —"Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
| (WB). Brought in New Year's Eve, 
| started at 6 p.m. and had 'em coming 


| ings to big proportions. Last week, 

‘Forest Rangers’ (Par) and ‘Street 

of Chance’ (Par), big $9,000 and | 
moveover 

Strand (Fourth Avenue) (1,400: 

15-30-40)—‘Nightmare’ (U) and ‘Be- 

hind Eight Ball’ (U). Just average 

biz is likely Last week. ‘Ice- 


Capades Revue’ (Rep) and ‘X Marks 
Spot’ (Rep), excellent $4,000. 


China Girl’ Shapes 
Up Stout in Denver 


Denver, Jan. 3 
‘Once Upon a Honeymoon’ and 
‘Northwest Rangers’ combo is pack- 
ing the Orpheum to probable rec- 
ord gross, and holds over. ‘Road to 
Morocco’ on its second stanza is 
packing the Denham, and is dip- 
ping only slightly under open- 
session All first-runs sold out 
Year’s eve 
Estimates for Last Week 
Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 30-40-50-60) 
‘Who Done It?’ (U) and ‘Great 
Impersonation’ | after 
week at Denver and Esquire. 
okay Last week, ‘Flying 
(Rep) and ‘Youth on Parade’ 
ifter day-date t Denver 
Esquire, fair $5,000 
Broadway (Fox) 
60)—‘War vs. Mrs. 
and ‘Seven Sweethearts’ 
ter week at Orpheum 
week I pro 
White Cargo’ 
Alcatraz’ (RKO) 
Orpheum, fair $3,700 
(Cockrill) (1,750; 


the 


ing 


New 


Lvoks 
Tigers’ 
veeks and 
(1,040: 30-40-50- 
Hadley’ (M-G) 
(M-G), af- 
Only 
Last 
and 


after 


week, 
‘Seven 


week 


pe ct 


(M-G) 


at 


Denham 30-40- 


| ‘Road 


day-date | 


{ Rep co 


mild | 


All-Time Highs Shaping Up For 


ACTION IN L’VILLE 


L. A. Houses, Coin Plentiful. And 


Mood to Match; Big 


+ 





50-60)—‘Road to Morocco’ (Par) (2d 
wk). Smasheroo total in offing, and 
holds for third week. Last week, 
‘Road to Morocco’ (Par), sock $17,500. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525; 30-40-50-60) 
—‘*Washington Slept Here’ (WB) and 
‘Secret Enemies’ (WB), day-date 
with the Esquire. 
Last week, “Who Done 
‘Great Impersonation’ 
with Esquire, fine $12,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 30-40-50-60)— 
‘Washington Slept Here’ (WB) and 
‘Secret Enemies’ (WB), day-date with 


It?’ (U) 


the Denver. Fine week is ‘probable. | 
Last week, ‘Who Done It?’ (U) and 
‘Great Impersonation’ (U), day-date 
with Denver, fair $4.000 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600: 30-40-50- 
60)—Once Upon Honeymoon’ 
(RKO) and ‘Northwest Rangers 
(M-G). Record-breaking stanza is 
likely Last week, ‘War vs. Mrs 
| Hadley’ (M-G and ‘Seven Sweet- 
hearts’ (M-G) fine $12.500 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200: 30-45)— 
‘China Girl’ (20th) and ‘Comes Up 


Love’ (U). Big week in offing. Last 
week, ‘Can't Escape Forever’ (WB) 
and ‘Man in Trunk’ (20th), fair 
| $6,500. 


ST. LOUIS BIG 
‘ACTION’ Fl 


St. 
three 
most of 


Louis, Jan. 3 
large department 
the retail estab- 
Jlishments downtown shuttered for a 
three-day holiday starting New 
Year’s Day, downtown deluxers are 
n for some hefty grosses currently. 
Fanchon & Marco boosted the scale 
at their four houses for New Year’s 
Eve. The 5.000-seater Fox and down- 
town Ambassador had a $1 top with 
six shows after 5:30 p.m. 
Estimates for Last Week 


With the 


tores and 


Big session likely. | 
and | 
(U), day-date | 


Loew's (Loew) (3,172; 30-40-50)— 
‘Stand By for Action’ (M-G) and 
‘McGuerins from Brooklyn’ (UA). } 
One of outstanding attractions cur- 
rently Last week, ‘Reunion in 
France’ (M-G) and ‘Laugh Blues 
Away’ (Col), good $15,000 

Ambassador (F&M) (3,000: 30-40- 


50)—’Once Upon Honeymoon’ (RKO) 
and “Can’t Escape Forever’ (WB). 
Looks big. Last week, ‘Seven Days 
Leave’ (RKO) and ‘Pittsburgh’ (U), 
neat $13,500. 
(F&M) (5,000; 30-40-50) 

to Morocco’ (Par) and ‘Street 
of Chanee’ (Par). Smash total likely. 


Fox 


Last week, ‘Washington Slept Here’ 
(WB) and shorts, swell $15,000 
Missouri (F&M) (3,570; 30-40-50) 
‘Washington Slept Here’ (WB) and 
‘Seven Days Leave’ (RKO). Looms 
oke Last week ‘Forest Rangers’ 
(Par) and Black Swan’ (20th), 
| above average $11,000 
St. Louis (F&M) (4.000: 30-40) 
‘Cat People’ (RKO) and Escape 
from Crime’ (WB) Neat outlook 
Last week, ‘Behind Eight Ball’ (U) 
and ‘Mug Town’ (U), at $7,700 


bettered expectations 


7 Days Leave -Ink Spots-Millinder 
Trim Det. Combo; Holdovers Great 


Det J 3 
Wit r ( lz ¢ 
t ‘ I é 
) ] 
, a 
‘ I S 
I J M i t > t 
Days Le ive’ vill pe r se ta the 
top However, Fox will ru a 
close race on the second week of 
‘The Black Swan,’ which in its first 


stanza cracked the | > attendance 
record. 

Othe bills 
side include the United A1 
Me and My Gal’ and ‘Sunday 
Punch’ and the Adams with a pair 
yf spookers, ‘Mummy's Tomb’ and 


fresh on the uppish 


tists with 
‘Night Monste: Holdover also re- 
flect the exceptionally fine biz here. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Adams ‘iBalaban) (1.700: 56-65)— 
‘Mummy's Tomb’ (‘U) and ‘Night 
Monster’ (U). House does well with 
spookers and this looks choice. Last 
week ingtime in Rockies’ 
(20th) wk) and ‘Jun Army’ 
‘U), okay $8.200 
Broadway Capitol 
troit) (2.800: 50-65!—'Bambi’ (RKO) 
(4th Wk) Palm Beach Story’ 
(Par) (3d Toppers from Madi- 


é } a dao- 


‘Spr 
‘4th 


iol 


(United De- 


Last ef The 


| (2d 


| «2.000: 


00 iy the first Wet 
noimaovel 

Madison (Unite 
50-65 )—'Here Go 


‘Falcon’s Brother’ 


1 Detroit) 1.800 
Again’ (RKO) and 
RKO). Promis- 
ing to hit great total Last week, 
‘Bambi’ (RKO) and ‘Army Sur- 
geon’ (RKO) (3rd wk), swell $12,000 
Michigan (U®ited Detroit) (4,000 
50-65)—‘Seven Days Leave’ (RKO) 
plus Inks Spots and Lucky Mil- 
linder orch on stage. Great sessi 
rob ble Last +" eek Paln Bea *h 
(Par) ‘Street of Chance’ 
(Par) (2d wk), okay $25,000 
Palms-State (United Detroit) 
(3.000; 50-65) — ‘Forest Rangers’ 
‘Par) and ‘Friendly Enemies’ (UA) 
wk) Indicates a fine stanza 
after big $22.000 in first week. 
United Artists (United Detroit) 
50-65)—‘Me My Gal’ (M-G) 
and ‘Sunday Punch’ (M-G). An- 
ticipating great week Last week 
‘Yenk at Eton’ (M-G) and ‘Pacific 
Rendezve ” (M-G) vk). oKay 
$13 000 a $14,006 in first se on 


mn 


Story’ 


(2d 


ul 
fte 


Pix Compete 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 

History-making business assured 
over the New Year holiday weekend, 
all deluxers offered top product, 
with tariff scaled up to $1.10. Masses 
of furloughing servicemen’ and 
money-heavy defense workers were 
in carnival mood with plenty of what 
it takes 

Business held up during weekday 
stretch between holidays, too, most 
theatres doing good business. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Carthay Circle (F-WC) (1,516; 33- 


44-55-65-85) — ‘Random Harvest’ 
(M-G). One of four theatres day- 
dating, soloing and looks likely to 
soar to another holiday high. Last 
week, ‘Bambi’ (RKO) (9th wk) and 
‘We Are Marines’ (20th) (2d wk), 


good $2.800. 

Chinese (Grauman-WC) 
44-55-65-85) — ‘Harvest’ (M-G). 
3ettering XMmas holiday’s bonanza. 
Last week. ‘Arabian Nights’ (U) and 
‘Time to Kill’ (20th), wham $13,000. 

Downtown (WB) (1,800: 33-44-55- 
65-75-85 ’|—*Now. Voyager’ (WB) (2d 
wk). Continuing strong cn holdover 
after last week’s smash $14,800. 

Hawaii (G&S) (1.100; 33-44-55-65- 
75-85) ‘Jacare’ (UA) and ‘Dudes 
Pretty People’ (UA) (2d wk). Hold- 
ing pace for good repeat, foilowing 
socko $7,000 on initial stanza. 


(2,034; 33- 


Hollywood (WB) (2,756; 33-44-55- 
| 65-75-85) —‘Voyager’ (WB) (2d wk). 
Maintaining strong pace after first 


week's stout $15,800 

Orpheum (D'town) (2.200; 33-44- 
55-65 )—'Strictly in Groove’ (U), with 
Alvino Rey’s orch and King Sisters 
on stage. Spinning a merry tune, 
Last week. ‘Johnny Doughboy’ (Rep), 
with Major Bowes Eighth Anni- 
versary Revue holding second week 
on siage. socko $16,000 

Pantages (Pan) (2,812; 33-44-55-65- 
75-85) ‘Once Upon Honeymoon’ 
(RKO) and ‘Holmes Secret Weapon’ 
(U) (2d wk). Plenty potent follow- 
ing first week's super $22.000 

Paramount (F&M) (3,389; 33-44-55- 
65-75-85)—*Palm Beach Story’ (Par) 
and ‘Aldrich, Editor’ (Par) (2d wk). 
No let-up after last week's bangup 
$21,000. 

Paramount Hollywood 
(2,204:  33-44-55-65-75-85) ‘Palm 
Beach’ (Par) Palminess 
continuing following last week’s fine 
$11,500. 

RKO Hillstreet 
44-55-65)—‘Once 
(RKO) and ‘Holmes’ 


(F&M) 
(2d wk). 
(RKO) (2,875; 33- 


Upon Honeymoon’ 
Secret Weapon’ 


(U). Keeping the pace after sizzling 
$23.000 in first session. 

State (Loew-WC) (2,204: 33-44-55- 
65-85) —‘Random Harvest’ (M-G). 
Reaping big biz. Last week, ‘Arabian 
Nights’ (U) and ‘Time to Kill’ 


(20th). ultra $22,000 
UA (UA-WC) (2.100; 33-44-55-65) 
‘Arabian Nights’ (U) and ‘Time to 
Kill’ (20th) ‘moveovers) Rubbing 
the lamp for smart coin. Last week, 
‘Silver Queen’ (UA) and ‘Married 
Witch’ (UA) (‘(moveovers), right in 
there with others for hefty $6.609 
Wilshire (F-WC) (2,296: 33-44-55- 
65) Arabla Night (U) and ‘Time 
Kill 0th). Hopping with fine 
moveove trade. Last week, ‘Silver 
Queer! UA) and ‘Married Witch’ 
(UA). bright $4.200 
Wiltern (WB) (2,756: 33-44-55-65- 
75-85) Vovager’ (WB) (2d wk), 
Deer the money bags follow ng 


500 
»79> 33-44-55-65-85) 


$14 


Ritz (F-WC) (1. 


H f (M-G) Carboning the 
title f ire Last week. ‘Arabian 
U Time to Kill’ (20th), 
f > tt} 
Four Star TA-Wi ] 3-44 
f \ all 
Tt »() ; ) 
f Last f ¢ ‘ 
(uee | Ni: cl 
A) $9 700 
Vogue ie) 920) ) 
Hidde H WB) Tey 
Walk PRC) Re ‘ in 
] t ‘ 
Oo ast 
ee} Bx Big 7 (VIR nd 
from Chunking’ (PRC), good 


Newsreel theatres in New York 
are singing the blues this vear be- 
cause of failure of holidav-week 
business to hold up. Thre davs of 


solid rain are blamed for 
*s week, but ove 


figure wh 


almost 
the dip New Yea! 
tors are 
Christmas 


a- 


unable to vy pre- 


week was so bad or even 


Christmas day and the Saturdry fol- 
iowing. 
Several theatres renorted the 


worst pre-Xmas period in two years 


Sameness in newsreel material and 
lack of live news from vital war 

ont © partis I ied for the 
f < one Yr) 


+ 
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OILY AMERICAN 


By Jerome Weidman 
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served with ease to line the casket 
for a large corpse. 


‘Remember,’ my mother told me 
while I was still lisping at her knee, 
‘always avoid women with thin lips. My friend Seddon chatted with 
But always.’ the short, fat nan, who managed, by 

I do not quar- the movement of his shoulders and 
rel with the ‘al- th. darting gestures of his hands. to 
ways, which is create the impression that his few 
not merely a moments of conversation in the 
trick of speech, lobby of a Malay hotel were the 
an extra word equivalent of a papal encyclical. It 
thrown in to bal- was plain that he considered him- 
ance a sentence self as important as his dinner coat 
or give cadence looked. Seddon beckoned me with 
to a phrase. My his hand and introduced me to Mr, 
mother can’t be Cyril Ceeley, who gave me a short, 
bothered with distasteful nod that did not for a 


| 
| 
| 
{ 











PETE SMITH 


telling you what Jerome Weidman | moment interrupt the greased flow 


; | Winner of the Bus Boy Award for|to do from Monday till Thursday, | of his unintelligible conversation. 
PRICE: Of cev-ce. Congress may not pass the 100% fax. They're a little} Annual “Daily Variety” Banquets.| or how to conduct yourself until, I stood by 


uncomfortably and 








rE . . | ry 7 ‘ 
| T ULD HAPPEN THERE! 
; A v) i 4 L 4L iu ie 
| | 
5 | 
i) By IRVING BRECHER 
Scer e T} é | | Ke’ ‘ Y cnal e ol pl 111¢7% m 
at Goldcocst S-ud! Holly" 
Time—The omn.present 
ra “— ed } 
in At Rise—Fiint desk, reading a statistical repo! He is flanked | 
| the studio’s °c ints, Watt, Price, Waterhouse & Co 
FLINT (finishes ree ; report, looks up): Are you. . sure this is | 
: correct? 
WATT (solemni:;): Arithmetic is our business, J. F. | 
PRICE: It’s keen checked, rechecked 
WATERHOUSE: Dight as well face it. J. F. The studio’s profit for "42 will | 
be, in round figures. $40,000,000 
FLINT (ashen-{cccd): It’s ghastly! . ’ 
WATT: And we ked to do plenty of juggling to keep it down that low! 
FLINT (absent-mrdedly hums ‘une fron another studio’s picture; 
then—): Tcl me what tax will we have to pay on 40,000,000” 
WATERHOUSF: Well. if the new 100° bracket goes through, it will be 
; pretty steep. 
if afraid to r'*> ¢>> vote! 





i FLINT (gallan‘!): Soy ‘re fighting a war, and they can have any- 


The stockhcleervs erent so patriotic what am I going to say to 
tf them” 
WATT (shakes | losophically): Times change. Last year we lost| 





(Paces baci: end forth like a caged executive in charge of produc- 
: tion): 40,000.08) profit! 
‘ (Looks c>cut furtirely: then, in a whisper): I heard from a source, | 
% 





and 


| Purple’). 


say, next Michaelmas. Whether it’s | tried to figure out why Mr. Ceeley’s 
/an opinion about rye bread or rub-|-ound, reddish ‘ ce, from which 


| 
, we . . 
} thing I've «ct. rersonally. But the studio’s money isnt my money. | Todd - Musical Best | ber boots, Hitler or women, my|whole paragraphs were pouring so 


mother gives it the touch of time- | rapidly, looked unfinished. After 
lless finality. The ‘always’ is as im-j| several puzzling moments I saw, 


Bet So Far in 20th’s 








| portant as whatever it is you are] with a start, what was wrong. Mr. 

—« © L it Ban: iF S being cautioned to avoid or indulge. | Cyril Ceeley had no lips and almost 

FLINT: Those were the good old days: egl Kr ing When my mother speaks, and she is|}no mouth. All those words were 
I PRICE: We Gidn't f-ow when we were well off. — Se the ‘reticent type, she lets you | coming out of a slit, under his nose 
WATERHOUSE: J. F.. we're living throu history. Do you realize this Of several new plays being financed know firmly that she is speaking for | and above his chin, no larger than 
Py is the big: est ernuel profit any are lia ~ Bagi a oe by 20th-Fox this season, ‘Something rage : ink hk cae Oe Wank tied ca 
ic ar”? msgs in the i aoa F had = a he ovens an Seas | aac —s, L poronnete ha nena ann Nor do I quarrel with the re- | 'aiers for disposing of used razor 
K tors mcke ‘ts pictures THEY wanted! wg ne "aden pe omagl ators one mainder of her statement. In a amines. goose soy Page 
Hi (Tears his hiir.) i . of are ‘A . Highland Fling” world crawling with fluctuating ween ag hasten r. ht eley 
; Not ene of cur releases made less than half a million! : “ Res age 0! -?", | values and studded with slit-mouthed whippec away across th¢ lobby. He 
th Flare Path, ‘The Russian Peosp'e’| en this is as sound a bit of | did not include me in the farewell 


ih Mies a ha | . . a Inve rie 
Dark Eyes’ (formerly ‘To the | advice as you will find in a sheaf of | mod he gave my friend. 
‘What’s wrong with Mr. Ceeley?’, 


yovernment directives or a season- 





: in Washir~te>, *h-t they may push through a new excess profit tax) tect + mad = — a a full of Simon & Schuster self-help 1 said as we walked out to get a 
j . ++ SOO. | Gilbert Miller, 'T > Ru sian Feople. | books. I have followed it for wel] |'ck-shaw. ‘If he continues being 
| ’ PRICE (after some iricky mental calculations): A tax like that is liable| by the Theatre Guild, and Dark over a quarter of a century with | being as excessively polite as all that 
: to destroy incentive — | Eyes’ is the first of the Jed Harris! at [ ean confidently describe, | he'll end up with a bad neurosis.’ 
j (Dictogre 2 hectes, F int answers.) pieces under the 20:h deal. Lattet since I am still able to stand up and ‘He's one of your’ important 
. | FLINT: Yes, Miss Eerle? jthree led sn rd mined returDs. | navigate under my own power, as | country men,’ Seddon said. ‘Ameri- 
1 SECRETARY (orcr cictograph): Mr. Jott to see you. | Harry M. Goeiz Is the legit produc-| . cass) What annoys and astounds | can. Frightfully big bug, really. 
. FLINT: Who? | tion boss for Fox. ne is that here, for once, a piece of | Oil. 
SECRETARY: Mirco Pzge Jott a writer, 'my mother’s advice did not go far A week later, as I was packing 
; FLINT: ['m bury Tell him LERNER’S CLOSEUP OF enough. She never cautioned me, | ™y bags in my hotel room, a native 
t (Door burs‘; open, ond Marco Page Jott, a tall, gaunt, goggle-eyed at her knee or after I learned how | boy came in and said a Mr. Ceeley 
scripter, enters hurriedly. He is followed by his agent, Scurry Bloat.) SWEDES iN THE UJ S to enunciate mv esses without an| Was out in the bar waiting to sce 
{ FLINT (annoyed): “m bus:, young man 1 *| accompaniment ‘of finely sprayed |me and it was importan‘. I told the 
| JOTT: Sorry, Mr Fiint. but this is urgent. You know my agent, Mr owe aD Be saliva, about thin-lipped men, z boy to take iay bags down to the 
BLOAT (worricd): J. F.. I told Marco that maybe you were busy, that 1) Minneapo! Jan. 3 i heave & Sellen ht wenld Swe | ship on which I was sailing from 


should take it un at yeur convenience—but you know these writers. Ur 
Heh heh. Everything tempo! 


FLINT: Well, what is it? saat 
JOTT: Mr. Flint. !'ve been under contract to Goldcoast for five years now a 
FLINT: 1 see. ae 
BLOAT (for Flint’s benefit): Magna wanted him, but I brought him to 7 
you. Right frem the bus the 
JOTT: I came by train othe 


‘ BLOAT: Oh yes. I was thinking of Bus-Fekete. 

FLINT: Five years and so? 

JOTT: I've worked hard—long hours—tough scripts. 

FLINT: The tougher they are. the bigger they gross, I always say. 

JOTT: But I haven't complained And I've never asked for any favors 

FLINT: I vaguely recall giving you a pass for your grandmother to visit} : 
the sound st>¢es. some time ago | Yor! 

JOTT: Yes... but now I've come to ask a real favor. | long 


icnd 
a be 


j 





coast’s deperdables. A pillar of strength 
have the appalling selfishness to come to me, and ask a decrease in| drat 
salary man 
For shame! (shakes head in silent despair) ° 
JOTT: I'm sick cf promise Ever since the ceiling went into effect. I've | ant 
been waiting-—waiting—I asked for a 500-a-week cut—I would have 
been willing to compremise 
FLINT: My boy, we can’t reduce your salary one cent! If we slash you. | 
we've got to do it for everybody! And where will it end? We'll have | Ww 

a profit of m2ybe 50,000,000! Why, the taxes on that—at 100°%—mavybe ; 
even 110%. : — 


BLOAT: Maybe. J. F.. if you'd sleep on it. Marco wouldn’t tell a soul that | 





FLINT: Don’t ask me to do the impossible ra 
JOTT: That's the thanks I get for slaving for this lousy studio : 
BLOAT: Maybe if. instead of a cut 


you could give him a long vacation, 
without pay” 


' FLINT: Not a chance. The FBI. would be on me. in a flash sa 
JOTT (tur is to his agent, who is polishing a apple for J. F.) See? You 
f work—Sundays—weekdays—you break your brain 


BLOAT (absen 


tdedly protecting his clieni’s interests): J. F.. Marco 


In times like these, you Phelps, cameraman, David Eisen- 


camera man, and Ben Gradus, assist- 


although the reception was not as| home of a woman we both knew. | 
you cut him | enthusiastic as that given ‘Fantasia, | AS my friend came across the lobby 


| Boyaca one week and at the Ay 
cucho 


ider the -ac ‘ er- | a Singapore in an hour ard I went out 
ider the direction of Irving Ler-| gore more to help my faltering ene : ~ 
ito the bar. Mr. Ceeley, wearing a 


of New York, shooting has been | steps through .ife if she had | 

ed in Minnesota of a film which | skipped the post graduate course in white linen suit with buttons that 
portray the American way of|‘aiwavs Eat Blintzes With Sour looked like genuine pearls one 
among Swedish people. This Cream And Let The Dopes Ruin probably were, was pacing about 
first of a series backgroundin® | heir Stomachs With Dipping Them nervously. As soon as he saw me 
r nationalities and planned by | jn That Sweet Stuff’ and had con-| D¢ Stalked forward on his short 


is i ig legs neorkeU a large cigar from 
the OWI for distribution in foreign | (entrated on how to avoid men with | ‘©8 UNS . ° S 


the notch that served him for a 


s. They're intended to create | jnere nicks where other male mem- 
mouth, and poked the wet end 


tter understanding of American | er; of the human race have 


iv] i S ‘ s- | ' aggressivel t my chest. 
| living conditions, habits and cu: | mouths. I have been trying to for- | ?36™&Ss vely a y 

toms, Lerner says 
Lerner and his staff from New 


sive her for the oversight, however, | a Literary -Struck | 
because I am crazy about her and | 
because I don’t see how she or any 
other reasonable, normal 


| ‘Listen,’ he said angrily, without 
|so much as a preliminary word of 
greeting, ‘Seddon tells me you know 


k will be here for three weeks | 


sar ‘e zs" : cee >< 
er ‘shooting’ actual scens and person 


it’s in my rower, my bo re’re ol i ’ family here, . Sots mmunities. | eguld have forseen the existence. | ees we 
FLINT: If it’s in my rower, my boy we'l 1e big happy family h people of Minnesota communitie¢ ld |} f the existence, | ome book publishers back in New 
you know, but after all |The picture will depict the Minne- | much less provided a credo for deal- ly, rk!’ I ; wy ballet 
| _ J ‘ T - g “od 4 > > 7 , P om | ‘se > ) 
JOTT (squares his shoulders: bravely): Mr. Flint, I DEMAND A CUT sota Swedes’ everyday life in their) ins with an individual named | ‘That’s right. I do.’ 
pat > ened Ve eye ae at's rig do, 
BLOAT (nods sadly): My client demands a cut. various occupations the factor- | Cyrj] Ceeler And anybody who is Ww - f Pete’ ke.’ Mr. Ceeley 
. : : : x ia ao & ' : : ~~ 6? vis ll, F tte's sake, Mr. Ceeley 
(Flint has risen, stunned. He controls himself with difficulty. The| ies, farming, fishing and in the lum-| pesinning to chortle because he o1 eer that 
i l 7in ng < l ; iprite , ' c \ ine 
accountants e€x:t.) ber camps she thinks I am teering myself ae ree — . 
’ : : , , caaaae ' ; He ea? 4 S — the zht i in rt at the 
FLINT: Jott, 'm disappointed in you. I thought you were one of Gold- Lerne! staTs comprise LeRy) head-on into a juicy libel suit doesn’t he nig ; i ran nto you 
ae sie 7 — “"* | Raffles. That sap Seddon happened 


know a painfully e : > | 
( t fully invented name ito mention it only this mornin 


o 
| Why doesn’t somebody teli me these 
Singapore, 1939 a things?’ 

‘ —— | ‘It’s probably too difficult a job 


me l - ‘ecley ite bv ac. - ’ 
; : Mr. Cecley quite by a ‘Hey, now, wait. Don’t go beating 
ciaent in Singapore one evening in 


h, still photog, Walter Raft. unit 


when he or she sees one 
ager, Tom Bernay. assistant 


director. [ 


‘ ; s e : re's . 
Saludos’ OK in 939. some . ae tan (ee oe fast. There’s something I wan 
Caracas 1939, some time be fore the wal be -|to talk to you about. A book.’ 
Caracas. Jan. 3 gan. I had stopped in at the Raffles | 


alt Disney’s ‘Saludos’ met with |toO pick up an english friend with oie a pom oe “aie pd = 
e than ordinary success here, | whom I was going to dinner at the + oe A ag got a ship to catch. 
I did not like Mr. Ceeley. I liked 
him even less a couple of weeks later 
when he came to see me at my 
hotel in Batavia. He was wearing 
a couple of hundred dollars worth 
of haberdashery and he was sweat- 
jing from more pores than I thou sht 
the walking mammals possessed 
‘My God,’ he snapped. ‘You're a 
hard guy to catch up with. I've been 


Snow White.’ | toward me, he was stopped by a/| 
irtoon film ran at the exclusive | short, fat man in the most aggres- 
= ive dinner coat I have ever seen 
popular-priced theatre, the | It had shoulders like epaulets and 


’ | A 5-] Ll | } ] 
week the satin in the lapels could have 


really unexciting. With big names. A couple-of real dogs—and maybe 
this company can get back on its feet , 


ye pone es litle consideratio: Look at his credits (Hands | JOTT “torn): Well, I'll try I had a pretty bad idea this morning looking for you.’ 
; a card.) FLINT: G oe ; = : ’ . 
; a al] 00d. We'll shoot it in color And I n’t forge sa I'm glad you found me,’ | said 
FLINT (reading card): ‘The Magic Spell’ ‘ + > nan ‘ see : .'s oun wont lorget this, my boy. pam . : 
{ ie Wlagic Spel Reno-vation Man Against BLOAT Believe me. J F Goldcoast comes first with my client. pecause, 1n addition to advice mv 


Woman “Vice Versa’ all solo screenplays 


(his face 
hardens as he reads them 


He glares at Jott). Do you realize that 


like you that have put this company in a jam! 
t ° to - } : . 
f JOTT: Listen, I wrote those scripts before Byrnes got the idea for the! FLI 
t taxes. How was I to know? Mr Flint 
He you for a cut if I didn't really need it 
1 BLOAT: The toy has a bona fide angle, J. F.. that is worthy of your FLI 
if 


weighing the matter with an open or closed mind. depending on how 

you see fit. 
JOTT: Things zre different with me than 
Last year I could get along with $2,000 a week. but now! 
om ple, I've got an uncle that was sick for nine years. 

support. : 

: BLOAT: A gorgeous exemptio: 
JOTT: And what happens” 
finds a job! Mr. Flint. as far as my income tax is concerned, I have, FLI 


For exam- 
I was his sole| FLI 





another mouth not to feed’ 
BLOAT: Such an ingrate. that uncle’ 
FLINT: My boy, I wish I could help you—but it's impossible. My first | 
duty is to the company. Of course, I'm not saying that I won't arrange | 
a nice little reduction for you—after you make good ~ 
JOTT: What can I do that I haven't done? 
FLINT: Write us a picture that will roll up a nice fat los 


ee ene 
bn | 





something 








the profits on those four pictures came to about $5,000,000! It’s writers| LACKEY: J. F.! 


(softer): I wouldn’t come to | LACKEY: It’s headed for the biggest gross 


when I first signed the contract.| LACKEY: J. F., I'd like to give cre 


My uncle sneaks to a doctor. gets cured, and| JOTT (frightened): Please. sir, don't get excited 


assistant producer, en- mother gave me a fair grounding 


in the elements of politeness. ‘What 
I just got a wire from the New York office! You know |¢@" I do for you?’ 

we opened “Pay the $2° in 300 spots yesterday! ‘I told you,’ he said with annoy- 
NT: Yes! ance as he swabbed his streaming 


(They ali beam at one another 
ters, agitated.) 


Lack ey. an 


may 1 t ; & in our history! They say it|forehead with an $18 handkerchief. 
may run forever! ake ‘I want ‘ a book 
NT: My God! hom to talk to you about a boo 


(spies Bloat and Jott surreptitiously slinking out door.) 


i ‘Shall we keep it until lunch to- 
Jott! Where are you going? What's the matter—you look pale? 4 


: morrow?’ I said, because I was 
dit where credit is due. Mr. Jott wrote | Sailing for Bali that night. ‘I'm late 
for an appointment right now.’ 

‘Nuts to the appointment,’ said Mr. 
Cyril Ceeley. ‘This is important.’ 

‘Not to me,’ I said. ‘Lunch tomor- 
row.’ 

When he found me in Bali, some 
10 days later, 3 suffered a twinge of 


the picture. 
NT (quivering with rage): He did, eh” 

(Snarling at Jott.) 

And you've got the gall to come to me for favors! 





NT: When someone knifes me. I 
knife him! ‘into dictograph). 
Hello . . . Story rtm ’ i Te’ ; 
eamiak adet “ae a, tr = J. F.! We've got a writer here | remorse. He was an obnoxious little 
‘ S ntract or no contract, [ want you to an i 
sive the thuids o-SNMN Gece y man with too many clothes, tee 
ideas tatade aod uae +e and . |much money, and too little know!- 
as a gesture of de saaian @ J. Fo. up and down on his prostrate form,|edge of the tundame ntals of good 
a a yestu ( evotion to ’ si 4 — ae 
‘TrR1 : manne » f: remained that 
cunrat rs, but the fact remained t 


‘m through with him. But not till }| 


| (Continued on page 65) 
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| “BAHAMA PASSAGE” “MY FAVORITE BLONDE” 








| “THE LADY HAS PLANS” “THE FLEET’S IN” 
“THIS GUN FOR HIRE” “REAP THE WILD WIND” 
| “TAKE A LETTER, DARLING” “HOLIDAY INN” 
|. “BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON” “WAKE ISLAND” 
“THE FOREST RANGERS” “THE GLASS KEY” 





| “THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR” wi 
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‘STAR SPANGLED 
Web @veli 


The Paramount musical comedy of all time—with BING 

CROSBY. BOB HOPE, FRED MacMURRAY. FRAN. 

CHOT TONE. RAY MILLAND. VICTOR MOORE. 

DOROTHY LAMOUR, PAULETTI 
) cme,  ©ODDARD. VERA ZORINA, MAR\ 
. [] MARTIN. DICK POWELL, BETT) 
LUCKY 7 = HUTTON, EDDIE BRACKEN: VERON. 
e ICA LAKE, ALAN LADD, ROCHESTER 


JORDAN” : ssehde sie ioakthe lp ania! Dlizedted bs "CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


George Marshall. 



































starring ALAN LADD EG, <P> : & o 
—hottest male name in \ | 1V ia 
pictures—inasocko yarn. rT 4 ~ ond A hhh 
=e DIXIE” “Restor 
BING DOROTHY an Leisen directs it in his best 


Take a Letter” style. 








‘THE PALM peopel 
BEACH STORY” 


BILLY DE WOLFE. Direction by 
 Marring 


Edward Sutherland. And what atitle! 
- CLAUDETTE COLBERT | 
Br, ©) Oy Oa \') (lO) 04 Dy- e 


with 


‘MARY ASTOR + RUDY VALLE 
Preston Sturges wrote it in his slyest 








“Lady Eve” manner — directed it with - ' FDDIF . ! 


a “McGinty” wallop! 





“HAPPY GO 
LUCKY” 


DICK POWELL - MARY 
MARTIN - BETTY HUTTON 
EDDIE BRACKEN 
RUDY VALLEE 


Directed by Curtis Bernhardt 
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Make Up Your Mind! 


Sage Counsel From a Veteran of the 
Theatrical Wars 


By J. C. NUGENT 
(The veteran actor and author was a contributor to the first 
anniversary issue of ‘Variety’ in 1906; now, for the 37th an- 
niversary, he’s still philosophizing on the theatre.) 





I never wanted to be a father confessor but for some 
unknown reason young people of both sexes are always 
confiding in me and asking for advice. I don’t know why 
it is that young people and many old ones think that cer- 
tain other people have a knowledge of some sort of secret 
signs, symbols and general inside stuff into which they have 
not yet been initiated. 

I certainly have no such knowledge but there is one little 
saying I would lke to pass on to those who are treading 
a tortuous way through the shoals and shallows and between 


the Scylla and Charybdis of danger which chart or unchart 
the dramatic ocean. [Gee, is that a bunch of words! ] 


The little saying I refer to is, ‘Make Up Your Mind.’ 


Don't be influenced by the grand ultimatums and pro- 
nouncements delivered by those who have gained some tem- 
porary or even permanent position of prominence. Re- 
member that they are guessing, too. Part of what they say 
may be right: most of it, if applied too literally, will knock 
you haywire. Each individual must select from the varying 
output of all these oracles such wisdom as seems to apply 
to his own particular case. But as a rule, it is better to make 
your own mistakes than to make the mistakes of some- 
body else. 

In my first dramatic experience the director said to me, 
‘It is not necessary to talk loud or strong in order to be 
heard. Merely keep open the front door in your subconscious 
mind and your voice will instinctively reach the last boy in 
the gallery.’ This director was also an actor, so, being plastic 
at the time, I thought he knew. I noticed later, however, 
that when we struck a theatre with a large auditorium— 
one of those places in which you can be obscene but not 
heard—he yelled his head off. 

It took me some time to understand that all this arty stuff 
and little theatre palaver about the inner something of your 
something—about moods and spiritual shadings—should be 
digested for what they are worth after the actor has first 
learned to be plainly seen and heard. After that, if he has 
the true dramatic instinct, he will do much better to trust 
it than to try to reduce to rules that which makes his instinct 
click. Thus, without so much talk, he may be able eventually 
to give to airy nothingness a local habitation and a name. 

The trouble with these oracles is that like the rest of us 
they don't know. They are only guessing. Many years ago 
I had two sketches which I played from coast to coast. I 
played one in New Haven. The booker was present, came 
back and said, ‘That’s the best thing you ever did.’ The 
next year I played the other sketch in New Haven. He 
came back, stood in the same position at my dressingroom 
door and said, ‘That’s 100% better than the one you played 
here last year. Why didn’t you do it the last time? 

The next year I returned with the first sketch and he 
came back and said exactly the same words as he stood 
exactly in the same position, ‘That’s 100% better than the 
one you played here last year. Why didn’t you do it the 
last time?’ . 

The first moving picture I wrote for Metro-Goldwyn in 
'29 was called ‘Navy Blues.’ It was for immediate produc- 
tion. The producer read and accepted my script but said, 
‘We don't need the last reel. When they see the girl and 
the fellow together on the street car, that’s the end of it.’ 


P. S—Hollywood’s Still That Way _ 

















Eight months later Sam Wood met me on the lot and said, 
‘I have a great story but it needs a finish, it's too abrupt. 
Can you write it for me?’ I said, ‘I'll try to. I dug up the 
old finish which the producer had discarded originally. Wood 
was delighted with it and used it, and it thus appeared in the 
picture. Although my name was plainly on the script he 
was shooting from, he ..ever noticed that I had also written 
the original script. Such things, however, happen so often 
in the give-and-take of studios that they are hardly worth 
mentioning, except to teach the writer to keep his head and 
not be discouraged by what is rejected and what is accepted. 

Years ago the head of the U. B. O. wrote me that it was 
useless for me to ever apply for more bookings. That same 
afternoon in passing its offices a boy in uniform ran after 
me and said: ‘They're waiting for you down at the Fifth 
Avenue. An act disappointed.’ I went on at the Fifth Ave- 
nue that afternoon and continued working for U. B. O. untill 
escaped by writing a successful play—a play which has been 
played all over the world, has been made a successful picture, 
has been done in radio, and is still being played here and there 
somewhere on the earth’s surface. [Title, ‘Kempy’—Ed.] 

Alone and in collaboration with my son, Elliott, I have 
had 14 plays produced on Broadway since. Some were hits, 
some were failures, some were moderate successes, but each 
and everyone of them was refused by at least 20 producers 
before being accepted. When one turned out to be a hit, 
the producers who had refused it, nine times out of 10, came 
around and said, ‘I always told you that was a good play. 
Why didn’t you let me do it?’ 

The only ones who never reproached me were the ones 
who drew the flops. So you see there are some game guys 
in the business. There are still those who don’t pretend to 
have any magic divining rod and who take their chances 
legitimately. If you will glance back over the last 30 
years at the producers who have had hit after hit as long 
as they trusted their own instincts and emotional reaction, 
and who produced failure after failure as soon as they be- 
fan to know ‘what a play should be’ and to write articles 
about it and pose as authorities on that which, of necessity, 
the finite mind must leave forever within the unfathomable 
depths of the infinite, you will notice that they are now 
among that pathetic band who are referred to as ‘fellows 
who have had their day.’ 

What I mean to say is, trust your instinct a little more, 
trust dogmatic pronouncements a little less, and, for the 
love of God, Make Up Your Mind! 

R There are several other things I could mention. First, 1 


nave just written a new play. However,— 
Happy New Year! 


Mellow Nite Clubbers 


Stork Club’s Famed Boniface Finds 
That’s True of Celebs 





By Sherman Billingsley 


Sure, the war has brought plenty of changes to the night 
club business. Of course, some of them are just routine 
troubles dealing with various shortages—every business has 
those. The most interesting change I’ve noticed around the 
Stork club is in the customers them- 
selves. They're friendlier and more easy- 
going than they used to be. Lots of 
them, especially the celebrities who used 
to resent being bothered by strangers, 
have softened noticeably. 

Nowadays, many of our out-of-town 
visitors are apt to be young and in uni- 
form. British naval officers and fliers 
from the R. A. F. share the bar with 
Americans, Australians. Norwegians. Oc- 
Casionally you'll see the drab, workman- 
like khaki of a commando officer and 
sometimes, when certain Canadian regi- 
ments come through, you'll see a flock 
of good-looking youngsters in kilts. 


People around the Stork seem to welcome a chance to 
give these kids a pleasant time. For instance, not long ago, 
the ‘perfect wife, Myrna Loy, dined here with her real 
husband, John Hertz, Jr.. and her movie husband, William 
Powell Two kids from the Merchant Marine stood at the 
bar for a long time debating whether or not they dared go 
up and ask for autographs. Mind you, these youngsters had 
seen three months of violent fighting in the Pacific. That 
hadn't frightened them too much. But the prospect of a 
snub from a couple of screen idols had them worried to 
death. Finally deciding to brave it, they approached the 
table. Instead of being snubbed, they were invited to join 
the Stars for supper. It wasn’t until much later in the even- 
ing, after Miss Loy and her two husbands had gone home 
that the little sailors realized that, in their excitement, they 
had completely forgotten to get the autographs that had 
prompted the visit in the first place. 

Autographed Cast | 

Actually, the kids don’t ask many favors, but a young flier 
from the R. C. A. F. came in one night with his broken arm 
in a plaster cast. He came up to the table where I was sit- 
ting and asked me to sign my name on the cast. ‘Because.’ 
he explained, ‘otherwise the boys back in Canada will never 
believe I really was in the Stork club.’ Before he left he 
had that cast loaded down with signatures. He had Charlie 
Butterworth’s and Bob Benchley’s and Robert Montgomery’s 
and lots of Powers models who were not as famous. but 
much, prettier, than the aforementioned. ‘I almost don’t 
want my arm to get well now—wait till the fellows see 
this cast!,’ were nis parting words. 





Sherman 
Billingsley 








The customers seem more inclined to let their hair down 
these days—and the visiting soldiers love that. Late one 
evening, William Gaxton, Ed Wynn and Victor Moore were 
in a clowning mood, and to the delight of the onlookers, at 
one point each grabbed a waiter and started waltzing around 
the dance floor. I overheard a wide-eyed gob remark to 
his pal, ‘Gee, I didn’t know those guys were funny all the 
time. I wish we had a couple of them on our ship.’ 

Another time Dorothy Lamour came in with a party of 
friends. Two gobs asked if it would be possible to have 
their pictures taken with her. Miss Lamour not only posed 
for pictures, but asked them to join her party, danced with 
them and saw to it that they had an evening they wouldn't 
forget in a hurry. This sort of thing happens all the time. 








- ‘Broadened Horizons ot 





The constant stream of new faces from the armed forces 
has done a lot to widen the horizons of the Stork club de- 
butantes, too. Before, they used to play around with the 
small group of chums they had grown up with. They didn’t 
know anybody else. Now they spend most of their time 
with soldier boys from all over the world—and they’re lov- 
ing it. Last summer we had a series of tea dances every 
afternoon at the club for a group of soldiers invited through 
the Officers Service Committee. The officers undoubtedly 
enjoyed the parties, but it was the girls who fought to come 
along. Usually, as a matter of fact, more debutantes showed 
up at these things than service men. 

A pretty little deb won a cocktail party for 12 people in 
a raffle—and she took that chance to do her share for 
Uncle Sam. Looking her most beautiful, she arrived at the 
Siork on the appointed afternoon. Her party consisted of 11 
potential heroes she had invited through the USO and she 
was ready, willing and, needless to say, able to supply the 
glamour single-handed. 











Different Type Deb Parties | 





Big ‘coming out’ parties, as they used to be, are pretty 
much out-of-date, but of course the debutantes still enter- 
tain. The only difference is that now, when they give big 
dinner parties at the Stork, they no longer select their es- 
corts from Harvard, Yale or Princeton—they look to the 
USO and other such committees for their stag-lines. 

Joan LaRoche gave one of the most successful of these 
soldier-deb parties not long ago. She rounded up 40 of 
this year’s prettiest and then asked the USO to send up 50 
or 60 lonely service men for a dinner dance at the Stork 
club. Soldiers, sailors, marines, kids from the Coast Guard, 
homesick kids from all over, turned up. The girls were 
not only pretty, they had enough poise and self-confidence 
to put the boys at their ease immediately. As a result they 
all had a wonderful time. The girls enjoyed the party as 
much as the men did, and quite a few of them are taking 
their cue from Joan when it comes to entertaining—they’re 
giving their parties, not for themselves, but for the lone- 
some lads in uniform. 

This general feeling of good will and friendliness has made 
people more tolerant and understanding with the staff, too. 
They're nicer to the waiters, are less likely to complain when 
accidents or mistakes occur. Naturally, our menus are more 
limited than they used to be—but if a customer asks for 
something we simply haven't got—he no longer argues or 
sulks, he just orders something we have got. And the de- 
butantes who come in here a lot now take the trouble to 
know the cigaret and hatcheck girls by name and actually 
speak to them like human beings. 

So that’s how it is now. As far as I’m concerned these 

anges are all to the good—and I hope they keep up. 


From New LondontoN.Y. 


= . o . 8 
Hearst Columnist’s Saga of a ‘Variety 
Correspondent’s Credentials 





By LOUIS SOBOL 


I don’t recall whether it was before or after George Jean 
Nathan discovered that there was a distinct literary flavor to 
‘Variety's’ slangology that I decided to add to my personal 
prestige in the seaport town of New London, Conn., by be- 
coming the accredited correspondent of Sime Silverman's 
paper. To my surprise, a letter brought not only a prompt 
reply but a greenish-blue card attesting to all concerned 
that now I was officially of the ‘Variety’ staff. It was signed 
by the late Jack Conway. Also, the letter of notification ad- 
vised what rate of compensation I was to receive for all copy 
accepted. 

My bookkeeping has never been of the best, but I cannot 
recollect that my earnings ever totalied more than $2 in any 
year of the few in which I proudly claimed ‘Variety’ affilia- 
tion. As city editor and sports editor of the New London 
Day my salary increased from the weekly $40 to $45—then 
to the staggering sum of $50—but that made little impression 
on the editors of ‘Variety’ who calmly and regularly ignored 
my contributions —except on rare occasions — using just 
enough to permit me to retain my coveted franchise. 

Frankly I didn’t care. New York was always my goal— 
and the thought that I was connected with a paper which 
was of and about New York was thrilling compensation in 
itself. Once a month. regularly, I used to train into the Big 
Town and knock at the doors of the newspapers—pleading 
for a job. Occasionally, I did manage to wheedle an appoint- 
ment out of an assistant city editor—and once an important 
city editor who had known me in the earlier Connecticut 
days invited me in to talk with him. That was Amster 
Spiro of the Journal. But his answer was ‘No,’ too. 

My break finally came through a former New Londoner 
named Frank Mallen who was city editor of the Evening 
Graphic. He urged Emil Gauvreau, the m.e., to give me a 
break but Grauvreau, who knew me from New Haven days, 
said I was better off as city editor of the New London paper. 
Mallen, however, kept trying and finally landed me on a new 
Macfadden newspaper—the Automotive Daily News—salary 
$60 a week. It was a trade paper—and dullish labor—but it 
was New York. 

I still held on to that ‘Variety’ card. That was my contact 
with the New York I really wanted to be part of—the theatre 
and Broadway. So the years passed and finally I became a 
second string dramatic critic and then one day Gauvreau 
called me in just after he had had a talk with Walter Winchell 
and asked me if I'd like to succeed him as Broadway col- 
umnist and dramatic critic. Would I! 

Well, the ‘Variety’ muggs read my stuff—and decided that 
I was just a small-town upstart trying to fill a pretty big 
man’s shoes—a favorite fellow named Winchell. So they let 
me have it those first few months—-hot and heavy. It was 
discouraging. 





Vhat Magic Card | 

One night up at the old Chateau Madrid, Jack White asked 
me whether I'd like to meet Sime Silverman, the big boss— 
the beloved publisher of ‘Variety.’ White-haired, handsome 
Sime was sitting at a long table surrounded by friends and a 
few members of the ‘Variety’ staff. I went over and was 
introduced by Jack. Sime was friendly enough—but I felt 
embarrassed because, after all, his paper had been blasting 
me. Then, because I had had a brandy too much or because 
I always was a bit dramatic in those days, I pulled out my 
wallet and from it extracted my card signed by Jack Con- 
way—the Conway who had just passed away. 

Well, I want to tell you, it was a different Sime. He 
slapped me on the back several times—kept repeating over 
and over again, ‘Why didn’t you let us know you were one 
of us? Look—he’s got a card signed by Jack Conway. 
What do you know about that?’ 

My column got no better because ‘of this meeting—but you 
wouldn't know that it hadn’t gotten any better because the 
next week ‘Variety’ had the swellest plug for my department 
—and two weeks later there was another one—and ever 
since I’ve had nothing but the nicest breaks from the paper— 
even though Sime is gone and somebody else sits in the im- 
portant editor’s desk—and some of those boys I met with 
Sime that night have drifted to other fields. 

I still have the card signed by Jack Conway—although I 
would consider it a great honor if ‘Variety’ opened its heart 
ind sent une a new one for the 1943 season. I’ve got some 
swell copy I'd like to send in—space rates no object, but 
welcome, 





NEAR FUN 


(Continued from page 15) 


is optimist and has saved saw@ust in event that husband 
ex-bartender, ever goes back to work. 
AN ALPHABET 
{For Babes in the Dressing Rooms] 


A is for Actor. We see on the stage. 
B the Baggageman Who breaks trunks in his rage 
& for Charleston. A dance from the South, 


D is the Dancer. Who breathes through his mouth. 
E is for Excess. Proving women don’t pay. 

F is for Folly. Who books by the day. 

G is the Gymnast, He opens the shows. 

H is for his Handkerchief Not used for the nose. 
I is for Income. With tax blanks to fill. 

J is for Jokes, the news digests kill. 

K is the Kick. Always sure to get laughs. 

L is for Lobby. With acts photographs. 

M is for Monologist. He thinks he’s a wow. 

N is his Nerve. See, he’s stealing a bow. 

O is for One-Horse. A term used for towns. 

P is for Pie. Used >y al] Movie Clowns, 

Q is the Quartet. With Barber Shop song. 

R is for Raspberry. Should they stay on too long, 
S is the Small-time. It parts weeks in the middle. 
T is for three shows. Drums, piano and fiddle, 
U is for Ukelele. It gets everyone's goat. 

V is for Ventriloquist. He talks in his throat. 

W is for Watermelon. Pupil brought the next day. 
X is for Xylophone. A carpenter should play. 

Y is for Yodel. For your finish can’t fail. 

Z is for Zebra. A horse out of jail. 
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- Joe Ki : ' oO 67.5 Draft, No-Gas, A 
‘How Did He Do h?°—A Question Mark Still o.QSiirecting ‘Idaho’ at Republic, is| Only 10% of $67,200, The Draft, s, And 


ted to direct the Roy Rogers} ; + Things on the Horizon 
>unetuates Any Inquiry Into the Great tarrer, ‘King of the Cowboys,’ on| Lots of Other g 
Punctuates An puiry ae os Meenas 
wician’s Ar the saan 301 | Plague the oer Nowadays 
Magician s Art Harry Grev draws the producer} 


chore on ‘King.’ 


Ry FRANCIS SILL WICKWARE 


TI { H I We Appleto W haa MORE HUDDLES Hollywood, Jan 3 | 
the A | , : <h ‘ $1 “ - a Hollywood agents are on the Spot. | 
abled hi to eer at man-n ie fettel Mm onnine = I aeeneee Pry : a |For years accustomed to terrific 
hold h R tion police hat fl discarded merely Dy PR gross and net incomes, impasse | 
them in the right piace He ¢ i release himself from the = oe a ON T A ? caused by war conditions or trace- | 
able dungeons in less time tha " ¢ te ee ee ee he at ica ae ; | able to the war, now Is beginning to | 
astounded vaudeville audiences by U wudacity of his carecevn ri oe | | restrict them, and the future looms | 
Todav the expression ‘to p , Houdini’ means to extricate one’s self from , | not at all cheerful or bright. 

: ct 5 4 - hi eo ms Hat ry Houd i was bul ied in sealed c fT : | Following meetings with U Ss From an ’ — pared a 

a » os : wi eee sncased packing boxes, stuffed into milk | Treasury officials in Washington last | many artists’ representatives to live | 
ice geet yee ie 1 ; sd even riveted into boilers by professional boiler- | week, which reportedly resulted in | like feudal barons and conduct their | 
cans and beer barrels, oom Areages or another no additional clarification regarding | business activities «ccordingly, crimp | 
maker : . “ti? : se : cod i. be . bi Silas lini climbed the treacherous | talent and other contracts under in- | ir. future monies receivable already 
ig ) ne b y pikes bs 10t . He rar away from home at the age of} come ceiling and wage stabilization | is prompting most of agents to Fe- 
angele ‘ i snderins pprenticeship holding odd jobs as a black- | regulations, further huddles of in-| trench and_ they're being forced 
aks 6 ’ , a ; 1 loc] th’s assistant Locks fascinated | dustry toppers are planned on the | down to the plane of the common 
ie - he searched town dumps and junk shops for locks, which he | Coast later this month. business man ; 
han el ‘ded to take apart to discover what made them click Prob- Attorneys for various major com-j| Salary ceiling, of c yurse, is main 
Soya ees ter , m I ever made such a profound study of} panies have been working on in-| cause for all the dismay, all the | 
et le iy of ocking mechanisn Using only a two-inch piece of wire,/ dividual contract adjustments for | flurry which has descended upon | 
he practic yicking locks until he knew the secrets ol all of them. the past few months practically every agency and_ is 

At 15 vo Ehrich Weiss began to give ‘conjuring’ exhibitions i beel Indications are that in many 


cases | keeping every man and woman in 
halls and si leshows, billing himself as ‘Cardo’ or ‘Ehrich the Great.’ Play- | amicable adjustments will be made} the biz 

ing to tank town audiences, he rapidly acauired the wizardry that later | with top ranking talent 
made him one of the greatest drawing cards in the history of the theatre 
His early performances consisted of routine sleight-of-hand illusions with : 
rabbits, silk hats and playing cards—to which he gradually added such | feat of picking up needles from the floor with his eyelids, while hangit 
novelties as wriggling out of trick boxes and slipping free from ‘rope ties. | by his heels 


in state of uncertainty and 
Even the most definite 
clarification of the 38 points agents 


currently | suspense 
near the $67,200 salary limit. 


1g 
Later he learned how to control the muscles of his throat 
and stomach, expanding and contracting them at. will. 


a “A NATURAL SHOWMAN _ ee ee din | 7 This accomplish- 
“Once while he was playing a country fair the sheriff drew out a pair of | a a Bor glbn- es = base. te teed pucCeEsEYs stage tricks, wherein he 
handcuffs and asked: ‘Do you think you could get out of these, bub” bescnne a bg : : “ab wen ha — and a package of needles, and later 
With some trepidation Houdini said: ‘I'll try,’ then added, ‘but you'll hav e|~ Houdini’s aie FEC ao me Soe y —_—_ _ 20 yards of thread. 
to let me stand behind a screen while I'm doing it.’ Intuitively he realized | os ve wre : ~ Bag nay ree Ms y educated. He could expand his 
that the mystery would be heightened if no one saw what he did. He | Sree , Pate Bate oe agg sag were applied, then relax to normal 
slipped behind a screen, drew from his pocket the piece of wire which bs aged a a J = n> aa a little leeway, no matter how tightly 
he always carried, and reappeared a minute later with the open hand- |" a — — nee feet were like a second pair of hands. At 
cuffs dangling from his wrist Noting the look of amazement on the Senne parties he sometimes tied a couple of dozen tight knobs in a 
sheriff's face. the young performer decided then and there to add the | Discs of — dropped it on the floor, slipped off his shoes and socks, 
handcuff trick to his repertory. It soon became the backbone of his act, ;and untied the knots with his toes. 
and the basis of his international fame as ‘The Handcuff King.’ 

The slender young showman with the steel blue eyes and curly black 
hair, was an omnivorous student of magic 


+}, 


across the memoirs of Robert Houdin, the French magician, and was so 
impressed that he decided to model himself on this master. By adding | gradually increasing his endurance. Not until he was able to stav under 
a final ‘i’ to Houdini’s name, he christened himself Houdini. Ehrich Weiss| for four minutes without difficulty did he fee] that he 
disappeared forever, and it was “Houdini the Great’ who began to b Mle | pubtic demonstrations Similarly, fol 
Class A vaudevil'e circuits shortly after the turn of the century. |caskets, he learned to utilize a limited sypply of 
As his fame spread, Houdini entered a sort of non-stop competition | very slowly and making no unnecessary movements. To prepare for im- 
with most of the world’s ' |mersions in freezing water he took progressively colder baths until he 
In England the London Daily Mirror challenged him to break out of |could climb into an iced tank that would chill a 
handcuffs on which a blacksmith had labored for five years all this, Houdini added a notable quality of mental discipline. ‘My 
obliged before a cheering audience of 4,000 persons. In Boston a sports- |chief task has been to conquer fear,’ he once said. ‘When I am stripped 
man wagered $6,000 that he could tie Houdini securely. He spent 45 | and manacled, nailed securely within a weighted packing case and thrown 
minutes winding the magician in hundreds of yards of heavy fishline. | into the on or when Tf am 
When he was through. Houdini was swathed from head to foot. It took 


To keep his fingers in trim, he would 
| practise card tricks while carrying on a conversation. 
TRAINED LIKE AN ATHLETE 
At the age of 17 he came He trained like an athlete for his underwater escapes. Fo. 
| practised submerging in the bathtub, timing himself 


months he 
with a stop-watch, 


was ready for 
escapes from safes and sealed 


oxygen by breathing 


jailers, locksmiths anc 


i knot-experts 


a polar bea! 
Houdini | To 


buried alive under six feet of earth, it 


is 

necessary to preserve absolute serenity of spirit I have to work with 

him an hour and a quarter to wriggle out of this cocoon, anc he wa | great lelicacy and lightning speed If I grow panicky, I am lost And 
covered with bruises. He referred to this as one of his most difficult tests, 


| if something goes wrong, if there is some little accident or mishap, some 
much harder than freeing himself from chains and fetters, | slight misealculation, I am lost unless 


GREAT JAIL BREAKER > | 


all my faculties are working on 


high, free from mental strain or tension. The public sees only the thrill 

~~ Houdini’s jail breaks made him the envy of professional criminals. He | °! the accomplished trick. They have no conception of the tortuous pre- 
UdINIS | f aKs ! G iil At . = 3 : | liminars if ¢ tant , at « : 

was never content merely to slip out of a cell, that was too easy. Like aj +!™IMary se@li-training that was necessary to 





conquer feat 


true showman, Houdini made each new feat a little more dramatic than | In spite of Houdini’s denial thousands of persons believed that he 
the last. Once he astonished police officials of the nation by escaping from | possessed supernatural power Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, an ardent 
the U. S. jail in Washington, D. C. Stripped, searched and locked naked | spiritualist and close friend of Houdini, insisted that he ‘dematerialized 


in a cell, Houdini was out in two minutes flat ee 
open all the other cells in the row and change the prisoners around, just | Why 


} . ’ . 
He then proceeded to | himself, and chided him for not admitting it. ‘My dear fellow,’ he wrote, 


[ 
go around the world seeking a demonstration of the occult when 


for the fun of it. After breaking into another cell where his clothing had | YOU are giving one all the time? My reason tells me that you have 
been left, the ‘Handcuff King’ appeared fully dressed in the warden’s of this wonderful power, though I have no doubt that up to a point your 
fice just 15 minutes after the time he had been locked up. Police chiefs tre! sth and skill avail you.’ 

who had been hitherto skeptical, now admitted that it was fortunate that ; . 


NO SPIRITUALISM  }} | , ~ 


[fo this Houdini replied: ‘My methods are perfectly natural resting on 
natural laws of physics. 


Houdini was a law-abiding citizen, as he himself was fully aware, for he 
might have become the most dangerous criminal of all time. 

Not only could Houdini break out of steel vaults, but he could 
break into them! The ordinary office safe with its combination lock 
sented no difficulties; he would approach it, give the 


i PV 


I do not dematerialize or materialize anythi! 
also|[ simply control and manipulate material things in 
pre-| well understood by myself and thoroughly 


dial a few spins, turn | ynder 


1g 
a manner perfectly 
accountable for and equally 
me standable (if not duplicable) by any person.., .’ 

more elaborate | Strictly mundane methods were employed by 

type of vault-lock, he invented a small device which resembled a volt- | stage jllusions 
meter. He would merely stand in front of the safe, operate his machine 
then presto, pull the door open. Long before his death he destroyed this 
safe-opening machine, fearing lest it fall into the hands of unscrupulous 
persons 


the handle and swing onen the heavy door. To solve the Houdini in many of his 
notably his feat of walking through a brick wall. Volun- 
}teer union bricklayers would erect in full view of the audience a solid 
| brick wall, 10 feet high, 12 feet long and a foot thick. The foundation 
of the wall was a steel beam mounted on casters: the beam was scarcely 


ae : a a ae |two inches above the floor Screens were set up On Opposite sides of the 
| HOUDINI DROWNED M 








| wall; underneath the wall was a heavy, seamless rug. A committee of 12 
~ Houdini was scheduled to make a leap into the Detroit River and free | from the audience tested the wall, examined the rug, and otherwise made 
himself from handcuffs under water, but on the appointed day the river | Certain that there was no way for Houdini to get under, over or around 
was frozen lid. Houdini insisted on going ahead, and workmen cut aj|the obstruction. He then went behind the screen on one side. called out 
large hole in the ice under a bridge. Spectato packed the bridge and | ‘No ['m going,’ and 30 seconds later cried ‘Here I am’ from the other 
riverbank while police snapped handcuff | NY ist A shout went iae of the wall The trick was mystifying to the audiences, but there 
up as he plunged into the ic 1 The 1 tense lence enveloped the | wa istic in its execution. When Houdini called: ‘Now I'm 
crowd as the minutes passed—two, three, four, five Reporters rushed | 8°ing,’ released a trap door directly beneath the wall and the 
bulleti ‘Houdini Drowned’ to their city room Finally a rope was |rug inches—enough to let agile Harry slither under the 
lowered into the water, and a diver prepared to go down. Just at that I) is performed so cleverly that not even rival magi- 
moment, Houdini’s head bobbed up through the hole, and his arm snatched |Clans hit on the answet1 
the rope. He had been under for eight minutes! EXPOSED THE FAKES ot 

The handcuffs had been no problem, but the urrent in the river had 


Toward the end of his careel Houdini embarked on a c a ‘ 
: . : Wi h n ‘ vbarked on a crusade ag: 3 
swept him downstream from the hole in the ice. Now Houdini knew that oo ; “> 


| 
|fake spiritualist mediums, who in the post-war period battened o he | : , 
between the ice and the surface of the water was a narrow airspace of si attened on the | are not up in the high brack« bul 


t isceptibilities of bereaved widows and desolate parents. 
about haif an inch U. S. as a lecturer, Houdini demonstrated that he could 1 I 

‘ . ’ ° p VU. a as c Bs *T S ‘ > ‘ : ‘Ol renr A , 
breathing-space,’ Houdini managed to get enough oxygen to keep himself | a ee ne a He uid reproduce by 
tive ‘untit he found the hole | material means all the spirit writing, table-lifting and ghostly apparitions 
© Ta he ( nN | : 7 am . . pe . > ‘ 7. P . : p 

$$ _—_—___—__.- eer — —___|0f the mediums. To any spiritualistic medium giving proof of genuine 
en eee HIS SEC RET’ DIED WITH HIM A ee | pscyhic power, Houdini offered $10,000; there were plenty of contestants 

The ‘secret’ of Houdini’s escapes is still a secret. He was always fearful | but no winners, 
that a criminal might somehow learn the details of his amazing science | As a member of the Scientific America’s Committee for the Investiga- 
and refused to confide in anyone—except his wife, Beatrice But as the | tion of Spiritualism, Houdini played a leading part in laying bare frauds 
years unroll, certain ciues to Houdini’s methods indicate—at least partly— | which had mulcted thousands and drove more than a few to the mad- 

} , -+ ; rae: . reps ~ > ay Te. > i . arg — 
the means he employed in making his miraculous escapes. : He exposed the notorious Margery of Boston, demonstrating that 

+ 1 aleray és ‘ a* + Sak ale ~ & nmin’ “AY lchea +a] > ler * iact’ > > , P . 

First of all, he always had a small metal picklo< k or gimmick’ « n= | she obtained her ‘spookiest’ effects by means of megaphones 
cealed on his person when he made his escapes. Sometimes he hid this | from wires 
in mouth or nostrils, or cemented it to the sole of his foot. There seems} her person. 
to be no doubt that he could swallow steel bars and files of considerable | Houdini died in October, 1926; for 10 years his widow attended hundreds 
; . ating oN > necessar Indouhtedaly sed i of Se: AS a)! 2A Oya . . ¢ 
size, regurgitating am wnen agin ary A Sageonigg he used his stom senna , all without result. In 1936 on the 10th anniversary of Hou- 
ach as a cache for inst uments useful in is more complicated escapes. | ini’s de ath, she made her last attempt. Amid impressive surroundings, 

jini's ‘secre wa the h clack YY ay Ss « > e > : , Ain} ae ae a . : 

But Houdini’s ‘secret’ was 1 ot t 7 hidde 1 agen or any other single /a medium pleaded with Houdini to make his last and greatest escape. But 
thing. It was, rather, a peculiar combination of skills, special knowledge— | nothing happened. When the seance was over, Mrs. Houdini said: ‘Hou- 
and endless practise. Perhaps the most important ingredient was Hou-j|dini has not come. I do not believe he will ever come’ 
dini’s phenomenal muscular control. From earliest childh od he forced | she had kept a light burning over a portrait of the great 
his body te work for hin At the age of nine he mastered the difficult |magician and showman, and that night she turned it off. 


By floating on his back and keeping his nose in this Touring the 





house. 


) suspended 
and by ringing eerie bells with a two-foot ruler, concealed on 


By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


cleared up—that number 
covers everything pertaining to t} 


want 
e 
motion picture industry—isn’t going 
to obviate the fact that they can 


|draw no more than $6,720 from top 


clients, which is cataclysmic de- 
crease when it’s considered that cer- 
tain artists, up until the freeze, paid 
agencies as high as $60,000 per year, 
That top of $6,720 annually from an 
individual is going to make the dif- 
ference between luxury establish- 
ments of the past and_= skeleton- 
manned agencies of the future, with 
every penny watched and expenses 


| and financial outlays cut to the bone, 





Big agents will be most affected 
by the salary ceiling; they are the 
ones, despite .heir impressive array 
of star names, who will feel it the 
most. Consider che plight of a typi- 
cal big agency, which has, say, 10 
star clients who earn upward of 
$400,000 per eack annually; 10% of 
that represents a commission of $40,- 
000 from each; 10 clients paying 
such an amount totals $400,000. 

Now, to have these clients, star, 
director, proaucer, whatever they 
are, to have his salary cut to $67,200 
yearly and not a penny more allow- 
able, means a collapse in the whole 
agency setup. The 10 clients who 
last year paid in $400,000, will, this 
coming year, contribute only $67,200, 
a difference of $332,800, or, about 
84° less. 

No sinking fund in any agency 
will make up that loss, or commis- 
sions from other clients pave the 
way to reaching the former figure. 
Greatest readjustments in the his- 
tory of the agency biz will of neces- 
sity have to be made, and even the 
heads of these agencies themselves 
cannot foretel what the outcome 
will be. Only thing certain is that 


| they'll have to pull in their horns 


; 


to an extent not even dreamed of a 
year or so ago. 


Toughest on the Biggies | 

For the agent who handles only 
three or four clients in the upper 
brackets and whose entire livelihood 
depends upon this timited clientele, 
since in the past he’s made a most 
handsome living off these bread- 
winners of his, the situation is des- 
perate. Where, before, his income 
from these three or four—and his 
income is based wholly upon them 
may have figured past the $100,000, 
now it can be no more than $20,160 
to $26,880. 

On the face of it, this is disastrous, 
Agent’s standard of living and style 
of doing business have been keyed 
up to the former figure, and over- 
ght he cannot bridge the gap and 
urvive. His business overhead may 
have--passed the amount which now 
is to be his full income. It’s mani- 


| fest that he must readjust his whole 
existence and this is not that over- 
night procedure He cannot rush 


out and pick up new clients immedi- 
ately, for that is what everybody else 
is doing. Even if he were fortunate 
enough to find several, the sum total 
of his commissions would not in ary 
degree approximate what formerly 
was his intake. This agent is 
to be one of the real sufferers 

The rush for new clients will high- 


going 


|light the activities of agents from 


i}now on 


| $1,500 a week 


| 











Many an agent no will 
sign up gladly clients they normally 


would | 


refuse to handle, players 
whose salaries range from $1,000 to 
Gold Rush of 98 was 
ling compared to the new Holly- 
wood Gold Rush, and it'll be hit o! 
mi with even the most important 
agencies in this quest for fresh talent. 

Of course, the agent whose people 


not} 


whose clients are names and work 
steadily, the situation is not need- 
fully critical, at least insofar as the 
salary ceiling is concerned. He may 
even profit by what is the bigger 
agents’ loss. 

His clients will continue to work. 
or as much as curtailment of film ana 
products will allow. Their pay is not 
regulated by any ceiling of $67,200. 
so the agent will not have to take 
any drastic cut from _ last 
earnings on this score. His income 
may even increase, due to the fact 
that his people may even work more 
than ever. 

This latter is a perfectly equitable 
premise. Certain stars and directors, 
many of them, possibly, may refuse 
to work after they hit the ceiling 

(Continued on page 82) 
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From N.Y. Reisenweber’s 
Through Prohibition Era 


Famed Host (Today at Hollywood’s 
Hillcrest Country Club) Does Some 
Nostalgic Harking-Back 


By JOHN STEINBERG 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

From its very primitive inception, when I was at John 
Reisenweber’s Stamitisch (he was the top saloonkeeper and 
Republican district leader), we sold two drinks for a quar- 
ter. I stayed there long enough to see a $3 cover charge 
the order of the day, and the cheapest drink $1 a throw, 
even for a bottle of ginger ale. 

In between, an all-night session (with Louis Fischer, the 


owner, and son-in-law of J. R., present), when we wee 


about to open a lavish new show (the first in a night club), 
‘Too Much Mustard,’ produced by Ned Wayburn and star- 
ring Marie Lavarre, we were discussing pro and con the 
advisability of a 25c eover charge, and raising the price of 
drinks to the ‘tremendous sum’ of 30c each. It was a ques- 
tion whether such a ‘radical increase,’ plus the cover charge, 
would tend to keep the customers away. The show cost 
about $1,100 weekly and the money, like the taxes of today. 
had to be raised. A compromise was finally reached to put 
the cover charge on every check, with the discretion left 
to the headwaiter to mark a ring around it and take it off 
for steady guests who put up too strenuous a kick about it. 

Little did I realize then, when I made this compromise 
suggestion, how profitable a source this would eventually 
create for me. Many a Broadway phoney or bucketshop 
owner, in order to impress his prey, would come to my desk 
before the check was presented and give me as high as $5 
or $10 just to be able to tell the waiter to see John or 
Christo «(my longtime partner) and have the covers off. This. 
in itself, would be a sign of distinetion that he was a cabaret 
habitue, and it would never fail to impress his guest. Of 
course, a front table assignment wes a distinet!y apart souree 
of revenue 

Ross Gorman and his entire family constituted one of the 
first attraction orchestras in Reisenweber’s. They were get- 
ting about $195 a week altogether—this man later working 
for Paul Whitemen was gettit bout $600 a week for him- 
self alone 

The ‘Rieht Quintet’ 
ing to $100 a day for entertaining people before they or- 
ganized themselves as an orchestra Dan Caslar, later. with 
Graee LaRue in vaudeville, was the first big 
there, about $300 a week for himself 


had money thrown on the floor amount- 


4 
: 


money leade: 


A Distinguished Alma Mater , | 


Reisenweber’s was the alma mater of many big shots in 
restaurants Horvath & Horvath, the late Ralph Hitz 
everywhere in the country you can find top executives who 
started at this Columbus Circle spot. 

Came the speakeasy era and in March. 1923, nine cafes of 
the Rector-Salvin chain were padlocked, because the own- 
ers refused to expose high officials frequently there, and 
they accepted a consent decree instead. This was a grand- 
stand play of federal d.a. Hayward, looking for rep and the 
nomination as governor of the State of New York 


The spots were Rectof’ Montmartre, Palais Royal, 400 
Club on Park avenue, Plantation, Moulin Rouge, Club Royal 
Little Club and the Tent All padlocked togethei The 
take on the day before, of these places, was about $30,000, 
besides the liquor which was sold at $25 per bottle on a 
c.0.d. basi no check—no charges 


Seph'’s % Deals 


Sophie Tucker's first percentage cngagement In a Cale 
at Reisenv vers ainst i hare of the Sc COVE 
‘all othe rooms at the time were charging only 25c.. chief! 
with Gus Edwards’ revue The deal > arranged by 
William Morris, S) He put me the role of an arbitrat 
to watch out for Sophie's cut and, naturally, also for the 
house Whe after a couple of veeks her cut exceedec 
$1,000 for the eek > ti ht she reached undreamed o 
height 

Late) pon her return trot London, we built 
Sephie Tucker Playground and for at least 10 weeks her cu 
Was more than $3,700 weekly This was the room where 
Helen Morgan succeeded her as a starlet. having her ow 
Name featured vith Morton Downey. but she fizzled o 
quickly 1 that spot However, when the Schwartz Bros 
Lou and Arki took he j 1and thev made a fortune 

he got fan + if 

The e 0 Dixieland Jazz Band cam 
Reise ‘ he ‘ | 
c { i ble ALICE ( ! The 
learned The regular orchest eft { to plav tron tne 
Same bandstand and we had to build another platform fo 
then Soon every cin town took at ht off it te 
©yme and hear then lav the ‘Liverv Stable Blue 

The thlight in those day vere Drummer Contests to 
see who could do the fanev licks. Dabne\ ' } colored 
combination, later on worked on the Ziegfeld Roof and be- 
came quite famous. 


a Sunday Galas Started Here 


Sunday night impromptu entertainment started during 
Sophie Tucker's first Reisenweber engagement and followed 
me to the Folies Bercere. where Harry Richman got a Mm. Bs 
Start with a little piano. Lou Clayton and Cliff Edwards first 
met here and it started that team for a Palace piesa 
The Sunday nite 
Pavillon Royal, startine Ethel Merman on her prote ional 
Career. NTG was the first M.C. to bring on the little girls 
an idea later to be made famous by Texas Guinan. The faa 
Was taken later to Saratoga. Palm Beach NTG was a 
pioneer of Broadway entertainment in his own way. 


impromptus reached their heights at 


_ Conversion of the first theatre into a restaurent was the 
Fortune Gallo on West 54th, made into the Casino de Paree. 
With a Billy Rose show. Rose chose a straight salary. instead 
fa participation plus. The bar alone, where the girl in the 
ish bow] wa 


: s located, made an average of $400 daily profit. 
Just ane! 


about the time of the birth of ‘Variety. in 1905, the 


Coat Room Pirate was born. It was at the Cafe Boulevard 
‘2nd Ave. & 10th St.), the Delmonico’s of the east side. The 
owner, Natzy (not ‘Nazi’) Rosenfeld, gave in to the pleas of 
his busboy to turn over to him the care of coats and hats in 
return for free porter services. After many years he became 
very rich and later opened his own Cafe San Souci at 42d 
and Broadway in the basement of Cafe de la Opera 

Michel was his name and the kiddies who followed him in 
the industry he created also became very rich and influential. 
The Susskind boys (Harry and Joe), Hymie Goldman, who 
had Lorber’s similar concession later on, and more recently 
Maurice, who later took over the Ross Fenton Farm. For 
a long time this particular industry stuck to this group and 
even today the brothers and descendants still contro] most 
hotel and cabaret concessions. 

Another wealthy concessionaire was L. Cohn, who had put 
up the cash to buy the 300 Club for Texas Guinan ‘her first 
ownership venture) from me. This place on 54th St. later 
became the Helen Morgan Club 

o4th Street, by the way, can boast of many cafes and the 
first ‘speakeasy’ the first day prohibition went into effect, 
namely, the 50/50 Club. The late Henry Waterson ‘the music 
publisher, of Waterson, Berlin & Snyder) was its first presi- 
dent, to be followed by Damon Runyon. Limited to 50 mem- 
bers, with 50 ‘lockers’ (for likker, of course). Hence the 
nome. Very restricted in those days. Entertainment par 
excellence, among themselves only. Kalmar & Ruby generally 
started the ball rolling as emcees and all the others picked 
it up from there. This is the joint, 119 or 121 W. 54, on top 
of a garage, where Lillian Lorraine slipped and broke her 
back. 


Flerence Mills and the Plantatien va 





During the Prohibition era, the peculiarity of one spot, the 
Plantation, above the Winter Garden, was that it was formal 
only on weekdays. On Sunday nights it went informal, when 
Park Ave. and the bootleggers co-mingled. The hoodlums 
thought they could mingle with society who came there 
slumming only. 





The headwaiter and captains here made the easiest money. 


just pointing out characters to Park avenuers, and vice versa. 
(A la Runyan character, a mobster, killer, prizefighter, or 
bootlegger was cyed via lovgnette—how interesting!). 

From this colored spot came the thoucht of a colored show 
The late great Florenee Mills was taken out from the chorus 
of ‘Shuffle Alone’ and tutored by Lew Leslie. 7s were also 
Eddie Rector. N. S. Thompson. and a bevy of colored chorus 
beauties. 

Incidentally, the way we put over the Plantation as a 
nitery was a stream. The first two weeks was a struggle. 
Behind closed curtains we played to empty tables. but we 
kept turning people away under pretext of no reservation. 
no evening cloihes. ete. A tremendous success followed that 
lasted almost three seasons. It was followed still later by 
the ‘Blackbirds,’ a legit show. in reculer thertre. a hit here 
and in London. 


Most Consistent Success 


The Montmartre. of all cafes. had the longest, most con- 
sistent run and with only an occzsional ‘attraction’ to help 
along. Emil Coleman’s orchestra and a ‘seleeied’ clientele 


by Charlie Journal. the Maitre D., was one of the bigge 
money makers of the entire Rector-Salvin-Thom»son chain 





Then there were the musicians. or rather leaders, who 
were good businessmen ‘(perhaps better that way 1 
maestros), who skyrocketed to fame and fortune ‘and some- 
times dropped just as quickly). Vincent Lopez started with 
such musician stars 2s Hamilton. Tommy Gott, etc., for $550 
weekly at the Ross Fenton, and later got $8,500 a week In 
Saratoga. Irving Aronson and hi Comma etting 
$4.000 weekly for 10 weeks in Miami Beach at the Roman 
Pools Casino. Ethel Merman worked with him at the time 
for $125 weekly. After her debut at the Pavilion one Sunday 
night she got $10 for her ‘booking.’ 


nders 


a 5 O'Clock Club’s Brilliance 


a speakeasy extraordinaire due 


The 5 O'Clock Club 


to the character of the clientele Zievicld with his beauties 
(and stooges) in one corner; George White ditto in another 
Ear! Carroll ditto in anothe 

Benny Davi vrote na yueged ‘Ma ie’ fron there nh 
collaboration with Russel Robins« 

Louis Sobol wi: "1t1Cl 1 be Is€ e constantly mentioned 

in his Broadway column A in answer he devoted a 

hole column just jotting down 1,000 nam<¢ of Broadway’ 
versonalities that he saw there in two successive days al 

ked where else could a Broadway columnist find so mans 
Broadway name 

One had to use are judgment whom to greet first. so a 


o offend any one of the above 


Truly a meeting place of Broadway and Park Avenue 


a 
> 


Made terrific money, but the Dutechman’s mob took the lion 
vare for ‘protection.’ 
Short(re)lived Ziegfeid Roof 
The Ziegfeld Roof (Midnite Frolic), reopening 1929 
ry hort-lived pite of od ¢ erti ent Due te 
I he e! M 7. 
ned ( W ~ 
rhe a \ ‘ 
‘ 60 »p 
< \ Re ¢ oie re 
) ~ ‘ é o} He n Moi 
re entertain fo 
€ Rox 
t | ; t 
) ‘ ad the 0 ( ( 
col ri ( V ( ) 
et ( ( to take a back : t be ise iable vere 
{Tice nd the headwaiter could do nothing about 
it Everv bootleeger. having plenty money. entertained 
the Roo d the squeezed the desirable element out 
It lasted three months All that time Mr. Z. stayed in 
Palm Beach and the day he returned and saw how neglected 
the show and costumes on the Roof were he decided then 
and there to ciose up for 2ood. 


Fabulous Tips 


° 
M. Rvder. who later went to jail, it seems to me, held the 


or the ize pif tip He wanted a front table ‘¢unob- 


nable at the boxoffice then) and one was put in which did 
He divided $1.000 in tips from 


not appear on the plan , 
‘Probably could use ii now him- 


eadwaiter to busbovs, ete 


elf.) 
The top champagne buye} hall be nameless; hes §& 


arouna He bo 


Theatres Essential 
In Wartime 


By CHRISTOPHER DUNPHY 


Amusements Section, Service Equipment 
Division, "ar Production Board 


Chief, 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
No one ¢a eny that America’s 16,000 motion picture 
and legitimate theatres have a major responsibility in aid- 
ing the success of the w: program on the home front. 
As a morale factor, the nation’s theatres play an indis- 
pensable part in providing entertainment and relaxation for 
the millions of workers in our war plants. 

Gasoline shortages, rubber scareity and general transpor- 
tation difficulties have all combined to make the theatre a 
main source of enteriainment left to the residents of Amer- 
ica’s towns and cities. The maintenance of a strong civilian 
economy will depend on the realization by the theatre own- 
ers that the home front must be free from demoralization 
for the duration 

There is probably not a single theatre in the nation which 
has failed to take its proper place in America’s mobiliza- 
tion for war. Whether it be salvage, bond selling, or fuel 
conservation, America’s theatre owners may take justifiable 
pride in their accomplishment and their record to date 

Let us briefly review this record: 

In the salvage campaign, theatres have collected literally 
millions of pounds of scrap metal and rubber which were 
donated to the Government stockpiles. You do not have to be 
told how important that material is in the-suecessful prosecu- 
tion of the war. The importance of this contribution is made 
more significant by the fact that the theatres have collected 
the scrap without wasting manpower, materials and ware 
essential facilities. They have responded splendidly in the 
drive to recover copper drippings and strippings from high- 
iNtensity carbons, wand wre vow veturning an average of 242.- 
000 pounds of copper annually to the Government stockpile. 

Gillious im ond , Stamps | 

The billions of dollars of war bonds and stamps which 

have been sold through the cooperation of theatres is al- 

public record. So successful has been 
tnis program that direct expressions of appreciation and 
vratitude have been made by President Roosevelt. WPB 
chairman Donald M. Nelson, and other high Government 
officials. 

In May of this year, this section foresaw the probability of 
fue} oi] shortages and instituted a campaign in the 15 east- 
ern seaboard states urging theatres to convert oil-burning 
heating plants to coal, either hand or stoker fired types. 
hose who took advantage of this advice are thanking them- 
elve OV It is estimated that 1,500,000 gallons of 0] will 
ye saved as a result of the conversion program. 


ready a matter of 


The Amusements Section has been operating since 1942 
he focal point for the motion picture and legitimate 

tire try unde feneral’ supervision of N. G 
Burleigh, Director of the service Equipment Division of 
the War Production Board Forty-eight different kinds of 
amusements. sports. recreatioi and the theatre industry 


re covereac by the Section. of which the motion picture 


industry is by far the largest. involving thousands of motion 


yicture eatie 85.000,000 moviegoers 
The pe ine \ ‘ Section feels a deep 
expo lity to the G ent, the war effort and the 
tion picture r irst Coordinator for theatre: 
Paul Short. a f , itive of Interstate Theatres 
Inc uw rie recently ager of Na- 
» et Se \ » c to the 0 
1 e | . Augcu 1942 
it T + ' ( He , ( 
eede Alle G. § ager of € 
Natio rhe “4 ind Okla 
City 
\ rincipal inction « the S o provide for ¢ 
lla i demal fi a 
! é i ) effo! pe it I 
equire coorainatio the : OUus . oO} of t e Wi 
Production B 1 co ( yobien f us 
t m f Ope i r eatre lustry It is un- 
ect iry to po out nanufacure of projection and 
ound equipment | nes opped Howeve! St é Ae 
terials are , ible fo facturing repair and mainte- 
pa to keep exi equipment in satisfactory one 
> f T) % pute A nnlic » fo) ie) a 
r ible 
0 noni } : 
i 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
t¢ ) ici 
{ ( Fk PD-1A : ( 
e Rat lo be iled 
‘Pix Are impeortant’—Nelson ! 
) l if the War Productio Bx 
. f ( 10 nic < 
F f ) pit ) 
) fivht bette her morale ji 7000.” G 
’ ( ere predicted by Mr. Nelson The vublic 
: vare of tf nd seek trong leadership so that the 
war may be ovei { done with as quickly as possible 
No one will be ked to make sacrifices which are 
necessary. Mr. Nel said, ‘but industry and = civilians 
alike ventualls ve to make avings which now 
would TY ‘©?! dere ) ble The not nNicture . 
dustry u-t prepare livelf to carry on at aon mum cost 
of ¢« < ln erial VV Proc uction Bo ( « ‘ i 
V ] J f put ! ) ‘ 
ye ible 
The w ist be ( quick] ) le To this 
end, we ail feel that no i for ( - 
jividual is too great 
The motion picture and legitimate theatres have already 
shown that they are -capable of doing their part. volun- 
tarily and unselfishly. Until victory ours, let there be no 
doubt of thei: ability to continue to turn in a topflig! 
! ie nance 
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“THE F.B.I. FRONT 


“March of Time has a corking good short on the F.B.I. fight against German saboteurs. We saw 








it. Swell stuff.”” —CLEVELAND (Ohio) PRESS—Jack Small 

ic “Be sure to see the new March of Time called ‘The F.B.1. Front.’ “’ —COAST-TO-COAST—Virginia Dale 
q 7 “No film to date has brought together such vivid material and so much of it.” 

5 . —ST. LOUIS (Mo.) POST DISPATCH— Colvin McPherson 

i “A crackerjack March of Time that shows how Federal officers worked to thwart the Nazi 

saboteurs.” —BIRMINGHAM (Ala.) NEWS 





; “THE FIGHTING FRENCH” 


“One of the best, and one you won't want to miss.” —COLUMBUS (Ga.) LEDGER—Latimer Wilson 


é . “So swell | ran home and looked up some more about General Charles De Gaulle.” 
—DETROIT (Mich.) FREE PRESS—Marjorie Avery 


“A must see for all.” —COAST-TO-COAST—Chuck Cochard 
“MR. ana MRS. AMERICA 
* and & 
“Mr. and Mrs. America’ is a honey. See it.” —MIAMI (Fla.) NEWS—Lee Simmonds 
“Mr. and Mrs. America’ is excellent.” — DETROIT (Mich.) TIMES—Charles Gentry 
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“Hollywood and U. S. 
Co-op in War Effort 





By ANDREW R. KELLEY 
Drama Editor, Washington Star 


Washington, Jan, 3. 

The undertaking of the United States Government in the 
matter of war information through films is a simple one. It 
is to see that citizens of this country are given access to 
ample and accurate information regarding the war and how 
they can help win it. 

This means that the Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information has these five jobs to do: 

Work with Hollywood producers and the newsreel com- 
panies. ‘ 

Produce those necessary war information films which 
Hollywood and the newsreels do not produce. 

Cooperate with the War Activities Committee of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry to provide distribution of Government 
films. 

Distribute to schools, colleges, service clubs, PTA’s, 
unions, and other organizations those 16mm. films which 
are useful in the war effort. 

Serve as a coordinator for the Government with relation 
to all film production, not only outside the Government but 
in it as well. 

Lowell Mellett, Chief of the Motion Picture Bureau, met 
with the film producers during May in Hollywood, at their 
invitation, and worked out a plan for the production of 
296 short subjects. Of these 26 many already have been 
released. These Victory shorts are made available to all 
theatres. The present release schedule is one Victory short 
every other week. Among the releases are the following: 

‘A Ship Is Born’ (WB). 

‘Divide and Conquer’ (WB). . 

‘We Refuse to Die’ (Par). 

‘A Letter from Bataan (Par). 

‘Keeping Fit’ (U). 

‘Conquer By The Clock’ (RKO). 

‘Magic Alphabet’ (Col). 

‘It's Everybodys War’ (20th), 

‘Mr. Blabbermouth’ (M-G). 

At the same time producers asked Mellett to set up a 
consultation service in Hollywood which would enable them 
to channel all their requests for Government war informa- 
tion through one agency. This was done, and Nelson Poyn- 
ter, formerly with the Office of Strategic Services and the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is now in charge of 
thet office. By Jan. 1 more than 50 research reports had 
been sent to the producers via Poynter on such topics as 
manpower, women in industry, scrap salvage, conservation, 
rationing, civilian defense, transportation, bond sales, child 
care, the new tax programs, and others. These reports fit 
quite naturally into the framework of the Government's 
information program which its Hollywood branch has classi- 
fied under six headings, namely: 

I. The Issues—-why we fight. What kind of peace will 
follow victory. 

II. The Enemy—whom we fight. The nature of our ad- 
versary, 

III. The United Nations and Peoples—with whom we are 

allied in fighting. Our brothers-in-arms. 

IV. Work and Production—how each of us can fight. 

V. The Home Front—What we must do. What we must 
give up to win the fight. , 
VI. The Fighting Forces 
the front. 


the job of the fighting man at 


| Govt.’s Own Producers 





Certain film short subjects are of such a character as to 
make it impractical for Hollywood to produce them. These 
are information shorts on such topics as require extremely 
close cooperation with Governmental agencies, constant col- 
laboration during shooting and editing, and careful keying 
in with various information needs. 

To produce such pictures the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
has a production unit with headquarters in New York City 
It is headed by Samuel Spewack. His associate is William 
P, Montague, formerly of Paramount News. 

The plan for making these short films is a simple one 
Critical information problems arise and are cleared through 
the Office of War Information. For example, the War Pro- 
duction Board urgently needs a film on salvage and requests 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures to make it. Donald Nelson 
narrates the film, making it an authoritative message from 
the U. S.| Government. The War Manpower Commission has 
a problem of recruiting and training manpower, sometimes 
a localized problem. The manpower situation in Baltimore, 
for example, differs markedly from that in New York City 
The Bureau was asked to produce local films especially fot 
: Baltimore, Dayton, Akron. The War Actviitie 
Committee has appointed a special chairman in each of 
these cities to handle thesé campaigns. All Baltimore the 
atres cooperated in running the four-minute picture, ‘Wo 
men Wanted.’ 

. Le ' important that our citizens 
Which we 


sucn cities as 


understand the manner l 
handled Japanese relocation an 
method. Therefore, the film ‘Japanese Relocation 
Was produced, 

Thus far OWI has produced one feature—a six-reel docu 
mentary history of the war. The purpose of this picture 
The World at War,’ was to show for the first time on the 
screen the pattern of events from the first Japanese aggres 
sion at Manchuria to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

It became quite evident to the five newsreel companies 
that during the war they would need to have someone to 
act as a Govrnment liaison agent for them. Claude Collins 
Was designated to work with the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
and other Government agencies including the Army and 
‘avy. A section of the Bureau of Motion Pictures deals with 
newsreels and provides a channel for all Government sug 
sestions for newsreel coverage. 

If you have been following the newsreels for the past few 
months, you know that they have included information on 
how to save rubber, on collecting various kinds of scrap, on 
— control, conserving fuel oil, and many other topics 
related to the war. 

A fourth activity of the Bureau of Motion Pictures deal 


: i the reaso1 be 
hind this 


with the ante . ; 
16 1 the non-theatrical field. There are an estimated 20,000 
mm. sound projectors available in the schools, factorie 


MUSIC ALSO FIGHTS 


By LYN MURRAY 

[This music conductor, composer and choral director cur- 
rently gets billing on four major radio programs. His choirs 
are on both the ‘Hit Parade’ programs, another is on the 
new John Charles Thomas series and he composes and 
conducts original music for ‘Radio Reader's Digest.’ 
He also does the scoring for ‘prestige’ programs, including 
many by Norman Corwin.—Ed.} 


The United Nations learned long ago that in all-out war- 
fare music has a vital role to fill. and they have used music 


with unique effect. 

In England, for example, music was harnessed to the war 
effort in a dramatic manner. A govern- 
ment agency was created, called the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music. 
which sponsored musical performances 
throughout the country. The great Eng- 
lish orchestras were subsidized to the ex- 
tent of 10 concerts a season, so that great 
symphonic music might be kept function- 
ing. Special concerts were arranged in 
bombed areas, hospitals and factories. by 
chamber music ensembles, great soloist: 
and even the Sadler Wells Opera Co.. 
which became an itinerant troupe during 
the war. It has conferred the highest 
honor of the Empire, that of Dame Com- 
mander, on the famous Myra Hess ror her daily conterts at the 
National Gallery which was such a source of solace and 
inspiration to bomb-stricken London—more than 150.000 
Londoners heard her concerts during its first years. 

Precisely what an important status music is occupying in 
England was emphatically proved about a year ago when 
the government decreed that the materials necessary for the 
construction of pianos be placed in the essential class. There 
was to be no decline in the manufacture of pianos, because 
music in the home was a part of good defense. 

The Soviet Union recognized the importance of music 
from the beginning of her war with Germany. Almost as 
soon as the Nazi forces began their savage attack—and 
simultaneous with their military preparation—the Soviets 
urged their composers to produce music with which to uphold 
public morale. Gliere produced a war composition for brass 
band during the very first weeks of the campaign, while 
other composers like Dzerzhinsky and Shaporin followed 
suit with choruses, songs and other brilliant examples of 
martial music. 





Lyn Murray 


Shostakovitch took time off from his firefighting activities 
in Leningrad to compose his now famous Seventh Symphony. 
It is only too well known how Shostakovitch’s Seventh 
Symphony helped the fighting spirit of Soviet soldiers and 
how—through its frequent performances in this country— 
it has played a part in cementing a better relationship 
between us and our Russian allies. 

The Russians full well realize the value of music in fight- 
ing. They have sent choral teachers to the front lines, and 
troops have been taught to sing martial airs, tnspiring chants 
that have lifted their morale when battling was at its 
heaviest. Who knows—perhaps music is a partial explanation 
for the wonderful morale which exists throughout the Soviet 
Union. 


} a 08 A Plea for American Music. _ ] 


Attitude of those in charge of our armed forces will, it is 
hoped, change somewhat in the near future. At present, no 
consideration is being given to our young American com- 
posers as such, no effort being made to preserve their talents 
for special wartime needs and for the musical future of 
America 

In this country, one of the greatest modern compose: 
Samuel Barber, has been inducted into the Army, and Nathan 
Milstein. certainly one of the greatest violin talents of the 
day, is in 1-A and likely to be inducted at any minute. 

In England. Benjamin Britten is in the R. A. F. orchestra 
where he plays viola and is still composing. In Russia 
Shotakovitch is in a behind-the-lines activity. 

It is to be hoped that here we wil! start to regard com- 
posers as they are regarded in Russia and England; for there 
is encouragement in both those embattled countries and 
none here for the composer. 

One of our better composers, not subsidized in any fashion 
had to pay $240 for the copying of parts so that his most 
recent creation could be broadcast. And this just within the 
past month! 

Except for the composers, in our country music holds a 
jominating position 


Our concert life has not relaxed. To the camps of Idie1 

me tl eatest musi in never-ending parade, p 
rl ¢ ) eal I c for th me r 
Music | ¢ rea to factories to step up ir p ‘ 
yn. Fo ! ( through amplification, music has enters 
he Roanoke cl ifyitr var of the Norfol! & We el 
Rail ) the I ited State Munitio Dep tat New Bi t 
Vinn the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., the Westing} é 
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ther plant bringing relief and renewed energy to the 


the plant Music ; 
tion and morale are considerabl) 
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higher in those factories which bring it to the workers. 


workers li! t seem acts as a tonic f 


the nerves. and both produc 
, 


Wherever the war is fought, there music fights, too— 
powerful ally in our march to freedom and victory. 


ind business establishments of this country. Nearly all of 


the theatrical productions which the OWI produces are re- 
ijuced from 16 mm. and made available in this fashion to 


more than 175 different film distributors. Each month 40 
to 500 prints of four or five subjects are distributed 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures is, of course, not the onl; 
Government agency ich produces motion pictures. It ha 


the responsibility, however, to coordinate Government wal! 
film production. In practice this means that the Department 
of Agriculture the Office of Civilian Defense, the Federal 
Security Agency and other agencies submit their scripts to 
make sure that they can be fitted into the Government’s wai 
that they do not duplicate other films 
1. Ali such G film today is 
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Author! Author! 
Hey, You! 


Anybody Got a Good Escapist Novel? — 
But It Still Goes: Books Are Weapons 
of War 


President Roosevelt said it, Bob Sherwood said it, Elmer 
Davis said it, and the Public Library said it. Books are 
weapons in the war of ideas, or words to that effect. But 
what kind of books, and more importantly still, who's going 
to write ’em is something else again, a little matter that the 
book publishers themselves would give their right arms. all 
the way up to here, to find out. For the boys in the quarto, 


octavo and bindery business are frantic, desperate and 
Good, solid, substantial 


authors, novelists with lists of ‘completed works’ under their 


strictly from hunger—for authors. 


belts, writers with graded past performances and promises 
of things to come. It seems they’ve been taken off the mar- 
ket by the Government along with coffee, rubber, chewing 
gum and male movie stars. 

An established, recognized novelist at work on a new 
book is harder to find today than a couple of pounds of 
Maxwell House. And once found it’s even more difficult to 
get him to finish his work than it is putting through a long 
distance call to Hitler. The boys and girls who turned out 
all those bright best sellers are all now tied up with the 
war, in one way or another; and for the duration, anyway, 
the phrase that books are the weapons in the war of ideas 
will be applied only to the war itself. 

Sure, there were a couple of big numbers during the past 
year, all right, all right. Franz Werfel’s ‘The Song of Ber- 
nadette’ and John Steinbeck’s ‘The Moon Is Down’ are up 
at the top of the list as the year’s best sellers. But ‘The 
Song of Bernadette’ appeared last summer, and was written 
a good while before, while ‘The Moon Is Down’ appeared 
last April, and was written long before Pearl Harbor. 
Steinbeck is now in the Army, writing recruiting stuff for 
the Air Force. Ernest Hemingway is bringing out things 
like ‘Men At War.’ Sinclair Lewis leaves his writing to 
Dorothy Thompson. John P. Marquand is tied up with the 
Writers’ War Board, as is Rex Stout. Pearl Buck is raising 
dough for the United China Relief and the United Nations, 
and the others are busy with speeches, radio appearances, 
lectures, propaganda, and short wave stuff beamed over- 


seas. 





pies ‘War Correspondents’ Year | 





The big thing in the book business during the past year 
was the flood of war correspondent memoirs, volumes such 
as ‘Last Train frém Berlin,’ and “They Were Expendable,’ 
and ‘The Raft,’ .and ‘Queen of the Flat Tops.’ Not to speak 
of the two reports from a couple of U. S. ambassadors, Joe 
Davies’ ‘Mission to Moscow’ and Joseph C. Grew’s recently 
published ‘Report from Tokyo.’ 

Another pair of best sellers also dealt with the war, ‘See 
Here, Private Hargrove,’ which was virtually an imperative 
gift for every guy called up by his draft board, and Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky’s ‘Victory Through Air Power,’ ex- 
pounding the notion that planes will win the war. 

The trend seems likely to continue for 1943 also, what 
with the Russian front, Alaska, Iceland and North Africa 
still to be heard from. As a matter of fact, every time a 
war correspondent comes home for a couple of days, he is 
pounced upon by dozens of publishers these days with de- 
mands for a book right away and quick. 





an) 


One instance was that of Larry Le Seur, CBS correspond- 
ent in Moscow, who returned to New York recently and was 
seized by Alfred Knopf and given his orders, and who then 
went over to see another publisher and found the latter wait- 
ing for him with another check in his hand. 

Another instance was that of ‘Guadalcanal Diary,’ by 
Richard Tregaskis, which the Book-of-the-Month Club will 
distribute in February. Tregaskis flew up to Honolulu from 
the Solomon Islands in a Flying Fortress. He knocked out 
the book in a couple of days, and airmailed it to his home 
office, King Features, in New York. Two days later Random 
House bought it, and the next weekend ‘the Book-of-the- 
Month Club announced it as a selection. 


~ But, Oh, for Good Non-War Novel  _—‘i| 





There’s not an active publisher now in the business who 
wouldn’t give his eye teeth for a good, non-war novel. Re- 
ports trickling in from salesmen, from book stores, from 
libraries and other sources all over the country indicated 
a serious shortage of escapist stuff. And what’s still more 
mportant, the reading public feels the shortage keenly. 
The trend in war correspondent books has not yet reached 


peak, but even now some of the publishers are worry- 

hether the pace « be maintained. There are rumbles 

it perhaps the past year saw too many war correspondent 

book: But what to publish instead of war correspondent 

books, what to put on the lists to take the place of such 
00k is the current large zed migraine, 


not the only thing the publish- 
re up against. There a feeling in the air, and indeed 
fairly definite advance information, that the Govern- 
nent is g0 ng to crack down on paper consumption, one 
report saying that it might be cut as much as 50%. There 
are shipping difficulties, growing more serious every day. 
There’s a shortage in labor, in printing materials, in plates, 
ink and bindings. The spring lists of the big publishers are 
all pretty much made up by now, from books mostly 
written during the past few months, but once these short- 
wes begin to take effect, the lists will be cut and sliced 
drastically. The lists for next summer and next fall may 

I half the present volume of books being 








even see less than 
published. 

It's hard to make any prognostication on what kind of 
sooks the coming year will see, but these things are fairly 
ertain: that there will be the continued trend of war cor- 
respondent books, some of them ghost-written for the actual 
combatants. There will be a continued trend, and an in- 
creased sale of technical books, to help the growing war 
industries. But there definitely will not be any abundance 
of novels, written apart from the war for the escapist pub- 
lic. The boys and girls who used to write ’em are in the war 
themselves, up to the neck. 

Anybody got a good novel? 
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Does the U. 


S. Need a Propaganda 


Ministry? Pros and Cons on OWI 


By Warren B. Francis 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
Does the United States, for effective building of public 


ne Wal and bolstering of national morale, need 


£uppo to 
a Ministry of Information? Or would such a centralized 
aven ving down censorship, propaganda, and intorma- 
tion policies, and supervising the hordes of shushers ana 


> 


ballvhooers—jeopardize traditional democratic principles? 

Argument whether the Federal Government has been 
effective in setting up and operating machinery to give the 
taxpayers information about the course of the war, progress 
in reaching production goals, necessity for sacrifices and in- 
conveniences, etc., and, at the same time, keeping the lid on 
facts liable to give ‘aid and comfort to the enemy,’ appears 
to be one of those subjects of marathon bull-sessions with 
little possibility of reaching any agreement. So far, anyway, 
no conclusions stand out and grumbli..2 persists on both 
sides. Neither the bureaucrats nor the agencies purveying 
information (including the press, radio, -nd pictures) seem 
satisfied with results to date. 

Washington observers disagree about all but one phase of 
the subject. They strike an accord in appraising the present 
machinery. It is cumbersome, time-killing, irritating, and 
Inadequate. 

Surprisingly, there is much less agreement whether more 
centralization of the suppressing and releasing authority 
would be beneficial or dangerous. Long-standing fear is 
voiced frequently that any move in the direction of a single 
clearing house would mean added undermining of free press 
and free speech, increased output of doctored and biased in- 


formation, growing opportunities for argument and for 
vendettas. Yet many of the legmen on the firing line for 


the three media believe the behind-scenes conflicts, dupli- 
cation, division of authority, and floundering, necessitate 
establishment of a single bureau which would tell news- 
papers what they can print, stations what they can air, 
and films what they can show. 

| - ELMER DAVIS’ ADVENT HELPS 











Sporadic improvement in relations between the Govern- 
ment and the media has come from appointment last summer 
of Elmer Davis as head of the Office of War Information, 
and channeling of most news releases dealing with war 
matters through this new agency. 

But the accomplishments of OWI are relatively few and 
there is wide conviction that Davis is bogged down in too 
much detail, snarled in excessive red tap, and lacks the 
authority he was expected to enjoy. From every viewpoint, 
too little progress has resulted and the press correspondents, 
radio newsgatherers and interpreters, and film liaison people 
are undeniably disappointed he has not been more persuda- 
sive and effective in ending confusion, reducing delays, and 
saving them from hunting needles in bureaucratic haystacks. 

For example: 

Davis has sought to end the contradictory statements from 
various Federal officials or agencies that bewilder the public 
(as occurred months ago in regard to gasoline rationing, 
meat supplies, and draft policies) by insisting all statements 
for genera] consumption be released through OWI. When 
major issues are involved, the procedure undoubtedly yields 
worthwhile results. But too often valuable time is lost 
while independent Officials of equal rank bicker about 
phraseology. And on run-of-the-mine stories, the payrollers 
who actually have the facts cannot be reached without going 
through intermediates who have little, if any idea, what 
went before and usually don’t care much about clearing up 
details. 





] ARMY AND NAVY SUPREME 


The Army and the Navy still are pretty nearly 100% 
independent of Davis, though regular huddles over public 
relations problems and policies have brought some measure 
of uniformity. In the long run, though, the generals and 
the admirals are fina] judges as to what constitutes a ‘mili- 
tary secret’ and have sweeping » publication of 
anything they think would jeopardize ‘national secruity.’ 
Despite the close consultations between Davis and the public 
relations bosses of the armed services Alexander D. 
Surles of the Army and Capt. Lovette of the 
Navy), there are numerous when OWL staffers 
have to battle minor brasshats in just the same way as 
radio, press, and picture people entirely outside the Govern- 
ment. 

Only slight progress has been made since Davis‘ advent in 
deciding the ‘party line.’ Thinking still is muddled on the 
question whether to let the American people have the cold 
facts, no matter how depressing they may be, or feed them 
sugar coated or offset adverse items by cheering news. 

The indecision is most visible and irritating in regard to 
motion pictures, over which Davis has general authority but 
Lowell Mellet’s direct boss. Repeated apneals for enlight- 
ment and cues have been ineffectual and nobody in authority, 
from Mellett down, is willing to say whether the Government 
desires primarily newsreels that may be “ruesome, in order 
to give graphic ideas of what war is like: entertainment films 
devoid of propaganda; or heavily wei with disguised 
injunctions to save gasoline and buy war bonds: romanticized 
and glamorized educational shorts; soft-pedaling of every- 
thing that may remind the taxpayers of their war burdens 
and discomforts, ete. Likewise, there are conflicts whether 
more or less competition is to be prized, whether duals 
should be abandoned or continued, whether screen entertain- 
ment (meaning exhibition as well as production) is essen- 
tial to the war effort.’ 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH UNIMPAIRED _| 

Freedom of speech on the air has not suffered seriously— 
not as much as had been feared before hostilities began— 
but that is due-chiefly to the personalities involved, not the 
system employed. Before Davis took the OWI helm, the 
star-gazing Office of Facts and Figures through some fortu- 
nate accident (not duplicated in other directions) built up 
a radio division staffed by people familiar with broadcasters’ 
operatng problems, available facilities, listener tastes. pro- 
duction technique, etc. The result was encouraging Usable 
suggestions were thrown out for guidance of station man- 
agers and production executives; irritating repetition of 
Government-inspired messages was reduced: showmanship 
was brought into play. 

The same has not happened in either the film or press 
fields. The daily newspapers and magazines have discovered 
Davis & Co. lack stature to override a 
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Ditrary rulings of 


the Army and Navy though sympathetic to protests that 
the uniformed press relations officers too often abuse their 
opportunities to say what can be printed and how. The film 
industry suffers because nobody in Mellett’s outfit comes 
from the trade ranks, and the Bureau of Motion Pictures is 
replete with idealists who have confirmed slants on handling 
of screen themes, but lack knowledge of production and dis- 
tribution problems. 
a ~ Press Most Disgruntled | 











“The press is probably more disgruntled than anybody. 
While both legmen and editors concede Davis has registered 
incidental success in curtailing the output of useless junk 
from flocks of press agents, regarding volume of output as 
the test of efficiency, squawks continue that really worth- 
while news remains hard to pry loose on too many occa- 
sions. The bureaucratic runaround has not been eradicated 
with Davis so busy and concerned with so many phases of 
public relations that he cannot pay personal attention to 
many matters requiring and deserving prompt consideration. 
Subordinates either don’t have access to enough facts, or 
lack authority to exercise their own judgment, so that much 
time is lost checking rumors and queries, getting amplifying 
details. 

Nobody wants spoon-fed propaganda or a system under 
which no questions can be asked. All media representa- 
tives on the Washington front want, however, policies and 
organization which permit speedier action on the Govern- 
ment side,” more decisive executives, and direct access to 
the raw materials. The shop-talk huddles have yet to pro- 
duce any consensus about the most certain way of reaching 
these objectives. 





Business Management Essential For 
Stars As Cushion for Future 


By Milton L. Cashy 


(Former banker and for past 23 years business manager for 
Hollywood film personalities) 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

One very vital factor overlooked in the discussions on the 
$25,000 annual net salary ceilings instituted by the Govern- 
ment is that the salaries of motion picture, stage and radio 
talent are of a peculiar type, and cannot rightfully be 
placed in the same classification as other salaries dispensed 
to workers in other lines of endeavor. 

Because of their peculiar talents, which are adaptable to 
the stage, screen, or radio, artists receive large salaries or 
fees for such services. They are not in essence wage earners, 
but separate entities as business propositions, with both box- 
office potentialities and peculiar abilities being the same as 
merchandise on the shelves. of a business enterprise. 

In other words, each individual of show business, after 
reaching annual earning power of around $25,000 net, must 
classify himself as a business man with merchandise to sell 
to the producers. Through development of that business by 
consistent delivery of fine merchandise (in the form of ex- 
cellent performances or deliveries of specific talents), smart 
promotion of the name through publicity and advertising, 
and expert selection of assignments, the artist is able to 
increase annual earnings—in the same manner as a recog- 
nized business, 

To achieve such status, the artist must have assistance in 
the form of various services. Through an agent, promotional 
work for future assignments is invaluable; and it’s up to the 
agent to space assignments and select those that will further 
enhance the boxoffice rating of the artist. Such negotiations 
while the individual is 
makes it 
carried on. 


are generally carried on 
another picture or show, and 
sonal negotiations to be 


engaged on 
impossible for per- 


- AGENTS AND BIZ MGRS. 








the same as salesmen or sales 
manufacturing concern: and there 

in energetic and livewire sales- 
manager has done an individual job of making a manufactur- 
ing plant successful. The same holds true of agents in show 
business for the top-bracket people. 

A personal business manager ‘is necessary 
dividua] star or personality has an 
between $25,000 and $500,000 annually. 
rable to that of the 
regular business. 


Agents can be classed 
managers of a business or 
are numerous cases where 


when the in- 
income and outgo of 
His work is compa- 
treasurer and auditor of a 
He must collect the income when due, and 
pay out so that the artist’s credit is maintained on a high 
level with the merchants, stores, and tax tollectors. It’s 
up to him to act as buffer against gimmick deals and racket 
and other coin from the artist. Adver- 
judiciously handled by an expert pres; 
inestimable value to an artist, and key his 
with the future to hold him up i the high bracket 
beyond the normal] 


secretary, 


devices to separate 
tising and publicity, 
agent, can be of 
work 
pan. 
_ Adding up al] these factors, there are many outstanding 
illustrations of top artists in Hollywood who have been able 
to handle multiple assignments for heavy annual income. 
only through maintenance of staffs to handle details of 
business engaged in. Bing Crosby’s large organization is an 
example. His office and staff takes care of everything, 
with Bing being able to devote all of his time to picture and 
radio work—in addition to the added burden of chasing all 
over the country to appear in out-of-the-way service camps 
to entertain the soldiers, sailors and marines. Without 
access to his personal organization handling his multitudinous 
affairs, Crosby’s activities and appearances would be ma- 
terially restricted; with the Bing having to spend much of his 
time trying to carry on detail work that is now delegated 
to others to take the burden off his shoulders. 

Revenue department officials have long recognized the 
necessity of show personalities maintaining staffs to handle 
business affairs, and have allowed such expenses as legiti- 
mate income tax deductions. Internal Revenue representa- 
tives, in having access to returns of all sectors of star per- 
sonalities, discovered that those who delegated details of 
agenting, management, press agentry, etc., to qualified” ex- 
perts, showed better returns than those personalities who 
endeavored to handle things themselves. And after all, the 
Government is still interested in receiving the largest amount 


ce 





OUR VERY SECRET WEAPON 








You know those rousing radio commercials that way) 
the Axis leaders of their eventual destiny or {) 
solemn sermons about the dire results of the war efor; 
if we fail to keep well groomed? 

Well, sou wouldn't believe it, but the effects of these 
messages have really done the trick. Don't have ty 
worry about eny more second fronts, increased prodye- 
tion, or taps from selective service. The job is 
tically done, 

A secret survey 
Messrs. Hooper, 
lowing: 


prace- 


conducted without aid of 


mirrors, 
Crossley or Gallup, 


reveals the fol- 


Scene: The Wilhelmstrasse. 

Hitler: Doc, it’s no use. You'll have to get out that 
armistice railroad car again 

Goebbels: Another victim, Mein Fuehrer? 

Hitler: Yes, only this time it’s us! 

Goebbels: You mean we're licked? 

Hitler: Yes. A new adversary has entered the field 
against us. I'm afraid it’s even too big, too powerful for 
our proud panzer divisions. 

Goebbels: Who is it? 

Hitler: You fool, don’t you know? Lucky Strike Green 
has gone to war! 


CURTAIN 
Scene: Schlmeel Defense Works. 

Blotz: Rosie, as personnel director, I must tell vou that 
we have to Jet you go. 

Rosie: Oh, please, Mr. Blotz, give me one more chance. 
I promise not to drop another rivet. 

Blotz: It isn’t that so much, Rosie. 
Navy have taken their E away. 
you. 

Rosie: Why, why, why, Mr. Blotz? 

Blotz: Your hands are rough, chapped. There’s no 
reason why they can't be like all the other girls. Soft 
and white and romantic. And look at your teeth—no 
virium, full of film. And the perfume you use, all it does 
is smell good. But has it helped the war effort? My 
goodness, Rosie, don’t you ever listen to the radio com- 
mercials? 


But the Army and 
And they blame it on 


CURTAIN 


Scene: The Tokio Admiralty. 

Tojo: Commander Sukiyaki, isn't there some way we 
can stop those damn Yankee broadcasts? 

Sukiyaki: You mean the one that goes, ‘Listen, Tojo! 
Listen, Hirohito!’ , 

Tojo: The very same. Not only do the sound effects 
drive me nuts but they slander our honorable names and 
height. I'm going pell-mell. 

Sukiyaki: I don’t understand, Honorable One 
they insult our height? 

Tojo: They say we're not modern design and always 
talking about king size! 

CURTAIN 


How do 





of income tax possible, while allowing legitimate deductions. 


And the cost of assistance from payrolled help has been 
adjudged—for deductible purposes—on the same basis as 
legitimate expenses of any business with the same _ gross 
annual volume 

HOW IT FIGURES | 


Government’s edict that gross ceiling of $67,200 and net of 
$25,000 will be allowable for next year, wili provide a heavy 
burden for film, radio and show people generally in the high 
brackets, if the law stands as is. Under the present 
tax schedules—and after 20 years of intimate connection in 
handling the business affairs of Hollywood picture personali- 
ties, including preparation of personal income tax reports 
during those let’s take a look at the income tax 
statement of a professional who earns a gross of $100,000 a 
year. 


ncome 


years 


Basic income tax deductions, allowable through precedent 
down through the years by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, would break down at the following percentages: 


Agent commission.... . 10% $10,000 
Personal and business manager... 3% 3,000 
Advertising, publicity, etc......... 3% 3,000 
Wardrobe ...... wy arareanire'ic Tae 10,000 
Charities aes : oe a 5.000 
Income Tax (Federal and state) 40% 40,000 


Above total hits $71,000, but the individual still has allow- 
able deductions of real estate taxes, interest on obligations, 
support of family and relatives, and other fixed expenses. 
When these are taken off of the income tax statement, the 
net income dips way below the $25,000 allowable under the 
new Government regulations. 


~ UNCLE SAM NEEDS COIN j 





Hollywood film personalities are not against paying income 
taxes in the highest brackets, especially in these war times. 
I am familiar with the case of one particular client, whose 
income tax return for 1941 was completed around the ddle 
of last February. Instead of taking advantage of the Govern- 
ment regulations allowing quarterly payments during the 
year, the individual wrote out a check for close to $100,000 
and paid his entire tax in one lump sum with the statement 
that the Government would need the money at the time to 
finance the war, despite the smallness of the amount in the 
overall war expenditure, and he was happy to be able to 
pay it all at the one time. 

Heavy income by Hollywood personalities, averages up to 
about five years. Of course, there are exceptions where stars 
like Wallace Beery and Richard Dix have been top earners 
about three years in which to save enough for property oF 
annuities to provide some minor income when popularity 
wanes, and readjustment is required to some oiher line of 
business or employment activity. 

This situation is in direct contrast to high incomers of 
other lines. Business executives, sales managers, engineers, 
lawyers and others attain peak income through a span of 
years, and carry at top brackets generally for indefinite 
period. 

But show biz is fickle. There have been innumerable in- 
stances of a player, director or writer skyrocketing to heavy 
income for one or two short years, and then suddenly fading 
to eventually hit the extra ranks or become a noted pan- 
handler along the rialto. The only stability for film, radio 
and show people is secured via careful economies and safe 
investments during their top income years, to 


prov ide a 
cushion for the slide down the other side of the hill. 
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~ Filmusicals’ Tuneful B.O. 





Jive Idiom, for Juve Trade, With Emphasis on 
Bands, Lures ’Em to Cinemas 





By JACK JUNGMEYER 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Filmusicals sang a merry tune at 
the boxoffice this past twelvemonth 
and helped greatly to swell the divi- 
dends for the year. For the civilians 
they provided the mainstay of es- 
capism; the service men liked them, 
and generally they proved so popu- 
jar and valuable from the standpoint 
both of entertainment and morale 
that an even bigger tunefilm sched- 
ule has been set up by the majority 
ot the studios for 1943. 


Diversity in material and treat- 


ment was the keynote during the 
past year. Most of the companies 
got much farther away from old 


formulas — formulas which were 
chiefly responsible for the succes- 
sion of former musical cycles in 
films. an expanding cycle and a 
corresponding downbeat of flops, 
with yawning audiences. The stuff 
of them—the melody and lyric, the 
tempo and the kidding, the gayety 
and the swing, the gals and the 
gams, the sentimental sideswipes— 
was much more shrewdly attuned to 
the younger customers, with enough 
of the nostalgic ingredient to please 
the older romanticists as well. Tech- 
nically, professionally, the filmusical 
took a big stride ahead. There was 
a better calibre of scoring, for one 
thing. 

| Pied Piper to the B.O. | 
~ Bands were the dynamite in the 





year’s tune barrage. They will be 
even more evident in the coming 
season's product — Harry James, 


Goodman, Kyser, Miller, both Dor- 


seys, Spitalny, Johnny Long, Elling- 
ton, jasie, Vaughn Monroe and 
their peers. Bands are for light 
hearts and dancing, for love-making 
and jitterbug athletics. They blare 
an antidote for the anxieties and 
pressures of war. They have been 
and will continue to be a major item 
ii. the strength which musicals de- 


veloped during the past year in the 
face of war-pictures competition. 
While the character of the musi- 








the sarong), are the recipe for some 
of the most profitable of Paramount’s 
lyrical offerings. 





Jive Boots Out the Longhairs 
~Metro has swung rather widely 
away during the past year from its 
former pattern for musicals, with 
the current accent on youth and 
with Mickey Rooney and Judy Gar- 
land as the protagonists, where be- 
fore Nelson Eddy and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald team determined largely the 
nature of the perennial offerings. 
Metro’s lavish and spectacular pres- 
entation of ‘The Ziegfeld Follies’ and 
kindred extravaganzas and revues 
and its rather literal filming of oper- 
ettas marked the passing of an era in 
the musical gropings of the screen to 
keep pace if not to guide the film 
customer taste in song and dance 
and beauty parade. 

Hardly any such elaborate filmusi- 
cal was regarded as worth its salt 
which didn’t feature a lavish style 
show for the women—the heyday of 
the fashion designers when material 
was plentiful. Garland and Rooney 
and their jivesome young playmates 
set a different style and pace, as 
witness ‘Babes On Broadway’ and 
‘For Me and My Gal.’ And the 
money graph for Metro musicals has 
gone up again very sharply. Even 
the ‘bad ones,’ as a Metro whispers- 
man admits, were profitable. ‘I Mar- 
ried An Angel’ was the Eddy-Mac- 
Donald swan song 

Arthur Freed is Metro’s top musi- 
cal producer, having most of the 
tuners on his slate for the latter 
part of last year and the early part 
of this. Joe Pasternak also is in on 
the musicals. Bands will be used 
as headliners in almost a'l the tune- 
films for the coming year, the com- 
pany smartly having placed half a 
dozen of the name organizations un- 


' 





der contract. For the current civil- 
inn and soldier taste, the Rooney- 


Garland combinations of melody, 
jive, comedy and ‘jump’ are prac- 
tically fool-proof and prefabricated 
hits. 





films of recent time has shown a 
decided disposition toward the stac- 
cato and a heady emphasis in the 


~Warners Back in Stride | 


ae a Warners, the cradle of the 


~ | filmusical, the forthcoming Eddie 
songs, the topical, doggerel and rood Cantor song - saturated comedy, 
lesqued numbers—a sort of ‘musica ‘Thank Your Lucky Stars,’ with its 


defiance of the frowning times—the 


name assembly, is a test balloon, If 


majority of men in the armed}. iinny Stars’ clicks and makes | 
services on the other hand, have morey, it’s a cinch Warners will go 
indicated a decided preference for | back to the type of musical enter- 
sentimental songs. | ¢ainment in which it once led the 
Jive Via the Soundtrack || Geld. It was at Warners that the 
~ Returning to the bands: Out of | distinctive but eventually outworn 
the experience of the past year, | Busby Berkeley type of musical | 
many of the top name aggregations | spect icle had its origin and an 
have been signed up for the coming | the pace with its mechanical won 


season: most at Metro several at ders and special effects of labyrin- 
20th-Fox, others at Paramount, Uni- | thine stages al . Shas th perenne 

s : ‘ larnarc it g49 ‘ tne outstana- 
versal, Columbia. Because of the Warners In 1942 rag “ sh it | 
gas-tire and railroad travel.ration- | 1%5 musical of them all, althougn 1 


: as ‘ama saturated with music, 
ing, restricting tour of bands in the | Was a drama 


vast areas where ay ara , " 
. prt nds gene Cohan 


red filmusical > George M 
grown, the picture companies are d filn - yrs: the + ii egies 
preparing more than ever to bring | 5884 With vames ied ; 
h , Yoodle Dandy. 
the bands to the towns through the eae 
film sound track. U’s Own Formula | 


The studios specializing in musical | 
form of entertainment are pursuing 
their separate way in preferred and 
predominant dictated 


Universal has developed a special 


imate 
field of modest budgeted musica:s 


patterns Gloria Jean. the moppet songstress 
largely by their contracted singing | now grown to debbie age, is the 
ana dancing talent by the bent of | star of three or four per annum. 


heir executives and by the history |Get Hep to Love’ was typical this 


xt their product at the boxoffice nast season. Jane Frazee also is a 
At 20th-Fox they were during the | ‘n ist’ feature in U’s musik als and the 
past season and in the filmusicals | Andrews Sisters have been exten- 
co! + up for 1943 still successfully | sively used. Outstanding was Phu 
followit the pattern pioneered by Spitalny’s All Girl Orchestra, with 
Dat F. Zanuck, a clever handling Gloria Jean. Jane Frazee and Allan 
ol n combinations delectable | Jone in ‘When Johnny Come 
20 to the eye and the ear. That} Marching Home,’ although t one 
formula paved the way for song had a heavier budget than most 
Whict nade the Hit Parade the | with more production elegance 
handling, for example, of ‘Chatta- RKO dabbled sparingly with mu- 
nooga Chvo-Choo’ and ‘Kalamazoo.’ | sicals, and Columbia's highlight for 


Tho ; : 2 . Astaire-Rita 
The musical is responsible for the the Fred Astall 


: 1942 
rise of Betty Grable to her present 


Hayworth ‘You Were Never Love- 


was 


rather than the more or less formal- | 


which have proved very successful. | 





Hollywood, Jan. 3, 


Big question in Hollywood studios 
is how much small-picture product 
to turn out, now that raw film stock 
is curtailed 25%. These cuts will 
mean the B’s or lower-budgeted 
features will suffer most during 
1943, it’s forcast here. Warners some 
time ago announced dropping ‘B’ 
product. The studio has a certain 
number of already-completed B's 
now on release. Many other com- 
panies also may cut down on lesser 
features. however, several factors 
may bring the continuation of many 
cheaper films. And the reduction of 
such product may not be as drastic 
as first anticipated. 

At one time film was known as 
the cheapest part of picture-making. 
Directors were told to get results, 
not try to save film. Many prided 
themselves on the number of thous- 
and feet they could over-shoot. But 
today the director who can shoot 
the lowest figure and still get his 
picture is the one most in demand. 

Recent filming of lower-priced 
pictures at Paramount has revealed 
startling results with the future 
likely to be based upon such shoot- 
ing. A test was on ‘Henry Aldrich 
Gets Glamour,’ shot in 36,000 feet 
of negative. A year ago such film 





would have required around 90,000 
feet for the same results. This 
graphically illustrates how the 


whole science of picture-making is 
undergoing violent changes, changes 
which automatically influence the 
continuation of cheaper pictures, 
Because of this saving in film, Para- 
mount plans to carry on with its 
lower-bracket pictures. While no 














doubt the studio will make fewer 
than last year, the number still is 
sizable. 

The reason film footage is being 
saved as compared with last year is 
simple, and shows the high degree 
of efficiency entering the picture biz 
at long last. It’s because scripts are 
being edited before put in produc- 
t.on, not the other way around, as 
formerly. Instead of long scripts be- 
ing shot, in knowledge that much 
would be eliminated in the final cut- 
ting, the practice now is to omit all 
non-essentials before the camera 
cranks a single foot. ‘A’ pictures 
probably will continue along former 
channels for a time but B’s and 
smaller films most certainly will ad- 
here rigidly to the new method by 
cutting the picture in script-form. 

‘B’ Films Help New Talent | 

Another factor contributing to the 
continuation of the smaller 
th. fact that such pictures 
excellent showcases for new studio 
talent. Few producers are willing 
to gamble with raw talent in their 
big productions. Lower-priced pro- 
ductions enable them to try out new 
faces, sometimes in important roles, 
without taking undue risks. In the 
past many now-well-known thespi- 
ar developed and blossomed in such 
pictures. If all lower-bracketed 
films were to be tossed overboard 
and nothing but top product turned 
out, few new personalities would 
appear. And after all new faces and 
talents are the life blood of the pic- 
ture industry. 

Third element believed insuring 
the life of smaller’ pictures is the 
fact that small-town houses cannot 


film is 
prove 











H’wood to Continue Low-Budgeters 
Despite Shortage of Raw Material 


afford the high rentals required of 
‘A’ pictures. In this country, there 
are approximately 18,000 theatres, 
and the greater percentage are lo- 
cated in small towns. To meet this 
market, pictures must be made to 
sell at low figures, and this is where 
the B’s and similar product enter. 
Moreover, small-town audiences 
want action, lots of it, and embel- 
lished sets and drawn-out artistic 
scenes can go hang. Besides, many 
of their favorite stars and players 
have never seen the inside of any- 
thing but low-bracket films. 
Fear Indie Prod. Inroads | 
There still is another factor to be 
ccnsidered in prognosticating the 
continued life of smaller pictures. 
Major studios are not willing to 
turn over the field of such films to 
the independents. Hence, they’ll 
continue to turn out competitive 
films. Making these films more 
timely, factual and touching sub- 
jects which people want to see, such 
as 20th-Fox’s low-budgeters, ‘Last 
Train from Berlin’ and ‘I Escaped 
from Hongkong,’ is satisfying the 
theatre managers who likely will 
insist upon their production. 
Reduction in film footage is ex- 
pected to effect low-budget pictures 
in 1943 to a greater extent than the 
higher-bracketed group. Fact re- 
mains, however, that circumstances 
preclude studios from dropping 
them entirely. And several studios, 
among them Universal and Para- 
nm.ount, avow they are going ahead 
with their full year’s program. This 
makes it seem certain that lower- 
budgeters wiil weather the raw film 
cut with flying colors. 











DAVE WESHNER’S RADIO 
SPIELS TO BALLY UA 


Dave Weshner, United Artists ad- 
vertising-publicity head, is spotting 
a series of five-minute transcriptions 
on over 100 independent and net- 
work radio stations, to ballyhoo im- 
portant UA releases. 

Recordings carry Bob Richardson 
doing Hollywood chatter and com- 
mentary. Approximately two min- 
utes of the period are devoted to 
gossip while balance is given over to 
a preview of a scene or some high- 
light of the forthcoming picture. 

Advance campaign for each 
ture is over a three-week 
once weekly. Some of the 
outlets have secured outside 
sors for the programs. 


pic- 
period, 
radio 
spon- 





Toronto Star Sharply 


Toronto, Jan. 3. 
Star, Canada’s 
caused a tempest 
industry here by decid- 
warning, to drop read- 
news stories of coming 
Art space in the amuse- 
ment pages has been drastically cut, 
with only the four de luxers getting 
a break. 


Toronto 
largest daily, has 
in the film 
ing, without 
and 
attractions. 


Daily 


ers 


Curtails Amus. News| 





Inside Stuff—Pictures 





Jack Benny huddled with Jack Warner in New York last week on 


tentative plans for the one film he has yet to do for Warners. 


Under- 


stood WB wants to make his next vehicle a hoked-up version of Mark 


Twain’s ‘Connecticut Yankee.’ 


Benny also has one picture to go for 20th-Fox but is reportedly not 


anxious to work for that studio. 











Decision was sprung suddenly and | 


the larger of the other 80-odd houses | 


who advertise daily, who got space- | 


breaks along with the ‘Big Four,’ 
are up in arms and demanding some 
adjustment. Understanding has al- 
been that reader space approx- 


IVS 


ites 25° of advertising space 
Film folk are also irked at the mani- 
fest fact that stage and concert hall 
1 ( ities are as heavily publicized 
as hithe . although this may be 
put down to more active press- 
agentry plus the ‘cultural’ angle. 


Other Toronto dailies, however, are 


carrying on as before, premise being 
that film publicity is news and holds 
circulation reader interest. 


PASTEL SPORT SHORTS 


Peeve allegedly stems from fact that 
20th-Fox cut his ‘Meanest Man’ pic from 120 to 55 minutes. Understood 
that Ernst Lubitsch was called in to do the cutting, and the star feels 
that his picture now is just a glorified short. 


Coronet for Jan. salutes Howard Hughes’ ‘Hell’s Angels’ as a ‘fabulous 
and legendary’ artist, businessman and technician, who can handle big busi- 
ness, aviation and film productions with dexterity and ‘aplomb of a Su- 
perman. 

Article traces Hughes’ career as one of nation’s top flying aces, to his 
production of ‘Hell's Angels’ and other top Hollywood products and tosses 
him a bouquet for his current activities as head of the Hughes plane 
plant in Culver City where, in collaboration with Henry J. Kaiser, he’s 
turning out seven-motored giant cargo ships. 


Bryan Foy had a finale laid right in his lap when the FBI rounded up 
the ‘Terrible’ Roger Touhy gang in Chicago and up the whole 
outfit for the coroner and the prison house. As producer, Foy has been 
waiting with his scripters for a dramatic ending to ‘The Life of Touhy,’ 
gangsters from the Illinois 
along with front page headline 


wrapped 


based on the escape of the 
Stateville. They got it, 


eratives wrote ‘finis 


stronghouse at 
when Federal op- 
to the gang in two raids on Chicago’s north side. All 
the scripters have to do now is to write from the front page. 


On its 10th anniversary week, Radio City Music Hall, N. Y., came 
within $200 of registering its second highest gross. It goes down 
as the biggest Christmas week in decade that the has been in 
operation 

With ‘Random Harvest’ (M-G) the feature, the 10th anni b.o. tally was 
$125,000, topped only by ‘Philadelphia Story’ (M-G) single-week gross 
of $125,200, and the all-time mammoth $134,000 for ‘Snow White’ (RKO). 


also 
deluxer 


Truck loads of discarded wood, once tossed away or given to studio 
employees, is being gathered up and sent to the various soldiers who are 
camping out alo the California coast as searchlight and anti-aircraft 
init far from is or electric heating plant All the San Fernando 
Valley studic are turning over their firewood to Army trucks to be 
distributed to keep the boys warm on cold nights. It does get chilly in 
December d ns, even in California 

Barney Balaban likes to tell of Y. Frank Freeman’s ‘100% right and 
100% wrong’ guesswork in connection with ‘Road to Morocco,’ which was 
to have been called ‘Road to Moscow.’ Freeman argued that it wouldn’t 
be long before tl Russians would split, away from the Nazis, and fighting 
with our Allies, ‘but if we localed Bing and Bob and Lamour in Morocco, 





that’s plenty safe, as who will be fighting down there?,’ said the Para- 
} mount studio v.p. P. S., read your newspapers. 
Republic has a double purpose in the reissue of eight Gene Autry 


| 


ed rank. This type of product at | lier,” which also had mavier — ° Hollywood, Jan. 3 
20th has been fattened with con-|band and a Jerome Kern score. | = Olly odd, San. oe 
‘tantly increasing budget and the | Music scoring for dramatic plc- ee . the teas : od ction TO 
leeway of lengthened shooting | tures during the past year reached ee s armies tarting Cle i nth 
*hec i . +; Tiomkin has | gram a arners, sti é 
Schedules Some n ner | sw heights Dimitri Tiomkl na: ~ 
MES. “f of them have been | new heights. m : het Sal ; 

; ; : ; ck in Ifred | \ 1 od and Reel on Anti- 
before cameras from 60 to 75 days.|a distinguished credit in Alfred ~— ie Rod ¢ 

a, . ‘. : ‘ . . = ‘otur COSté 5 ° | 
Paramount has built its more re-| Hitchcock’s Universal pic bus e, ~hgy  a Te 
Cent repute for smash musicals | ‘Shadow of a Doubt.’ Frank Skin- Fi Id and Stream, is signed as di- 
largely on the tongue-in-cheek | ner did a notable job with the score or am, sign 
eds Ay ; 5 = —_— = . of a? ie" ‘ ‘ tan rector-writer 
ae of melodie didoes, under the | for Walter Wangers Arabian os A ETE 
Girect instructi ‘ . ein’ tishts’ at the same _ studio. 

S 10n and supervision | Nights’ at the sam ‘ , 

P . A ~4 . . a wer 4] sn s ngs > Cc 
of B. G. De Sylva. The intermittent | Some strong patriotic songs rien _— = gttiy Rentig - ag ie ery 
‘ meen : . | : menmia anttermale - have vet be ten ns, 
Road pictures are of that genre.| expected out of the screens mus ena ten ig most of the composers 
Clever lyrics with topical interpola- during this past year of Americas | althoug 4 - st _ hee: wnee ~ 

oreat | “OM 1 sucr SONnZS MIsAnt 

tions, and the practiced comicalities | active part in the war, but no great, | from whom such Ati vith pic- 
of Bing Crosby Bobe Hope and l stirring battle songs or love-ot- | expected are connected with pic 
Dorothy Lamour (who immortalized country ballads comparable to the , - 


westerns 

now in the 
other is to 
issues. He 


First is to cash in on the drawing power of the cowboy star, 
Army and unavailable for new films for the duration. The 
build up Mary Lee, who appears in three of the Autry ree 
next assignment is in ‘Shantytown.’ 

New record for actual time on the screen in one calendar year is claimed 

by Abbott and Costello with a 12-month total of 350 minutes. They declare 

no star or duo of stars has ever approached within 150 minutes of that 
mark. Their screen time represents an average of 65 to 70 minutes per 
picture. 

Success of Noel Coward’s ‘In Which We Serve’ at New York's Capitol 
is reviving interest in other pictures in which Coward figured. ‘The 
Scoundrel,’ which Coward produced in N. Y. for Paramount in 1933, may 
be released 
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It is the happy privilege of Metro- 
to serve my country as ae eee 


tainments current and coming: ) 


’ ° 2s RONALD COLMAN, GREER GARSON in 
In T1N. In ‘RANDOM HARVEST” +- JUDY 
GARLAND in “FOR ME AND MY GAL” 

| HEDY LAMARR, WALTER PIDGEON in 
“WHITE CARGO” + ROBERT TAYLOR, 


CHARLES LAUGHTON, BRIAN 


2 DONLEVY in “STAND BY FOR ACTION” 
C - | 1 C - “TOURNEY FOR MARGARET” with 
ROBERT YOUNG. LARAINE DAY 


“ANDY HARDY’S DOUBLE LIFE” with 
LEWIS STONE, MICKEY ROONEY and the 
folks + RED SKELTON in “WHISTLING 


e ¢ 
fin f of entertain- IN DIXIE” + JOAN CRAWFORD, JOHN 
eS WAYNE, PHILIP DORN in “REUNION IN 
FRANCE’’ « SPENCER TRACY, 
KATHARINE HEPBURN in “KEEPER OF 
THE FLAME” - “CABIN IN THE SKY” 
with ETHEL WATERS, EDDIE ‘ROCHES- | 


e 
Mm e e CS for | ) elt TER’ ANDERSON, LENA HORNE. LOWIS | 
. ARMSTRONG, REX INGRAM, DUKE 


ELLINGTON and many others +«‘“ TENNESSEE 
2 JOHNSON” with VAN HEFLIN, LIONEL 
e@ 





BARRYMORE, RUTH HUSSEY + ANN 
SOTHERN, MELVYN DOUGLAS in 
“THREE HEARTS FOR JULIA” + “DR. 
GILLESPIE’S NEW ASSISTANT” with 
LIONEL BARRYMORE +» LANA TURNER. | 
ROBERT YOUNG in ‘‘CARELESS” - 
“DU BARRY WAS A LADY” with RED 
YOUR PLEDGE | SKELTON, LUCILLE BALL, GENE KELLY 


PL EASE! | And many others to come. 
United Nation’s Week! = i 
The Industry's Best! 
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WASHINGTON RE 
AR EFFORT OF TH 


Some Officials Not Cognizant of Industry Problems, | 


or Resorting to Old-Fashioned Run-Around— 
Overlapping Jurisdictions Affect Film Biz 


By WARREN B. FRANCIS 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
Except that this time it’s a lot 
more painful and indisputably more 
vital, cooperating with the Federal 
Government during wartime 15s, 


+ 





lapping and duplication, indistinct 


| jurisdiction, lack of firm direction, 


on | 


the part of the film business, pretty | 


much like the early stages of the 
New Deal. Motion pictures, 
studio lots to third-run houses, have 
learned in the 12 months since Pearl 
Harbor that close contact with Uncle 
Sam—be it in a desperate effort to 
dig out of a shattering economic dé- 
pression or a determined drive to 
help war—involves more 
and more red tape, exasperating in- 
terference, lost time and lost motion, 
runarounds and bewilderment. 
The personalities on the Govern- 
ment side this time are different 
individuals than in the Blue Eagle 
days, but the tendencies and the 
mass attitude and viewpoint con- 
cerning the film business don’t differ 


win a vital 


much. Officials with new sets of 
titles and duties once more are 
telling the film industry how it 


should conduct its affairs much the 
same as the professors and admin- 
istrators were won’t to do when the 
emphasis was on reviving purchas- 
ing power and creating employment. 

Film industry leaders thrown 
into close contact with Washington 


are not indicting officialdom with 
any deep-seated conspiracy or fla- 


grant double-crossing. They declare 


the Government ranks—as was the 
case in the Blue Eagle days—in- 
clude sympathetic, realistic execu- 
tives motivated by the most com- 
mendable influences and _ striving 
for worthwhile goals. In some in- 
stances, the business spokesmen 
even apologize for the Federalites, 


noting phases of the problem of 
mobilizing American manpower and 


from | 


and political or personal jealousies 


continue—giving pain to almost 
every line of business—the motion 
picture producers and_ exhibitors 


will have to put up with such con- 
ditions as have meant continuous 
headaches for the past year. But 
the film industry seemingly must 
get set for even more unpleasant- 
ness, due chiefly to the basic in- 
ability of officials with lack of 
knowledge of industry problems 


and map out programs. 


Though the move appeared to 
have beneficial possibilities, appoint- 
ment of Lowell Mellett as ‘film 
coordinator’ never resulted in much 
clearing of the atmosphere. The 
former Scripps-Howard editor, with- 
out any actual experience in in- 
dustry affairs, seems either unable 
to make up his mind about what 
part he feels producers and ex- 
hibitors should play in the war 
effort, or is impotent to convince 
other Federal officials of the im- 
portance of allowing the business 


D TAPE HAMPERS — 
E FILM INDUSTRY 


+ 





to proceed along the lines he thinks 
sound. * 

Knotted With Red Tape - 
Con olidation of Federal informa- 
tion-publicity-propaganda operations 


most 


under the direction of Elmer Davis 
| likewise has been of slight signifi- 


| cance to the industry. 


} 


to | 
make up their minds, adopt policies, | 





After getting 
off to a promising start, the popular 
radio spieler seems to have bogged 
down—like so many other rejuven- 
ators and house-cleaners—in admin- 
istrative red tape. So far, despite 
some improvement in news handling 
and cutting down the junk and 
trash output, Davis has been only 
partly effectual in crystallizing 
opinions, slicing irritating restric- 
tions, and improving industry-Gov- 
ernment relations. He has been too 
busy, presumably, with broad policy 
questions and spot news handling to 
dig into such problems as_ the 
general kind of pictures to be pre- 
ferred, improving the quality of 
Government ballyhoo product, clear- 
ing the way for more interesting 
and up-to-date newsreel coverage, 
or perfecting some means whereby 
industry operating difficulties can 
be straightened out more easily and 
speedily. 

The W.P.B. amusement officers on 
the whole seem sympathetic and 
have demonstrated their desire to 
help the industry solve its problems, 
yet do not have ample authority 
and responsibility to reach their ob- 
jectives. Neither Chris Dunphy 

(Continued on page 43) 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Monogram and Producers Releas- 
ing Corp., continued to make healthy 
strides in the independent produc- 
\tion-distribution fields during 1942 
|and in one or two instances set ex- 





Se ae Poo ae 
industry for an ‘all out’ war in- |amples that would have done credit 
variably will be characterized by | to majors with unlimited coin for 
conflicting decisions, impetuous ac- 


tion, or lack of understanding. 


The arbitrary $25,000 salary limit | 


decree, the brush-off of the advisory 
committee by War Production 
Board, the dabbling and fumbling 
effort to cash in on the propaganda 
value of motion pictures, and the 
inability to agree on the importance 
of screen entertainment from a 
morale viewpoint have been at 
least disillusioning. Especially when 
the industry—perhaps in a_ short- 
sighted way that is little more than 
kidding itself—was convinced it 
would receive far more considerate 
treatment. 





Series of Shocks 





With President Roosevelt on rec- 
ord (via famous letter to 
Lowell Mellett) as frowning on ac- 
tions that would seriously 
the film business, the crack-down 
attitude of the W.P.B. (and, to a les- 
ser extent, such related outfits as the 


his 


Office of Price Administration and 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion) and the indecision of the 


manpower authorities and the prop- 
aganda master-minds have been a 
continuing series of shocks. Under- 
; . 


eatn, th fear and su 





spl- 


n t T ce-America-over’ 
I osophy of € ier New Deal days 
I S i t in e of the strange 
revers: form and c« shoulder- 
l! 

The industry’s patriotism and 
lovalty been demonstrated be- 
yond any possible challenge, so the 


poorly-concealed disgust on the part 
of various company executives and 
front men cannot be charged up 
to unwillingness to suffer incon- 
venience and make sacrifices. Suf- 
ficient proof of the desire on the 
part of every wing of the business 
to cooperate and help is given by 
the voluntary moves to cut down 
consumption of critical materials, 
the release of executives and high- 
priced talent for military duty and 
special Government assignments, 
generous contributions of time and 
money to support money-raising 
drives, and readiness to shoulder 
grave financial burdens. 

From the sidelines in Washington. 
observers wonder if the Government 
(collectively) ever will make up its 
mind where the film industry fits 


into the over-all war picture. Cer- |mean many addi 


long as the general over- 


tainly as 


hamper | 


operation. 

Biggest first for a major or inde- 
pendent was the declaration, and 
payment, of a bonus to all employees 
|by Monogram. Such a feat has yet 
to be matched by any of the large 


film outfits, who concentrate their 
largess melons to eastern offices. 
went whole-hog = and 


didn’t skip a name, outside officers 


| Monogram 
} 


lof the company, in splitting up the 
giveaway coin. Payments, made in 
| War Bonds with a maturity value of 
}one-fourth more than bonus called 
|for, ranged from a minimum of 5250 
for one year’s service up to about 
$1,300.. No one was missed, the office 
|boy and stenographer got theirs, 
|the same as the department head, 


jete. Only official to figure in the 
j}melon cutting was Pete Friedhof, 
| secretary-treasurer. 

| PRC’s Unit System | 





PRC shifted from company ovro- 
duction to the unit system with out- 
}side producers working under super- 


|vision of Leon Fromkess, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production for the 
company. Changeover must have 
been success, judging by a report 
made on grosses by Arthur Greén- 
blatt, vice prexy in charge of 

ution, who announced an increas¢ 
of more than 200‘ over the last 
yea: PRC also adopted a ne 
iduction policy covering flexible 
budgets last October, giving gen¢ 
raises in nearly all categories 
films and making provisio1 fo} 
budgets corresponding to the bi 
office potentialities of the story 
terial to be filmed. This step 
mits better choice in casting and 
j|makes for a better finished picture, 


according to PRC’s experience since 
adoption of policy. 

Company is now embarked on 
marketing of its most costly film to 
date, ‘Corregidor,’ turned out by 
Dixon R. Harwin and Edward Fin- 
jney. As an example of PRC’s efforts 
|to obtain best-known film names 
javailable to the independent pro- 
ducer, picture has Otto Kruger and 
Elissa Landi, with Donald Woods as 
j;cast toppers. Further evidence of 
|better names in PRC pictures are 
|Lee Tracy, Roscoe Karns, Patsy 
Kelly, Maxie Rosenbloom, Alan Bax- 


} 


;ter and Gertrude Michael. In 
major field such players might not 
onal dollars at tne 


lit 
boxoffice, but for the 


independent 


THE INDIES 


Monogram and PRC Making Strides, Angelus 
Also to the Fore 


their 
rentals. 
Plus its studio and bonus activities, 
Mono turned its hand to large-scale 
production, sinking nearly $250,000 
into a musical ice spectacle 
‘Silver Skates,’ slated for 
next year. While that sum doesn’t 
loom large compared to big-scale 


availability means digger 





| office 
las interpreted by film attorneys, are 





| 


titled | 


release | 


Year-End’s $25,000 Net Earnings 


A Headache to All and Which H’wood Is Stil] 
Trying to Solve 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


Hollywood's conventional ‘rags-to- 
riches’ saga is being told sli,htly in 
reverse this year. Salary limitation, 
whether through the $25,000 earned 
income ceiling which stands a 50-50 
chance of being booted out by the 
new Congress, or via increased taxa- 
tion which appears inevitable in 
1943, has had a sobering effect. 

Perhaps no other industry or col- 
ony in the U. S. has been so thor- 
oughly shaken by the wage stabili- 
zation regulations. 

And it’s not only because of the 
potential upset in the mode of living 
in the land of swimming pools, rac- 
ing stables and bungalows. Salary 
limitation, aimed at the top, hit hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees 
all the way down the line. High- 
priced stars, producers, writers and 
directors are obviously used as box- 
insurance. Wage regulations, 


so written that it becomes unneces- 
sary for important personnel to 
make more than one picture a year 
in order to earn the $67,200 salary 
maximum fixed by law. 

It has been argued by some that 
self-interest (i. e., the necessity for 
stars to continue making at least two 
pictures a year or lose their follow- 
ing) and the national interest might 
dictate otherwise. But stars, not 
averse to engagements for charitable 
or Government agencies feel diffent- 
ly about making pictures without 
pay, whereby private corporations 
only would profit. In the main, there- 
fore, the major studios are compelled 
to figure on fewer star apperances 








(unless the ceiling regulation is mod- | 


ified). This, combined with a reduc- 
tion in raw stock allocations has left 


the major studios with no alternative | 


but to plan for a reduction in the 


number of pictures during 1943. 





Meant:me, Biz Is Terrif —_—| 


The wartime boom, which has 


maintained box office receipts at 
an unusually high level, precludes 
any near term decline in picture 
company earnings. Thcre’s enough 


| defense plant coin and other spend- 


features at major studios, it is still | 
| 
a healthy sum when a person con- 


siders that practically every cent 
represents production expenditure 
and very little overhead charge. 
Belita, figure-skating star, Patricia 


Morison and Kenny Baker headline 


with Frick & Frack, Irene Dare, 
Eugene Turner, Danny Shaw, 
George Stewart, Jo Ann Dean and 


other skating experts helping to give 
cast importance to the Lindsley 


| for 


Parsons production, directed by 
Leslie Goodwins. ; 
Angelus’ Firsts - | 

Also in the independent field is | 
Angelus Pictures. Company claims 
a number of ‘firsts’ for an inde- 
pendent producing firm with its 
‘The Hangman.’ Picture is the first 
story of Heydrich and Lidice to 
reach the screen. It cost $268,000 | 


and was paid for in cash, and marks 


| the first time Emil Ludwig has 
| written directly for the screen. It’s 
the first time that Douglas Sirk. 


European megger, borrowed from 
Columbia to do the picture, has 
( American film, 


‘ted an and 





ihe | 


ing to crack all attendance figures 
since summer of 1929. 

But what of the future. How long 
will the picnic last? Studios heads 
are thinking in term: of quickly build- 
ing new personalities, to replace 
those who disappear, so that audi- 
ence interest and future goodwill for 
the industry is fully maintained 
when the war hypo begins to wear 
thin. 

Some industry toppers see in cur- 
rent developments the most radical 
change in film production since the 
advent of Possibility is that 
more screen personalities with a yen 
the footlights may return to 
Broadway for a change of pace and a 
payoff in Manhattan press clippings. 
In any event, far-reaching changes 
are forecast—new faces, more inten- 
sive development of talent sources, 
more careful combing and raiding of 
Broadway's legit ranks for younger 
players, ingenuity in set construction, 
lighting and photography; exploita- 
tion of story titles. 


sound 


What About Contracts? aa 
Most feared of all developments 


as a result of the wage ceiling 


; periods in 


| ulations is 


7 ime that Wendell Willkie will | is the likelihood that option con- 
ao a narrated foreword for a picture. | tract vould not remain valid. | 
Me ] of its fir accord- | The ceiling at one stroke jeopar- 

elu claim the re-| dizes a talent investment, among 
( ‘ Before shooting be-| the eight major studios. of virtually 
‘ company incorporated | incalculable value Industry att \r 
y to bring the real story of | ney pro! ly et to work on a 
| Ce { ragic fate to the} formula, which they hoped would 
es rranged v n undisclosed | 0: tisfactory to the Government. 
company to release the film | whereby uch talent could be re 
vithin ‘60 days of its completion.’ | tained. A plan was proposed | 
Deal stipulated, however, that pro-| Whereby talent contracts could be 
ducers might turn picture ever to| revised so that the $67,200 annual 


any other major releasing corpora- 
tion within that period. Thus, An- 
gelus has the option of deciding its 
releasing agent according to discre- 
tion of the producers , 
Independent prod «ers seemed to 
face ~- affficulties encoun- 


, 
the s°~- 


| tered hy majors in producing under 


| Government 


| Joyed 


} 


restrictions on raw 
stock, etc., and to also have the same 
advantages, plus smaller costs, en- 
by the larger outfits. Inge- 
nuity, notable in independents, 
makes their lot somewhat less dif- 
ficult under regulations, and it would 


| seem that their problems will still 
the | 


consist chiefly of obtaining the best 
players and picture at a minimum of 
coin outlay to return a profit in the 


} 


independent field 


| Salary could 





be broken down to a 
$1,300 salary payable on a weekly 
work basis. In this way stars, nor- 


'mally eayning more than the $67.200 


limit for a single picture, might be 
obliged to work a full year for the 
same salary. Government officials, 
however, remained aloof to the pro- 
posal—indicated that contract 
troversies arising from the wage 
regulations would have to be settled 
by the parties concerned or in the 
courts, 

Screen Actors Guild officials 
planned to call a walkout if the 
pro rata provision were enforced. 


con- 


ceiling anomaly resolved itself into 


| rule 


explained by U. S. Treasury offj- 
cials the $67,200 ceiling was a top 
salary figure from which employees 
would be obliged to pay all ex. 
penses (agents’ commisisons, adver- 
tising, exploitation, etc.) as well as 
Federal and state taxes. Further, 
there was no provision for free. 
lance performers who might switch 
from a comparatively minor en. 
gagement to a major studio or radio 
program at a vastly increased figure. 

Representation» were made ijn 
Washington for more flexibility in 
application of the law to artists, 
Some industry quarters hoped, also, 
for a modification of the $67,200 
salary limit, so that ceiling provi- 
sions would not apply to work of 
an artistic or creative nature. It 
was argued that artists as a genera] 
have large only for 
a relatively short number of years; 
that writers and directors have 
sporadic incomes based on either 
sporadic demand for their talent or 
because Of inability to create at will. 


incomes 


‘Chief Problems Remain | 





Some relief was furnished in 
21-page clarification issued by the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau. But 
the chief wage problems remained. 
Relief was provided to the extent 
that normal expenses, hitherto cone 
sidered deductible for income tax 
purposes, could be paid over and 
above the $67,200 limit. Some flex- 
ibility in contracting for talent was 
also provided in the regulations 
mentioning increases for merit and 
or reclassificaticn of personnel. 

The first wage ruling issued in 
Washington, providing that no more 
salaries paid after Oct. 27 to 
any person who had earned $54,000 
or more in 1942 (providing this sum 
was equal to or exceeded 1941 
earnings) created a near-panic in 
Holly wood Industry toppers and 
attorneys, gathered in New York to 
examine the implications of the 
sudden pay freeze, were stunned by 
the regulation. This was generally 
regarded as one of the most critical 
the history of picture 
business. Under it numerous Stars, 
directors and writers working on 
pictures in production were to go 
payless for the remainder of the 
year. Washington, however, quickly 
amended this regulation so as to 
permit continuation of customary 
pay checks until Dec. 31, 1942, under 
agreements made prior to 
Oct. 4 

One of the most. troublesome 
problems arising from the wage reg- 
the provision affecting 
multiple employers. For example, if 
works for three studios and 
receives total compensation during 
1943 exceeding $67,200 ‘(expenses 
extra, of course) then all three 
companies as well as the performer 


be 


1] 
«il 


a Star 


are considered in violation of the 
law. 
Industry attorneys pointed out, 


however, that there was nothing 1n 
the regulations preventing any star, 
director, writer or producer from 
setting up as an independent pro- 
duction company, providing that this 
bonafide corporation, wherein 
such persons provide or arrange to 
obtain the necessary financing. Thus, 
a performer heading his own com- 


IS a 


pany could receive a $67,200 salary 
in addition to any profits left in the 
company after payment of corpora- 
t10n taxes. 

Still uncertain is the effect of the 

ary freeze on orchestras rhere 
are some indications that the Treas- 
ury may rule bandleaders individual 
contractors, in which Cast they 
would be exempt from the $67,200 
alary limitation. 

In all, as 1942 wound up, it was a 
far cry from the day last summer 


when Hollywood uttered loud huz- 
zahs over the $25,000 salary ceiling 
when it was first mentioned. Regu- 
lations covering package picture 


| and/or radio deals remained obscure 
| . satis 
| 2s did the matter of percentage deals 
|in either the production or distribu- 


tion branches of the industry. 


JANE ROWLEY’S SPOT 


San Antonio, Jan 3. 
Jane Rowley has joined WOAL 





| here replacing Janice Jarret as edi- 
|tor of the WOAI Women’s Page of 
ithe Air, 

Thus, at the year’s end the income | 


Miss Rowley comes here from 


'radio work at the Radio House at 


: 1ething n 1} ‘ 1 . | : tations 
ometning not quite as bad as first |the University of Texas and stations 


feared but still upsetting As 


first* KTBC, Austin 


and KVIC, Victoria 
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An Ex-Plavreader Confides | 


in 
Charles O’Brien Kennedy | 














Once. when at the nadir of my fortunes, I was reacing 
plays for a living between flops in the theatre. Let m«¢ tell 
you of that bleak reign of power with¢ ut glory. Much may be 
forgiven me if I clear the dark mystery as to what m ikes a 


playreader. My theory is that such a phenomenon is neither 
made nor born—he merely ‘becomes.’ What does he be- 
come? Any dramatist can give you the unprintable answer. 

Remember me at The Lambs—that haunted, detached 
pariah who had to break the icicles in his pores before he 
could lie comfortably in bed? Remember how I shied at 
large manila envelopes—a symptom of my violent scripto- 
phobia? 

Yielding to the urging of gregariousness, I am seeking to 
regain the esteem in which I was held before my fall to 
recapture those hours when my heart was young and gay— 
before I became an expert at eluding masterpieces. Humbly 
inviting the pity of those who lost interest in my thirst im- 
mediately after I had rejected their brainchildren without 
even an apologetic sigh, I beg to submit the following ex- 
tenuating incidents: 

We had not been formally introduced at the cocktail party 
—but she was young, pretty and vivacious. In private life 
I could still notice bright feminine objects. Before long I 
surmised that she possessed playwriting talent in super- 
abundance. Not that she was boasting; but she had majored 
in dramaturgy at college where she once heard Bayard 
Veiller lecture on the chemistry of motivation. Besides, her 
father and Bide Dudley had been boys together in Leaven- 
worth. My apprehension grew as she spoke derisively of an 
unnamed reader who had sent back her script, with no 
constructive criticism. Weakened by her glamor and in- 
tensity, I was on the point of crying out, ‘I’m that culprit. 
Strike me, for I deserve it,’ when one of her remarks 
brought the story of her opus back to me. Let your mind 
drift to happier things as I tell this. 

‘A poor young inventor and a doddering old one were 


reduced to such penury that they were living on canned 
goods warmed by the faith of an ingenue who knew nothing 
about machinery. She was the dodderer’s daughter and the 
yokel’s sweetheart.’ 

After the first 15 pages let us flee to the end of the Second 
Act. 

‘The invention exploded in the cellar, nearly singeing the 
happy heroes who were in the front room spending their 
future riches. But machines can never prevail against the 
intuitions of an ingenue. She sensed that a cunning rival 
named Hirschfield had mixed alcohol with the gasoline, 
causing internal combustion. Then came the intermission 
during which she sent the blueprints and a girlishly enticing 
letter to the biggest banker in New York. At least that is 
how the crusty old gentleman described himself as he blus- 
tered into Act Three, casually tossing $50,000 option money 
on the marbletop table. Banker Ford departed with a blessing 
that the children deemed to be even better than gold.’ 

It was a clean play—as interesting as the floor after mother 
had scrubbed it on Saturday. Finis. You may recall your 
mind. 








j Enter the Villain, Kelcey Allen 











I emerged from these recollections only to discover that 
the fair authoress had deserted me for the more alluring 
Kelcey Allen. Soon I was outside, wandering alone amid the 
remnants of the dying day. But, unfortunately, the cocktails 
were Martinis and gin always augments my melancholy. 
Relentless memory backwashed to the time when the large 

~~ ° . 
lady wearing flat heels bargea into my solitude. By easy 
stages she lowered herself to a sitting position and planked a 
manuscript down before me as she spoke in thunderous 
tones: 

‘Tll not allow you the read my play unless I’m assured that 
you are thoroughly en rapport with its underlying philos- 
ophy.’ 

Automatically, after the manner of my kind, I simulated 
the expression of an awed shark and a tone which I hoped 
would beguile! 

‘If I may be so bold,’ I asked, ‘what is the basic theme 
of your dramatic composition?’ 

‘I assume you've heard of Buddha,’ she said pontifically. 
But do you embrace his doctrine?’ 

The coward in me was aroused and subterfuge became 
my defense. I sputtered and mumbled as inferior people 
should in the presence of the exalted. 

‘Dear lady—er—I am middle-aged and very set in my 
ways .My—er—mind is—ah—canalized—there’s no room for 
such high thoughts. Er—could I give you the address of a 
friend who is a devotee of the esoteric drama? His name is 
Joe Laurie, Jr.—you should see his library.’ 

She beamed as only a Buddhist can beam on the lowly as 
her words played on the chimes of my spirit: 

‘You are an honest man, with kindness in your heart.’ 

Then she arose with her script and started in search of 
Mr. Laurie. It was sloppy walking that day and pangs of 
remorse proceeded to torment me—a bad sign in a play- 
reader. 


My metamorphosis happened most unexpectedly. Twenty- 
eight scripts lay snarling before me. Toward the end of one 
bitter day, after having devoured the 27th, I was possessed 
by an urge to bite my fellow man. But there was the 28th 
rearing its head. I reached for it with the avidity of one 
who knew that soon he would be enjoying the haven of 
incurable insanity. 


After three pages a rapturous vibration surged through 
my being. I took that play to my dingy den and read it over 
again, twice that night. My baser self was purged in the 
fires of its excellence. Incidentally, that play won the Pulitzer 
Prize that year. 

Now, as a token of my complete reform, may I wish you 
and all readers of ‘Variety’ a Happy New Year? May I present 
you with my antidote for the anguish attendant 


n att to reading 
27 bad plays? It is—read one good one 
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War Created the Greatest 
Booking Office in World 
Hollywood Victory Committee’ Formed 


Three Days After Pearl Harbor to 
Service All Drives 





By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 





Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

The war may have forced priorities, salary ceilings and 
other limitations upon Hollywood, but the same force has 
created the greatest booking office the world has ever seen. 

Out of the maze has emerged the Hollywood Victory Com- 
mittee, which books talent for the greatest show on earth— 
namely, the boys in service and all that pertains thereto. 

The Hollywood Victory Committee was formed three days 
after the attack on Pear! Harbor. It was organized for the 
purpose of coordinating the efforts of film, stage and radio 
personalities and talent in the entertainment of the various 
armed forces and related services of the United States. 

By its organization Hollywood proved anew that the film 
industry is always first in offering its services for whatever 
need in any form there may be. And never has the need 
been greater for such services as Hoilywood has to offer. 

Not alone is the Hollywood Victory Committee entertaining 
service men-in camps throughout the country, whether 
they’re vast cantonments or desert outposts of only a few 
men. Stars already have gone overseas to divert our troops; 
and over the air via shortwave every regiment on earth, 
those in India, the South Seas, Iceland, Africa, has been 
entertained by Hollywood personalities. At no time in the 
past has Hollywood covered such an audience. 


The Victory Committee is composed of representatives 
from every branch and Guild of motion pictures and allied 
activities. Represented are the Screen Actors Guild, Screen 
Writers Guild, Screen Directors Guild, Actors Equity, Theatre 
Authority, American Federation of Radio Artists, the Artists- 
Managers Guild, Association of Motion Picture Producers, 
the Radio networks, Screen Publicists Guild and other or- 
ganizations. 

Because there must be a spokesman for any organization, 
two names only are used when names of committee workers 
are necessary. They are Kenneth Thomson, chairman of the 
Committee, and Charles K. Feldman, head of the Talent 
Division of the Committee. Leaders from every branch of 
the entertainment world fill the full committee roster. 


Talent Pool for All Requests 











Sitting in session, these men and women on the Victory 
Committee consider every request for talent that pours in, 
and allocate the personalities who have volunteered for duty 
where they will do the most over-all good. That is the real 
reason for being of the Hollywood Victory Committee, to 
see to the booking of talent for the entertainment of our 
boys in service and the raising of funds for war bonds, and 
make use of Hollywood volunteers for the greatest possible 
contribution to the war effort. 

The Committee’s policy is that entertainment of the men 
in the armed services is of primary importance. That enter- 
tainment takes precedence over all other requests for talent. 
While the committee aids all branches of the Government, 
no branch takes precedence over camp entertainment. 

In addition to entertaining troops, the Committee furnishes 
talent for activities of the Treasury Deparment, Office of 
War Information, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and other Government agencies. Such national organizations 
as the USO, Community Chest, Red Cross, Russian War 
Relief, China War Relief, Army and Navy Reliefs also are 
provided for, as well as such local established charities as 
have been in existence and recognized for past years, and 
other requests of a local nature that will not prove too great 
a drain upon the talent pool. 

This talent pool is definitely too small to fill every request 
made. Thus, talent must be allocated where it will do the 
most good, ana the talent of Hollywood has pledged itself 
to accept no requests for free appearances themselves but 
to work solely through the Victory Committee, which evalu- 
ates every request before either approving or rejecting it. 


—— __ World’s Largest Booking Office : 


So the Hollywood Victory Committee becomes the world’s 
largest booking office. 

During the year in which the Committee has been in 
operation, its activities have reached an all-time high. A 
total of 1,141 entertainers have taken part, sore players 
making as high as 170 personal appearances in camps, bond 
selling tours, broadcasts and other programs. 

An overall record reveals some amazing figures: 

More than 600 players have appeared in 352 USO ‘spot’ 
camp shows presented as one-shots. These ‘spot’ shows are 
offered by players who finish their studio work, pile into 
Red Cross autos and drive as far as 100 miles to entertain 
Outlying and lonely posts, returning to Hollywood when 
the show is over and in the morning are back at work. 

Fifty one outstanding players have headlined USO camp 
shows in entertaining men in army camps throughout 
the nation; 273 army camps were covered by such troupes 
during the year of the Committee’s existence, each tour 
requiring from three to five weeks. 

Ten players have flown to Ireland and England to enter- 
tain American troops stationed there. Four planed to the 
Canal Zone for 60 appearances in 28 days, five have traveled 
via air to Alaska and the Aleutians, four have gone to the 
Caribbean and one to Newfoundland. 

That is only the beginning. More than 100 other Hollywood 
names will make overseas tours to entertain the fighting 
men at the various fronts this winter, having pledged them- 
selves to make the trips by any mode of transportation 
necessary to reach the troops. 

Exactly 608 players have made a total of 2.923 personal 
appearances in the interests of Bondselling, Charities and 
miscellaneous agencies; 2,773 of these appearances were for 
the Treasury Department, for sale of bonds; 2,576 appear- 
ances were made by 59 players who traveled more than 
21,000 miles and visited 368 American cities in great Sep- 
tember War Bond Drive in which $838,250,000.G0 cash sales 
of bonds were accomplished. 

Some 474 players participated in 222 radio broadcasts for 
Government departments and other agencies, and 507 artists 
recorded 111 radio transcriptions for similar organizations. 
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1942 Film Curtailment 


Means Fewer Pix in 1943 





Hollywood film production schedules became closely linked 
with raw stock availability during the past year as the cellu- 
loid issue turned out to be one of the most important war- 
time problems facing the major studios, Early in the sum- 
mer of 1942 it became apparent that film conservation on a 
more or less extensive scale was bound to restrict produc- 
tion. The only uncertainty was to what extent rationing 
would be imposed, 


First impressions were that a sizeable body of opinion 
within the War Production Board was considering a 50% cut 
in raw film stock for entertainment purposes, while other 
elements were in favor of a smaller cut. 


Effect of raw stock rationing on 1943 production schedules 
will, of course, be greater than during the past year, but the 
general outlook is not without its favorable aspects. 


Present indications are that the eight major studios plan 
a cut variously estimated from 30 to 40% in the number of 
features. Major comparn@ heads have gone on record to the 
effect that a reduction in the total number of features during 
1943 is inevitable in view of the raw stock situation. 


However, N. Y. views the numerical curtailment as imply- 
ing a reduction in small-budget product while greater atten- 
tion is focused on high-budgeters. Consensus of opinion is 
that celluloid has become too valuable to be appropriated for 
unimportant yarns. Thus, more potent boxoffice attractions 
are planned to offset smaller releasing schedules and to make 
extended run policies both feasible and profitable. 

No great shortage of product in the immediate future is 
foreseen due to the heavy backlog of completed pictures at 
most studios. There are enough completed films on hand 
to maintain normal exhibition schedules until May or June, 
from accounts. After that exhibitors will be obliged to get 
maximum runs out of pictures or they will run the danger 
of burning up product faster than it can be turned out in 
Hollywood. 

Confronted with the problem of cutting down on the num- 
ber of pictures or the number of prints, in order to save 
stock, it appears that most of the film companies have de- 
cided to reduce the former so as to retain the advantages 
of quick distribution, while product is kept fresh in the 
public mind by national] and key run exploitation. 

Early attempts to establish rationing by the producer-dis- 
tributors themselves on a voluntary basis quickly fizzled. 
Each of the majors had individual problems and a point of 
view on rationing methods at variance with the others. As 
a result, rationing was taken out of the hands of the 11 com- 
panies, giving way to Government rationing by decree. 

First step in this direction taken by the War Production 
Board was an order issued Aug. 19 freezing shipments from 
raw stock manufacturers to customers. This freeze was par- 
tially brought on by the unusually large orders which sud- 
denly began to swamp raw stock manufacturers when ration- 
ing appeared imminent. Move was made by the WPB to 
conserve the supplies then on hand. All companies were 
ordered to furnish WPB with reports of quantity of film 
they held. Stock for some 260 private laboratories, mostly 
making films for commercial purposes, was cut off 

On Sept. 17 the WPB issued the first raw stock allocation 
order, cutting supplies of film to the majors for the last 
quarter of 1942 by approximately 20% as compared with 
1941 consumption. This curtailment applied only to do- 
mestic product, involving some 900,000,000 feet of film. The 
Saving thus effected was on a basis of some 180,000,000 feet 
annually. 

The second raw stock cut, going into effect Jan. 1, 1943, 
effective for the first quarter, provides for a cut of approxi- 
mately 25% below 1941 consumption. This later reduction, 
furthermore, applies to all film, including newsreels, foreign 
and domestic, positive and negative stock. On a basis of 
some 1,300,000,000 feet which the industry used during 1941 
this would result in a saving of 325,000,000 feet annually. 
As a result of the new allocations drastic reduction of shorts 
production is indicated 

Photographic needs of the various branches of the U. S. 
armed forces made rationing of celluloid necessary, from all 
reports. Immense quantities of stock requisitioned by the 
Army and Navy reached such astronomical proportions that 
many in the trade found it difficult to digest the figures. 
A considerable portion of manufacturing equipment, also, 
was converted to war needs—machines turning out the over- 
size aero stock instead of the regular film. Film came into 
ever-increasing demand for Army-Navy training, for recon- 
naissance and other purposes. In addition, a growing Army 
camp theatre circuit, rapidly approaching the 1,000-theatre 
mark, also had to be serviced. 

The raw stock outlook for the balance of 1943 remains ob- 
scure. Much will depend on the needs of the armed forces, 
for this is more of a photographic war than commonly under- 
stood. However, a clearer perception of Hollywood’s capacity 
to produce films in furtherance of the war effort, both on the 
home front as well as in combat zones, is evident in Wash- 
ington. Further curtailment of raw stock for entertainment 
films may become necessary but it will likely be kept at 
minimum. 





Army and Navy Relief societies. Nearly $700,000 was raised 
on this tour. 

Then there are the 25 star writers who received no glory 
whatsoever and who sat down with these players and assisted 
them in preparing their bond-selling speeches, wrote radio 
and show material. 

That trait is firmly entrenched in the spirit of the Victory 
Committee and all who work for it. The policy is to glean 
no personal glory, despite acts of certain studios to gain 
publicity for certain of their stars ... names of players are 
used to achieve the object aimed at, not to use the war effort 
to publicize the players. 

One of the greatest and most far-reaching activities of the 
Victory Committee is furnishing players for the recording 
of the War Department's weekly radio transcription, ‘Com- 
mand Performances.’ This is strictly for service men through- 
out the world, and 32 times each Sunday this program is 
beamed over 18 different international shortwave stations, 
and also transmitted by the British and Australian Broad- 
casting Systems. Soldiers and sailors send in their requests, 
and players fill these requests on the programs. 

The Hollywood Victory Committee is accomplishing incal- 
culable good in sustaining and raising the morale of our men 
on all fronts. Its value can be determined only by the good 
that it does, and this is concretely pictured by the millions 
upon millions of dollars of war bonds that its members have 
sold by appearances and by the entertainment it has provided 
our boys in service. The Victory Committee is helping win 
the war, 
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Newsreels Losing the Battle 
Of War Coverage, They Admit 





Hamstrung by Restrictions, Editors’ Ingenuity 
Alone Saves the Day 


By MIKE WEAR 


First full year of war found the 
five U. S. newsreels still struggling 
to overcome coverage and censor- 
ship handicaps. While the newsreel 
setup admittedly still suffers from 
the dearth of actual up-front fighting 
material, an encouraging sign 
cropped out in the final week of 1942 
when the Office of War Information 
gave the green light to a vivid South 
Pacific naval engagement and Rus- 
sian newsreel closeup of fighting in 
and around Stalingrad. The Pacific 
navy battle, done by navy camera- 
men, indicated vast strides had been 
taken by service cameramen units 
with American forces. Both tipped 
a more generous attitude by Amer- 
ican censors as represented by tne 
OWI. 


Previous to this bright spot on the 
entire year’s’ coverage even the 
United Newsreel, instigated by ithe 
film industry largely through the 


suggestion of Col. William J. Don- 
ovan, was suffering along with the 
five newsreel companies over proper 
material with which to combat Axis 
newsreel propaganda. There is a 
growing conviction among newsreels 
that a more adequate corps of cam- 
eramen is needed to point up the 
offensive type of action being waged 
by the United Nations. Lack of 
stories covering offensive warfare 
rather than just on the receiving end 
is admittedly hurting the United 
Nations in its battle of the screen. 
Newsreels feel that U. S. war cov- 
erage they have done has been in- 
ferior, and largely through no fault 
of their own. Some vet editors ad- 
mit that a larger staff on the ‘pooled’ 
coverage may solve the problem: 
others say it will have to be from 
large Signal Corps units in different 
armed forces. Net result has been 
too much defensive action material 
which gives the public an erroneous 
conception of what the Allies are 
doing in the war; i. e., depicts United 





Nations forces being attacked but 
seldom dealing out punishment to 
the enemy. 

| ———s« Shows “Taking It’ | 





An example of this is the ‘Battle 
of Midway’ short in which it looked 
as if the U. S, forces were taking a 
lacing. Scenes photographed from 
Midway Island merely show a minor 
raid on this isle. Notable for what 
it did not show, newsreelers admit 
it failed to depict how the American 
planes were attacking and knocking 
out the Japanese fleet that tried to 
take over Midway. U. S. newsreel 
cameramen seldom get closer to the 
action front than on an aircraft car- 
rier and hence are handicapped in 
oDtaining offensive battle stuff. 
Newsreel executives contend that 
Is all the more apparent in the pres- 
ent struggle because Axis forces and 
often the Russians have their own 
Signal Corps combat units right on 
the front. In fact, some of the most 
remarkable fighting material has 
been filmed by Russo Signal Corps 
men right up in the frontline 
trenches. The Axis news coverage 


always has the Japs, Germans end | newsreels 


Italians Seemingly pounding the en- 


emy (the unfavorable defensive 
mattar ~ 

matter is deleted). This would do 
little harm if this 


enemy newsreel 
propa inda was kept right at home 
oul it manages to reath such neutral 
Or on-the-fence countries as Turkey, 
al and nations in  Latin- 
America 


Portu 


Synthetic Boilerplate —*s 

Such a situation has forced many 
a reels to lean heavily on syn- 
thetic war stories to fill in many 
of them have been the best of the 
year. Editors employ library mate- 
rial in a logical story to reflect what 
must be going on in certain spots. 
Even with the opening of the North 
African front, the delay in getting 
ar material to the reels in 
N. Y. forced newsreels to put out 
synthetic stories. Actual pictures 
a not arrive until two weeks after 
ieee Most reels protected 
seives with the library yarns. 
Possibly the best early land battle 
were supplied by the British 


_ Montgomery’s drive towards 
Tripoli jn 


Stories 


on 


| invariably 








now viewed as the greatest sea bat- 
tle of the whole war to date. While 
admitting they obtained some ma- 
terial about the battle and on the 
landing of American troops in the 
Solomons, this is the way one edi- 
tor sizes up the situation. 

‘Sure it was a night fight,’ he 
said. ‘But with fast-action camera 
coverage much of this could have 
been photographed. And that is no 
excuse for not having follow-up ma- 
terial the next day in daylight 
showing the wrecks of the Japanese 
fleet, bulks of boats and something 
of the tremendous victory.’ 





Newsreelers’ Pool 





The newsreels receive material 
from several sources. One is the 
newsreel pool of U.S. reels. This 
was established soon after Pearl 


Harbor with 14 cameramen scattered 
all over the globe including Alaska, 
Australia, China, New Guinea, Great 
Britain, northern Ireland, Iceland, 
Panama, the Caribbean and North 
Africa. A pool man occasionally is 
permitted to go on a naval boat. 
None is permitted on navy airplanes, 
either on flights or in combat. 


Another source is the Marine 
Corps, which is credited with furn- 
ishing the best of the U. S. service 
coverage. Actions in and around the 
Solomons photographed by the 
Marines has been strong. The Army 
Signal Corps has furnished some 
matter from Australia and other 
South Pacific regions, but little neg- 
ative has been available 
source. Australia’s Ministry of In- 
formation supplies much material, 
excellent about the Au- 
stralasia battlefront. 

The British pool, another source, 
has furnished several big clips on 


the Libyan and Egyptian front and | 


elsewhere in British 

top material from 
North Africa, what little has come 
through, has come from _ Signal 
Corps men under Col. Darryl Za- 
nuck. But the bulk has been sup- 
plied by British pool men. 

Result of this alignment is that the 
year has been an editor’s battle, 
with individual editors having to 
display their own ingenuity to ob- 
tain stories and play up the ma- 
terial available. 

Newsreels also have to handle a 


a little from 
territory. The 


from this! 














lot of material from common sources | 


of negatives. These include Treasury 


Department ‘handouts’ covering 
bond sales, etc There are also 


Lowell Mellett OWI morale releases 
covering scrap drives, metal con- 
servation, etc. 

Only thing that the newsreels ob- 
ject to is that some of the Govern- 


ment agencies will handle stories 
| which the newsreels would cover 
lanyway in the course of proper 


| coverage. 





One instance was the 300- | 


foot story supplied on holiday travel | 


and the necessity 
on it. Result was that every reel 
,ad nearly the same thing, and the 
undoubtedly would have 


covered anyway. 





‘Old No. 1’ Sound Stage 


In H’wood Razed by Fire 


Jan. 9 
the 


Holly wood, 
oldest 


when 


Fire destroyed one of 
studio stages in Hollywood 
‘old No. 1’ went up in flames on the 
Talisman lot on Sunset blvd. Police 
investigating the cause of the 


aie 


| fire 





ae the last weeks of the| 
— ut for the most part, the 
newsreels are bitter over the lack 
= full-scale coverage. They are 
still asking what became of the 
Stories on Jimmy Doolittle’s daring 


air raid r ‘ : 
raid on Tokyo, the Coral Seas 
Ory, the Midway battle. and the 


n Islands 


~VIOTT 


Stage had been used for several 
years as a storage dock for scenery. 
Damage is estimated at $25,000. 


WB Given Until Jan. 29 


To Answer Goldman Suit 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3. 

Federal Judge Harry E. Kalodner 
last week gave 
Bros. and the major 
Jan. 29 to file answers to 
350.000 anti-trust suit filed by 
William Goldman Theatres. The 
20-day period within which answers 
ended Dec. 28. 





until 


$1,- 


distribs 


the 


should have been filed 


Counsel for the defendants asked 
for the extension because of the 
, 
ompiexX { 


. | 
of cutting down | 





attorneys of Warner | 


Not Scheduled 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3. 
Lester Cowan, producer of 
‘Commandos Strike at Dawn,’ 
came to Pittsburgh last Wednes- 


day (30) for the world preem 
of his Columbia production. In 
the morning, he was _inter- 


viewed; in the afternoon he was 
guest of honor at a cocktail 
party tossed in his honor by 
Harris Amusement Co., and at 
night he had dinner with friends 
Then he started for the Harris 
theatre, where ‘Commandos’ was 
playing, to make an appearance 
before catching a train back to 
New York. 

He never got to the theatre— 
by that time it had been closed 
for an hour on account of the 
flood. 








NINE TAKE OFF 


IN JAN. AT 


Hollywood, Jan, 3. 
Nine starters this month, 
three carried over from December 


give Paramount the heaviest Janu- 


ary production load in its history. 


Newcomers this month are ‘Five 
‘Let’s Face It,’ 
Blonde,’ 
‘Henry Aldrich Plays Cupid,’ ‘Host- 


Graves to Cairo,’ 
‘Riding High,’ ‘Incendiary 
ages,’ laska Highway.’ ‘The Good 
Fellow’ and one still untitled. Hang- 
overs from last month are ‘Dixie,’ 
‘So Prouldly We Hail’ and ‘Lady in 
the Dark.’ 


It’s Mostly Gals On 
Warners ‘Night Shift’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 





with 


Films’ First $1,000,000,000 
Production—Sept. Bond Drive 





| 
| 
| 


‘That reminds me of the time when 
a certain movie star lost his false 
teeth during the big drive’-—— 

Ten or 20 years from now, when 
the Motion Pic- 
ture Pioneers 
Club holds its 
annual meeting, 
the boys will be 
telling tall tales 
about the strange 
things that hap- 





in 1942 during 
that mad month 
of the $1,000,000,- 
000 war bond 
drive! The industry will ‘Remember 
September!’ 

That was the month when Secre- 
tary Morgenthau discussed ‘Ecstacy’ 
with Hedy Lamarr, had tea with Ab- 
bott & Costello and issued the most 





Oscar A. Doob 


And during that 
when you asked a theatre man: 
‘How's business?’ he'd answer: 
‘Great! Treasury report shows $42,- 
643,732 for yesterday.’ 


weird month, 





Actually a Voiuntary Move 


pened ’way back | 





While much has been written to 
the effect that the film industry was 
‘drafted’ by the Treasury War Sav- 
ings Staff to spearhead a month’s 
bond-selling .effort, the real fact is 
that the industry, through its War 
Activities Committee, actually volun- 
teered for this special job. The ini- 
tiative and suggestion came from the 
industry, which presented a complete 
plan of action to Washington of- 
ficials. 





The offer of help was eagerly ac- 


Wartime ratio of three-to-one, | 
meaning three femmes to one 
leading man, goes to work in the} 


forthcoming Warners picture, ‘Night | 


Shift. Femmes are Ann Sheridan, 
Olivia de Havilland and Joan Leslie. 
The leading man is still to be 
thumbed along the Hollywood high- 
ways. 

Picture is based on a story by 
Maritta Wolff. Two males, Ben- 


jamin Glazer and Raoul Walsh, will 
produce and direct, respectively. 


| cented by the Treasury. 

September — a _ notoriously bad 
bond-selling month—was put into the 
lap of the induStry, with a $775,000,- 
000 ‘cash) quota, the equivalent of 
$1,000,000,000 maturity value. The 
monthly bond quotas had not been 
hit in some five months! 

With barely a month to prepare, 
the industry went into high gear im- 
mediately At a giant meeting of 

leaders — representing all 














Wash. Red Tape 








industry 

| branches of the business—there was 
unanimous approval; committees 
were named; budgets okayed. Up to 


| there, it was quite like other drives. 








en Continued from page 40 


nor Harold Hopper can give posi- 
tive, final answers to the flood of 
questions from industry under 
the existing Which accounts 
for much of the trouble the advisory 
commtitee has experienced 

It’s a typical W.P.B. stunt to 


the 


set-up. 


call 


} 
} 


an industry ‘advisory’ group. to 
Washington for a ‘conference’ and | 
then issue decrees and dictate poli- 
cies. The business spokesmen for 
a while are led to believe their 


suggestions, arguments, and worries 
are being listened to attentively. In 
time, however, they begin to suspect 
they are victims of the established 
bureaucratic characteristic of kid- 


ding the outsiders along 
This habit is widely entrenched, 
extending far beyor the W.P.B.., 
as | ~evider i y the difficulty ! 
f l Oo! he salary freeze 
‘ lé defining whethei 
anypooay I ne yuUSINE 1 il al 
essent j vhether the i 
tr} tse essent to the 
I € ut € ur’ il cone 
fusior Ove 1c important but 
prosaic aspect of the business as 
gasoline allotments and priorities 
The industry’s troubles all seem 
to boil down to the reluctance of 
the top men in the war effort— 
both the military and the civilian 
elements—to decide whether pure 


entertainment is desirable to lift 
civilian morale by providing diver- 


sion and getting the peoples’ minds 
off the unpleasant, inconvenience- 
breeding phases of the war, or 
whether the educational possibili- 
ties, the drum-beating viulue 0: 
films should be emphasiz:d above 
every other considerati 

Until somebody here cecides how 
‘essential’ pictures are and in what 
way—if at all—both Hollywood and 
New York. in company with the 
Main Street exhibs, must reconcile 
themselves to the certainty of up- 
set muddles and progressive belt 


But somewhere along the line 
something happened. The campaign 
| was hardly hours old—in fact, weeks 


before it really began—when it be- 
came apparent that thi campaign 
was to different And before 
many days, the ‘drive’ became a cru- 
sade—an effort in which _ tens-of- 


thousands of 


be 


] 
peopie 


that 


movie were 
with a zeal 

» fanatical and hysterical 
those were dark 
days in tke war—furnished the fuel 
for the fire, of course. But, perhaps, 
something else. Perhaps 
sprawling industr; 


Patriotic fervor 


as also 
it was this big. 


feeling 


it W 


suddenly the fun of workir 
| together as a unit in a good cause, 
| united as it never had been before 


Actors and producers, exhibitors and 


qaistribputol Ds circulls ana 


pend ers and projection- 

a f es dow! The istry 

found it 1 powerful tea carry- 
ing the ball for Uncle Sar And it 

liked it! 

| There were no paper or ‘letter- 
| head’ committee tne eré ail 
poe Ts groups! Company presi- 
dents pitched in themselves, and also 
| released their topflight executives to 
| give full time to the drive; circuit | 
por forgot their theatres except to 
| make them bond-selling depots; ush- 
'ers, union workers, film salesmen, 
stars—it was a strange, 100% mo- 


bilization. 
As might be expected from movie 


people, the ‘sales approach’ for the 








, ever undertaken 





| Their 





glowing statement of praise ever | 
given the motion picture industry 
»| from Washington. 


'at hundreds 


Press Director Gives Some Exciting Lowdown 
Which Will Always Make Showmen 


| ‘Remember September’ 


By OSCAR A. DOOB 


Never had such a 
long ‘one-night-stand’ route been 
tried—353 towns and cities; 21,000 
miles of travel; seven simultaneous 
tours; 30 days of constant, sched- 
uled-to-the-hour engagements—with 
their goal $100,000,000 in bond sales! 

In the East, War Activities Com- 
mittee commandeered top men from 
many companies and sent out these 
‘liason men’ to hold meetings from 
coast-to-coast with local W.A.C. 
groups. A _ ‘$33,000,000 Commando 
Committee’ was formed of company 
presidents, circuit owners and lead- 
ers in all branches of the industry, 
job to sell $33,000,000 
worth of bonds—one day’s quota— 
prior to Sept. 1. In the cold, gray 
dawn of Sept. l1—at a breakfast in 
New York City—those Command)s 
reported $51,000,000 in sales! 

At 9 p. m. Sept. 1, some 8,000 
theatres across the land held a 
‘Salute-To-Our-Heroes’ ceremony 
and thousands of exhibitors sent 
wires to Secretary Morgenthau re- 
porting millions in bond = sales. 
(Some sent the wires collect; ouch!). 

On Aug. 31, the drive had its 
‘world premiere’ when some 20 or 
30 stars invaded Washington and 
took over the Treasury. Glamour 
lighted the grim halls into which 
those same stars had poured so 
much income tax. Now they came 
as volunteer bond-salesmen. 


By Sept. 2, some 4,600 theatres 
were functioning like banks as of- 


was 


ficial bond issuing~ agents—an odd 
role of new prestige and dignity 
for the ex-nickelodeons! 

From all parts of the country 


came reports of great crowds greet- 
ing the traveling stars—and millions 
in bond sales. Instructions surround- 
ing the tours provided an odd para- 
dox. There must be no stunts for 
publicity purposes; no ‘kissing gags’; 
‘no cheesecake art’; ‘no commercial 
tieups’; ‘no ballynoo that doesn’t sell 
bonds.’ : 

The industry full realized the risk 
it was taking in sending forth scores 
of players to meet the keen-eyed 
public—in the blaze of the southern 
sun; in the grim light of the north- 
ern dawn. It would be difficult to 
maintain glamour under such ecir- 
cumstances—and one slipup, one 
misstep might be fatal. But there 
were no slipups and no letdowns! 
The stars undertook a serious job 
—and did it beautifully! 

They ate fruit-cups and chicken 
of ‘bond-dinners,’ they 
forgot diets for ham-and-egg ‘bond- 
breakfasts.’ They auctioned off 
their shirts and earrings bond- 
buyers; they stood their heads; 
they climbed fire-ladders and fire- 


to 


on 





| escape: 
bordered | 


+ 


to sell bonds; dancers sang; 
danced; they smiled 12 hours 
but everything was geared 
to bond-selling. 

Despite the unbelievable 
effort to promote publicity, 


singers 


a aay 


lack of 
beyond 


| that needed to help sell bonds, the 


} it ever 
| more 


bond drive put the industry on more 
front pages, more favorably, than 
had been before. And on 
editorial pages—and deeper in 


the hearts of the moviegoing mil- 


A Miracle Quota 
The drive started off with a 
but it soon became apparent that 


the ‘Make tI a Billion’ goal wa 
| to be tough; a miracle quota, Wash- 
| ington experts called it. 

As the laily Treasury report 


| tluctuate f! 


ate om day to day, waves 
of optimism and despair swept the 
industry. The fact that the Treas- 
ury figures were always some days 
behind actual sales added to the 


suspense and fears. 


As the drive seemed to face fail- 
| ure, every trick in the showman’s 
bag was pulled out. In the final 


days, when there appeared to be a 


yond-selling was an- emotional, | ‘shortage’ of $25,000,000 make up 
heart-appeal. ‘Salute-To-Our | —wire appeals were sent to theatre 
Heroes’ was the title of the month. | managers to undertake to sell 20 
‘Buy a Bond to Honor Every | $50 bonds each. The treasurers of 
| Mother's Son in Service’ was the | leading film companies were mobil- 
| theme and slogan. lized to search out trust funds in 
| Never Such a 1-Night-Siand Route | banks to convert into bonds. Film 
——— +—_—— | Saiesmen were sent out into the 
| Out on the Coast, the Hollywood | highways and byways to knock off 
Victory Committee undertook the} bond sales A special effort was 
| recruiting of stars and organization mobilized to trans form war stamp 
|of “Stars Over America”—the most ' book nto ‘ | Reserve 
} extensive ‘in person’ touring effort (Cont on ] 90) 
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S WAY to the Samba’s tantalizing tropic rhythms! Marvel 
at the land of exciting Senoritas, comic Llamas, the color- 
ful Pampas, the snow-capped Andes, festive Rio with its 
nights of love! A. new world of Disney wonders awaits 


you in this sun-kissed Paradise of laughter and romance ! 


- 7 How You'll Go for 
4 JOE CARIOCA 


the Brazilian Jitterbird, 
whose frantic antics get Donald 
so dizzy, he can't even quack! 
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Meet 


PEDRO 
the baby 


> See. - 
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pe i Le _ a win = ‘ 
~ Everybody Goes South American with Ui Vy : A “5. i 
CARMEN MIRANDA’S BAND &P SB AE 
74 


os they hit the groove with that new 
Samba tempo in the top tune= ©W.0.P. 


“BRAZIL” = 
Rage Pithited by RKO RADIO Pictures, In, see 


eA OE 


UNITED TO WIN—UNITED NATIONS WEEK,—Jan. 14th thru Jan. 20th, 1943 
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be reduced as a vassal state under 


‘A Note on Diplomacy 


Warner Bros. Story Editor Embarks on a Fanciful 


Flight of Literary Goodwilling 


By JAMES 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

This is as good a place as any to 
spread a few sentiments on paper 
which may be taken facetiously or 
seriously, according to the whim of 
‘the reader. I don't think that any 
subject concerning writers is exact- 
ly outside the province of the 
shrewdest trade paper published 
during my life time. Whether it be 
radio, stage or screen, you'll find 
fictioneers and playwrights circum- 
scribed in the orbit of show busi- 
ao the day is not far distant 
yhen the powers at Washington will 


be awakened to the deep realization | 


that duly recognized authors and 
playwrights could also serve our 
country iw the field of diplomacy. 
Heretofore the majority of our 
representatives in the foreign lands 
have been drawn from heavy cam- 
paign contributors, midwest manu- 
facturers, politicos, legal satellites 
and career men. 

Excluding Joseph E. Davies, John 
Winant, Claude Bowers and the 
late William E. Dodd, we 
seldom had anyone of real stature to 


represent us abroad. Even Bowers 
and Dodd were men who earned 
their livelihood with a pen before 


e..barking on the uncharted shoals 
of diplomacy. Some of the rest are 
a sorry lot, mentally unequipped, 
snobbish, aloof and inaccessible. I've 
caught fleeting glances of them at- 


tired in their ribbons and medals. 
They are more grounded in the 
medieval and alien amenities s0v- 


erning the social] graces of the for- 


eign colony rather than the real | 
business at hand. Coming from a 
democratic state, their capacity for 


democracy correspondingly decreases 
in inverse proportion to 
ceptance of anti-republicanism. 
Heaven help any 


American citizen not fortified 





have | 








J. GELLER 


own private reaches with my black 
robe, the one with a golden peacock 
embroidered on the back, together 
with a large conical hat. By gazing 
into my crystal ball, I offer the fol- 
lowing profound suggestions to any- 
one foolish enough to consider them 
serious without fear or favor, 





Hemingway to Spain 





For my choice for Spain, I would 
select Ernest Hemingway, providing 
the picture version of ‘For Whom the 
Bell Tolls’ emerges as a sincere and 
human document. With Hemingway 
on the job, not only will our in- 
terests be safeguarded but the Span- 
ish masses might recover from the 
wouncs inflicted upon them since 
1936. Crossing the Pyranees, in time 


of peace, we should set up Elliot Paul | 


our ambassador. I need not de- 


as 


tain you with Paul’s immense quali- | 


fications. 

From a France that is reborn, our 
train will move on into a dismem- 
bered Germany where my appointee 
shall be Richard Wright. ‘I’ve se- 
lected him not for the color of his 
skin but chiefly for his ability in 
conveying on paper the brutalizing 
experiences of an innocent people. 
Swinging northward to Holland, I 
would assign the indefatigable Hend- 
rik Willem Van Loon, whose physi- 
cal and mental proportions are so 
large that I’m sure he could stretch 
into Belgium, thus saving the ex- 
pense of another minister. 

Either Theodore Dreiser or Dud- 
ley Nichols would meet with my ap- 


| proval for the important post as our 


their ac- | y ati 


inconspicvous | F, 
| eour 
with | CCU 


letters of introduction by high public | 


officials of th homeland in power! 
Many of our ambassadors and 
ministers have represented our na- 


tion for a score of years without 
a working knowledge of foreign 
languages. Now all this carping and 


sententiousness would be a specious 


argument if no constructive sug- 
gestions as to how to remedy this 
situation were not promptly 


coming 


Authors as Ambassadors 


My modest proposal to our Chief 


forth- 





| ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
| Scandinavian 


For the 
countries, Sinclair 
Lewis would suffice, providing he 
sives us a solemn pledge that he’ll 
never attempt to write, act or pro- 
plays for Broadway. I don't 
disturb our present appointee to the 
of St. James, but if John Wi- 
nant ever requested to leave for more 
fruitful fields, I should like to see 
Maxwell Anderson fill the vacancy. 

At Dublin, I vision James T. Far- 
rell as our representative to the 
Irish Free State. While on the sur- 
face, it might seem unfair to pit him 
against the entire Irish Free State, 
leave it to Jim Farrell to hold his 
own when the odds are 4,000,000 to 
one against him. 

When the present despots of Italy 
have been laid away, I would chance 
George Seldes for the ambassador- 
ship. Seldes, an excellent observer, 
has roamed up and down Italy until 
blustering tyrant forcefully 
closed the doors to him 


| 
the 


The Perfect Greek 
Williamson, author of 42 
novels and six volumes dealing with 
and sociology, plus 
knowledge of the Greek language as 
it is spoken today, should undertake 
the for Greece, when 


Thames 


economies 


y ) + 
assignment 


| that unhappy country has torn itself 


poor 


Magistrate is a simple one: why not 
e-tablish the precedent of appoint- 
ing some of our skilled and learned 
authors as our representatives in 
foreign lands, say after the war o1 
even at the present time in those 
cuuntries at peace with us? In my 
opinion—all opinions are incorrect 
including my own—these men who 
can be carefully selected on the 
basis of their literary contributions 
would be prefcrable to the ap- 
pointees of the past. Sound litera- 
ture is revelation. Only through | 
literature and history do we find a 
true interpretation of the wonder 
and terror and mystery of a nation 


How much better would it be in the 
interests of our nation to select a 
novelist or playwright for a change 
in order to convey the thoughts, feel- 
ng and psy 
anen 


chology of our land to a 


peopl We require r 


ipre- 


1 


sentatives who will scorn, as the late 
Dodd did, the social chi-chi and cor 

centrate chiefly upon the real du 
les of an ambassador or minister 


abroad 


It is through the medium of ow 


Protessional writers, rather than the 
politicians or incompetent career 
men in which our diplomatic serv- 
ice can be immeasurably improved 
Intelligent authors possess a broader 
berspective, « better understanding 
06. human relationships than the mis- 
fits that have rep.esented us in the 
Past 

We don’t want 


anyone subtly 
bamboozled by the 


veiled courtes- 


; ing 


'€s practiced so suavely by the for- | 


eign functionarics. We should dis- 
miss any ambassador who fails to 
? 7 , 

sur himself out of the capital or 


watering resort. The primary duty 


of our foreign representatives is 


, to 
Amps our democratic ideas upon 
rich and poor alike, and not by mere 


lip service, 


_ Whon would you appoint any- 
way? Do I hear a question flung a 
me. T had alread prepared 

propriate answe1 »y retiring my 


pense with representative We've 
never had any controversy with 
Canada since 1783 

Ybarra's Big Scope | 
As for South America, I would 
turn Venezuela. Colombia and Bo- 
livia over to Thomas R. Ybarra 
He’s too valuable an emissary to be 
stuck in Caracas. the city of his} 
|birth. I would establish another | 
precedent by recommending a hap- 


loose from the chains of the oppres- 


sors. 


It was Jugoslavia which gave us a} 
de- | 


unknown immigrant who 
veloped into a substantial citizen of 
It would only be fitting 
that in of 
Jugoslavia 
Adamic to 
of his 
our 


our country 


and proper the interest 


it we 


America th: 


by prevailing 


repay 
Lou 


cou 


upon 
represent In tne ntry 
ised of 
Y vote is cast 
Let him be a 
oraer 


Below our vorael my\ 
for John Steinbeck 
ambassador-at 
territory should emb! 
down to and 
Panama Our 
frontier facing Canada is an illumin- 
ating example that nations can dis- 


roving large 
that his 


every 


ace 
republic inclua 


long unguarded 





pily married couple, Bob and Rose | 
| Brown who have spent more than a 


decade in Brazil. In Chile, I would 


leave Claude Bowers undisturbed, 
but for Argentina I hope to per- 
suacde Waldo Frank to return {for 
once as our official ambDassado 

TI eg ae 
B ‘ + \ J 


his | 


the control of China. 

I am fully aware that I've omitted 
a few more countries that are 
worthy of attention. In that case, we 
should press into service Jack Lait, 
Nunnally Johnson, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, William Faulkner, 
and the extremely modest William 
Saroyan. 
fail to improve our diplomatic serv- 
ice, then you may call me Ham Fish. 

For ‘Variety’s’ next anniversary 
| issue, remind me for suggestions as 
to what foreign representatives could 
serve to the best advantage in our 
country. 


BLOCHER HEADS 
VARIETY TE! 
IN INDPLS. 


Indianapolis, Jan. 3. 
A. L. Blocher, booker for Af- 
| filiated Theatres, named president of 
Indianapolis Variety Club, Tent No. 
10, succeeding Ken Collins, manager 








{of the Indiana and Circle, who held | 


job past two years. Other new of- 
ficers include Carl Niesse, Vogue, 
first assistant chief barker; Richard 
Frank, United Artists, second as- 
sistant; Burdette Peterson, National 
Theatre Supply, dough guy, and C. 
Arthur Landes, Landes Costume Co., 
wagon man. 

Canvasmen elected include Curtis 
Butler, I. A. Fendrick, Laddie Han- 
cock, George Landis, Larry Shub- 
nell, Mare Wolf, Affiliated Theatres, 
A. C. Zaring and Collins. 

Tom Devine, formerly operator 


of tthe Indiana Roof ballroom and 
|Gay Nineties night club, named 
manager of the local tent. 


NLRB CERTIFIES 


Washington, Jan. 3. 

National Labor Relations Board 
this week certified Screen Office & 
Professional Employees Guild, Local 
109, as the exclusive collective bar- 
gaining representative of the em- 
ployees of the N. Y. office of. Re- 
public Pictures. 

NLRB order stated the union was 
selected by secret ballot on Dec. 14 
by a majority of all office, clerical, 





If any of my suggestions | 


SOPEG AT REPUBLIC 





| 


| etbook of 


YANKEE HUMOR 


Anthology of Soldiers’ Idea of Fun in Forthcoming 
Book Compiled by Bennett Cerf 


Out of the current conflict to re- 
Store sanity to the world there is 
emerging a whole new literature of 
military humor; a humor keyed to 
a modern tempo and, if anything, 
keenly reflecting the spirit in which 
Uncle Sam's fighting forces are go- 
ing about the grim business of lick- 
ing the Japs and Nazis. 

Perhaps it was only fitting that 
such a compendium of war humor 
should come from Bennett A. Cerf, 
the Random House book publisher, 
keen student of contemporary 
thought and trends. Cerf for some 
time has been delving into the fas- 
cinating study of finding out just 
what makes Private Joe Smith, 
U.S.A., the kind of guy he is—why, 


lection of anecdotes, quips and 
Grawings 1n 
War 


Humor’ which 


| Pocket Books, Inc. (a rival publish- 








secretarial and accounting em- 
ployees, excluding executives, law- | 
yers, publicists, supervisory em- | 
ployees and confidential secretaries 


to supervisory handling 
labor relations. 


Of 67 eligible voters in the elec- 


employees 


tion, 50 cast ballots. Of these, 47 
voted for the union and three voted 
for none. No objections to the con- 
'duct of the ballot or of the election 
report was filed by any of the par- 


} vies. 


| Perlbers Produces China 
Yarn by Clare Booth 


Hollywood, Jan. 3 


Producer chore on Clare Boothe’s 


untitled story of modern China goes | 


'to William Perlberg, who will 
pere the yarn for spring shooting 
while the euthor is being: initiated 
nto her new job as Congresswomar 
from Connecticut in Washington 
While Congresswoman Boothe i: 
busy w her stateswoman duties in 
the national Capitol, Jo Swerling 
will collaborate on the script with 
Miss Boothe continuing by long dis- 


tance as technical advisor 


Leon Errol, American 


Yollywood, Jat S. 
RKO assigned Leon Errol as star 
in a new series titled ‘Mr. and Mrs 
America.’ in addition to his current 
chore as co-star with Lupe Velez 
in the ‘Mexican Spitfire’ features. 


| New series is built around 
simple daily adventures of an aver- 
age American family. 


Big Town Jingle Jangle 


Jan. 3 


Holly wood, ‘ 
Robert 


Frances Langford and 
Paige draw top roles in 
sal tune picture, ‘Cowboy 
Manhattan.’ 


Filming start 


From 


pre-| ©! 


| Army, 


the | 


ing outfit) is bringing out later this 
month. It’s a slick job, anyway you 
look at it, although Cerf himself 
serves notice that even though some 
of the more gusty specimens have 
been reluctantly sabotaged, the 
squeamish stuffed shirts still won't 
like it. Because Cerf has preserved 
as many of the flavorsome and less 
censorable items as the U. S. Post- 
office Department will permit. 

The collection is the result of 
much research. Cerf scoured news- 
papers, magazines, radio scripts and 
other media. He sent letters to 
people all over the country and it’s 
interesting to note that the midget 
tome is punctuated freely by con- 
tributions from people in show biz. 
For most of his gags and anecdotes 
on the current conflict Cerf culled 
from service papers published in the 
training camps and at bases abroad. 
Hence the humor reveals something 
about the men themselves and of 
their branches of the fighting forces. 
The yarns about the marines betray 
some of their cockiness and ginger 
while the Navy stories reflect the 
traditions of the fleet. 

Acknowledging that the ingredi- 
ents for a good camp story seldom 
vary, Cerf has done an editing job 
that’s all-embracive. It traces war 
humor through the 10 most tried and 
overworked military gags  (ie., 
Guard: ‘Halt, who goes there?’ 
Rookie: ‘Aw, you wouldn’t know 
me. I just got here today’), to the 
jokes prevalent in Washington and 
Richmond during Civil War days. 
Highlighted also are the best of 
the World War I training camp 
stories. But chiefly it’s an anthology 
war humor ‘Good 
belly laughs,’ says Cerf, ‘to make 
the load a little lighter.’ And they 


of present-day 


do 
Here are some 
Groucho Marx 
Hollywood draft 


of them: 
reports that a 
board has adopted 
for examining can- 
doctor looks into his 
into his right 
their glances 


a new means 


One 


and 


didates 


left ear another 


ear and, unless 
he’s in! 


A very willing draftee was being 


interviewed by the Army psychia- 
trist ‘Your record indicates that 
ou are perfect physical shape,’ 
aid the ct “and superficially 
ke me as a perfectly normal 
youl Ca ( yourse f tel 
| the 
matt 

‘No g ‘ epiie ¢ p- 

] . ? } tt] 4 


"€ xcept TO! 
ougnt to 
before I wa my 


no L Oo Into a scrap Wl my 


father and he broke a couple of pho- 
nograpl records over her head 
Now, ever since I’ve been born, I 
sometimes find myself repeating 


what I say. repeating what I say, re- 

peating what I say.’ 

was being examined 
induction into the 

one of your ears were cut 


the doctor, ‘what would 


Rappaport 
prior to 
‘If 
osked 
happe n?" 


‘Such a 
Rappaport, ‘I 


his 
of. 


question,’ 


couldn't hear, 


of 


COUTSE 


‘If both your ears 


l|what would happen?’ 


the Univer- | 


see. 


you 


‘I couldn't 


‘Evidently didn’t 


me. I said, if both your ears were | 
cut of, what would happen?’ 
‘I told you I couldn't see.’ 
‘Listen, vou dumb goof, I didn’t 
isk yo hat yuld happen if your 
out I said if bot} 


|; your ears were cut off, what would 


| paport. 


happen?’ 
‘And I tell you again I couldn’t 
see, cried the now ircte Mr. Rap- 


‘If both my ears were cut 


| off, my hat would come down right 
| over my eyes.’ 





when life seems darkest, he can 
| crack a joke and let his spirits soar. 
You'll find the clue in Cerf’s col- | 


the anthology ‘A Pock- | 


The draft officer surveyed the 
young man before him. ‘You've been 
put in 1-A,’ he said in a judicial 
manner, ‘and you will report at 
Governors Island at 9 o’clock next 
Monday morning.’ Then he unbent 
slightly, ‘Got any tires you'd like 
to sell?’ he added. 


Private Willicms failed to answer 
roll call one day and, when the Ser- 
geant investigated, he found him 


| seated on his bunk laboriously spell- 


ing out a letter. ‘Writing to your 
girl again, I suppose,’ growled the 
Sergeant sarcastically. 

‘Not at all.” said the soldier, ‘I 
am writing a letter to myself.’ 

‘Indeed, said the Sergeant, ‘and 
what have you got to scy to your- 
self?’ 

‘How should I know,’ 
soldier, ‘I won’t get the 
next Monday.’ 


said the 
letter till 





There comes a point when even 
the meekest buck private’s patience 
can be exhausted by a tough ser- 
geant’s continual berating. Such a 
moment came in the life of Private 
De Graff one hot Tuesday morning. 
He took all that he could stand from 
the sergeant and suddenly, in a fit of 
spontaneous rage, threw his rifle to 
the ground. ‘Go ahead and break 
me,’ he cried angrily, ‘Make me a 
civilian!’ 


A Broadwayite who had thrived 
for years on food at the Stork Club 
was inducted into the Army recently 
and sent to Fort Dix. When he sat 
down for his first meal cooked by 
Uncle Sam, he surveyed his plate of 


| stew and beefed to the Mess Ser- 


geant: ‘Don’t I get any choice?’ 
‘Yep,’ was the prompt reply. ‘You 
take it—or you leave it!’ 


While the disgruntled group of sol- 
diers, who had done something 
wrong at inspection that morning, 





was spénding a sunny Saturday 
afternoon massaging a group of 
especially pernickety mules, Private 
Commins was reminded of a story. 
‘These here mules,’ he said, ‘call to 
mind the day I was down at the 
races at Belmont Park. Just before 
the fourth race, I leaned over to tie 
my shoelace and some darn fool 
jockey, who must have been awfully 


| nearsighted, comes along and puts a 
| saddle on my back.’ 


meet, | 
| bed 


‘What did you do then?’ asked one 
of the others in a tone of vague dis- 
belief. 

‘What in heck could I do”’ said 
Private Commins, ‘I came in third.’ 

A beautiful 
in 


young lady lay on a 
the Receiving Ward of a 


| Washington hospital, her only cover- 


ing a large white sheet. Two up- 
standing young gentlemen in white 
passed by and were struck by the 
young lady’s jovely features. One of 
the young men drew back the sheet 
and carefully examined the patient 
from head to foot. 
‘Do you think 
operate?’ the girl asked 
after a few moments. 
‘Oh, you will have to ask the doc- 
tors,’ said one of the young men, 
cheerily. ‘We’re only ensigns.’ 


have to 
anxiously 


you will 


Phil Baker sends a report about 
the disgruntled soldier who had a 
blind date for the evening before. 

‘My usual tough luck,’ he grume- 
bled. ‘Here I think I am going to 


|have a hot WAAC and instead they 


countered | 


were cut off, | 


|} man caught his coat on 


understand 


hand me a cold Wave! 





A Hollywood star was making a 
blood donation to a local Red Cross 
station. 

‘Don’t take it all,’ he cautioned the 
doctor. ‘Remember, I have got te 
give 10% te my agent.’ 

Working in a munitions factory. a 
a revolving 
| wheel, was whisked up and whirled 
round and round until the foreman 
managed to switch off the machine. 


|The workman dropped and up 
i rushed the foreman. ‘Speak to me, 
speak to me,” he pleaded 
| P , ; . Yo) 11 WV 1-7 
i¢ i) 
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ie 46 Thirty-seventh VARIETY Atmiversary January 6, 1943 
| eH 
The Screen’s Sensational Emotional Star... 
e “il ii 
and the Master Director of “Rebecca , | 
“Suspicion”... uniting their rare talents | 
i" 7 . © & 
4 in the thrill-shattering story of a girl : 
in terror of her secret life! 
7 . an | Was this man she worshipped ; 
a monster? Was his caress from | 
a hand that would kill again? 
SKIRBALL PRODUCTIONS 
\ presents 
TERESA 
JOSEPH 


COTTEN 


\ 






Se 








with 


MACDONALD CAREY 


PATRICIA COLLINGE HENRY TRAVERS WALLACE FORD 














Directed by ALFRED HITCHCOCK A UNIVERSAL PICTURE Produced by JACK H. SKIRBALL 
Screen Play by Thornton Wilder * Sally Benson * Almo Reville From on original story by Gordon McDonell 
; 
: MIERE 





AT RIVOLI THEATRE, N.Y. JANUARY 12th  aigame 





ON TO VICTORY... UNITED NATIONS WEEK... . Jan. 14 thru Jon. 20, 1943 
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~ The Exhibitor 


Iner 


and the War 


‘asing Hardships, Despite Booming Business, 


Range from Manpower to Pix 


By F. LANGDON MORGAN 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Operating a picture theatre is a 
difficult proposition today, accord- 
jing to almost any exhibitor you 
might talk to. The war has brought 
many problems of management 


on 
and new ones are being encountered 
daily. Restrictions, made necessary 
py the war effort, have been felt by 
all, from the 350-seat, small-town | 
theatre to the 3,500-seat deluxe 


houses in the big city. 
Difficulties have presented them- 


selves in various forms. In many 


instances the exhibitor has to con- | 


tend lack of manpower, both 
from an operating and 
standpoint. Older men have replaced 
those of draft age as doormen; boys 
16 and 17 years old are being hired 
as ushers where 19 and 20-year-old 
isly were. Managers are 
being others are being en- 
ticed to more lucrative fields. Some 
of the larger circuits have begun to 
train women for managerial posts; 
many theatres have turned to usher- 
ettes. However, the manpower ques- 
tion is but one of many confronting 
the exhibitor today. 


with 


ones p 


The shift of population is one of | 


today’s most serious problems. The- 
atres in some sections of the country 
have been practically put out of 
business, particularly in small towns, 
because many of the town’s inhab- 
itants have moved to war-production 
centers to gather some of the high 
wages being paid today. This, com- 


bined with the draining of 


youn men by draft, has left many 
a town in a sorry state and decreased 
the patronage to such an extent that 
the theatre has been forced to close 


or keep open only two or three days 
a week Those located in small 
towns now have the added worry of 
losing rural patronage and customers 
from surrounding hamlets because 
of gas rationing. 


“Lack of Materials ee 


Priorities and the lack of materials 
are other barriers confronting the 
exhibitor in the smooth operation of 
his theatre. He has found it almost 
impossible to get certain articles 
needed for the upkeep of his house. 
Many materials heretofore easily cb- 


tained have disappeared entirely 
from the market. Projection and 
sound equipment, air conditioning 


outfits and many other things cannot 
be obtained without a priority cer- 


tificate. Gum remover, seat cleaner, 


seat repair parts and electric bulbs 
are becoming increasingly harder to 
obtai: Rationing of fuel oil and 
limiting the user to a percentage ol 
last vear’s consumption presents an- 


other problem the operator of a the- 


atre must face in order to keep his 
hou comfortable. Governmental 
restrictions prevent him from mak- 


ing alterations or beyond 


$200 in a year. 


repairs 
This order has been 
to the who 
took pride in the appearance of his 
house and spent goodly amounts 
in painting and redecorating. 
heading the list of 
the film situation 
fentals have increased to an all-high 


heartbreaking operator 
yearh) 


Probably 
h Ditor 


€xXe- 


woes IS 


re 


cord, they say, with distributors 
clamoring for more, 

The uuble-feature situation is the 
fly an exhibitor’s ointment. 
Thousan of smaller theat 
throughout the country would d op 
them at once if the bigger houses 
ar a ¢ vould do so, too: but the 
la 


arser capacity theatres are making 


mone with the dual policy, while | 
the smaller ] hems 4 
a laller house, which is forced to 


follow the same policy, cannot 


cet 
the turnover. 


In spots patronized Ly 


war workers, exhibitors say they are | 


losing much business because the 
aefense worker cannot spend the 
time 


to see two pictures and does 


oe seem to be off when the picture 
'€ wanted to see was being shown. 
Its Solution, Maybe. —_—=s* 


The double-feature situation may 


automatically be solved by the re- 
duction to 


producers of raw film 
oe and the cutting down of ex- 
Cnange prints, 

Cutting down the number of 


Prints to the exchanges will present 
sl cg problem to the exhibitor, In 
Py “ mean that he will have 

“ Mis playing time until the 


airing Ol next picture booked is 
ai he'll have to wait longer 
0 Distributors will nat 

f le best paying ac- 


patronage | 


the | 


counts first and an exhibitor who 
formerly played a film a certain 
number of days or weeks after its 
|general release may not be able to 
|set a date on his pictures until sev- 
/eral weeks later. Shortage of film 
stock has eliminated the special 
itrailer and the old slide may soon 
| be resorted to for screen advertis- 


ing. 
| Unless traveling salesmen are 


|granted enough gas to make their 
lregular calls, many exhibitors lo- 
| cated miles from exchange centers 
will lose their main contact with 
ithe business, the film salesman. 
Just as the distributors have de- 
pended upon easy contacts with ex- 
hibitors via the automobile roads, 
so have many showmen depended 
;upon their film company’s represen- 
tative’ visits as occasions for setting 
forthcoming programs for months to 
come. Most of the salesmen, in 
addition to selling, have been the 
exhibitor’s best contact with the in- 
dustry in general. They brought new 
ticket selling ideas to remote towns, 


| assisted with arranging programs, 
set bookings and told them what 
‘exhibitors in other towns were do- 


ling. If it becomes necessary for 
' . . . 
isalesmen ito use trains, exhibitors 


|will be denied this assistance which 
|they have come to expect in the past. 
These are but some of the diffi- 
|culties of theatre operation in war 
ltime. Offsetting the troubles is the 
turnaway business enjoyed by thou- 
sands of theatres from coast-to-coast. 
|What has been one theatre's 
|has been another's gain. 
| With it all, it is still the best busi- 
iness in the world, the exhibitors 
isay, and they are always ready to 
assist in any war effort, any drive 
'for funds, or anything else they can 
do. to help win this war. 





loss 





ittsbgh. Flood 
Strikes Hard At 
Theatres, Niteries 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3. 
Theatres and night clubs all over 
|the Golden Triangle were still dig- 
ging themselves out of the mud and 





water on New Year’s Day as the 
waters from the second worst flood 
lin Pittsburgh’s continued to recede 
|Semi-normal operations were re- 


sumed Friday noon by the Harris and 
Barry, last of the two downtown 


|} houses to reopen after 48-hour shut- 
| downs, and total losses to amuse- 
ment business locally is expected to! 
lrun into hundreds of thousands in 


damage and lost business. 


Flood. which reached a crest of 
36.6 feet. just a little less than nine 
feet under record highwater mark 


of March, 1936, when practically the 











! under 





entire business section was inundat- | 
ed, hit late Wednesday, just as every- 
body w preparing for the hig holi- 
| day pu Barry theatre closed first 
in the afternoon, pulling up all cai 
pet 


ng and seats: then the Harris an 
Fulton went down, and, finally, the 


luxe Stanley kept going 


Pent De 

i throughout the crisis, water stopping 
liu t a few inche hort of its aool 

} Penn was down only about 18 
hours, resuming the following after- 


noon, Fulton didn’t get going again 
until that night, but Harris and Barry 
| were unable to resume for some time 
later, and kad to sacrifice the usually 
heavy New Year’s eve midnight 
trade. 

Hardest hit among the niteries was 
the Yacht Club, which is anchored 
along the Monongahela river. It 
probably won't be open again until 
next week. Spot closed down Wed- 
nesday, and New Year’s eve money 
had to be refunded to more than 300 
who had made reservations at $5 pel 





head. Management had expected a 
$5,000 night and that muck again 
over the holiday weekend. Roosevelt 
hotel was unable to open its Fies‘a 
room for New Year's. Hotel had to 
cancel 2. flock of private parties be 
ocr”, , P ; co Co 
Cau 1 id no heat Ol Vale »> 
y- = 
e! 
ive! ‘ »¢ 
Altl Stanie ed 


damage, the cellar and musicians’ 
room, right under the stage, were 
completely flooded. Several of Ina 


Ray Hutton’s bandsmen had to sleen | 
in the theatre all Wednesday nigft | 


because they couldn't get to their 
hotel, the Mayfair, which was partly 
water. 

Harris got a_ particularly 
break, since it had just opened 
Commandos Strike at Dawn’ to a 
great set of notices and behind an 
expensive campaign when the delux: 
broke. At the Barry, several men 
were overcome by fumes trying to 
build up protection for the house's 
boiler against the water. All of ther 
recovered. Tke Warner, located 
higher up on Fifth avenue, suffered 
only slight damage from water seep- 
ing into the stockroom. One of War- 
ner houses, the Etna, was completeiy 
marooned for 24 hours, with all com- 
munication cut off. 


tough 


‘The 


In nearby Tarentum, Pa. WB’: 
People’s and Palace theatres were 
out of commission, and so were the 


Liberty and Columbia in Sharon 
Outside of Harris, only other house 
in Harris circuit affected was the 
William Penn, right across the bridge 
on the north side, which also got it 
bad. Warners expected to be hit 
hard, toe, in Parkersburg, W. Va 
where it has two houses—the Smoot 
and Strand. Flood hadn't reached iis 
crest there yet, and was still rising. 

Several from cast of Boston Comic 
Opera Co. at the Nixon had to seek 
new quarters when their hotels wet! 
under, and performers elsewhere 
were also affected. At Yacht Club. 
acts stuck around until last minute, 
hoping that by some miracle spot 
could get going for New Year's eve, 
but left town early when they saw 
there was on chance of that happen- 
ing. 

Although theatres have reopened, 
business is not expected to approach 
normal again for several days, since 
people are still staying out of the 
Triangle, and transportation prob- 
lems have been seriously increased. 


This Producer, 


Star and Agent 


Worry More About No Gas 


Than That Ceiling 


i 

By DENIS 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
| Written in the first month of the 
great freeze, before anyone knows | 


|entirely what it’s all about, prior to 


lclarification but post-rationing of 
| gas, one foresees immense glacial 


|forces moving irresistibly on this 


| Cinema Town, threatening to make | 


| ice-skating ponds of the swimming 
pools. 
| What’s going tu happen when the 


freeze really takes hold—if it does? 
‘Variety’ posed this query to some | 
}top hands in the picture business, | 
| specifically, to a producer, a_ star 
| (male) and an agent with the idea 
| ot passing on the info. The least 
paid of the trio is the producer, 
'who earned in 1942 better than 
$100,000. The star’s take comes to 


| around 200 G and the agent is 

up in the blue chips, too. Absolute 
ai.onymity was the sole condition 
}under which any of them would con- 
sent to speak freely. For not only 
is Hollywood intensely patriotic, but 
also keenly aware that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath and keepeth 
people out of trouble. 


away 


ly related. 


[A Producer Speaks —_—* 
Right now it may look like I’m 





working for nothing. That’s one 
way of viewing the situation. But 
| a 

for who and for what? Brother, | 


| that makes all the difference in the.| 


| world. For the country, for the guy 
{with whiskers, for those kids wearing 
!uniform, the Army, the Navy, the 


OUTLOOK FOR SHORTS 


Stepchild Film’s Future I 


Jepends on Governmental 


Edicts on Duals 


By MIK 


E WEAR 


Outlook for shorts looms brightly 
in 1943, according to short feature 
sales chiefs and Government spokes- 


men. But there is a large ‘if’ linked 
up with this happy forecast, 
and as usual it is tied up 
with the  double-feature setup. 
Hence, the actual elevation of the 
short to somewhere near its former 
stature of the pre-1930 era is be- 


clouded by the fact that the indusfry 
itself still is turning out a sufficient 
number of features now (and likely 
for at six more months) to fill 
all dual requirement 

Whether 
age, either 
contends, or 
many 
the 


least 


film stock short- 
real, as the Government 
mostly imaginary, as 
in the trade believe, 


the raw 


will force 
eliminat numerous lesser 
features, now being produced, 
doubtedly will provide the answer 
Thus, the real answer to the rise 
of shorts above the stature of step- 


ion of 


child of the industry is indelibly 
wrapped up in the war and whether 
wartime restrictions will curtail the 
dualing practice 
Gover nent officials wnt nalt- 
urall il expected to seek ad- 
¢ layil I e via tne 
curta ( two features per pI 
oral fee] nat tne reauctio1 of a 
r { ( will bi a 
( ( Not g i 
yout ge of horts whicl 
naturally v ld be required to fill 
é yrogram-plaving time ne¢ 
N oO ey ¢ tnat tock 
e¢ r 1 Ve i fea 
tures 


exemplified by the 
Mellett for the. re- 
turn to single feature programs IS 
that the public. in wartime, does not 
want to look at features, 
that the saved time should be spent 


The attitude 


plea of Lowell 


two 


on the war effort. This plea to re- 
duce the length of theatre film 
shows from 31% hours, or longer. to 
vo hours is linked up with the 


ry that this would radically re- 


he amount of raw stock used 
~ Fallacious Theorizing? 
Veteral 
st is extremely fallacious because 
ment is extremeiy tallac us Decal 
saving in raw stock 


which runs 


exhibitors say this argu- 


the principal 
is on the positive film 


a projection machi 





lecs the ictua mmount ol piaylil 


Governn 


un- | 


and | 


urally will add additional shows per 
day if they haven’t the pictures to 
run 3% hours or longer. In other 
words, there is actually no saving 
in wear and tear on positive film 
footage, the ultimate aim of the 
conservation drive. The thesis that 
features in wartimes apparently is 
one man’s theory in the opinion of 





exhibitors who see no decline in 
the public demand for duals. 

| Although many distributor lead- 
ers rather anticipate more and 
more demand from Government 
agencies for screen playing time, 
they are not so certain that such 
| sponsored horts are going to con- 
| tinue in favor. fter all, as vet 
exhibitors point out, there is a 
saturation point that can easily be 
|reached if every exhib is flooded 
with the various Government sub- 


| jects. 
| What most distribs anticipate is 
that one regular entertainment 
short and one Government-made one 
soon will appear on every theatre 
program. Even that may become 
tiresome, particularly if the pon- 
( ( ( ( the same 
ove ! ) pickup q 
r oY i There , 
T mn f 
vie oO € De me 
ired Whils he } not object 
beca r r t unpatriotik oO 
do the é iy reflect 
y Ti¢ T } awal\ 
{ l tne e€atre 
Actual the ) direc inswel 
to whether or not the short is com- 
|} ing back early 1943 is to be found 


in the number 
| reelers cu 


and quality of 
rently being turned 

There is no apparent 
number planned nor has 


been runnin much 


two- 
out, 
or planned 
increase in 
quality 


than » 
tnan 1n 


higher 


recent years. 


‘This [s My Own’ Tag 


On Runyon’s Initialer 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Damon Runyon’s first picture un- 
l 20th-Fox 
‘This Is 


der his 


will be 


My Ow n.’ 


Story. nov being scripted by 
James Edwali Grant based on 
| done ) inmate ol 


Here are their stories as informal- | 


the public doesn’t want to see two | 


producer contract | 


MORRISON 
| different Air Corps, the Marines, 
Signal Corps, and all the rest, our 
foilows in Africa, Egypt, Persia, the 
| Solomons, Australia, the Aleutians 
'and Alaska, wherever they may be 


| going to or coming from—I say, if 
it’s for those guys they freeze the 


incomes, it’s Okay by me. 


Now, about the effect of it all, who 


can tell? One thing is a cinch. a 
n.n with $25,000 coming in every 


|year is not going to buy as many 


bonds as he would if he had two, 
four, or eight times that much. As 
per personal life, I will tell you a 
| little about my own. 

I live in a good-sized house with 


four bedrooms and four baths, fancy 
you might call it, with all the stuff 
that goes along, like a »00] and some 
tennis courts, a place to play bad- 
minton, some grass and flowers, on 
|}a couple of acres: down toward the 
ocean, 14 miles from the studio. My 
two kids are married but my wife 
jand I most always have someone 
| around, 
So now 


» 


| what? Well, we do not 
get to the place oftener than once 
a week and sometimes not then. In 
the first place, you can’t hire house 
; workers any more. My chauffeur, 
a little Filipino, is cook in a subma- 
rine. The Japs who used to look 
after the lawn are interned at Man- 
zanita or somewhere. To live at my 
| pli.ce like I did I would have to have 
twice as much gasoline as a C ecard 
would allow me. So two of the cars 
ar in dead storage and my wife and 
I live in a hotel bungalow, eat out, 
and like it. I said like it. We are 
|} not pestered by visitors we would 
be better off without seeing, and we 
have more time for each other than 
we've had for years. My wife is a 
nice woman and I beat her pretty 
regularly at gin rummy because she 
has not been up against the sharp- 








shooters that I have. Could a fella 
ask for more? 

A Star Deposes | 

I am going along, ceiling or no 


|ceiling. The first day the news of 
the freeze hit Hollywood I was start- 
jing work in a new picture. I was 
| burned. hell of a note, I 
| thought, because I will not be able to 
pay my agent, my taxes, or my help. 
Afterward when I talked to my 
agent and saw how things stood with 
him, or would if there was no relief 
in sight, I began to coo! off and de- 
cided I was lucky. 


This is a 


I had really seen red at first. I 
was going to call off the picture and 
quit cold. Why should I be working 
for nothing, I thought, which is what 
| I would have been doing, since al- 
ready I was away over the $67,000 
limit. If I had to dig into my War 
Bonds and peddle a block of them to 
pay income tax, why, that was okay 


too, although the 


like it 


Government 
mightn’t 


Well, buddy, I’ve changed my tune 
lentirely. Yes, I went on with the 
| picture and right now I’ve got some 
other cleals coming up. We have not 
yet learned how the freeze thing 
is going to operate, but one thing is 
a certainty, the Hollywood actors 
will be with it in spirit and also with 
the ( esource 
It was a question it ny mind 
whe r e were getting the fairest 
hake in the world. A fellow in the 
tes busine or the automobile 
Dusine rk p to top mone and 
there 1 l he retire but v 
fellov t 1 hort life al a 
nerry one by the ver: ature of the 
case. That’s what I and a lot of guy 


like me were thinking 

And then a guy I know from New 
| York began ratt'ing off to me the 
| names of fellows who were good for 
$50.000 a year and up in business be- 
fore this war started and whose jobs 
have been just simply abolished by 
war conditions. As the result of 
which the Government has a regi- 
ment of very able guys working for 
it at salaries they would laugh at in 
peacetime. So I looked at myself in 
the mirror and I said, well, good- 
lookin,’ you’re not so bad off as you 
let on to be. Wait until you've really 
been smacked between the eyes be- 
{fore you holler. And as far as have 
ing to live on 25Gs a year is con- 
i cerned, don’t act like a ham that 


never knew the taste of stale beans. 
Y¢ ( tai ‘9 and it took 
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Thirty-seventh PARTETY Anniversary 
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————— 





The box office records established by Walter Wanger’s 
“Arabian Nights” since its Christmas release might well 
serve as a symbol for the traditional showmanship and box 
office values that Universal has established for the New Year. 


“Arabian Nights’ is only one of the many box office suc- 


cesses that are available now from the Progressive Company. 


There’s the Charles K. Feldman Production, “Pittsburgh, 
starring Marlene Dietrich, John Wayne and Randolph Scott, 
already established as one of the year’s top attractions. 


There's “When Johnny Comes Marching Home , which 
has already proved itself to be all that you could ask for in 


real box office entertainment. 


And around the corner there’s the Jack Skirball Produc- 
tion, “Shadow Of A Doubt, directed by the master of 
suspense, Alfred Hitchcock, and starring Teresa Wright and 
Joseph Cotten. 


Glowing reports already are coming in about The 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday’, starring Deanna Durbin, with pro- 
duction and direction by Bruce Manning. 


Following this will be the new Abbott and Costello winner, 


“It Ain't Hay”, which will prove the comedy box office Kings 
know how to carry their laurels. 


And for a tried and tested showmanship value, we soon 


will give you “Frankenstein Meets The Wolf Man” —the best 
of its kind so far. 


This is only a partial list... more will be announced later. 


Watch for Universal news! 
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THREE STARS GOING UP} 


By JACOB WILK 


(Eastern Representative, Warner Bros.) 
SEEEEHFFHIEFEPEPPFSEFPSO>FO++OO E+ Gobo 5 5555. 


aoeeeree? 
Scene: The Motion Picture Coun- 
try Home, outside of Hollywood. 
Dinner was finished, and the three 
gravitated toward each other as 
thes moved out of the dining room 
toward the patio. All three had 
served show business well: Eunice 
Conrad, whose name _ has_ been 
three-sheeted at the head of her 
companies on many a coast-to- 
tou Howard Cullinson, who 
sound came winging its way 
. one of 


own 
coast 
before 
from the silver screen, had 
those profiles of profiles and; Imro 
Baker, who was Imro the Great in 
the golden days of vaudeville. 

Out into the patio they walked: a 
lovely garden, palm trees, blooming 
beds of flowers, a silver moon over 
all. Here, after the stress and strain 
of long campaigns of show business, 
they were made comfortable in this 
California paradise. 


“Variety’ ll be here tomorrow,’ 
said Collinson. 
‘Yeah, grinned Imro_ carefully 


disengaging his precious gold tooth- 
pick from its chain, a famous gold 
toothpick presented to him by the 
citizens of Evansville for his efforts 
at running a benefit for a worthy 
local cause. ‘Y?ah, it’s their big 
number, and it ought to be good.’ 
The gold toothpick went to work. 
“Variety’? I seem to remember a 
paper of that name that always had 
a green cover. Of course, I never 
read it. I was a subscriber to the 
Dramatic Mirror.” Miss Conrad's 
tone had a shade of the grand man- 


ner. 

‘That's characteristic of a lot of 
you people, Eunice always closing 
your eyes and ears to new ideas,’ 
mumbled Imro. 

‘I wish we might have a radio 
out here.’ said Collinson, ‘what with 
the whole world at war, including 
show business.’ 


out from 
seldom 


Eunice Conrad brought 
its bag the knitting which 
left her: smiled her quiet smile. 


‘Hasn't that always been the 
trouble with show business?’ she 
observed. 

‘What do you mean, Eunice?’ 


queried Collinson, 


At War With Itself? 


It seems to me that show business 
has always been at war—with itself? 





That's what I mean. What a force 
for good show business could be if 
it would stop all that nons€nse and 
concentrate a bit on unity for the 
common good, which, in this case, 

s for its good, too,’ said Eunice, 
with an air of finality and returning 
to her knitting. 

‘The thought never had occurred | 
to me very forcibly,’ observed the | 
Once-Great-Profile but now that 
you have mentioned it, it seen to 
be pretty true frOm my point of 
view. I'd never done very much on 
the stage—some odd jobs in stock 
companies here and there. I remem- 
ber once when I was with a com- 
pany in Waterbury - where the 
watches come from and I was 
playing oe 4 

‘Yes, darling, we know, you saved 
the show; but let’s get back to your 


point of view,’ said Eunice, without 
missing a purl. 
‘Of course, of course well, as 
[ wa saying, I hadn't done much 
( ‘ tage when the picture 
Lo know ! ou 
e} ' 
I citi | ] tne 
O at But I 
) et a ( i CO! ract to 
j € oO E ! y at N c 
. I took bec I needs 
vad 
! ve deat e kn rn a 
you started . you were say- 
I Eunice had a way with her 
When it came to keeping people on 
the track. 
‘The point is, my dear, if you 


would only not interrupt, that even 


then we were a part of show busi- 
ness, even if the big shots in the | 
same didn’t consider us as such. As 


far as show business itself was con- 
cerned, we were outcasts.’ 

‘Weren't they called ‘canned op- 
eras in those days?’ queried Eunice, 
Without looking up. 

‘They were, and its greatest 
enemy, the legit said, was this ‘can- 
hed opera’,’ 

Collinson turned a bit toward 
Funice Conrad before he spoke. 
Then: ‘And you, Eunice, turned up 
your cute little nose at them, as 
mu as anybody.’ 


ir, Howard, you may re- 


+++ooe 


member that I was famous —among 
other things — for my 
nose; so don’t you go about saying 
that it was dislike of pictures that 
did it.” 

When Legit Ritzed Pix 





turned-up | 


~ *You don’t unde ‘stand, darling, the | 


fact remains that the entire legiti- 
mate theatre turned up its collective 
nose at pictures, and fought a losing 
fight against them every inch of the 


way.’ 

‘Look here,’ drawled Imro ‘fhe 
Great, running his finger,along the 
edge of his gold toothpick, ‘silent 
pictures never hurt vaudeville.’ 

‘But,’ observed Alison, ‘you were 
not a legitimate actor, my dear 
Imro.’ 

‘I was a lot more legitimate than 
a lot of hams I know. And a lot 


of you so-called legit actors fought 
for a chance to get a week at 
Palace or 40 weeks over the 
pheum Circuit. 
tures never did us any harm. Along 
came the picture people with their 
cooling plants, and their Roxy pre- 
sentations, and when vaudeville be- 
gan to slip but we _ vaudevillans 
t anaged to get a darned good liv- 
ing, thanks to them.’ 

‘Were you a song and dance man, 
c: a monologist, Imro?’ Eunice hesi- 
tated only an instant as she spoke, 
an instant between a knit and a purl. 

‘You know what I was, the best 
goshdarned magician in the business 
— but, I will be a monologist for a 
minute. You are all talking about 
show business being at war with it- 


self. You are right, and vaudeville 
was no exception It was not pic- 
tures that killed vaudeville; there 
was a lot of self-murder in it too. 
Albee, Proctor, Keith and the Or- 
preum crowd had everything their 
own way. They wrote their own 
ticket—and it was swell to have 40 
we2ks booking in your pocket be- 


age to fight for them. I remember 
once, In New York, when she 
| booked the old Manhattan theatre 


in Mrs. Fiske’s company. In those | 
days she was fighting against Klaw | 
& Erlanger for her life as a star. 
Better Not to Fight? i 
‘Mrs. Fiske, always independent, 
had ideas; and she also had the cour- 





with her own money in order to be 
able to play in New York, and the 
syndicate somehow saw to it that 
the theatre she had taken was near- | 
ly wrecked 


moved in | 


before she 


Now, how much better it would } 
have been for all show business if. | 
instead of fighting Mrs. Fiske. James | 
K. Hackett and Henrietta Cross- | 


man, they had taken in these inde- | 
pendent minded that all} 
could have fought together for the | 
sood of show business!’ 


stars so 


‘But, Eunice,’ Collinson  inter- 
jected, ‘it wasn't only Mrs. Fiske 
|end Hackett and Crossman 


the | 
‘ Or- | sion 
Still, I say that pic- | 





fore leaving New York—and many’s | 


the time I could have played more.’ 





Came Loew’s Vaudfilms 
For a moment the gold toothpick 


went to work again. Then Imro 
continued: 

‘Then, up came Marcus Loew, 
from the sidewalks of New York, 
and Loew says to himself, says he, 
‘why can't I book vaudeville with 
pictures?’ The Keith crowd said, 
‘nothing doing’. That Keith-Albee 
bunch thought they knew al! the 
answers Which ineant there was 
only one answer so far as they were 
concerned. So they fought Loew 
tooth and nail, instead of getting 
together for the good of show busi- 
ness.’ 

Miss Conrad spoke without look- 
ng up 

Albee sent for me once to discuss 
my topping the bill at the Palace, 
with’ a possibility of a 40 weeks’ 
tour, but we simply couldn't see eye | 
to eye over the sketch in which I 
was to appear.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Collinson, ‘if the vaude- 
ville bosses had been a little more 
human, vaudeville might have been 


alive today.’ 
‘I don’t agree with you,’ piped up 
'Imro. ‘Vaudeville simply couldn’t 
compete with presentations and 
cooling plants and double features.’ | 
Eunice Conrad folded her knitting 
cavefully, with the same meticulou 
c he ) ea everyt he 
touche I M 
cS ’ é ( 
sie ppe 
worki é ! 
¢ ) 
cet , 
‘Gentlemen, what I am goi 
say may shock you a bit. One of 
you, a few moments ago intimated 





I had a mind that was closed to nev 


ideas: but, I assure you, that if you 
had known me in those days you 
would have thought that I had very 
much the same point of view then 
as I have today. They called them 
advanced ideas then but even today, 
every idea that doesnt conf 
the traditional bears the same la 
It has always been thus, and I, for 
one, am not prepared to fix a date 
when human nature will change.’ 
‘Human nature’s funny that way 
observed Imro, toving with the 
toothpick. 
Eunice paid no attention to the 
interruption. “You see she { 
nued, ‘I had what I felt as f ‘ 


whom the svndicate fought. I re- 
member, just when I was making 


a | thi 
something of a go at it in pictures, | this 


that the from 


The 


fignt with 
Syracuse was at its hottest. 
Shubert Bros. had the, shall I 
nerve to challenge the syndicate and 
the real battle was on. 

‘And the resvlt?’ Eunice had a pas- 
for results. 

‘Try to find a Klaw & Erlanger 
house today, if you're looking for a 
theatre to play in New York today! 
It can’t be done. You will have to 
co business sooner or later with Mr. 
Lee Shubert.’ 

‘Unfortunately, darling, there is 
very little likelihood of my looking 
for a house to play.” commented 
Eunice, the satire of her tone faintly 
tinged with melancholy. 

‘It seems to me,’ went on Collin- 
son, ‘that we are overlooking yet 
another business war that is going 
full blast right now. Some of the 
most famous of the legitimate houses 
on Broadway are today playing pic- 
tures. It seems only yesterday that 
sound came to the screen; and sound | 
came along, as you will remember, | 
Eunice. at a time when _ touring 
shows were just about finished. Al- 
most overnight pictures talked, and 


the boys 


| 
| 
| 
j 


|a comfort 


|} something a 


} concerned, 


with | be at war with itself. 


say. 


of all my mother missed and what 
it would have been to 
her, bed-ridden as she was.’ 

‘I know how you feel,’ continued 
Imro. 


‘We all have our favorite 
programs, and we sort of set our 
life’s clock by it: to be-by the 


radio at a certain time on a certain 
day or evening....But radio is 


something besides that. It’s a great 
humanizer; it’s got the human. 
understanding touch; that common 


Yank Problems 
In England Set 
For N. Y. Talks 





touch that 
And yet, 
business 


Kipling wrote about 
the whole blamed 
fought radio. Alison said 
while ago about not 
wanting to prophesy when human 
nature would change. Looks to me 
that, so far as show business is 
human nature hasn't 
changed very much.’ 
‘But it should change, 
terrupted Alison. 

‘It should. Show business shouldn't 
Show busi- 
ness is the most powerful influence 
| for good in this country—and I say 
with no. disrespect to the 


show 


Imro,’ in- 


| churches. And instead of being at 

| war with itself, if the various ele- 
ments in it could only pull to- 
gether and make its potentiality a 

| reality, there’s no limit to the good 

| show business can do—for every- 

| body, I mean.’ 

|} ‘Alison, I didn’t know you ever 


| felt so strongly about anything.’ ob- 
; served Collinson, ‘but you are right, 
and as far as the good it can do is 
concerned, show business is practic- 
ally the only business I know that 
has taken practical steps to answer 
the query, ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?’ 

‘And you come back to 
drawled Imro. 


my point.’ 
‘It is the lowliest of 


all show business; but it is radio 
that gives the strongest indication 


of knowing what the hur an angle 
is....You, Eunice, are always in- 
sisting that the legitimate theatre is 
the only branch of show business 
with any sense of tradition. Well, 
all I've got to say is that radio is 
what has made life not only pos- 
sible. but comfortable for many 
people of our age.’ 





; halite: «RM eg eh : ‘| “My dear Imro!” And _ Eunice’s 
of course picture actors had to know ‘tone stopped him momentarily. 
naar to talk. My face, . you — |‘My dear Imro, you are not, I trust, 
SL ae cha tae ae ee Dan Frohman and his 

wis wendehy ~ | work for the Actor's Fund, or your 
voice. I couldn't put it over on the 


sound-track so the calls for my serv- 
ices became fewer and fewer.’ 


Collinson blew his nose, a shade 
demonstratively. 

‘But. the sound track.’ he went 
on, ‘altered the whole face of show 
business.’ 

‘Lifted the face. would be more} 
accurate, Howard darling,’ inter- 


jected Eunice. 


N.V.A., or 
Fund 


Picture 
Country 


Motion 
their 


the 
and 


own 
Relief 
Home?’ 


Radio’s Impact 

‘No, Eunice, 
as well as I do what 
of Dan Frohman and all those 
ganizations. But it was radio that 
able to express in a practical 
way the human angle of show busi- 


You know 


we all think 


I'm not. 


or- 


wae 
Was 


"You don't have tO avord the sub-| ness on a national, not a local. seale. 
ject of face-lifting, dear ___ | Radio billed humanity in 24-sheet 
No Plastic Surgery || stands, where the others had to be 

‘All right, then, have it your way;}| content with half-sheet cards. The 
lifted the face of show business. But | Screen Actors’ Guild, by contribut- 
the wrinkled visage of the legitimate | ing its services and those of its 


theatre didn’t want a plastic opera- | members, made it possible for radio 
tion. It disliked anv sort of opera-|to turn over an entire season’s re- 
tion then, and still doe So it set | ceipt from thei programme in 
out to fight talking pictures by ridi- |order to make this place possible 
cule yy every power at its com-|for us, and for all who have fought 
mand. And do you remember | through the battles of show busi- 
the battle the Warner Bros. put up,| ness. The war they have fought and 
and the struggle they had to bring} are fighting is the battle against 
sound to pictures? That w some- | want. Lowk what the picture people 
thing Then sound arrived ind| by means of radio, have done for 
‘they couldn’t last.’ the legitimate | us!’ 
theatre proclaimed wistfully. “They'll ‘Yes,’ observed Eunice, a shade 
oon use up all the plays and books} dryly. ‘In answering the question,’ 
there are at the rate they are goa-/|‘Am I my brother’s keepel they 
ing the legitimate theatre chir-| have realized that there are plenty 
ruped. . But, talking pictures! of people still in want right here 
went right on, and even today, when | jn Amet ca.’ 
the legitimate boys are glad enough ‘By th inquired Collinso 
to get some picture money to stage - te me i +t getting ta he? 
i) k rt cc 
I B i { > 
1 } kk 
f W 
1 fe 
¢ r . ‘ 
De ; 
I Al I é 
With ¢ f 
h ¢ {tac { ne € of 4 4? : — 
chai slipps t into pocket Cae 6 via 
ee i. mee "i by Lilo; Douglas. You remember 
Along Came Radio | that yicture the Warners made. 
‘There's somet} you're all ab tne numal Dean. Well 
eaving out in all tl yalaver.’ Imro ,;, Cedric Hardwicke playe the Dear 
observed. ‘and it’ pretty darned j1 he picture, a he doi: it 
int mt. £ ea rad Along ; On the radio at eight o'clock. Hard- 
( Y adit 1 picture egiti- Iw ke pl ve vit ne i a piece 
' ind a ing up aga it . | the only time I appears Londo 
e Oo no let's be ho We | He wa ich a nice boy: he wa 
! é plays at all » here, | onl beginn ther No he’s 
i x € pl re folk al vell ik ‘4 € kKnig | by e King for 
ybou en it n’t alway con- | hi dist ished services to our 
venient for all of us to see the | profession And the story proves 
pictures we want to see. But where,| my point. about ‘My  Brother’s 
I ask you, would arty of us be with- | Keepe:’ Pictures and radio work- 
0 the radio”’ | ing hand in hand for humanity.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Alison. *You are right,| ‘Let’s get along then,’ said Imro. 
the comfort it has brought is some- | ‘We don’t want to miss the opening.’ | 
+} I never dreamed of. I often! ‘You bet we don’t.’ said Collinsor 
, P tr the na thir ! +} of the eee going - 


t 
| Complete 





summary of Great 
Britain distribution problems, with 
changes felt necessary under war- 
time conservation in the U. S., like- 
ly will be taken up at a forthcoming 
huddle of American foreign sales 
managers in N. Y. Presence in 
America of Sam Smith, head of Kin- 
ematograph Renters Society (British 
distributor association), as well as 
several U. S. distributors’ managing 
directors for Britain, will be taken 
advantage of at this conference. Ex- 
pected they will supply first-hand 
knowledge of both distrib and ex- 
hibitor problems in Great Britain. 

Need for obtaining extended play- 
| ing time for top features as well as 
the Sunday rental problem will be 
; taken up. David Rose, Paramount's 
| chief, explained soon after his ar- 
'rival in the U. S. recently that either 
|duals will have to be eliminated or 
!more extended playdates secured in 
| Britain if a product shortage is 
ito be averted. 

Practice of Britain’s exhibitors in- 
sisting on flat rental, inexpensive 
{pictures on Sunday playdates is re- 
garded as particularly vexing. These 
are considered by exhibs as strong 
dates, but distributors wish to spot 
stronger percentage films on the 
Sabbath. 

However, the worst feature of the 
current British playdating situation 
is the insistence of exhibitors that 
no longer than one week be given 
any feature no matter how strong. 








Attitude of American distributors 
under wartime conditions is that 
continuance of such practice will 


soon create a dearth of theatre fare 
throughout the British Isles, 


NAVY LEAGUE SPONSORS 
D. C. STAND BY’ PREEM 





Washington, Jan. 3. 
High ranking U. S. naval officials, 
| Congressmen and other government 
executives attended the preem of 
‘Stand by for Action,’ Metro feature 


at Loew’s Palace, last week. Open- 
ling show was sponsored by the 
|Navy League of the U. S. 

| League commented at a_ special 


stage ceremony preceding the show 
that the picture ‘deserves the Navy 
‘E’ for significant contribution to the 
war effort.’ 

Film started out in a number of 
key spots last Thursday (31). 


C. B. Cochran Skeds 


Concert for June, ’43 





Dec. 15 


London, 


Concert to last two days is being 
organized by Charles B. Cochran. 
Takes place sometime in June next 
|year at Albert Hall and will be 
headed by Geraldo with augmented 


|}symphony orchestra of 70. 


Cochran hopes to get all the 
American artists available in Lon- 
don who are over here entertaining 


the American troops for USO-Camp 
Show 


Entire proceed will be devoted 
to the Jugoslavian Relief Fund 
STORY BUYS 
Hollywor Jar 3 
( imbia p I Home 
I { tale of na li ) ¥ 
LT, y W | 
Listening Post,’ to P 
William D. Bayk ol )F= 
The Inere yle E f f- 
to 20th-Fox 
Republic bought ‘Ferry Command,’ 
by Wellyn Totman, now in thé Army 
Metro bought Herb Polesie’s short, 


‘Marines in the Making. and will 
sue it as a one-reeler under its 
Pete Smith label. Polesie shot the 
film in Chicago some months ago 
Monogram purchased ‘Wanted, a 
Husband,” by Genevieve Nosseck and 
| Jack Muenz. 
Norman Corwin sold film rights to 
| his radio play, ‘Curly,’ to Columbia. 
PRC-Pathe bought “Take a Chance,’ 
| by Jean Reffin and Eddie Reagar 
| Interest was last week reported in 
the film rights to ‘Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay,’ Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner and Emily Kimbrough. Metro, 
Warners and Hunt 
reported bidding for the 


| Paramount, 
i Stromberg 
| property. ' 

Richard Tregaskis sold his ‘Guadale 
leansal T) to 20th-Fox 
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A.M.0.T. and RKO’s ‘America’ Shorts 
ighlight Improved December Quota 


<amennacacuare + 


By MIKE WEAR 


Not many new shorts were shown 


in projection rooms In December, 
but most of them shaped up better 
than the previous month, This is 


by the long string ol 
short-features which reached hit’ 
classification. Continuance of the 
fine quality in the ‘World in Action 
series by United Artists, another 
bell-ringing March of Time subject 
from 20th-Fox (only short unveiled 
by that distributor in December) and 
a strong ‘This Is America’ short on 
U. S. Army chaplains by RKO were 
standout in the past month. 

The high rating given ‘Night Shift,’ 
a one-reel short from the British In- 


exemplified 


formation Ministry, also is pertinent | 


because signifying the vast strides 


taken by the BIM in producing war | 


subjects. 
DECEMBER HIT SHORTS 
‘Fighting Freighters’ (United Ar- 
tists. World in Action, 2142 mins.) 
Standout in this uniformly excellent 
with Stuart Lagg again rating 


series A 
bows for deft editing and written 
commentary. Despite title, this is 


one of the most vivid war subjects 
compiled by John Grierson’s National 
Film Board of Canada unit. Perfect 


illustration of what can be done 
with material, much of it already 


made available to American news- 
reel and Government units, when in- 
telligently edited and_ superbly 
mounted. Music score again height- 
ens dramatic moments. Scenes shot 
from U-boat are remarkably excii- 
ing. Moral of subject is 
fighting, ever-expanding merchant 
marine will win the battle of the sea 
lanes. 
‘Prelude’ to 

March of Time, 
the fourth straight hit March of Time 


Victory’ (20th-Fox, 


has delivered to Fox since that com- | 


pany began distributing this season. 
Most of subject is a looksee back of 
the scenes preparatory to the elabo- 
rate North African campaign. And 
for the first time on the screen, it 
forecasts the current slow progress 
by the Allies in Tunisia. Besides 
showing elaborate military obstacles 
to be overcome, it points up that the 
Carthage of old is situated in this 
locale. Also predicts that the French 
fleet likely never would fight for 
Germans (since then, most of it was 
scuttled at Toulon). Subject is up- 
lifting for home morale because 
pointing up the change in tide for 
Allies. . Sharp editing, clear-cut pho- 
tography and A-1l narrating. A ‘must’ 
on most-bills. 

‘Night Shift’ (OWI, British Infor- 
mation subject, 10 mins.)—Comes 
nearest to being the outstanding 
short from the BIM yet handled by 
the U. 
It has expert camera 
shots and closeups—and, while obvi- 
ously well-directed, gives the im- 
pression of being an_ informal 
glimpse of Britain’s war workers cn 


work. unusual 


night duty at a gun plant. All 
ramifications of factory work, with 
femme laborer highlighted, are n- 
cluded. There’s the midnight lunch, 
recreation, dancing and singin: n 
time out for tea at 4 am. ‘Chee Ves 
an informal song warbled by whole 
cast of workers, is :nfectious May 
well serve as a model for U. S. Gov- 
ernment war film producers 

‘Army Chaplain’ (RKO, This Is 


America, 19 mins.) 

eric Ullman’s ‘This Is 
back into the fast stride of tl first 
picture in group. Here is a vivid 


glimpse into the vital life of a typical 


This lifts Fred- 
America’ serie 


1¢ 
l 


U. S. Army chaplain—a subject that 
will go far in eliminating class. racial 
and _ religious prejudices. Traces 


chaplain from his army training days 


to actual action with troops in Ba- 
taan. Shows his duty is to praise the 
Lord and not pass the ammunition 
but he learns that a cigaret 1 
quinine are as vital to wounded 
fighters as his religious preachme 

Jay Bonafield’s supervision, excellent 
scripting by Phil Reisman. Jr.. end 
fine cameraing by Larry O'Reilly put 
it over An inspirational, gripping 


subject fo1 program 

‘Western Whoopee’ (Unive: 
riety View, 9 mins.) 
of Las Vegas, Nevada, with dude 
ranches nearby. Nicely scored. 

‘My Favorite Duck’ (WB. Looney 
cartoon, 7 mins.)—Original twists 
and crazy quirks to put it on top rat- 
ing. Good for most accounts. 

‘Me Musical Nephews’ (Par. Pop- 
eye cartoon, 64% mins.)—Popeye kept 
from rest by four little nephews. 
Highly imaginative and swift 
ing. Tops. 


any 


Birdseye view 


mov- 


‘Roar, Navy, Roar’ (Universal, spe- 


cial, 20 mins.)—Impressive short on 


the U. S. Navy, in past, recent 

and during current war. Show 
something of Navy traditions, life at 
Annapolis, Navymen in sports and 
then actual battle action. Pear] Har- 
bor, Gilbert and Marshal) Islands} 
and Midway actions are included 


Landing operations of Marines and 


vivid scenes in the G. & M. battle 
are remarkable. Sturdy photogra- 
phy and editing jobs plus general 


all-around production, which often 


measures up to some features, make 


that a} 


18 mins.)—This is | 


S. Office of War Information. | 





worthwhile booking for 


Herlihy's 


this a 
lexhibitor. Ed 
noteworthy. 
‘Speaking of 
Families’ (Par 
min.) 
|} sues in series 
hippo 


Animals 
Animal 


and their 
Crisp dialog is of big 


rhinoceros, 
all speaking. 
|} assistance. 


any 


spieling is 


& Their 
Novelty, 9] 
Outstanding among recent Is- 
Pictures St. Bernard, | 
young, 


‘Case of Missing Hare’ (WB, Merrie 


| Melodies cartoon, 7 
better Bugs Bunny subjects. 
relief to have a new 


mins.)—One of 
It’s a 
character, a 


| cmart-alec magico, as the goat for 


| Bunny's _ tricks. Packed witk 
| chuckles, Sturdy entry on any show. 
‘Hit Tune Jamboree’ (Universal, 
| Headliner, 15142 mins.)—George Ol- 
sen’s band and music, surrounded by 
such favorites as the Mills Bros., 
Martha Mears, songstress, and an ex- 


of those ‘young author solves great 
mystery’ chases. Only here it is done 
so methodically, with trite excursions 
into trivia, one seldom cares when 
or if the blackmailing-killer is cap- 


Miniature Reviews 





‘Three Hearts for Julia’ (Mu- 


ic) (M-G) Ann Sothern and tured. Far too much reaching for 
_ . “Au . os — « . : A 7" 

Mel 1 Doug] must earry this |laugh lines creates many voids. 

4 eivyn OuULIAS us i ' t 


Aherne makes a first-rate scribbler 
of murder mysteries, who abjectly 
seems to wonder what all the shoot- 


through kep spots 
‘A Night to Remember’ (Col). 


Brian Aherne, Loretta Young in ing is about. Miss Young, looking 
mild mystery comedy. better than she has for some time, 


manages to create wholesome inter- 

est and scream frantically at stated 

intervals. Jeff Donnell seen as the 

young married woman living upstairs 

in the Village apartment house again 

‘Undercover Man’ (UA). Good shows possibilities. Sidney Toler, 

Hopalong Cassidy below-the-bor- away from his Charlie Chan charac- 

der varn with William Boyd ter, manages to make the police in- 

and Antonio Moreno. qpoanet a a character, anne 

‘Ke , . , urka is buried in a meaningless 

Eyes of the Undorwerts’ e ‘ character role while Lee Patrick has 

Adequate meller item for th too little to do. Capable support is 

duals. provided by Gale Sondergaard, Don 

Costello and Richard Gaines. 

Neither the screenplay nor _ so- 

3 HEARTS FOR JULIA called original —— _ much care 

, 110 in formulating. ief blame rests on 

(WITH MUSIC) the script. Richard Wallace’s direc- 

Holly wood, Jan. 5. tion is not bad, considering. Charles 

iy sr Soe Sigg lig mays 1/43) | Nelson edited probably with the idea 
Douglas; features Lee Bowman, Richard 
Ainley, Marta Linden, Reginald Owen, Felix 
tressart Directed by Richard Thorpe 


‘Miss V From Moscow’ (PRC) 
So-so spy melodrama featuring 
Lola Lane. Dual supporter for 
regular runs. 








Metro release of 


of letting the picture run at least an 
hour and a half. It would have been 














|cellent dance foursome. ‘Deep in| | at ear oincmama tb Chena Gee: oni much better in 60 minutes, Wear. 
Heart of Texas’ and ‘Tiger Rag’ are] era, George Folsey; editor, Irvine Warbur — 
l|included in film’s music. Cracker-| ton.  Tradeshown in b. A. Jan. 9 3. | 
jack subject. Suiia maabeash ee Ann Sothern | Miss V From Moscow 
| ‘Boogie Woogie Sioux’ (Universal, | Jeff Seabrook Melvyn Douglas Producers Releasing Corp. release of an 
Swing Symphony, 7 mins.)—Ties in | Palle ie Hie tnleihd hoc Ted gt pa u S Jt predustion Features Lola Lane, 
hot jazz band idea to fanciful tale | anton Ottoway.......+:++ Felix Bressart | John Vamer. tame by Aibe wig Bat soci 
|of Indian who seeks a rainmaker.| May Elton......s+eseeseees: .Marta Linden | Original story and screenplay, Arthur St. 
|The jazz band of Injun rug-cutters Sirare te eeeereeenes eee coe Clair and Sherman Lowe; camera, Marcel 
does trick. Smart cartooning with |“ """S “ccc ‘Sintioaal ihe sina: og ae ag My 0. ae al ari 
fine musical background. Rates A-l. This effort to inject spontaneity aot, BF oe. cy 2. 
‘America’s Battle of Beauty’ (WB,/ and verve into marital separation | Vera Marova...........-..565 ..Lola Lane 
|; Sports Parade, 10 mins.)-—-Clever| problems falis short of the objec- aes. = ce IN1@IS. ce eee eens Phen yo 
| story idea partially marred by un-| tive, and winds up as a standard] ioe, Werke ep Wann 
|original editing and crazy slants.| programmer of mild entertainment] Col. Wolfgang Heinrich........ John Wosper 
Pits the worth of California and rating. Co-starring duo of Ann Soth- Mime Bin Sree -.+e Anna Demetrio 
Florida as vacation backgrounds.| ern and Melvyn Douglas will have | Ahly, Bichter-sssessese adler di ig 
two different announcers extoll mer- | to carry it through any key bookings | Minna..................... Kathryn Sheldon 
its of the two states, with debunk-| for nominal grosses even in these | Gerald Naughton....... .. Victor Kendell 
ing of both. Original script by | days of hot boxoffices. or. Gyonewany RORars Cine 
James Bloodworth puts this one Story has few new twists to the ; Pe St OO RT, 
| across. familiar tale of a wandering husband “ie — ee oes * PRC ome nay 
| ‘King of '49-ers’ (Universal, Per- whose work takes him hah ie roe Once inside, the customers will find 
| son-oddity, 9 mins.)—Strange case of | the family fireside bs hile the wie * | themselves confronted with a typical 
|the ‘emperor of the United States | love cools and she finds ~ yell wee "| cinematic spy melodrama. Aside 
as known back in the 1800's to San | ests, Douglas returns from war COr-| from its opening shot of Moscow’s 
Franciscans makes this film jell.|"espondent post abroad to discover) Req Square and a fadeout message 
Also tells about wood-engraving, | wife, Miss Sothern, immersed in a 


Charles Atlas (strong man) and life- 
like masks made by New York City 
artist. Unusual subject. 


< onquer by the Clock’ (RKO. Vic- 
mins. )—Clever | 


tory Film No. 1, 10 
production, with 
| directing from bright yarn by Phil 
Reisman, Jr. Gives new insight to 
the factory front, showing what care- 


Slavko Vorkapich 


lessness in the factory during war- | 


time will do. Idea of time element 
| in getting instruments of warfare to 


| Allied troops is. stressed. 


Traces 


| faulty rifle cartridge, passed when a 
femme worker is out smoking a cig- 
arette, up to time when it is a ques- 
tion of an American soldier’s life or 


from a Soviet commissar, pointing 
up the need for a continued United 
Nations all-out war effort, it’s a so-so 
tale of espionage in occupied France 
fashion, yarn goes through the usual| with Lola Lane as Stalin’s favorite 
familiar passages for the husband to} agent. 


| discount each of his competitors, and| “Jts 
finally wind up in the happy re- 
} union. 

Premise has been utilized numerous | 
j times before for screen presentation 
| with more or less success. This one 
| emerges in minor key on the enter- 
tainment side, but has sufficient light 
moments — although obviously 


| musical career, bent on divorce, and 
| pursued by Lee Bowman and Rich- 
ard Ainley. In stuttering and static 


pace and suspense leave much 
to be desired, with resort to library 
clips required to hypo audience re- 
action. Thus midway through the 
| picture, with action lagging, Hitler 
|} is put through the paces haranguing 
'a multitude of swastika-studded 
troops for—even at this date—one of 
: : film’s big punches, and toward the 
| Strained to achieve their objectives end a convoy of Russian-bound ships 
to get it by for supporting fare is shown engaged in enemy action, 
| Lionel Houser, credited with orig-| with equal results. That the two se- 
| inal screenplay, fails to provide prop- | 


| 
| 


a Jap’s. Other phases deftly un-|~" : : ‘ quences carry dramatic effect is a 

|folded. A credit to producer, Fred- |" Spontaneous foundation for the | tipoff on the shortcomings of the 
eric Ullman. Pen eo and ee Thorpe had | yarn itself. 

| > ‘Ne ‘e a an os. } 7.0 > oe . . “Aca 2 

‘Unusual Occupations No, 2’ (Par, the directing ee poi ger cian: se ee face ee ie Ce 

10" see Circus that ree — a! stance Miss Sothern is handicapped | the Russ agent, 1 "aaed to Paris to 

~ oie id Wines scutes with the material prov ided, and same | uncover data on operation of Ger- 

qt) + 4 V In tS ¢ °c ale 9 e e : 2 sf . 

and whoie Dionne family make this yom cel Douglas . eligi s04 and ar subs interfering with U. S. 

footie Fy : Ainley are standard as the _ two} lend-lease and food supplie Action 


FAIR 
‘Hards of Women’ (Par, Headline! 
11 mins.)—Dr. Josef Ranald. note 
and analyst, tries again to cone 
an eresting bject, but far behi: 
h nitial try. Shows what hands « 
leaders in wartime world signify 


Ordinary narration slows action 


>| 


‘Human Sailboat’ (Universal, Per- 
son-oddity, 9 mins.)—Bill Claybreak 
a man able to float despite heavy 
articles placed on him. St. Honore 
wedding cake, a grassless pasture 
for cows, etc., make for ordinary 
fare 

‘Ding Dog Daddy’ (WB, Merri: 
Melodies cartoon, 7 mins.)—Nice 
yarn Is marred by making dumb dog 
hero too much like Disney's ‘Pluto’ 


and repetitious 


Rags 


‘Victoria Para Las Americas’ (Par 


amount production, 18 mins.)—Made 
by Par for the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affirs, and designed specificall) 
for the Latin-American market. (Re- 
viewed in Buenos Aires.) While 


| classed there as the best pro-demo- 


cratic propaganda short to come 
from this country, it is not so forte 
for general U. S. audience Give: 


closeup of VU. S. va 
tivity for the war, but 
| ‘Borrah Minevitch and His 
monica School’ (WB, Melody Master 
10 mins.)—Harmonica maestro per 
| forms in front of his performing pro 
teges. Proves much duller 
minutes on the stage. 
‘Sword of the Spirit’ (Verity, sec 


ular production for British Ministr} 
—Although 


of Information, 16 mins.) 
subject, the role of Catholics in Eng 
land during wartimes, is 
this just doesn't click. 


proauction ac- 
little else. 


Har- 


than 10 


y 


pertinent, 
Presented in 





uitors, while Felix Bressart is best] is built around a secret French coin 
In support the European conduc-|that proves her real identity to un- 
tor who makes the most of his con-| derground workers How she fool 

ion Over trange irroundings | the Gestapo and the head of the Ge 
in the ne country man ministry of information and 

Best angle of the picture i n-|eventually make her escape after 
clusion of several symphonic inter-|the coin betrays her, could have macs 
ludes by a woman’s orchestra. with | for good, actionful melodrama, but 


Miss Sothern spotted as 
ter One performance at Ft 
Henry under USO 


concert mas- | Its stirring moment 
Mec- | | 


petween, 
campshow iUuS- 


are few and far 
Love interest is spasmodic 
and virtually neglected, built around 


pice displayed, while symphonic | escape of an American in British 
tempo of tandard and _ familiar | service who gets stranded on French 
American tun is best attention- | coast after raid, accidentally meets 
catcher on the musical side. Walt. | up with Russ agent and helps her 
: — | flight to Moscow. 
NIGHT TO REMEMBER Film provides big. and much- 
needed, laugh when the Nazi info 
Colum ease of Samuel Bischoff pro- | Minister, falling for the Moscow gal’s 
n  § Loret Young Brian | line, confides in her that the ‘Rus- 
me - —— a —o “wre sians have been annihilated.’ 
Rick \\ ‘Alan fea by Richard Director Albert Herman has 
! H , ey | turned in a good job at character 
s Wall | development but allows too many 
“a MINS kv pause Mi Lane is always effec- 
tive, with Noel Madison as the Paris 
Lh | Gestapo chief and John Wosper a 
leff Donnell | the Nazi bigwig who takes the rap 
ba | bi ‘| for betraying Hitler’s secrets to the 
i Gale Sos legal, also convincing Paul Weigel 
been sabes srenee ewes roma le rid and Anna Demetrio are also okay in 
ox : iui Dale — = tri . lesser roles Rose. 
ceece HK ) 
| . ‘ake | 
pi 
mes Burke | ~~ Un Nuevo Amanecer 


Possible the producers of ‘My Sis- 
ter Eileen’ reasoned if that story, 
concerning writers and (folks in 
Greenwich Village. would click, why 


(‘A New Beginning’) 
(ARGENTINE-MADE) 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 15. 





| ; . _ eae Sono Film production and release, Stars 
| not td _another with similar set- | Silvia Legrand and Carlos Cores: features 
ting? The idea of poking fun at | Elena Lucena, Semillita, Froilan Varela, 
murder mystery and sleuthing can be | Enrique Chai Dade ei en” galberte 
et agg : 7 n - de Mendoza OK i t an saulivador 
made click screen fare, as it has been } singi, pirected by Borceequ ne Bailvador 
done many “ay . _ +h: ) tad Mo Caclea Wane 
ion nany previous times, but his | A. Petit; adapt by Carlos Borcosque and 
film often is neither mysterious nor | Jack Hall; photography, Antonio Merayo, 
funny. For the dual setups. lye a Monumental, Buenos Aires 


- Running time 
Flippant Brian Aherne tetas Nia 


) ¢ hn. tite 76 MINS. 
quasi March of Time style, principal | ).4 \ fe. Loretta Y Higa ted =e 
faults are the loosely constructed | *-°< oN," oe ee eee ‘ J Pic 8 
enes and artificial a PY peng Arti in a N. Y. Greenwich Village base- | “Un Nuevo Amanecer’ is interesting 
ficial mera shofs and unconv wine ment apartment. She’s taken him | Principally because it introduces 
iClal Camere not ana uncol incln 23 } Yor ‘or ; 
settings also hurt © | there so he can write a love story | Carlos Cores, a good-looking juve 
g hurt, | instead of his successful string of |} Of whom much is expected, in his 
Aco wed aa s! 9 ) xp , lis 
Horses, Horses, Horses’ (WB,| murder mystery novels. As soon as | first starring role. 


Sports, 
|of femme bareback riders 
groomed for the big-top. 


10 mins.)—Depicts training | they move in at No. 13 Gay street, 
being | both are aware of mysterious goings- 
Okay pho-| on. 


Cores looks some- 
what like Tyrone Power and has. 
in addition, a Latin style and spirit 


But it’s not until a near-nude |that already has femme audiences 


graphy and off-usual-path subject | dead man is discovered in their small }here swooning in the aisles. Accord- 
narred by corny script, and cornier | backyard that anything tangibly mys- | ing to reports, Hollywood is cabling 
spoken narration latter by Knox ; terious develops. This brings in the | He'll need plenty of handl ng bef re 
Vial } sendarme , and the plot s off on one | (Cont nued on page 54) 














UNDERCOVER MAN _ 


United Artists release of Harry Shep. 
man production, Features William boy 4 
Andy Clyde, Jay Kirby, Antonio Moren, 


Nora Lane and Esther Estrella Direet 
by Lesley Selander; screenplay, J. Len; 
Cheney; camera, Russell Harlan At 
York, N Y dual, Dee. 30, ‘42 Runnin; 
68 MINS. 7 


time, 

Hopalong Cassidy............-William Bovg 
California a eoee Andy «+ wde 
BBTOOSY . .ccccscseccoe ee Jay Kirby 
Thomas Gonzales....ee. Antonio Maren, 
Donna Louise eee ee . Nora ne 
Miguel cccvecscooeseoes mele Pin M n 
Dolores Gonzales......... Esther Estrelly 
Bd CArsOR. ...csccocece ° John \ er 
Rosita.... werverry; Te Ter ootey Puig 
Bob Saunders ; eccece Alan 1} n 
‘aptain Hawkins......... Jack 1 r ! 


Another in the Hopalong Cassidy 
series of hoss operas, ‘Undercover 
Man’ sticks close to the Hollywood 
formula, except that it takes time 
out at intervals to inject topical 
interest by orations on the need for 
strengthening Mex-Americana soli- 
darity. It’s a good dual supporter 
that wastes little footage in unfold- 
ing yarn, with a better than average 
bid for comedy, plus good direction, 

Scripter J. Benton Cheney has 
hit on the idea that a gang of out- 
laws operating on both sides of the 
border, pillaging villages, robbing 
the hard-toiling Mexicans of count- 
less pesos in gold unearthed 


from 
the El Dorado 


mines and stealing 
cattle and horses, was disrupting 
unity between the two nations. The 
No. 1 citizen south of the Rio 


Grande brings in Cassidy to clean 
up the mob and run down the top 


culprit. There’s a leak somewhere, 
emanating from the immediate 
-vicinity of the respectable Mex 


citizen’s ranch, and in order to fer- 
ret out the bad man the leak must 


be plugged up. Cassidy gets his 
man, exposes the leak (it’s a gal 
kin of the law-and-order Mex and 
her son, both of whom have been 
blackmailed and forced into the 
banditry), but not before Cassidy 


and a lot of other innocent border 
folk are suspected. With plenty of 
gun totin’, the film will have lots 
of appeal for the juniors. 

William Boyd is his 
self as Cassidy while Antonio 
Moreno, the vet of the silent era: 
Jay Kirby, Nora Lane, Andy Clyde 
and Chris Pin Martin handle sup- 
porting roles in satisfactory manner 
Clyde and Martin are particularly 
effective in several comedy se- 
quences, : 

This is one of the Paramount pix 
taken over by UA for release 

Rose 


usual good 








Current Short Releases 


(PRINTS IN EXCHANGES) 

(Compiled by Besa Short) 

‘Mc Musical Nephews’ (Par, 614 
mins.) Reviewed in current ‘Va- 
riety’). Popeye cartoon comedy. 

‘Night Shift’ (Par, 10 
(Reviewed in current ‘Variety.’) 
OWI version of British Informa- 
tion Ministry. 


mins.) 


‘They Stooge to Conga’ (Col, 
15% mins.). Three Stooges com- 
edy. 

‘Der Fuehrer’s Face’ (RKO, 8 


mit ) 


toon 


Walt 


featuring 


Disney farce car- 
Donald Duck 


‘Rough on Rents’ (RKO, 18 


lins.). Edgar Kennedy comedy. 
‘Our Second Front’ (Col, 11 
mins.). John Vandercook, noted 
radio commentator, covers North 
African battlefront. 
‘My Favorite Duck’ (WB, 8 
mins. ) Porky Pig-Daffy Duck 


cartoon comedy. 

‘Screen Snapshots No. 5’ (Col, 
9 mins.). Includes Alan Mow- 
Dolores Costello, Bette 
Davis, other screen stars in old- 
time movie scenes. 


bray, 


‘Winter Paradise’ (Col 10 
mins.) Sports at Lake Placid 

‘Case of the Missing Hare’ ‘(WB 
8 mins.) (Reviewed in current 


) 


Variety’). Bugs Bunny cartoon 
comedy. 

‘Prelude to Victory’ (20th-Fox, 
18 mins.) (Reviewed in current 
‘Variety’). Latest March of Time. 

‘The Last Lesson’ (M-G. 11 
mins.). Dramatie story of how 
Alphonse Daudet wrote of condi- 
tions in France in 1873 as com- 
pared with today. 

‘Double Talk Girl’ (U, 9 mins.)- 
Small Shirley Dinsdale, w0 
talks double, Colorado Tooner- 
ville Trolley, etc. 

‘Community Sing No. 5’ (Col, 
9 mins.). Dick Leibert at organ 
for singsong of ‘Jersey Bounce, 
‘Pennsylvania Polka,’ etc. 

‘Lightning Strikes Twice’ (Col, 
10 mins.). Shep Fields band 

‘Hit Tune Jamboree’ (U, 
mins.) (Reviewed in current \ a 
riety’). George Olsen bana, 
Mills Brothers, etc. 

‘White Eagle’ (BMI, 26 mins! 
Leslie Howard narrates story of 
Polish refugees. 
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HUNT STROMBERG IS FIRST AMONG + * 
FAME’S BOX-OFFICE PRODUCERS +- * 








>... winner of the title of Champion Producer y. 

in the Quigley Publications’ 11-year check-up 

of Box-Office Champions. Mr. Stromberg + 
scored 27 Monthly Champions and 10 Annual 
Champions, leading all contenders! 


; € 
a? 


HUNT STROMBERG 
the 


CHAMPION PRODUCER 


presents the 


CHAMPION PICTURE 


BARBARA 


STANWYCK 
The G-String 


























WMurderw 


(NEW TITLE WILL BE ANNOUNCED SOON) 


Bue the best-selling novel by Gypsy Rose Lee a : P ' h y 
introducing the sensational néw Stromberg star discover) c7dt of the Hunt Stromberg Productions to be 


MIKE O'SHEA © B® RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 





To be followed by “DISHONORED LADY" and “GUEST IN THE HOUSE” two of the most successful plays to play Broadway! 
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Hollywood Unions 


Crafts and Guilds Stabilized This Year in Light of the collective bargain 


the War Effort 


By ROD RODDY 


' ; f ( ‘ em- 
Parade oO ) ) ( ! l ¢ or Picture 
a ind er | P 644, Screen Offic 
r é at east fk iplove Gy St Oo Mac { 
npo Pre len Local 118 Film Tec ( is Local 
c-oe ‘ Beto he ¢ 683, Scree € oonists Gul and 
tain \ wever, the unions; Screen Set De nel 
i me rtiate nereases calling fo Stre t oO ‘ Conference was 
more than $5,000,000 annually, Stu- closed whe the American S ciety 
dio executives forced to spend much} of Cin ito phe1 attempted to 
of thei me > past vear discuss enagle membership during its fight 
wag gl ‘ the unions wer t Internatior Photographers 
‘riding a train,” b Y é Loca 659 for control of studio 
takes pa Oo boo to Vv cameramen and even secured sup- 
every < ! 1 ndustry with 1 port of the powerful International 
excepti t ily extra The. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
ext yu the hopper, | Sorrell took the position it Was a 
but hilled by the jurisdictional fight, that he had no 
femoval of the W Bioff- auarrel with either the IATSE or 
Ge Bro e g +; fluc IBEW, and told the boys to go settle 
Pro Shine wale ive the | their disputes and then come back 
bins th time | to talk affiliation. Result was the 
to sa ; and working con- | IBEW withdrew its support and the 
Hone yh . tilts that were pai ASC finally voted to merge with 


Local 659 
Painters 


in cash to the workers themselves ‘ 
Local 644 now is 


Those phoney 10‘ increases {or- | ; : gener 
merly passed out by the eastern | ally recognized as the No, 1 film 
’ union. With a membership of only 


labor hood!ums were kicked out the 


windew. and the boys began to do | 1.500, it has carried the balance of 
some negotiating for themselves. | power in most of the wage fights 
| where other crafts in the Conference 


Union leaders admit picture indus- | . Ave : 
try scales are high, but point out a| Were experiencing difficulty in get- 


big percentage of the men have to/| ting deals. Producers knew the 
stand by for casual employment, and | Painters could seriously interfere 
: : with production schedules, knew 


that their annual earnings are le: Sj 
than that received in many other | 
large industries where employment | 
is steady. They have pleaded for 
years that the men be given a guar- , M 
antee of steady employment, some of | negotiations. : 

the crafts even going so far as to| The Conference, however, is fast 
offer to kick back wage increases in | developing leadership among some 
|of the younger business representa- 


they would go 100° behind a Sor- 
rell recommendation, and for that 
reason were always ready to get to- 
eether when Sorrell was called into 


return for a work guarantee. a # : 

Little or no headway was made on| tives The Screen Office Employes 
the work guarantee until the war. | Guild, under the leadership of busi- 
With hundreds of artists and tech- | 2€Ss representative Glenn Pratt, has 


developed into one of the most mili- 


nicians entering military service and 
i tant groups in the studios. Its mem- 


others leaving for defense plants, | 

both the unions and producers are | bership is now around 2,000, and pay 
beginning to talk seriously about} f the white collarites during the 
work guarantees If the industry | Past year was beosted to a figure 
goes to 48 hours, on being declared that in many instances called for 
‘essential’ to the war effort, the | 39 and 40% increases 


unions are certain to insist on a 48- | 
week work guarantee 

to waive overtime up to 49} 
Most of them now work six- | 


Pomerance of the SCG 
befarse | sc Solna aneaeai 
William Pomerance, business rep- 


resentative of the Screen Cartoonists 
Guild, is another leader who came 


hour 
agreein: 


hours 


| salary 


| 


| 


{ 





IA vice-prexy on the Coast, but 
o far is been unable to pull the 
ocal togethe He was given or- | 
é © have the locals sign agree- | 
that would have turned 
} power 
vel o the International, but the 
pigge unions, sounamen, camera- 
ne and laborato1 technicians 
balk Cooper tried to stampede 
the OY ) gning bY raving at 
Da Variety’ for exposing the In- 
itional move, but the top locals 
the ile ilready were in etf- 
it they didn't care if the | 
tract vere never signed, and 
at they had o intention of sur- 
enderit the autonomy to the} 
International | 
The comeback staged by Studio | 
Utility Employees Local 724 during 
the past year was one of the sur- | 
pris of the industry. Virtually | 
scuttled by Willie Bioff and his co- | 
horts in 1937 when the refusal to do | 
his bidding, business representative 
L. C. Helm and secretary H. C., 
Rohrbach plodded along until they | 
took practically all the jurisdiction 
vay from the IATSE. Today they | 
have one of the strongest unions in 
the industry, and Rohrbach only re- 
( t vas elected a vice-president 


of the California State Federation 
ot Labor. 
Screen Actors Guild | 


The Screen Actors Guild devoted 
a big portion of its time to war ac- 
tivities. That is until the wage- 

since which time of- 
been commuting back 
and forth between the Coast and 
Washington in attempts to get the 
contract situation clarified. SAG is 
particularly interested in protecting 


freeze, 


ficials have 








CIO EYES PROSPECTS 
IN PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Long eyeing the picture industry , the Exhibition, Entertainment & 


as a happy hunting ground, the Exposition Employees, AFL, put on 
ebay a ci aig Oo sign up managers 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- a compe : B i lagers, 
— ; assistants and treasurers of New 
tions has made _ sufficient inroads York circuit houses but to date 
on the eastern end to suggest the | there has been little action. EEEE 
not too distant future will see a |started out by signing up RKO eligi- 
: th ‘inst that | bles as members, then those in Loew 
1S streneth, as agains at | 
test of its streng ’ | theatres. 
of the American Federation ol | The IATSE, which includes the 


l|membership of managers and other 
theatre white-collarites in some scat- 


Labor. 
Despite the fact that AFL unions 








tere sections of the co vy, has 
are strongly entrenched in the pic- | tered sections of untry, has 
=" long planned a national campaign 
ture business, those of the opposi- | to bring them all into its camp. At 
tional CIO are making gradual but |the same time, the IA is interested 
good headway, giving rise to the |in lesser theatre help as a separate 
prediction that jurisdiction disputes unit, such as ushers, ticket-takers 
7 ot land other service workers. Action 
ard “re: > ten , . » og . 
will increase in intensity. The fight |; «nis direction may be seen at an 
over various exchange employees | early date. 
may extend to other fields which Whether or not CIO opposition 
remain unorganized, thus bringing |will be met in some parts of the 
bet th |}country such as in the Newark area 
lg ‘ 9 at ‘tween the | 
about a tug of wa es where the CIO is seeking to organ- 
rival unions. lize so-called front-of-the-theatre 
To be cleared up first will be the |help, is problematical at this time; 
| question of white-collar workers in | at least as to what extent but not 
h ; el aaeiaeil doubted that the CIO is anxious to 
shanges already organize . ; . 
ene - pabeatid - spread its picture industry power 
by either the AFL or CIO,| wherever possible. 
such as in New York where the] 7 Comparatively Quiet 7 





Screen Officer & Professional Em- 
ployees Guild is battling the Inter- 
Alliance of Theatrical 


Employees control. 


Except for echoes of the George 
E. Browne-Willie Bioff sellout, com- 
ing in the nature of stockholder and 
other suits, the past year has been a 
comparatively placid one so far as 


national 


Stage for 








option rights eof top players and | While the IATSE or other AFL operators, stagehands, lab workers 
earnings of freelance and day play- | unions have an advantage in that |and lessers in the IATSE are con- 
ers. Most of the load has been | they can pull out operators and | cerned. 
pinned gg Kenneth Phomson, | stagehands in theatres, as well as Local 306, Moving Picture Machine 
| executive secretary, who also is cripple studio in the event of |Operators of N. Y., largest operator 
chairman of the Hollywood Victory trouble. the CIO must rely almost * stagehand local in the IATSE 
Committee, which furnishes all en- ' entirely on the picket line. It’s only | yecently obtained a new contract tor 
tertainment for service men He hope in the event of a strike, aside | projecticnists employed in home- 
as been assisted by prexy James | from the loss of work hours among office and exchange screening room 
Ci , and the SAG board of di- ts own membe! on a walkout, 1 However, negotiatior were come- 
7 ety that members of a rival AFL union | pleted only after the union threat- 
Othe cratt to get wage increases | will not cro the patl of its jened to strike, tieing up backroom 
quring = the cat Wel the Screen | pickets. lexchange employees at the same 
Reader Guill Scret Publicists ae , 
Gulld. Society of Mo’ he cae NLRB’s Aid to ClO | time 
aha 2 ee : _ Said to be the largest suit ever 
Filn Edito .  Stua reamstet The CIO has made valuable pro- | prought by 306 is the one still pend- 
en = mlectricians, Property- gre during the past year with- | jn in the courts under which the 
Wh oe, Laboret Policemen, | out the necessity of a strike, though | jocal sued the RKO and Loew cir- 
Siundin — iB na eres some action in that connection has | cuits for $3.750,000. Late reports 
recto fener threatened in order to obtain | were that it might be settled amica- 
sas } contracts. Its bulwark, as against |ply through a cash surrender, plus 
The Scree Directors Guil ne- | other years, when the IA was get- Lon increase. Basis of the 306 suit 
, ed re\ ( ( tract ting stronge! throughout the |was aq 10% cut taken in 1932 but 
Iving ector ¢ ititucge in| country, ha been the National | never returned, as promised when 
“ ir Ww s aq pay gual ot I r}Labor Relations Board, of course, | egnditions became better. plus what 
muse §=6emp eyed pi smal-budget | Which forces collective bargaining | the union believes it lost in bettered 
productions [The Screen Writers | after elections have been won nn + tor 
Tasik Mnatis inkbds eontrack taal | ° {conditions as result of the extortion 
GS PR IN es nA gp oe Principal strength of the CIO in pic- |money paid the Browne-Bioff pair 
Sig thay tures lies with the SOPEG and the |by RKO and Loew's. The two cir- 
¥ TRON re Screen Publici t Guild, former cuits made one offer of $125,000 but 
ate ae = Be til ee JAP CTU taking in homeoffice and front-of- |it was voted down by the 306 mem- 
+ tint ob aii WAVER y the wage |the-shop exchange worke latter | bership. 
rs _— and guilds are already | advertising-publicity employees. While long on the calendar of un- 
cop ni seecteaen pth ao | Signed up with most majors, the | finished business, the unionization 
take the p ‘tior a ni ~_ “ at present in negotiation by Local 306 of around 75 houss 
( ee 4 vith Para int and Republic. The |the Greater N. Y. area hich are 
orke ' igh cor pe wey tha: te a nm = ‘ t wri tling with | manned by the rival Empire State 
] tilt So from here on ee " i. ana Ss i ia pre Reticehatgee — “ arn apa i 
ee Congress decides to kick | °° Ss ang ut | zation and may be abandon: Re- 
S the eames Gee bees acteee | of Warner Bro ince an AFL | peated efforts by 306 to settle the 
€ DOYS arte ying to talk cond some , Vnon Et the jump there on home- | problem through a merger with Er 
ea ige boost | Office as well as exchange help pire have failed and of late no etforts 
This opposition the Motion Pic r awe been made to oust En e 
ture Office Employees of the AFL | roug picketing or other met! 
Wilby Kince Circui which staged a strike several months | —_—— . 
_ y t ago at Warners, winning out at an 
Trainin omen 0 early date with the aid of the] ‘Ragtime Band’ Screened 
g W T IATSE which was prepared to pull ’ ° SaaS 
i *  \dut Aid ie members emmiecel ty | Ot eeeee mm O L, Salk 
Be Projectionists| ¥2""< in the east. As a starter, | St. Louis, J: 3 
9 backroom employe: of the United States District Judge Ge e 
arne xchange refused to ec 
; lin al ; rudie ‘ he A 
see ae The SP ' Ragtime Ba 
a CIO ove ; ; e Ruby S. Renco 
e 6 , I are ' ¥ ; 7 
member! } tract th ill 00m On film row a a 
‘ UFIK ft the | eoffice ] ait Vith etermining the evidence « 
¢ ! ne retroactive pay innit everal t lt he has been he 
by , ' nict in nontns back t Unde ee} 
, it contract ike tnose I tne M Marie Cooper Oehlk 
Polic to teach them the mech- | So pte “— - se 2 ee or wham a contends that 2 ; 
' | they may be reopened on wage scale | U ed the plot of he - 
Ol e projectors and then | alone after expiration of the first 12 | lished novel, ‘Love Girl,’ in th c- 
nut ther on active service in a| month In al’ cases, severance pay, jture. She asserts that she wrote the 
booth under the supervision of the based on years of service, is pro- |Ovel between 1925 and 1934, sub- 
head operator. Wi by has informed vere. so = : Hollywood agent in 19 ig 
Par that the circuit already has two] i__ Plenty of Open Territory || Subsequently, pt ; oe, - 
women on the job in gmall-town Fields remaining open to the union | erts, she saw ‘Alexander’s Rag- 
booth conqueror, whether it’s CIO or AFL. | time Band’ and it had the same plot. 
Ordinarily it takes about. six | include white-collar werkers not yet | Although Irving Berlin was 
months to train an operato: In | organized in various branches of | town at the time with his ‘Thi 
New York, according to union | Picture activity. Theatre managers, | ‘he Army show he was not cal 
sources, it is unlikely that women | assistants, treasurers, publicity-ad- nse a witness. A deposition he pre- 
will have to be trained since Local | V°TtSing people attached to theatres. | V!0USly had made was entered into 


hou hifts or 36 hours per week, | ; 
with overtime after 36 hours. If| the front rapidly in 1942. Pomer- 
ewaranteed 48 hours, they will waive | 2Mce. former chief field representa- | 
four hours overtime and be paid on tive for the National Labor Relations 
that basis only for the final eight Board in New York and Los Angeles, 
hours. All such deals would be only | came to SCG when it was. still 
for the duration, with contract pro- | S'O88y from its fight with Walt Dis- 
visio! for return to the 36 hour iey. The membership was divided, 
after | wmergency. and at the time it looked as though 
7 the Guild might do a foldo or de- 
| Two No. 1 Labor Bosses velop into a company union. With 
Pat Casey and Herbert ° Sorrel] | contract negotiations pending at al! 
emerged from the various nevotia- | Studios, Pomerance quickly won the 
O the two No. 1 labo 0 col lence of both Cartoonists and 
in Holl Casey for tl Produ. | Produces ind finally wangled co! 
ce! | Sorrell fo y Pin racts for the workers that are the 
spite Sorrell insistence that ‘I'm| ¢4ual of any in the business. h 
only a dumb painter.’ he stood head | creases ranging up to 35% were 
ind shoulders above all others as the | Passed out at many of the lots, while 
top labor representative in the p est period and other improved 
ti ndustry. Most of tl egotia orking conditions were improve 
ti centered around Sorrell Busine Representative D ~ 
Even crafts in the Basie Agr Wayne pulled his Studio Machinist 
ment sought his support. Unions | t® the top of the wage scales, with 
with whom he didn’t even have a| help of the Conference group, and 
speakit icquaintance referred to/| Secretary Norval Crutcher and 
} irier p I ar effo. to | Vusine representative John Martin 
strenct} ‘hate nositint 1 ,| Of Film Technicians Local 683, got 
unior ention S ll. a he Pro-.| their group a 10% wage hike and 
duce rr } Yr a pen to %. then went east and talked the Pro- 
NT, roducers ] bn in ft out of an additional 5 
Sol rh ane The IATSE Business Representa- 
‘ ("on tte¢ urn 
é ) ) OY ) 
, é 
T 
< ! | 
< | é 
hs Deco g . inti | ( ( 
{ AY ray 1) or ) +} u le W pe N 
St o P: ‘ Li 6447 of which ippare . ( DOS ere : 
he s business representatives He ns to et their wage deal with- 
said it is too cold back east and| Ut any aid from the International, | 
that he wanted to smoke up Pat! Pre*y Dick Walsh stepped into the 
Casey’s supply of Corona Coronas, | Picture and insisted the negotiations 
He next stood the industry on its be moved to New York. where the 
eo by refusing to accent a 20° International boys could take a few 
salary increase from his union. He| 205. 7 
insisted the union was already pay- The Lensers | 1 
ing him too much and suggested the Once the negotiations had been 
money be given to other union em-| concluded, the International again 
ployees | left the locals to shift pretty much 
| Conference of Studio Unions || *'°" themselves. Little or no help 
_ - aa fieee ee } Was given Herbert Aller in his fight 


Sorrell’s next move was to organ- | 


é with the American Society of Cine- 
ize the Conference of Studio Unions 


| matographers for control of studio 
which now functions in Hollywood | directors of photography, but Aller 
similar to the Los Angeles Central} finally convinced the top lensers 
Labor Council, from which most of! they should affiliate with his group. 
the crafts had withdrawn their af- Carl Cooper, head of the down- 
filiation because of differences over town sta 1 


| 
| 
| 


306, Moving Picture Machine Oper- 


ators, has an excess of manpower, 
with the membership standing at 
2,206. Because of the large num- 
ber of members, 306 projectionists 


work only four days a week in order 
to yment tor relief 


ray e emp 


ree 


| the records and in it Berlin assert: 
he had conceived the idea of t! 
| picture about a year before the !a! 


ushers, doormen, cashiers, porters 
bookers in the exchanges of the dis- 


tributors and film salesmen, are still 


pickings. og Dickhaus said she submitt 
er manuscri doe ‘e h; 
A move was started by the AFT| enone. Cudge Moore 5 
ito organize sulesn - = ¢ +jalready read Mrs. Dickhaus’ nov 
ganize su esmen and bookers in/and attending the screening was 2! 
easter? Cite DI |} roytt ' Snap Be ‘ —— 

_— Pree 10~ | Ol r step in determining the me 

} 4 ere Lik ¢ iu Kr . , rf the 7 m i" 
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BIG MONEY — 
AKER THAT 
CAN'T MISS! 


—Says Daily Variety 
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Leo CARRILL 
Preston FOSTE 


™ Frances Gifford - Guinn Williams 


Directed by William McGann ~ Screenplay by J. Robert Bren, Gladys Atwater and Ben Grauman Kohn - A Harry Sherman Production - Released thru United Artists 
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PICTURES 


The War and Community Sings 


Lucy Monroe 








Ou rhe phenom ;0.000 Was t 
business h eg the at a 
( pop usical 
Heres : the USO rec 
a ey ( of what ma me cot , e nig] EF 
( cli by the Directo hour they ongs G 
Pp ot usu of the RCA B) Americ Hail Hail the 
Victor Corp.—Ed.] Gang’s All Here,’ ‘Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart’ and ‘Long, Long Tr: 
You have to see a community sing |and there was no indication. whet 
to belive it. And leading one is an|{I findily stopped the sing, that they 
experience that makes a_ singer’s | had had enough. 
usual activities seem drab and a| An equally enthusiastic response 
little inconse- met the sings that followed. 40,000 


sang with me in the Municipal Sta 


quential in com- . . ‘ 
dium at Philadelphia, 15,000 in Cen- 


parison. 





At least this is itral Park in New York. and in: 
true in wartime. |Columbias S. C., 45,000 joined in a 
I began to real- | Sing on the steps of the state capi- 
ize it while ap-j j tol. By that time I was giving the 
pearing in ;sings for the Treasury Department: 
‘American Jubi- | us a part of its War Bond drive. For 
lee’ at the i}four months, under the joint aus- 
World's Fair in ipices of the Treasury and RCA Vic- 
1940. When the Lucy Monroe | tor, I was on tour, giving sings in 
show opened in }nine states—from New York to 
May. the war still seemed pretty re- | Texas—and the District of Columbia 
mote to us, and the audiences per-| Then last July we decided that 
mitted me to sing the National |community sings might be just as| 
Anthem. which closed each per- | Valuable in places where the people 
formance, as a solo. ; were more closely connected with 


ithe war. As a matter of fact, I had 
‘found out by that time that sings 
|were most successful when the au- 
| diences were composed principally 


But by the middle of the summer, 
when it was becoming increasingly 
apparent that what was happening 
in Europe was our affair, too, just 


listening to me sing was not enough. |. 


in the armed forces or engaged in 


The audiences wanted to join in, jthe production of war materials. 

and they did, whether they could | Those people have something 

amd or ee ee | larger than themselves to think 
- : : labout; they aren't self-conscious 


‘O’er the land of the free 


singing 


and, consequently, they sing better 


and the home of. the brave’ so loud Not only did I find them the most 
: : + rahe but they were most in need of the 
For me it was a pndag ite experience | entertainment that community ng 
a to the audiences their participa- ing gives. 
= india ica! wean SS ave And community sings have certain 
sie wil or lage dag 6 aaa definite advantages as a form of en- 
“os F _— tertainment for the men stationed 
— in camps and Naval training stations 
It was the memory of those thou- | and for the workers in war produc- 
sands lifting their voices in song tion plants. They can be given any- 
and enjoying it—that indicated what | where, outdoors or indoors, depend- 








I should do when a year later RCA |jing on the weather, without any 
Victor appointed me its Director of | paraphernalia except a platform, a 
Patriotic Music. I wanted to find | public address system, and some 
a way to use music for morale. |form of accompaniment. They are 
And if people found that singing completely flexible so far as the time 
together gave them a feeling of | element is concerned they last only 
unity, then the answer was to revive as long as the people want to sing. 
the old time community sing And they give, I believe, complete 
7 Yen They Always Sing — relaxation no mental effort is in- 
—$——$—______— ijvolvted and no barrier between en- 
There was nothing particularly |tertainer and audience has to be 
original about this idea. A _ little | broken down. 
research would show that when- /— -_ _—— ~~ 
ever there has been a War, people . What About the War Workers? 
have felt the need to get together I had already given several sings 
and sing. Certainly this was true /for soldiers and sailors and I knew 


in the last war—I'm told that during | what response to expect from them 


econd year of that war there but war workers were an unknown 

m ( of soldiers on occasions quant Would these people v 
vnere the main attraction, and to vive up 15 or 20 minutes of then 
frequently the only one. was!lunch hour. or come that much 
nging Of course, when the/earlier to the plant, or stay that 
al is Over, people drifted back |long after completing their shift in 
into the habit of becoming simply j}order to join in singing the old 
an audience, but that is not enough | favorites? Frankly, no one knew, so 
nen yougfind yourself at war again iI was delighted when the Propelle1 
The reason for that is perfect]y | Division of Curtiss-Wright asked me 
imple: When you are subjected tc |to lead sings for their employees at 
the terrific tension that goes with |Clifton and Caldwell, N. J., one at 


warfare, you have to have some way |noon, and a second one when the 


of letting off steam or you go crazy, |Shifts changed at four in the after- | 


And singing is the simplest ana |"0on. It was a perfect test and the 
most direct emotional expression | results were highly satisfactory. Sev- 
that I know of. Mass singing car- |¢ral thousand employees turned out | 
ries this a step further, because |at each plant, and such singing I 
when you're singing with hundreds |had never heard before in my life 
or thousands of others, you get more | Their success is indicated by the 
emotional release— a+ | fact that an official of Curtiss-Wright 
e of unity, and that to] ( fterwards that he had 
ind courage ec allergic to community 
Remember that during the dent} g. but that after seeil the 
of the depression, community thet response at Clifton and Caldwell, he 
theatres was one of the moct completely sold on the 
forms of entertainment . And apparently the other Ci 
g organists, to le: , Wright officials were equally « 
ence, were billed out front alo) ei because they immediatels 
with the top film and theatre names |*°<°@ Me to lead a sing for thei 


>; [employees 
] oe Bn i 
L Here’s One ‘Route’ 


" a q Sams , aie? 
temember, also, the ‘Bouncing Ba at the Indianapolis paint 


ype of sing-song short that was a 
favorite in those days? 


} 
i 








This was a most valuable field fo: 











l 90000 at One Sing 77 my activities. Since then I have 

tj;given sings almost entirely for sol- 
_ Consequently, Staging and lead-/diers, sailors, marines and war 
ing community sings seemed the }workers in camps, Naval training 
most valuable use I could make of | stations, industrial plants and, of 
my new position. As a test of the course, at the Stage Door Canteen. 
validity of my idea, we planned a|A partial list of war production 
sing with the National Symphony | plants where I have led sings in- 
Orchestra at the Potomac Water |cludes. in addition to the Curtiss 


Gate in Washington in August of last | Propeller Divisions at Clifton, Cald- 
year. It seemed right that a revival! well and Indianapolis ,the Glenn L. 
of an old American institution | Martin Co. in Baltimore, the Amer- 
take place in the nation’s | ican Locomotive Co. in Schenectady, 
capital. But in spite of my own con- | the Cramp Shipbuilding Co. in Phila- 
viction that people wanted com-|delphia, General Motors in Balti- 
munity singing now, much as they |more. Botany Worsted. in Passaic. 


did in the last war, there was no|N. J., Consolidated Shipyards at City 
way of actually knowing until we | Island, Billings and Spence in Hart- 
saw what response this first big /ford. Winchester Arms it New 
sing of World War II would bring Haven, Auto Ordnance in Bridgs 
There was no doubt about the port, Oneida Ltd. in Oneida. N. Y 


or entirely of those either actually | 
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seventh JKARTETY (aniversary 
To Shipyard Brookly I - — ———— 
( Tine pl the t ot 
} el ( 
] { ? ’ ot } 
——— Continued 
( I 
Dix, N. J., the Naval Traini Un Nuevo Amanecer 
ot Peter 4 : . — col up to the Yankee standard 
=e Tor o, Canada, Fort bul po bilities are definitely there 
) i Camp Wood in New Story j one of those hackneyed 
ind two sings each at Fort | yarns that serves mainly as a vehicle 
Meade and Aberdeen Prov for the principal players. Cores Is | 
G \ n Maryland. On Christ Cast as a voungster just out of a re- 
Dav I gave a concert and formatory who returns to the neigh- 
; ie ng for 2000 men at the borhood of his youth and learns of 
: — -_ ' a , the death of his mother. His old 
2 Al my All Force Ho p tal, At- pa ‘et him a job in a factory. where 
tie City, in the afternoon, and @| pis childhood sweetheart works. 
nd one in the evening for serv- |} Meantime, she’s been promised to 
e men stationed in or near Atlantic the son of the owner, and another 
City at the Municipal Auditorium. | gal who wants him tries to make 
The sings for service men differ | trouble. He gets involved when the 
; “a ; : |} factory is burned but, of course. it 
from those for war wornere = turns out o.k. in the end when the 
cipally in the matter of time. Since | ¢-y6 firebug tells all, 
the camp sings are given in the eve-| Film is overly melodramatic 
nine when the men are free, they | throughout and dialog unconvincing. 


There are some strong episodes well 
carried out, but film doesn’t have 
Carlos Borcosque’s usual forcefvl- 
| ness, with comparatively little action 
fand too much dialog. Semillita, a 
local kid comic, supplies the touches 


| 
usually last about an hour and are | 
preceded by a short concert by the | 

band with myself as soloist | 
But since the plant sings are given | 
the | 


fcamp 


between shifts, entire program 


lasts no more than 20 or 25 minutes j of humor, but Silvia Legrarid, one of 
so that the workers still have time |the Legrand twins, hasn't much lo 
to eat and attend to their personal | do and doesn't do too much with 
}what she has. Photography fair 
affairs. Ray. 


Don’t Have to Be Reminded 


The only other difference is that 
in the camp sings I do not include | 


Eyes of the Underworld 


Hollywood, Jan. 1. 


any patriotic songs. with the excep- | 
5 Iational Anthem. The| tis release of Hen Pivar produc- 
tion of the National Anthem. Thej| ” Se ee waar daaaeead, ee 
men in the armed forces are giving | Rar on Chaney, Don Porter, Billy Lee. 
so much to their country that there | bled | gan, Directed by Roy William 
7 : . , N Sereenplay by Michael L. Simmons 
is no need to remind them of patri- | \,; citeun> avietanl Matceelt ‘brine 
i ip ewed in I \ Dec. 20, *42 Running 
) . o 
oe. : ltime, 6L MINS 
Incidentally, the taste in songs | Richard Rryan.....c.ccece Richard Dix 
seems to have little to do with either | Betty Btanding.».00ce.0e0: We nily Harrie 
: benn eeeerees “or ine) 
locality or position. The song sheet] y () opin hat Rage i iaecd ienekeinae 
that I am using now and which is} Edward Jason... cecesceeeees Don Porter 
| y . . J Mickey Brvyvan..ececccce rT ~ Billy A 
distributed to audiences was com- | * ‘a Be ge ee o.- Ma Lawrence 
piled on the basis of what I have ob- | bau Maris cingiccuxee Mi ind Pawley 
: j } ° . 7 . . ! ries eeoeerr eres osepn (‘renat 
erved to be the public’s preference | 2 ae Sebel cna’ totahe 
in songs through a year and a half | tab « weeeee Gaylord Pendlete 
} ‘ : lr) i 1) \tt ney on Mike Raft 
leading community singing. The | 
nal song sheet that we used at | : 

: : . T} me f ws m rod . 
the first sing in Washington in Au- | I one follows familiar melo 
vust. 1941. contained 82 numbers; dramatic line of racketeers mixed 
the present ones are drawn from] up with corrupt politicians and 
these same numbers. | polic e for standard program support 

New numbers are added as they in the general runs. Picture car- 


become popular, but community sing | ries moderate budget outlay with no 


audiences, for pretty obvious rea- | attempt to follow other than straight- 
- le ‘ace ‘ ‘e ot , ss 
ons, never request the hot songs no | !'ne presentation of regulation un- 
tt how popular they mav be derworld formula. Despite dated 
m 3 ) é ‘ . 
cage . ~ Tl » invariably story, starring label of Richard Dix 
on the jukeboxes. ley invariaDly | with Lon featured, 


Chaney gives 
picture more than passable strength 
for dual datings. 

Dix is the aggressive police chief 
cleaning up town after a three-year 


call for ballads and right now Irving 
Berlin’s ‘White Christmas’ the 
leading favorite 

They are just as much the over- | 


is 





P > om } " SI > “c ae 
whelming favorites of Texans as te aa a n ne tap t = auto 
> ,| and tire thefts and car strippings 
hey are of New Yorkers. And they |; : 
they are of o 5 f Vi Presid : brings in state investigator Don 
are the favorites o ice Presi ent | porter to shadow Dix. When auto 
Wallace and the man in the street | thief Mare Lawrence is caught red- 
As a matter of fact, when we were | handed he confronts Dix with lat- 
compiling the first song sheets I not} ters early prison record and the 
only asked many of the leading Gov- chiet, rather than be blackmailed by 
ae. o > : ° 2 rack er rAcloC S f or cett Oo 
ernment officials for their prefer- Se <eteers, resigns. After setting up 
: Iso conducted a street i th background, picture then 
nce put ais ‘0 uctle a s_iree n- ‘ . 
siacarglticn = , * : ; oe , | Swings into lusty action with usual 
erview in Washington to fil q Our) gunfighting for climax 
hat the average person liked. There | Script tries hard but not too ic- 
no difference in the repli | ci fully to inject romance between 
Nor doe: the respo é to cor | Dix d Wendy Barrie Dix pro- 
ity singing vary in the different } ViGe isual ood performance as 
a : ‘ | chief with Chaney kav h *hay- 
parts of the country Everywhere | lief wit! ( ney okay as h chau 
, tH ee d ffeur-bodyguard Porter is person- 
e sings have attracted thousan oO | able as scientific investigator with 
people, and they sing just as en- | Miss Barrie handicapped by obviou 
thusia tically in Brooklyn or Bing- | lines of script Adeq late ipport by 
hamton as they do in Mobile or| Lioyd Corrigan, Billy Lee, Marc] 
Jackson, Miss. As for Manhattan Lawrence, Ed Pawley, Joe Crehan | 
’ , y nad Inde tele) 7. n hr > 
well, I’m a native New Yorker and; “\ Wade Bo ele Direction by R 
P ae ' William Neill grooves to gangster 
|}rather amusingly, people told me mene spa oat , , 
: is Standard, although slow getting ur 
ok ok > singing was tool] 3 ' 
tha community : inging was toc | der way for pace.expected of a pic- 
| ‘corny’ for New York. But we gave |ture of this type Walt 
| three sings in Central Park last sum- | 
|mer and not one of them drew less | 
than 12,000 people | Fortress On the Volga 
The Atlantic “Stw cing for service ee ™ 2 
The Atlantic City sing ervice | (RUSSIAN-MADE) 
men on Christmas Day, which was] , ee 
the 59th community sing that I led | 
in 1942, concluded my activities for 
this year. On Jan. 15, still under RCA | 
Ps ‘ ’ e ate t¢ { 
Victor’s sponsorship, I s art on a ; a7 MINS 
tour of the southeastern | Sita I and 
l ed States. My schedule calls for | ¥' Nil 
itely 60 nf in 10 state | 1) wep me : 
i e vill be given for both serv- | Parkhomenko...ssceee. 
ce met and war workers. These are | x eubpched "A 
ones who want community sing- | Ri: be sscccoce eeveees V¥ACl Safronoy 
: > stat | Mc KY scescee Tr Ban Bal ] 
ing most, and because of this I feel | 3; ee ee 
or : : seeececer i mokhovsky 
that the sings are contributing some- we ! sesseereeoecs . Ky! Chepurrnoy 
taing tO the war. Whien, i. these os tet sesse: Ivan Sladkopyevatoy 
days, is the only satisfaction any or 


In 1918, during the Russian revo- 
lution that resulted in the USSR. the 
city of Tsaritsin, now known as Stal- 
ingrad, was besieged by the Germans 
and White Russians. Then, as now 
| the military men saw no hope and 
| wanted to retreat. But the city was 
fimportant to the revolution for 
through it came the food thai helped 


of us can know. 


Fox-WC Boys Theatre 
Bldg. on Coast for 3006 


Oakland, Cal., Jan. 3. 











Fox-West Coast closed a deal here “4 og ame Stall 
| with the Fox Realty Corp., Ltd., for y came Stalin, then a 


commisar, to vitalize the defense, to 
hold the city until a volunteer army 
led by Voroshilov could break 
threugh the enemy lines and relieve 
the city. And the people stood fast, 


| the purchase of the Orpheum Thea- 
tre Bldg. for $300,000, with $100,000 
idown and the rest to be paid in 
installments over a period of 10 





| years. ignoring the rumors of the defeat- 
For several years F-WC has been a ye nith columnists, and the city 

leasing the theatre within the build- ” With Pi ee came. 
! Under the recent deal the chain | nev ‘hen lit “ +0 mt dra aca a 
over the entire property. !the Russians have, for one \ fYe 


continued Film Review | 


from 





| ported from at 


| being raided 


| E. D. Moore, Walter 
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‘ 


a grand opportunity 


‘Fortre O 
the Volga’ is strictly a ‘ 


minor eff 


} one that rambles without rhyme, and 
| defeats 
lanalogy of Tsaritsin to Staling: 


its Own purpose. For if the 


true then it was German stupidity 
that lost and not Russian virility that 
| held and won. ; 

The best of this one is either on 
the cutting room floor here in N 


York or the fact that it was allegedly 
made last summer, while the Nazis 
were driving on Stalingrad, hastened 
its completion without the usual at- 
tention to detail. The transitions 
from one sequence to another are 
abrupt and crude; the jumps from 
the Voroshilov army to. Tsaritsin 
and Stalin are not bridged. Conse- 
quently, the audience has to do a 
lot of imagining to project the plot. 

The outdoor shots were filimed 
around Stalingrad and show much 
of the territory that is now in the 
news. A couple of the scenes carry 
through the basic theme of the pic- 
ture, ie. the analogy of Tsaritsin 
in 1918 to Stalingrad 1942. But that’s 
about all. And the final battle scene, 
with the Germans marching in close 
order with a military band leading 
the way, will annoy the most ama- 
teurish military mind for its disre- 
gard of the fundamentals of war- 
fare. The night club sequence is 
strictly an obvious try at loading-up 
the production. Might conceivably 
be effective in Russia but it’s puny 
production by American. standards. 

Mikhail Gelovani, as Stalin, and 
Nikolai Bogoliubov, as Voroshilov, 
give startlingly true;to-life perform- 
ances. Aside from them only Mik- 
hail Sharov, as a Cossack, and Bar- 


bara Miasnikova. as a civilian or- 
ganizer, are worthy of comment. 
Fran 


STAFF-RAIDING 


IRKS PHILLY 
EXHIBS 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3 


Once it was ‘sneak checking’ by 
competitors and_— distribs which 
burned up Philly exhibs. Now it’s 


sneak hiring 


Exhib A finds himself short of 
help and unable to hire any He 
buys a ticket to the theatre of Ex- 


hib B (usually on the latter’s night 
off) and puts the bee on B's en 
ployees, to come to work for hin 
Usually he offers a couple of buck 


more with a promise of advance- 

ment, big dough, etc., later on 
Cases of this kind have been re- 
least a half dozen 


theatre Exhibs now have given up 
taking time off. They have to 
around to protect thei: taff from 


Plenty Reading Matter At 


H’woed Country House 


Hollywood, Jan. 3 


Growing library of the Motion 
Picture Country House now amounts 
to more than 10,000 books, rar ng 
from literary cla cs to me i- 
bilia of stage and scree donated 

a . creer pe ( i 

An e dono) are Da ) 
Selznick, Fran) Ro Walt 

| Wanger, Colin Clements, Adolphe 
|Menjou, Don Ameche, Sam Kat7- 
man, Lynne Overman, Marie Ed- 
| minston, V an Harlin, Lloyd Cor- 
rigan, Dick Willis, Frank Campa 


Lang and Ralph 
Dawson. 


i Studio Contracts 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Joel Friend, formerly in 
way musicals, signed by Paramount 
Barlow, erstwhile Earl Car- 


roll showgirl, drew an option lift at 
Warners, 

















3road- 


T , 
JOY 


Hal Smith inked writing pact at 
Metro, 
Bruce Edwards drew new acto! 


ticket at RKO. 
John Loder’s player option picked 
up by Warners 


Maureen Canno! igned to ju 
player cont} ict bv Universal 

Margaret Englat er 
Write short IpDjJecl il Met O 
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The wise Exhibitor today, is the one who 
checks closely, the materials and equip- 
ment that are keeping him in business. 





When projection equipment starts to 
break down from lack of proper replace- 
ment parts, that booth is one place that 
will bear constant watching. 


But if the contrivance that delivers the 
performance warrants constant inspec- 
tion —how about the show itself! 


The chemicals that go into the making 
of film are SO valuable to this nation — 
or any nation at war—that film must be 
husbanded and treasured as any other 
part of your operation, even though it is 
not your physical property. Fight the 
clock with it. Stretch it. Nurse it. Make 
it last. 


The war won’t last forever, and some day 
when Peace comes — you'll still be in bus- 
iness. Your equipment a little rickety 
perhaps; maybe the film a little scratchy, 
and the lobby ads perhaps showing a 
little wear. But everything still function- 
ing. And you, with the 
satisfying knowledge 
that you’ve licked Time 
—Time—the Saboteur! 


nationat (CW SERVICE — 
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Press Agent's Stance on the Trials and Tribulations 


VC Tt ATE 
4 f 
KS l 4 


s ra ft 


By DOUGLAS W HITNEY 


A former news »apel colleague 
said to me the oihe. Cas 

‘Brother, you've got the scfiest 
racket since Wilson Mizner married 
the rich Mrs. Clar!:. As a newspaper- 
man, you got a fei’ salary and h d 
to toe the mark. As a agent, 
you're handling a lot of high priced 
actors, with salary to match; keep 
your own hours; have no mug on 
the desk riding roughshod over youl 
copy, and your bigg-st worry Its the | 
$25,000 salary ceiling.’ 

To which I r2 


pl ess 





If anyone is dafiy encugn to labor 
under the imprescion th B 1 
way press agentry is a pushover, 
please permit the autho of this 
pithy essay to enlighten him. This 
bright complexi In sporting 
wasn't endowed rm: by nature I 
get it via a suclamp and if I didn't 
use it, it is a certau I'd be getiirg 
an estimate fro Campbell's. if 
you have a friend, relative or swee:- 


heart who is coniemonpleting 

into Broadway publicity. hit hm on 
the head with a heavy, blunt irstru- 
nent. In the long 1un, the blow will 
be comparatively soft. 

Pressagentry is herd work. 1 ought 
to know. I've weried as a seaman 
on a grimy freighter plying between 
San Pedro and the Orient; runner 
for a Wall St-ect brokerage house | 
during the bocm years, to waiting 
on tables in a Catskill Mountain re- | 
sort where, it seemed to me, ali the 


goin 


customers did wes eat. I've also} 
known what a scft job was I 
worked on a paper here in town 
where I came in at 2 p.m., five days 


a week: wrote a story and by 4 p. m., 
Club 


I was en route ty the Friars 

for a tussle with the Morning Tele- 

graph’s past pe-formance charts 
The general imp-<e'siol! among 


newspapermen is tnat pt blicity re- 
quires little effort and practically 
no talent on the part of the publicist 
Let's examine the above from left 
to right: 
Two Classifications 

Little effort: 

work which knows no hours 


Publicity is hard 
Pub- 


licity requires som2 intelligence and | 


a great deal of ingenuity. I don't 


know how other press’ agents work | 
but when I obtain a client, I act on | 
en- 


the assumption that the artist 
gaging me realizes that publicity is 
as integral a part of his career as a 
good role; a proper wardrobe or a 


competent manager. And if the 
actor has that much savvy, the p.a. 
has got to deliver the goods or find 


himself off the payroll. Some sage 
once uttered that heie are no two 
persons alike. Probably true. Acto1 
however, fall into two classification 


1.—The actor 
and doesn't care what 
about him as 
is mentioned 


who desires publicity 
s printed 
long as his name 
(Note to any of 


my clients who may read this 
I don’t mean you.) As long as 
you're selling service, you must 
satisfy the desires. So you work | 
long and hard writing reams 
of copy, hoping that half of 
it sees the light of type. You | 


send items to columnists quoting | 


your client with jokes he never 
said; link his with glam- 
our girls he doesn’t know (or 
won't know him): visiting stars 
with whom he may have passing 


name 


acquaintanceship end out re- 
leases that he vante ) 2 
studio for the lea n their forth- 
coming epic, ‘Reefermar Re 

venge You hustle a 1 and 
obtain endorsements for him to 


Sign; see to it that he gets to all 
of the better night club opening 
so the vill mention 
him as among those ‘ringsiding: 
dream up an exciting and ro- 
mantic backgrcund for. him 
though his true story isn’t ex- 
citing or romantic, and then go 


columni 





2 
out and peddle the story to the 
magazine and feature editors. 


As a rule, if vou handle the actor 
long enough, he'll tell you his 
‘life story’ as gcespel truth, for- 


getting that you created it for 


him. 
Brother, that kind of a client is 
hard work. 
2.—The discriminati: actor who 


insists on publicity which is al- 


ways in good taste, truthful and’ 


which, if printed, will aid in the 
furtherance of the actor's career 
That type of an actor gives you 
a mental goose and a 
pride. (Note to all of my cli 
I mean you! Howeve that 


sense ol 





1LS 


kind of a client is jouble diffi- 
cult to represent Every word 
you write about him must be 


weighed carefully to make sure 
from any angle. 
with a good 
generally a dull personality as 
far es publicity is concerned. 
You can't link him with girls he 


it won't offend 


An acto! 


doesn't know and even girls he 
knows are generally unexciting. 


If he’s married, the romance 
angle, of course, is eliminated. 
If he’s discriminating, he keeps 
out of saloons and the east 
And, if he’s all of 


the 
side boites 
that, 
about 
client 
cellent 
earned 

No tslent: I kncw a press agent 
who has no talent. He has no clients. 


With that kind of 
pay is generally ex- 
every dollar is well 


him. 
the 
but 


mind is | 


what the hell can you write | 


Strong Frails 


| 


The Capitol, N. Y.. first b 
Broadway house to go all-femme 
ushers. found its new staff of 30 
girls more than capable to cope 


with the crowds this week. espe- 
cially with the smash ‘In Which 
We Serve’ (UA) business at this 
house 

It was a 
Loew-Metro 


real test for this 


showcase. 








‘Tries 2 A.M. Matinee To 
Woo Late War Workers 


' 
| Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 3. 
Manager Lester Pollock, of Loew’s, 
will try Tuesday night War Workers 
This is first 
itest of the kind by a downtown 
' 
| theatre, Saturday 
ee ; : 
night presentations of all 
| houses have been successful 
Lincoln, nabe, tried War Worker 
shows last spring but dropped them 
jafter a few weeks of virtually no 
| patronage. Some exhibitors say 
workers are too tired 
shift to do 
‘into bed. 


shows starting at 2 a.m. 


although late 


major 


after night 





) Ft. Worth Interstate Managers 
In Shifts; Theatre-Exchange Shorts 


Fort Worth, Jan. 3. 
Five Interstate Circuit theatres 
here and two at Arlington, 15 miles 
east. have new managers for New 
Year's. Interstate city manager Frank 


Weatherford started the promotions | 
| when he received the resignation of | 


Marsline K. Moore who gave up the 
Worth ~:anagement to. give full 
time to his 2,000-acre ranch near 
Bonham, Tex 

Raymond Jones, Hollywood mana- 
ger, succeeded Moore. Bill Farns- 
worth, Majestic manager, took Jones’ 
old post. Lowell T. Bodiford, Park- 
way manager, succeeded Fransworth 
at Majestic. Clyde Allen, in charge 


at the Tivoli, went to Parkway and 


C. E. Richardson, who had _ been 
treasurer at the Worth, took over 
the Tivoli management. Harold Ep- 


pes, Varsity treasurer, became man- 
ager of the Aggie and Texan thea- 
tres at Arlington to replace Al Pet- 


erson, who entered the army. 
Yergin to N. Y¥., Tod to Chi 
Irving Yergin, field exploitation 

representative for Warner Bros. in 


Chicago territory, has transferred to 
the home office to work on special 


events and exploitation. Ted Tod 
shifted from Kansas City zone to 
succeed Yergin at Chicago 

| Ex-Toledo Mgr. a Looey 
Toledo, Jan. 3 

| He sard M. Feigley, Jr., former 


of the Palace, Toledo, has 
sioned a lieutenant in 
the Army Air Force and sent to the 
Arn Air Pase at Greenville, S. C 
as a member of a bomber squadron. 
| His father is manager of the Rivoli 
| Toledo 

Robert 


anager 


peen comm 


Irelan, another forme 


manager of the Palace, is now at 
| the Ordnance’ w,iotor 3ase Fort 
Lewis, Wash He was succeeded at 
the Palace by Bill Callaway, now 
|!out of show business, and the pres- 
}ent manager at the Palace is Miss 
Angela Krupp. Judith Lubit is an- 


other local woman executive, re- 
cently named assistant manager of 
Loew’s Esquire. 

Dale Oswald, formerly manager of 
the Pantheon, is now at Camp For- 
Eldine Dennis, formerly 


jest, Tenn 


F tant manager of the Rivoli, suc- 
ceeded him at the Pantheon W 
ul I Roland. formerly assistant 
nanager of the Paramount, Steuben- 
le, O., has become assistant man- 


ager at the Rivoli, replacing Denni 
Northey Back to Old Love 
| Seattle, Jan. 3 

Arthu Northey, formerly with 
| Turne & Dahnken circuit San 
Francisco, is back in show biz. as 
assistant mgr. at Music Hall, 
Bill Hamrick is manager. It’s a 
Hamrick-Evergreen house. 

Helen Harper, new assistant to 
Don Geddes, manager of Orpheum, 
also H-E theatre. She’s former 
cashier. 


Mirisch’s Appointments 
Harold J. Mirisch, chief film buyer 
j}and booker for RKO theaters, has 
oppointed Jack Lamont to. han- 
dle out-of-town theatre bookings 
vhile Robert Sherman was upped to 
special assistant to Mirisch. Max 
Fellerman continues as booker of 
RKO houses in the metropolitan New 
York area. 


Dave Levin to Providence 





Providence, Jan. 3. 
Dave Levin, formerly of RKO 
State. New Brunswick N. J., ha 
| take vel nanagership of RKO 
Albe l George 


where 


, French, who has gone into Officers’ 
| Training School. French was given a 
| farewell party by theatremen at the 
Biltmore. 
Bamfords in Suit 
Carl R. Bamford, president, Pub- 
lix-Bamford theatres, Asheville, N.C.. 
|}and wife named defendants in $35 
000 automobile accident suit 
L. Wolcott, plaintiff, alleges she wa 
injured when alighting from Bam- 
ford car, driven by Mrs. Bamford 
| General denial entered 


Portland, Ore., Shakeup 

Portland, Ore., 

A general shakeup of Hamrick- 

Evergreen theatre personnel has 

taken place over the past few weeks, 
with these major changes: 

Frank Newman, Jr., former man- 

| ager of the big Paramount, has gone 


2] 


gan. 3 


be Seattle as that city’s film booker. 
Zollie Volchok moved from manager- 
| ship of the Orpheum to the Para- 
mount. Virgil Faulkner is now man- 
lager of the Orpheum and Frank 
|Breal, formerly Oriental boss. has 


ltaken over management of the News- 
| ree] 

Vic Keedy, former manager of 
| Hollywood theatre, is going 
| Navy and Rex Hopkins, 
manager of the 


into the 
ex-assistant 





anything but tumble | 


-|GOOD BYE ‘EYE WASH’ 


Vet Exploiteer Grateful for Craft's New Order 


By TERRY TURNER 





If the war, with its curtailment of 
foreign revenue necessitating the 
draining of every penny from the 
domestic market, has done nothing 
else than eliminate ‘eye wash’ pub- 
licity men from the rank and file 
of exploitation, it has done the in- 
dustry a great and lasting good. It 
has also rendered a great service to 
the sincere and capable exploitation 
men in the field, who have spent 
years at their trade against the odds 
of ‘eye wash’ boys who breeze in 
and out of a territory, put up a sign 
in a window just for a minute and 
a picture, or hang a banner across 
the street, also for a minute and a 


} picture. 


The 


fact that the film  sup- 
posedly exploited in this manner, 


opened very badly meant nothing to 
this particular field ex- 
pert. He had his orders to stunt a 
picture for the company’s 
organ, no matter what the 

executives at. the 


species of 
house 
that the home of- 
fice had the feeling that everything 
was hunky dory. The fact that the 
exchange manager, whose responsi- 
bility it is to see that the film 
opens good and holds up, might 
whisper to the sales or division man- 
ager on his next trip around never 
occurred to these ‘eye wash’ boys. 
The situation is radically changed 
The field men with the major 


iow 


companies, in most instances, have 
;} become part of the local exchange 
operations. With RKO-Radio Pic- 
itures at least, no one man _ has 


more 


$35.- | 


than two exchange territories 


jand in some cases. only one. 
He has a desk in the headquar- 
ters exchange, the use of. sten- 


S idie | 





Paramount, now 
rules the Hollywood. 
| Kenneth Hughes, former manager | 
of Music Box, kas been made city 
manager for the firm at Vancouver 
Washington 

Jimmy) O'Connell, former city 

manager of Evergreen Theatres in 
Eugene, Ore., enlisted in the Army. 
and Harold Wyatt, assistant, took 
over the duties of management in | 


that 


PASS THE HAT DODGE 
FOR SUNDAY BLUE LAW 


Memphis, Jan. 3 


The management of an 


indepen- 
dent theatre 


may have found the 
ay to beat Mississip S notoriou 


he ionatior 


plexed authoritie cratching tk 


head House simply 
ushered the 
and then 


opened 
customers to their 
accepted 


up, 
seats 
contributors in 


;any amounts 


| 


| 


volunteered by the 

patrons. Most of the payees came 
through with the standard take. 

Notion was adopted while Su- 

preme Court action is being awaited 

on constitutionality of state’s 102- | 

, year-old law prohibiting all sorts of 


exhibitions 
bull-fighting 
Fight has 


year 


from bear-baiting to 
(but not 
under way nearly a 


baseball JP 
been 


head this spring. 
Meanwhile, the Joy 


reported Jam 


med aisles for its first ‘donation 
show’ and the largest ‘receipts’ of 
}any day in the week except Satur- 
| day City Attorney W. E. Morse 
opined that he doubts the probabilits 
of charges being brought 
operation continues on the ent 


, ® * j 
now and should come to a court | 


ographers and is 


activities by 


directed in his 
the branch and 
whom he must 
arly as he does 
The blame or praise for a 
bad opening is his alone, 
and he hasn't the time for eye wash 
That means nothing to the 4 
the picture, 
home office. 


district 
managers, to report 
as regul to the home 
office ; 


700d or 


gross ol 


the exchange or to his 


More Radio Contacts | 
Added to his duties are radio con- 
tact With newspaper space for 


pictures shrinking, there is the 
necessity for greater radio coverage. 


He must work as hard at planting 


transcriptions as he does newspaper 
space, and he has become the man 
of the hour in arranging total bud- 


gets with the exhibitor in 

company participate 
Adding up all these duties 

the fact that he mu 


which his 


plus 
t report to his 


exchange office at the same hour as 


i 0 ¢ e over r doesn’t 
ime f ey ash’ pub- 
If he did he oul only be 

re ect ; othe lutie 
The mere fact that motion picture 


executives are only interested in 


grosses, and particularly the grosse: 
the domestic market, is a boon to 


+4 


field or exploitation men, who, in 
the main, know what road to take 

that end Previously they had 
been harassed by incompetent ‘One 
Shot Olins,” who breezed in for a 


day. promised much and gave noth- 


g and got their phoney picture and 


equally phoney report off to the | 
company’s house organ editor the 
same = night The fact that they 
nigt ive been discourteous to the 
exnibditol e newspape! or otner 
) t id little effe them, fon 
‘ e { ly r 
B Ul yu t} I ict ( l 
1 to nave ose ¢ ct look 
i t o é ( ) i Oo Tre- 
uned i e 1 ‘ 1 ( ' 
é tly ) ) ‘ 1Ob 
A field job and must be a ! 
portant as any other operation in a 
motion picture exchange. It means 
contact, not only with newspapers, 
radio and exhibitors, but missionary 
work for the branch managers and 
salesmen, who now really have a 


job to do in selling in blocks of five. } 


}and with very little time out for 
fraternizing with the press or ex- 
hibitors. With man power decreas- 
ig in theatre ranks, the exhibitor 
s leaning more and more on the 
field man and the producer and dis- 
tributor assist him in selling his 
p ict to the fullest extent 


Theatre Experience Valuable _ 


I have found that a field man with 


theatre experience is the best ean- 
idate for the job. First of all. he 
knows about what any theatre can 
‘Oss On the average and does not 


‘ 


before an exhibi- 


cost, so | 


in the wool newspaperman does not 
always have that experience and is 
prone to think his day’s work is 
done when he has contacted che 
motion picture editors, who can only 
give him a limited amount of space, 
A former radio expert without thea- 
tre experience is generally in his 
heart an undiscovered commentator 
and knows nothing about 
budgets and cares less for news- 
paper contacts, whom he will some- 
times claim never gave radio 
thing anyhow. 

So the war has helped the earnest, 
industrious field or exploitation 
man. Uncle Sam’s first assist was to 
draft many of the ‘eye wash’ boys, 
His second was the curtailment of 
foreign grosses, which led the execu- 


theatre 


any- 





tive to think in only terms of do- 
mestic returns and to know ‘eye 
| wash’ does not help him get in the 


| 

| money. It also helped him see the 
light that bankers really do exude 
ice water and cry glue, and that, in 
the end, a field man with common 
sense, a fair knowledge of the busi- 
ness of exhibiting, a pleasing per- 
sonality and working in harmony 
with the branch manager and sales- 
man, is a definite asset and a fixture 
in this business of motion pictures. 





Jan. 26 Deadline 
For Theatres On 
~ Coal Changeover 





Theatres 
places of 


dancehalls and all other 


amusements, as well as 


heating 





apparatus have been elimi- 
nated from the petroleum priority 
lists in 17 eastern states, and, there- 
fore, will be unable to obtain fuel, 
according to U. S. rationing and oil 
industry men in New York 
While official priority lists have 
not been issued in Washington as yet, 
it is the consensus of opinion in the 
| Fuel Administrator’s office there is 
| no likelihood amusement places will 
| have a chance to obtain any fuel. 
| In the first drafts of priority lists, 


. +}, 
Wil 


postoffices, hospitals, war plants 
and other essential industries topping 
the heavy fuel oil 

etc., were placed at the very bottom 
When a final check of oil for the I’ 


Cl 


section, theatres, 


i { sf 
| state was made, supplie were at 
}such a critically low ebl insulfi- 
cient to supply the ‘must’ establish- 
ments—-amusements were dropped 


entirely, it was said 


Although in a majority of ca 


especially in the key cities, theatres 
have been converted from oil to coal, 
|}there are still many, particularly 


| nabes and in small towns, which have 
!failed to heed the warning to con- 
sean’ issued several month War 
| Production Board spokesmen realiz- 


ago 


| ing the laxity of some owners would 
i 
| re sult in hardship state they will co- 
| operate in every way to a t in 
last-minute conversion 

Jal 26 is the deadline for ct 


el WPB official in Ne y ‘ 


1 eastern theatre owners Cc 4 
obtain priority for materials and 
bor to make the change providing 
hey filed their request before tne 

| deadline 
Deliveries 
The majority of theatres that used 
oil have changed over to coal but 
those that have not yet done this 


may find difficulty in getting deliv- 


eries on the necessary grates and 
other material, as well as the coal 
itself. Most coal companies now 
will not guarantee delivery until 


four weeks after an order is placed. 

Reported that in some parts of the 
country theatre operators are hiring 
empty lots adjacent to theatres for 


the purpose of storing coal, while 


in Brooklyn a new company has 
been formed known as Coal Docks, 
Inc., which will store coal to be 


picked up by a consumer as needed. 


This organization will service all 
| orders, accepting the coal direct 
from the mines and store it as well 


the 
company is 


as truck it to 
quired. The 
I theatre circult in the Create! 


area 


consumer as re- 


I Vv 
iN. X 





film exchanges, equipped with oil- 
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| NEW YORK 


FIRST WEEK 


$/4,60 


WITH ONLY 


2715 
JIMMY DORSEY} 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Breaks his own previous house record... 


ESTABLISHING 
AN ALL TIME HIGH | 


BILL BURTON GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORP. 


New York - Chicago - Hollywood - Cincinnati - London 


pane eaten 
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in UD 
con 
of top 


theatres in 
limited amount of 


move 


top bracket pictures, 


walking 


from their cheaper 


which 


have predominated the quantity of 
been released since | 
the beginning of sound films. 








‘Reap the Wild 


"Yankee Doodle 


Paty of Big run 
Coming Up in 1943 








I on 


Metro having 16, 


, depending on musicals, 
: cleared th 


~ released 


ago , and which to date 
as brought in more than $20,000,009 
iges and — 


, still is in 


a 


1041 


terrific 


advanced box- 


its take 
to the 


Cecil B. De Mille’s 
second in 


o 


$5,500, - 
vhile 


f the third 
looks like $5,000,000 as 


for its 
may 


1 to its 


season 18 


i 


000.000 for 


ory, with 
RKO 
i, Columbia 5, and 
‘Flying 
ilm turned out b: 
» $1.000.090 and 


ai, 


ira 
W ar 
y | 
Nn i 
©T) 
7 
DOXO. 


etc., anc 


ata: Plenty of War Biggies 


)Tu Find You,’ 








I - 
Thirty-seventh PWARTETY Anniversary 
e i @ . 
tt 
FIX ross i Mi llions 
FIX & ss } : 
— Continued from 3 aa _— 
‘Seven Days Leave’ $1,200,000 | Hayden, William Holden, Rudy Va}. 
pre ld Li th ae ; ‘lee, Bruce Cabot, McDonald Car 
E ‘Magnifice merbsons’ . .$1,000,000 , aid Carey, 
Osst ri | The Go en ist at Magnificent A :) | Don Castle, Richard Denning. Rob- 
n pee 1 t0P P d $1, 000, 000 Mark UNITED ARTISTS jert Preston, Richard Webb and Fred. 
ode ive¢ ole > ‘ . } . 
asse T. Be or Not to Be’......$1,500,000 | Tick Henry, and will likely lose 
as they |., : €} 300.000 Alan Ladd, a newcomer of ‘42 as g 
I ‘extimatea | ~Orsean Brothers’ .+++-. $1,300,000 | tar early this year. 
I ‘Shanghai Gesture’ ,...... .$1,100,000 Columbia also lost seven that in- 
| I er ' 2 ‘Jungle Book’ .............$1,300,000 | clude the western starring team of 
| \ Pa sse ayde ¢ Ty) ‘ 
en $2.300.008 ‘Sundown’ seoveves vs 000,008 Rus ell Hayde od and Bob Wills, and 
( ( . Da rig ‘ rs | featured lead, Glenn Ford. The other 
C Thre rue $1,500,000 ‘Moon and Sixpence’ ..... $1,200,000 | our comparative newcomers on the 
\ for e Eagle The $1,200,000 |‘I Married a Witch: ... $1,100,000 | Columbia list include Roger Clark, 
I e Squad n’ and ‘Fly- $1.900.000 : ; | Larry Parks, Bruce Bennett and 
In Which We Serve $1,600,000 COLUMBIA | William Wright. 
ed by United Art- paren ) ‘My Sister EiJeen’ .. . .$2,200,000 Universal loses Broderick Craw. 
assified in this group as | $1,800,000 | Were Never Lovelier’... $1,600,000 | ford, Robert Cummings, both of 
( nder the 1943 subjects for $1,800,000 | “The Invaders’ $1 300.900 whom had vood boxoffice values, 
ffite $1,800,000 |... ee ee as well as Alan Hale, Jr., Robert 
31 600,000 | alk of the Town’........$1,100,000 | Stack and Don Porter, 


Abboti-Costello B.0. 
Toppers With $8,000,000 


Comedies, strictly of the ‘apist 
variet) yee stuffed with Praesens of 
hoke and corn, proved to be good 


| boxoffice fodder for high bracket 


takes. In this group there were three 
Abbott & Costello films turned out 
by Universal that will show close to 


$6,000.000 in return for that com- |: 


pany, while ‘Rio Rita,’ a musical this 


team made at Metro, is a cinch to} 
|wind up with $1,800,000, which makes 


the two former burlesque comics the 
most potent boxoffice element of the 
industry in 1942 with their ability to 
entice close to $8,000,000 in rentals 


jend percentages from the exhibs. 


__ Laffs Pa Pay Off y Off Big emai: | 


The comedy pictures that scored 
in the top coin brackets are ‘Ride 
‘em Cowboy,’ ‘Pardon My Sarong,’ 
‘Who Done It,’ all A. & C. Universal 





films; ‘Hellzapoppin,’ ‘My Favorite 
Blonde,’ ‘George Washington Slept 
Here, ‘Major and the Minor,’ ‘Palm 
Beach Story,’ ‘Take a Letter Darling,’ 
‘My Sister Eileen,’ ‘Lady Has Plans,’ 


Once Upon a Honeymoon,’ ‘Ball of 
Fire and ‘Here We Go Again,’ 
tarring Fibber McGee & Molly and 
dgar Bergen, which is second film 
this trio turned out for top takes 
inder the RKO banner. 

In the straight musical classifica- 
yn there are 19 features. Though 
the song writers have not come into 
their own as they did here 15 years 
ago, studios are getting them into the 
fold again and with war going on 
indications are that musicals with 


E 


all sorts of subject matter and light}. 


skeins will be turned out in very 
big proportions for the next season 
The boys knowing they can get re- 
turns for the lavish extravaganza 
type of film will go to it as they did 
n the beginning of sound, when 
musicals were the tops of the gross- 


Yank Doodle Dandy,’ topper 
i class; ‘Holiday Inn.’ 
Road to Morocco,’ ‘Babes on Broad- 


way, ‘Shores of Tripoli,’ ‘Bambi,’ 
‘You Were Never Lovelier,’ ‘Rio 
Rita,” ‘Ship Ahoy, ‘Panama Hattie 
‘For Me and My Gal,’ ‘Louisiana 
Purchase,’ ‘Fleet’s In,’ ‘Song of the 
Islands,” ‘My Gal Sal,’ 
Serenade,’ ‘Orchestra Wives,’ ‘Ice- 
land’ and ‘Springtime in the 
Rockies 

In the dramatic group there were 
51 films, or more than half of the 
high power coin-getters that were 
trictly dramatic subject matter, 
ninus war but with a bit of comedy 

rir In this group are ‘Re 


V W H Gree W: i 
\ S ( ‘Mag ice! 
Pride f e Yankee 
. Gesture To Be or Not 
B Jungle Book,’ ‘Moon and Six 
ence [I Married a Witch,’ ‘Spoilers 
Broad Invisible Agent,’ ‘Be 
twee Us Girls,’ ‘Pittsburgh.’ ‘They 
Died With Their Boots On, ‘Juke | 
Girl,’ ‘All Through the Night,’ ‘Man 


Who Came to Dinner,’ ‘Male Animal,’ 
‘Kings Row,’ ‘In This Our Life,’ ‘Gay 
Sisters,” ‘Now Voyager,’ ‘Gentleman 
Jim.’ ‘They All Kissed the Bride,’ 
‘Talk of the Town,’ ‘Johnny Eager 
‘Woman of the Year,’ ‘Courtship of 
Andy Hardy,’ ‘Tortilla Flat,’ ‘Bugle 


|Sounds,’ ‘Tarzan’s New York Ad-| ~ 


venture,’ ‘Cross Roads,’ ‘Somewhere 


lown,’ ‘Great Man’s Lady,’ ‘Beyond 
the Blue Horizon,’ ‘Forest Rangers’ 
Remember the Day,’ ‘Son of Fury,’ 
roxie Hart,’ ‘10 Gentlemen From 
West Point,’ ‘This Above All,’ ‘Tales 
of Manhattan,’ ‘Black Swan,’ ‘Sulli- 
van’s Travels, ‘Bahama Passage,’ 


‘Are Husbands Necessary?’ and ‘This |‘ 


Gun for Hire.” Rather unusual in 


this group there were two remakes 
rs there |from Universal that proved succe 
the war |ful, ‘Spoilers’ and ‘Broadway.’ 


|‘White Cargo’ 
‘For Me and My G 


PARAMOUNT 


‘Road to Morocco 


‘Tauisions Purchase’ 


‘My Sewuiihe Blonde’ 
‘Beyond Blue Horizon’ 


‘Tales of Manhattan’.... 


To Shores of Tripoli’ 


‘Footlight Serenade’ 


WARNER BROS. 


‘Footlight | 


‘Hellzapoppin’ 


Yank at Eton,’ ‘White | 
Cargo, ‘Corsican Brothers, ‘Sun- |. 


‘Once Upon Honeym 
‘Pride of the Yankees’ 


$1,000,000 
$6,000,000 
$3,000,000 
$1,800,000 
$1,600,000 
$2,000,000 


$2,500,000 | 


$5,200,000 


$4,000,000 | 
$3.750,000 | 


$3,500,000 
$2,750,000 
$1,650,000 
$2,500,000 
$2,000,000 
$1,800,000 


$?2 500,000 


~~ 


$1.700,000 
$1,250,000 
$1,500,000 
$1,150,000 
$1.100.000 
$1,000,000 
$1,050,000 


$l. 00.000 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 


$2,800,000 
$3,000,000 
$2,600,000 
$2,400,000 
$2,300,000 
$1,700,000 
$1,700,000 


$1,600,000 | 


2,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
$1,400,000 
$1,300,000 


$ 1.250.000 


€ ww 
—_ 


$1.100.000 
$1.106.000 
$ 1.000.000 
$5.000.000 
>4 

t {) ) 

350.000 
S$? 200.000 


$2.550.000 
$2.000.000 
$1.100.000 
$1,000,000 


$1.700.000 


$1,100,000 
+» | ¢ 
$1500 ) 


S$? 000.000 
$2 000.000 


$1.300.000 


$2.000,000 
$2,200,000 
$1,800,000 
$1,700,000 
$1,750,009 
$1,250,000 
$1,100,000 
$1,100,000 
$1,100,000 
$1,000,000 


$1.000.000 


2.600.000 





2,200,000 
$1,860,000 
1 


$1,500,000 


$1.700,000 


450,000 | Mature, John Payne, Cesar Romero, 


300.000 | 


They All Kissed Brice’ $1,000,000 


REPUBLIC 


Flying Tigers’ $1.500.000 


That Ceiling Bugaboo 


RKO’s biggest loss of four was 
Tim Holt, a western star who did an 
important job in getting top money 
for his type of product. The others 
| were stock players, which included 
| Jack Briggs, Robert Smith and Lee 

| Bonnell. 


| Gene Autry, top western star of 
Strikes Ominous Note the business, was a heavy | 


Though 1942 was a healthy year, 


| 1943, which will bring out product | 


that would reach the 1943-44 market 
mostly, is a big problem. That is 


caused by the matter, of course, of | 


wage ceilings. The $67,200 bracket, 
if it sticks, would spell plain murder 


to the industry. The morale would | 


be shot, people would figure out just 
what they would or would not do 


layers would quit t sc oy | ; : , 
vn se juit the screen after | Raymond, William Bakewell, Charles 
; one or two pictures for the balance 


of the year, try Broadway, toy 


not. It’s really serious. 

However, the studios were quite 
foresighted in the matter of getting 
t product. Most of the companie 
ive already completed product foi 
the 1942-43 season, and, as well, have 


pictures out of the cutting room fot 
the 1943-44 season. This was don 
before the film stringencies went into 


effect, and, with the cutting of prin 


|footage, many of the studios als 


started wielding the scissors on 


scripts that would go into lower | 


bracket cheap westerns, serials, etc 
This will mean that the $100,000 to 
$150,000 film will be scarce for the 
nev season coming up. Talent 
vhether new or old in these field 
hould they have personality and act- 
ing ability, will be brought into the 


ranks of the better grade films, and | 


as a result of the large war loss due 
to move of acting manpower to the 


| different branches of the service, the 
|new and revived blood may become 


important screen factors before the 
end of this year. 


Metro’s Star Power 


Hard Hit by War 


There were 74 stars and featured 
players who went into uniform for 
Uncle Sam and John Bull in the last 


18 montl Many were established 
stars of years standing, while other: 
ire the newcomers who were just be- 


Metro got a terrific shock to its 
nale money contingent in losing 12 
top rankers during that time, with 
ndications that Mickey Rooney, Rob- 
ert Taylor and Spencer Tracy may 


augment the list this year The 
illop that Metro got from 
Y y Ve! ri ime ire y 
( Ja Ste i 
e oft ) € fT h 


lui I l Lew Ayre Dar 
Daily, Jr Douglas McPhail, Robert 
Montgomery tobert Sterling, Ray 
McDonald, Richard Ney, Van Heflin 
Melvin Douglas and Richard Quine 
the latter-a newcomer on the roste) 
whom the company counted gn in 
getting places. 


Ww arners’ “412 a | 





Warners’ “toll was also 12, headed 
by George Brent, Wayne Morris. 
Ronald Reagan and Jeffrey Lynn, 
and also included newcomers that 
were being groomed, such as Her- | 
bert Anderson, Russeli Arms. Low- 
ell Barrington, George Campeau, 
Keith Douglas, Rowland Drew. 
Craig Stevens and Ray Montgomery. 

Ten of the top 20th-Fox man- 
power were taken by Uncle Sam. 
They are Tyrone Power, who goes 
in this week; Henry Fonda. Victor 


ward - ‘ . } 
John Howard and George Holmes. 
Latter was only newcomer and not 
a Star. 


larawn _ ] P 
Paramount lost 10 men of boxof- 


fice " e to the lifferer + bi inche 
i i WMidl ii . 

thea aT ila *}, y . ] 
t service They are Sterling 


| equipment, was released to the re¢ 
| lar theatres early in the year and did 
| a substantial biz to add to its origin! 


itheatres from first runs down throu 


10ss to Re- 
|nublic when he went into the Air 
| Force almost a year ago as a tech- 
nical sergeant. 
| Other two losses at Republic in- 
|cluded Ray Middleton and Bill 
Shirley. 
Important — Freelancers | 


| Important freelancers who | went 
'into the service were: Dougias Fair- 
banks, Jr.. George O'Brien, Gene 








Buddy Rogers, Gilbert Roland, Bur- 


. i gess Meredith, Tony Martin, Grant 
around with new plays, and whkat 


Withers and William Orr 
Five top names of the industry 
went under the British flag: Lau- 


rence Olivier, Leslie Howard, Rich- 
ird Green, David Niven and Leslie 
Fenton, actor-directo! 


Coward’s ‘Serve’ (UA) 
Will Probably Top Alll Brit. 


Although British production not 
represented on the list of $1,000,000 
and over grdéssers for 1942, there is 
little doubt but what Noei Coward's, 
‘In Which We Serve,’ will roll up 

not only in excess of that figure, 
but the largest American gross of 
all time for a British-made film 


Latter picture could not be 
| grouped in the 1942 releases, as it 


was making bows to American audi- 
ences during the past week, and 


| general selling had not been 

|started by United Artist ex- 
changes. 

Most interesting reissue of the 


a] ‘ ] ’ “ct q 

year was Charlie Chaplins Gojia 
- ee 

Rush Picture, made as a_ Slien 


1925, had titles eliminated and 
sdded » oO i do 

; } ) Ty 
O ’ f ple yut as 
entertainment for the general audi- 
ence. Picture gros sed plenty of 
coin in its re-run 17 years after 
O tinal release. with total slated to 


“1E 
hit close to the $1,000,000 mark 


he most ic- 


‘Gold Rush’ has been 


cessful of silent re ues po t-sound. 


) 
tit 


Ber ; ‘i 
| After a number of unsuccessful at 


tempts for such reissues, Chaplin ob- 


Lserved to a group of friends, dur- 
. : seh 
ing a round-robin discussion, that 
a silent reissue—if done in the rignt 
way would be acceptable to the 
public as modern entertainment The 
( y j ’ et out to demonstr te » 
R > 

ay 
Y 
’ T ( 
; 
Unique Trio’s Encore 
] e€ tne top ro } ot ree 
yea! were tossed oul nto genel 


elease for another turn through t 
tre bookings during the yea! D 


O. Selznick’s ‘Gone With the Wina 


| received first routing to the exhibs al 
| regular theatre scales, and added a 
| couple of million more to its all-time 
| gross. Walt Disney’s ‘Fantasia.’ which 


|had previously been roadshowed 10 
key cities with its own Fantasound 


Olle 
FU 


gross Warner’s ‘Sergeant York,’ 
which previously had made (tk 
rounds of theatre bookings at aa- 
vanced admish scales, went to tne 
| the subsequents for datings at resu- 
lar scales. ‘York’ failed to do the biz 
expected in its return trip. As it had 
only a few months between the last 
subsequent run bookings at advanced 
admish before it went out again fro! 

the top deluxers at regular pr 


Year i mportant to snow tne pty 
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—— 
lic trend towards filmusicals, with 
practically all of this type of product 
—necessarily turned out with hefty 
budgets and high-priced talent—hit- 
ting into the 1,000,000 or over circle. 
This is in comparison to the past sev- 
eral years, when the filmusical for- 
mula was acceptable but not smash 
entertainment. But key is apparen‘ 
from those in the heavy brackets 
with trend towards mixing the mu- 
sical numbers with more than pass- 
ingly logical story and plenty of 
comedy. And producers discovered 
that the latter ingredients were more 
jmportant for the customers than ex- 
pensive and elaborate production 
numbers that had been the generai 
rule in past years. 

With all companies of major stand- 
ing, and the fast-coming Republic 
slipping through with its first $1,000,- 
000-grosser in ‘The Flying Tigers,’ 
studio execs got reports on the zoom- 
ing boxoffices during the summer 
season, when grosses kept rising in- 
stead of dropping in the usual sea- 
sonal fashion, and theatres found biz 
so healthy that top pictures were 
being held over for extended runs 
beyond usual bookings, these reports 
decided studio heads and producers 
to concentrate on top pictures aimed 
for the $1,000,000 or more gross. 
Republic lost its top b.o. personality 
during the year, when Gene Autry 
went into the Air Corps, and that 
meant that at least two films it wouid 





But Wotta Dream 





= 

A day-dreamer stated at 
Loew’s how wonderful it would 
be to book Hitler, on a scaffold, 
in Loew's State on Broadway. 

‘Not bad,’ said Leo Cohen, of 
station WHN, ‘but let’s sell him to 
Paramount, where, if he gets a 
good picture like ‘Road to Mo- 
rocco’ he can hang for as much 
as seven weeks.’ 








have had in the healthy gross class | 
did not reach the cameras. The Autry | 
loss is being keenly felt. 

Most of the studios in early sum- 
mer started retrenchment on the ac- 
tion and western type of films a‘ 
moderate budgets, sensing the possi- 
bility of a cut in footage available 1o 
them. It is likely that the 1943 cal- 
endar year, as a result, will have a} 
most meagre supply of this calibre of 
picture, which has always been most 
receptively received and supported 
by the youngsters, who will be box- 
office mainstays in another decade. 





— Manpower Loss | 

The year also saw a loss of plenty 
of top manpower in the creative 
ranks, which included producers, 
writers and directors, as well a: 
cameramen and other 
who have been inducted into 
armed forces of the nation. 
Darryl Zanuck, 
up post at 20th-Fox to devote 
himself to combat films, and the 
studio realigned its setup under W1l- 
liam Goetz, company vice prexy. Re- 
sult was that producers were given 
more producer responsibility 
they had been previously. Result of 
this change will be manifest this 
year, when the crop of films that th 
lot producers turned out on their 
own, without the Zanuck direction 
and supervision, are relased. Inside 
has it that three or four important 
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grossers have been turned out under | Lana 


the new plan. 


Several Name Directors 


Now in Gov’t Service 


Frank Capra, John Ford, Anatole 
Litvak, William Keighley, William 
Wyler, John Huston, Jack 
Paul Sloane are some 
directors who have dropped 
mercialized direction for 
recording of film. They were con- 
sidered tops in their class, 
Wyler having completed ‘Mrs. Mini- 
ver,’ top money film of the year 
before putting on his uniform. 

There has been tightening up in 
the directorial ranks. No new sen- 
Sational boxoffice directors cropped 
up during the year, but it is most 
likely that a couple are sure to ap- 
pear during 1943, when probably 
some more of the industry top meg- 
gers will go into uniform. Besides 
Zanuck, in the executive ranks, Sam 
Briskin, Gene Markey, Irving Asher, 
Ed Grainger, Norman Krasna, Jerry 
Wald and a few others went into the 
service, with no new blood making 
replacement, outside of Sidney Buch- 
man, who took over Major Briskin’s 
duties at Columbia, giving that stu- 
dio, for the first time, a creative 
Writing head, instead of a business 
‘ead to supervise the artistic ac- 
Uvities at the plant. 

Of writers, too, 


the 
com- 


of 


ana 


there were an 
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abundance who went into service. 
Many of them jorned the Signal 
Corps, others went into Army Air 
Corps, while still another contingent 
is functioning as civilian specialists 
in turning out training films for the 
Signal Corps. Still others went into 
‘\ffice of War Information and other 
. Government and civilian propaganda 
units. Had not the industry had 
some foresight in script preparation 
it would have probably been hit for 
lack of writing talent of experience 
which would have resulted probably 
in a shortage of ready scripts to face 
the camera. 

The $25,000 ceiling ruling did not 
‘arrive to affect materially the in- 
come power of writers for the year. 
A few felt the axe, but most of them 
in the top bracket class have sold 
studios stories that entitled them to 
get payment, instead of being on 
the payroll when finding that Uncle 
Sam had them in the free labor class. 


] Loss 6f Top Male Stars 


The loss of top creative acting 
males, was not felt during 1942. 
Clark Gable and others of that top 
rank set to go into service, were all 
able to get a couple of important 
pictures under their belts that were 
released during the year. Jimmy 
Stewart alone was not so fortunate, 
but most of the others were. 

Metro, of course, felt its loss of 
top manpower at the boxoffice and 
may feel it more keenly this year 
should additional of its big male 
magnets go into uniform as looks 
likely at this time. 

20th Century-Fox also loses some 
real manpower during 1943, the main 
ones being Henry Fonda, already in 
the Navy, and Tyrone Power. Then 
there also are John Payne, just com- 
ing into stardom; Cesar Romero; 
John Howard, who was star-bound, 
and George Montgomery, who will 
probably flit out any day. 

The Warner list is not so potent 
from the b.o. angle, but players such 
as Ronald Reagan, Jeffrey 








missed terrifically, there is 
story material that has been tailored 
¢o their individual measures on 
hand. 


as 





technicians | 


than | 


Hively | 


patriotic | 


with | 


Virtually all the companies took 
the rap in this direction, and where 
star effort might have individually 
carried a picture, today it will re- 
quire combinations of personalities 
who had already taken their place 
in the casting of films that went out 
in 1942 or will hit the screen this 
year. 


Must Rely Largely 
Now on Femme Stars 


The femme contingent will play 
an important part in being boxoffice 
bait this year. The gals who have 
been and are being established will 
be relied upon to carry the balance 
of boxoffice weight for the new men 


in September gave | who will get equal billing with them 


on the screen. 


Lynn, | 
George Brent and Roland Drew will | 
| be 
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In Absentia 
With so many American film 
Stars serving the colors, and un- 
able to retain their boxoffice 
popularity while fighting for big- 
ger laurels, many of them would 
rate high with audiences of Free 
Nations in normal times. 
Following is the War Honorary 
List from a b.o perspective: James 
Stewart, Tyrone Power, Robert 
Montgomery, David Niven, Henry 
Fonda, Clarke Gable, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., Laurence Olivier. 











U’s mainstay for many years, has 
not been 100 potent during past 12 
months. 

Due to limited contract list of top 
value, with Abbott & Costello being 
the mainstays on comedy, the 
dramatic efforts made here are pro- 
cured through name stars brought 
in On one or two pic deals for the 
year. This applies to Columbia as 
well as to the independent group 
that produces for United Artists. 

Sam Goldwyn managed to develop 


a femme star in Theresa Wright, 
and had as his male tower of 
strength the old reliable Gary 


Cooper, with Walter Brennan, whom 
he has had under contract for sev- 
eral years, proving valuable support 
from acting standpoint. 

Hollywoed has had its best year, 
1942, in history. Its product has 
been unusually outstanding in force 
and entertainment value, and should 
manpower and Government limita- 
tions be as they are during 1943, 

















Yankee 








I,” he said, ‘I passed you six times 
and you didn’t speak to me.’ 





Drama critic John Mason Brown 
was invited to lecture on the drama 
recently at a Long Island training 
camp to 300 soldiers, eager to hear 
the latest report on the Broadway 
drama. Before the discourse, Mr. 
Brown told the boys to write down 
any questions that they wanted ito 
ask on slips of paper; he proposed to 
answer them at the end of his regu- 
lar lecture. One question stopped 
him for a moment. 

‘Will the speaker be so good,’ it 
read, ‘as to give us Carmen Miran- 
da’s telephone number?’ 





American newspapers have printed 
many columns recently about the 
romances that have sprung up be- 
tween American aviators and attrac- 
tive native lassies in Australia. An 
irate young Minnesota maiden wrote 
to her steady in Melbourne to de- 
mand, ‘What have those Australian 
girls that we haven't got?’ 

‘Not a single thing,’ replied the 
boy friend, ‘but they’ve got it here.’ 

The Axis leaders were playing 
contract bridge in Hitler’s mountain 
retreat. 

‘Three diamonds,’ said Goering. 

‘Four spades,’ said Goebbels. 

‘Five diamonds,’ said Von Ribben- 











there is no reason that it will not 
be in a more healthy shape at the 
end of the year. However, with the 
indications being that product may 
diminish in quantity, it is hardly 
likely that it will have as many pic- 
tures hitting over the $1,000,000 
gross mark as in 1942. 


Theatre Mors. 
Forgotten Man 
Beefs Increase’ 








Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 3. 


Theatre managers here are be- 
coming more and more disgruntled 
over the seven-day work week. Not 
only are they cut off from all nor- 
mal social life, but they claim the 
constant responsibility for crowds 
mostly with incompetent help is re- 





acting on their health and tempers. 





| was customary to have at least one 


|away for short periods occasionally, 


Femme stars who have come to 
the fore during the past year are 
quite numerous. The ingenue type, | 


versatility of acting, song and 
dance, got their breaks also. Femme 
who hit biggest strides was Greer 
Garson at Metro. Her strength has 
been such that she was able to 
earry through and bring Walter 
Pidgeon into stardom as result of 
‘Mrs. Miniver.’ Others who are tops 


with 


jon the Metro lot, and counted on 
|to offset ioss of male power, are 
Turner, Laraine Day and 


| Lucille Ball, who just came into the 
|Culver City setup. 

At 20th the top gal on the roster 
now is Betty Grable. Paramount 
had brought Dorothy Lamour to the 


top rung of the femme contingent 
making her equally important with 
its Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 

| Another biggie in that group is 
| Veronica Lake, and Betty Hutton 
| also shapes up great among. the 
| Junior star contingent there. Of the 
lold-time stars in femme_ group 


Claudette Colbert still 
in the Par menage. 

Warners still depends in its femme 
group on Bette Davis, top money 
getter on her end, with Errol Flynn 
still counted on the male top rung 
now that James Cagney has de- 
parted to produce on his own. Male 
starring strength is none too cor- 
pulent on this lot, with the femme 
contingent outside of Miss Davis 
j|being none too strong on the con- 
tract side. Ann Sheridan is 
most potent as far as the boxoffice 
is concerned, 

RKO, which had number of pic- 
jtures in top gravy class, depended 
mostly on freelance people to head 


is top ranker 





|service most likely now will not, 
view of the 38-year limit. 
| Universal ht to the fore 


Dia Barrym D 


has broug 
la re. Dea 


Before the manpower shortage it 


night off in two weeks and with an 
able assistant it was possible to be 


trop. 
‘One 
‘Pass. 
‘Pass.’ 
‘Pass.’ 


club,’ said Schickelgruber. 
’ 





Harry Hershfield tells the tale con- 
cerning Ginsberg’s dream that he 
was attending Hitler’s funeral with 
his son, Sidney. As the casket 
passed, Ginsberg hauled off and 
socked his son on the chin. 

‘Ouch, why did you do that to me?’ 
moaned the lad. 

‘So you'll never forget Hitler's 
funeral!’ responded Ginsberg, Sr. 





A Betty Grableish young beauty 
was watching drill one day. Sud- 
denly a rifle volley rang out. With 
a surprised scream, the lovely young 
lady shrank back directly into the 
arms of a young private who was 
standing behind her. ‘Oh,’ she stam- 
mered with a blush, ‘I was so fright- 
ened by the rifles. Won’t you please 
forgive me?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ spoke up 
the quick-witted private. ‘Let’s go 
over and watch the artillery.’ 





Our airplane plants are turning 
out*new bombers and fighter planes 
with dizzying speed. Last week at} 
Lockheed it is reported that they | 
built a plane in eight hours flat. Five | 
minutes later a pilot took off in it. 
Six hours later the plant received a| 





but in the last few months these 
assistants have been dispensed with 


}1n most cases and the rapid turn- 
over in usher and cashier staffs 
ladds greatly to the strain on the 
managers. 

Some already have quit to go 
into defense work. Others are 
plenty burned up and blame ab- 
sentee chain operation for ‘heart- 
less’ lack of consideration for the 





men on the firing line. 


GOUDEY CHEWING OVER 
IDEA TO SELL THEATRE 


Barrington Passage, N.S., Jan. 3. 
W. H. Goudey, of Boston, a native | 








son who stuck sucessfully to gum 
manufacturing until he sold out to 
the Wrigleys, and had a deluxe the- 


atre built to his order here, admits 


he bit off more than he can chew. 
I vading the ranks of the film ex- 
hibitors has not been profitable, so | 


he is eager to get out from under. | 
He wants Franklin & Herschorn to | 
add Goudey’s theatre to their list, 
but this chain is not looking with | 
favor on the proposal of the erst- | 
while chicle chief. 
Goudey’s, named after the owner, | 
seats 500, and is located in his birth- | 
place. He divides his time between 
Barrington Passage and Boston. 


Par’s New Scribe Teams 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 











casts. Rosalind Russell and Cary 
Grant have been the mainstays. |< 
Grant, who was figured going into}! 


in | Joan 


Two writing teams were signed by 
William Dozier, chief of Paramount's 
'scripting and story departments | 
during his recent literary prowling | 
New York. 
Allison and Murray Burnett | 
eck in Jan. 11 as a scribbling two- | 
me and Jerry n and Larry | 


Seele 
Te t{ work J 18 
t ’ i ‘ va . AU 


| ‘I killed ’undreds of Nazis.’ 


cable from him. 
It read ‘I am in Australia. Please | 


|} send motor.’ | 


Merle Oberon, the picture star, vis- | 
ited a military hospital on the out- | 
skirts of London, where she tried to | 
comfort the interned soldiers. ‘Did | 
you kill a Nazi?’ she asked one of the 
bedded boys. 

‘Yus, lady,’ he replied. 

‘Which hand did you use?’ asked | 
La Oberon. 

‘Me right ’and,’ informed the hero, 
whereupon Merle lifted the fellow’s | 
right hand and bestowed a kiss on it 
Then she ambled over to the next} 


bed, where the patient volunteered, | 


‘And which hand did you kill them 
with?’ 
The Tommy) 


ly, ‘I bit ’em to deatl 





leaned forward eager- 


’ he responded 

Joe E. Lewis says that the busiest 
man in the country today is 
the fellow been 
name all ships 
being built Kaiser 
also reports when his 


entire 
hired 
that are 

Lewis 


who has 
the new 
by Mr. 


that, 


tually turned pale before he exempt- 
ed him. ‘Is something serious the 
matter?’ asked Joe anxiously. 


‘Oh, nothing much,’ said the doc- | 


tor, vaguely, ‘but if I were you, from 
now on I wouldn’t bother ta begin 
any serial stories.’ 

An eagie-eyed M. P. pounced on a 
dusky young private who had possi- 
bly had one or two too many and was 
teetering a bit uncertainly on_ his 
path up Broadway. The M. P. whipped 
out his report book and said, ‘I will 
have to report you for this, buddy. 
What’s your name?’ 

‘Abenezer Winston Franklin Del- 
ano Winniporker Archibald Xavier 
... began the private. 

The M. P. snapped his book shul 


Continued from page 45 


to | 


draft | 


board doctor examined him, he ac-| c 
}producer, with 


Humor | 











ard put it back in his pocket. ‘Well, 
fella, don’t let me catch you again.’ 





They were dancing at the Stage 
Door Canteen. Said the soldier to 
the Hollywood baby star in his 
arms: ‘Do your eyes bother you?’ 


‘Why no,’ she said in some sur- 
prise. 
‘That’s funny,’ said he, ‘they're 


killing me.’ 





Two Frenchmen sat sipping cups 
of a colored liquid at a Champs 
Elysee restaurant. ‘Ugh,’ grunted 
one of the Frenchmen in disgust. 
‘This ersatz coffee is certainly ter- 
rible.’ 

‘Coffee, echoed the other one. 
‘Don’t be silly, man, this is tea we 
are drinking.’ 

At that moment the waiter ap- 
peared upon the scene. ‘Wouldn't 
you gentlemen like more chocolate?’ 
he asked. 

Possibly you remember seeing Pi- 
casso’s famous paimting of a Nazi 
massacre in Poland when it was 
shown recently at the New York 
World’s Fair. There are copies of 
it today all over the world. When a 
Gestapo agent raided Picasso’s home 
in Paris, he discevered the origina] 
of this painting. He turned to its 
creator in a rage. ‘Did you do this?’ 
he cried. 

‘No,’ was the reply, ‘you did.’ 


Studio Unions 
Will Give U. S. 
Full Support 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

Close cooperation with the Gove 
ernment in the war effort, includ- 
ing a no-strike policy for the du- 
ration, was voted by the Conference 
of Studio Unions. Meeting adopted 
a three-point program: 

‘That we work to the end of mak- 
ing the industry an integral part 
of the war program. 

‘That we work toward perpetua- 
tion of the democratic union proc- 
esses in solving problems involving 
member unions to the end that our 
participtation in the war may be 
maintained at its highest level. 

‘That we support the no-strike 
policy of organized labor and the 
use of Government agencies in set- 
tling labor differences.’ 


ALL-NIGHT FILMS DOT 
CALIF. DEFENSE AREAS 








Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 


Ten Fox-West Coast theatres in 
the Southern California sector are 
being operated on an_ all-night 


policy, all but one of them located 
on roads where war industry work- 
ers pass in the night when their 
shifts are done. The only one on a 
main street is the Iris, Hollywood 
blvd. Others are the Tower, Whit- 
tier, United Artists, Lyric, Bunny, 
Granada, Hermosa, Gateway, El 
Portal, and the United Artists in 
Pasadena, all spotted near airplane 
plants. 

Up north, the circuit is adopting 
the owl policy in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


Melford Producer On 
RKO’s Burley Queens 


Hollywood, Jan.: 3. 
RKO signed Frank Melford as a 
‘Queens of Bur- 
a musica? picture, his 





| lesque,’ 
| first job, 

Until recently he was associate 
|producer on the ‘Scattergood Baines’ 
| features. 


Tuttle Guides ‘Hostages’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Paramount handed Frank Tuttle 
the director task on ‘Hostages.’ the 
tale of Czechoslovakian under- 
ground warfare, based on Stefan 
Heym’s best-selling novel. 
Film is slated for an all-star 
but the only player definitely as- 
signed thus far is William Bendix. 
Picture goes into work about Jan. 
15, with Sol C. S ducer, 


as 





cast 





mlegel as pl 
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It’s all in this Big |B 


TRAILER— POSTERS — PROMOTION 


AMERICA CALLS ITS 






Heard ‘Round 
The World! 


PATRIOTIC SHOWMEN! 


(Have you sent in your Pledge?) 


JAN. 14th — GALA OPENING DAY AND 
NIGHT. City-wide parade all local organi- 
zations. Children Committee in costume 
of United Nations visits Mayor who pro- 
claims United Nations Week. Night cere- 
mony of cutting tape at theatre. 


JAN. 15th — INDUCTION NIGHT. Boys of 
foreign parentage going into service on 
stage with others. United induction cere- 
mony on stage with military pomp. 


JAN.. 16th..— CHILDREN’S. PARADE OF 
PENNIES: Throughout nation each child is 
bringing one cent to school. Great human 
interest stunt for photos and publicity. 


JAN. 17th — SERVICE AND PATRIOTIC 
CLUBS. Lineup all groups. Luncheon with 
speakers: Club night at‘theatre. 


JAN. 18th—FOREIGN COMMUNITY NIGHT. 
One or more nights, depending on popu- 
lation groups in your vicinity. Stage cere- 
mony if possible with groups in costume, 
singers, dancers, music of foreign-American 
sponsorship. 


JAN. 19th—MISS UNITED NATIONS 
NIGHT. Culmination of Beauty Contest 
of all nations, with newspaper tie-up. 
Local entrants publicized in advance. 


Finalists appear on stage in costume for 
judging. 


JAN. 20th — MOTHERS’ VICTORY NIGHT. 
Invite the mothers of foreign birth 
whose sons are in service. Also American 


war mothers for a joint United Nations 
Salute. 
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Campaign Book! 


PUBLICITY STORIES:— AD MATS 


x4 


Sponsored by | War Activines Committee 
1501:Broadway, New York City 
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California Isa State of Mind 
| By Bill Halligan | 














Hollywood, Jan. 3 

The sunshine of Beverly Hills is a seductive siren. You get off the 
‘Chief’ at Pasadena and a studio limousine picks you up for the drive over 
to Hollywood and your new job. 

It’s December and you have just left the steamheat and slush of th 
East. Your burberry sags heavily on your arm and your jaegers are de- 
veloping am itch. It’s your first trip to the sun-kissed paradise of the 
West and you wonder why. You pass orange groves, drivein markets and 
vals shopping in shorts. . ‘This is for me,’ you say to yourself, ‘I got to 
get myself a house in Beverly with a swimming pool and a butler 
What I need first of all is a good tailor and some pongee suits. . Ice and 
snow I bequeath to Admiral Byrd’..You ride down through Hollywood 
and reach the studio..Five minutes later the vice-president in charge of 
production is saying ‘Hello’ ard inviting you to lunch..You walk over 
wich him arm in aim to the studio commissary and are escorted into the 
private dining room. The boss introduces you to the brains of the studio, 
the head of the story department and a couple of the female stars. .The 
conversation veers to the previous night’s preview and who will play 
in the New Year's game at the Rose Bewl. You sip your tomato juice and 
rye crisp, feeling holy because its your first meal of the new diet. You 
are a little overweight and kid yourself into believing nobody loves a 
a fat man. x 

It happens to be Thursday, so the boss tells you to take a few days 
getting settled and to come back on Monday... Ten minutes later you are 

ur hotel room perusing the ‘houses for rent’ section of the local 


in you 

newspaper. You eall up a friend you haven't seen for four years. he 
voice with the decided British accent that answers the phone informs you 
that vour friend is in Palm Springs and won’t be back until] ‘he follow- 


ing Tuesday. You call up another man you knew away back ‘a the days 
when you both were automat habitues. A strange voice asks who is 
calling and tells you to hold on. You hold on for 10 minutes...The voice 
is back now telling you to leave your number and your friend will call 
you back. 

You hang up and unpack your bag and send the tweeds down to be 
pressed. The phone rings...It’s a lad from the local trade paper and you 
tell him to come up. You get out the half-empty bottle of Vat-250 just as 
the knock cemes on the door, 

While you are pouring him a drink he tells you what a great book he 
thinks you wrote. 
to tell him that the author of ‘The Queen of the Flat Tops’ is Stanley 
Johnson, the title of your book is ‘Battle Stations.” 


C APOLOGIZES PROFUSELY — 


He apologizes profusely, confessing he hasn't got around to reading it 
yet and how do you like Hollywood? After another drink he leaves and 
you finish your drink reading a chapter from ‘The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’ You write down a few addresses from the ‘Houses for Rent’ 
column and start out to look for your new home. The first stop is Bev- 
erly Hills..A bungalow on Holly Drive. A man answers the door and 
shows you the house, ‘It’s just what you want’. He tells you the rental 
and you nod in agreement. 

‘Oh. by the way,’ he continues, ‘would you mind if my daughter and I 
live in the upstairs section...We will look after you fine and outside of 
Friday nights, when we have a few in to play bridge, you won't ever 
know we are inthe house.’ : 

You tell him that you will think it over and let him know. You walk 
back to the waiting cab and give the driver another address. The next 
place you like even better than the last. A caretaker shows you through 
and you are sold until you hit the kitchen. 

















Al Jolson Goes Back Over Trail 


(Continued from page 
automobiles or railroads. 
home in an airplane. It is 
unusual for two friends to fly 1,000 miles in order to 
have dinner with each other. The sourdough gold 
prospector and his dog-team are becoming as obsolete 
as a Bund meeting in the United States, Prospectors 
today make all of their long jumps into the wilderness 
by airplane. The last show that day was given fo! 
the patients in the Military Hospita], and although _ 
both Martin and I were dead tired, we enjoyed doins 
this performance more than any other of this long and 
arduous day. We gave other performances in Camps 
and outposts, the names of which I am not permitted 


However, they 
not Governor, 


nothing of 
are thoroughly at 


town is still as 
there. 


soldiers. 


] 


He raves on for five minutes before you get a chance | 


He opens the pantry door | 
and more red ants scamper to safety than Italians before a bayonet. You | grips you as you discover, suddenly...you haven't any. 


15) The fourth attempt was successful and we arrived in 
Juneau late that evening where we were met by the 
several 
a Hollywood touch in the form of a cameraman—and 
I was presented with a key to the city which I’d like 
to swap for a key to a hotel room in Washington, if the 
crowded as it was 


~ JUNEAU GOV. SEES SHOW 
With the Governor of Juneau in the audience, we 
gave a performance 


On our way back to Seattle we stepped at a military 


Hiding Out 


Radio Direc- 
tors Guild don’t like to be re- 


Member of the 


ninded of their daily grind 
vhen they're at the organiza- 


tion's headquarters in the Berk- 
shire hotel. N. Y. 

There’s no radio set and no | 
clock in the premises. | 








‘Sign Bomb’ in Coast a nike 
Houses as Bond Hypo = 


ifor 1943, in 


nancial 


outlook for 
film companies appears good 
the opinion of some fi- 
observers, the concensus of 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 


Ss - Calif : Al h |Wall Street observers is that the 
Southern aliforniz ses : : F 7 
, vs . . os er only sure thing about the 1943 out- 
have launched a new bo ' ' 

pian > * . pond = and |jook is that taxes are certain to be 
stamp selling drive Jan. 1, with 


j}higher. Glowing reports on income 
prospects have been tempered in re- 
cent weeks when 1942 taxes have 
|been taken into account. The year’s 


around 600 theatres joining in the 
‘Sign a Bomb and Pass the Ammu- 
nition’ campaign Buyers are per- 
mitted to autograph Navy 
casings in white ink. 

New crusade will be tried out first 
in the Los Anceles area, with the itaxation bound to be considerably 
approval of Howard Mills, local |higher than this. 
chief of the U. S. Treasury War | Picture companies having fiscal 
Savings Staff. lyears that started in 1941, as with 








leave sadly and abruptly. The next house is clean, comfortable and cheap, 
but no swimming pool you take it. 

It is On an avenue canopied by an arch of the finest elms you ever saw 
There is a play room with a bar and a billiard table and dotted with com- 
forteble aim chairs. Goodfellowship lurks in every corner. You walked 
out in the garden and a P-38 flies low over the roof and for a moment 
you think you are back in London and wait for the sound of the ack ack. 
Ycu think of Quent Reynolds, Frazier Hunt and the gang downstairs in the 
bomb shelter at the Savoy...of the night you parted with Webb Miller 
in the blackout at Trafalgar Square only to learn the next morning that 
he had been killed on the way home. 

You remember the night six years ago you went to Madison Square 
Garden to see the Ringling circus with Mrs. Miller and Floyd Gibbons. 
Courtney Riley Cooper had given us a box and we all went to Gallagher’s, 

ecause Gib liked the sauce diable with the steak Gallagher’s is fam- 
ous for. ; 

How Gib would have loved to have been on the front line in .this 
show...The greatest of thém all. You thought of the close squeak you 
had in Belgrave and the nighi the Boche came over Sofia. A bomb blew 
the front out of the Palace hotel and every one was killed, but the few in 
the bar in the rear. A lucky thirst saved you. 

Well here you were in Beverly Hills, where most of the population 
probably never heard of Coventry...What with getting in a telephone, 
stocking the bar, hiring a servant and buying a few odds and ends, Mon- 
day is here before you know it. 

You are at the studio at 8 a. m. on the dot. The doorman don’t know 
you and won’t let you in...You go back to Hollywood for a second break- 
fast, window shop on the boulevard for an hour and are back at the 
studio at 10...There is a pass waiting for you and a parking space for 
your car. 

A studio page leads the way to your new office..It turns out to be a 
comfortable suite with an efficient looking secretary in the outer room. 
You sit down at the desk and put some paper in the typewriter. This is it 
—you are a bonafied No. 1, full-fledged screenwriter. 


You toy with the keys of the portable groping for an idea. A cold fear 


— —_— — -——___ —__—_—---- ¢ 
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| 


bomb |full tax bill is running three to six | 
|times higher than in 1941, with 1943 

: the 
| Federal income tax anc excess profits | 


While Pix Co. Prospects for 1943 
Appear Good the Only Sure Thing 
Is That Taxes Will Be Higher 


other corporations, are paying 
heavier than in recent years be- 
cause the 1942 Federal tax law does 
not permit companies to use the 
previous year’s scale in toto as they 


formerly did. Thus, a company 
with a fiscal yea: starting in 1940 
was allowed to use the ‘40 scale 


under the 1941 stztute, although the 
year ended in 1941. 

But with the new 1942 setup, film 
company attorneys and accountants 
have found that only a portion of 


1941 schedule may be used. 
New ruling is that fiscal year core 


}porations may carry the 1941 sched- 
‘ule only up to June, 1942, in com- 
puting 1941-42 taxes. 

Under such arrangement, Uni- 
versal would pay tour months on the 
1942 tax schedule—July, August, 
September and pe-t of October. This 
would mean paying the 1941 scale 
on eight months operating income. 
|Columbia Pictures’ fiscal year, end- 
jing in June, would be entirely 

1941 and 1940 schedule 


junder the 
for the year ended last June. 

With the Warner Bros. Federal 
|income and excess profits tax bill 
jamounting to ebout the same as its 
inet profit of $8.554,512, even without 
paying the full 12 months at the 
1942 scale, the Street forecasts much 
heavier taxation writeoff for pic- 
ture companies having to pay a 
full year at the °42 schedule. 
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SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
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Army officers, 


when last I was 


nine IN PERSON 


JIMMY DORSEY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Featuring 


Bob Eberly @ Helen O’Connell 


in a large mess hall to about 1,000 























to reveal field for gas. The pilot informed us that because this B’way & 47th St. STRAND 
One poignant incident compensated me for all the was a secret field, we would have to remain inside the 

hardships of the trip. While entertaining a small plane during re-fueling. As the pilot opened the —— : 

group of boys in an isolated outpost on the shores door to step out of the plane, I stuck my head out to “HELD OVER—3RD WEEK | 


of the Arctic, I was going through my routine of jokes 
and songs when Fred went into the vamp of George 
Gershwin’s ‘Swanee,’ a song I introduced many years 
ago and, to this day, one of my favorites. When | 
reached the line. ‘D-I-X-I-E, I Love You,’ an audible 
sob came from the rear of the small group of soldiers He 


‘Hey! 


came. 
Then I saw a 
was talking. 


get some fresh air. 
Are you Jolson?’ I heard a voice ask. 
‘Yeah!’ I tossed in the 


young 


‘We've been walt 


NOEL COWARD’S 


direction from which the voice | Which W S ’ 
Nn e serve 
i 1 thru United A 


officer approaching the plane teleased rtists 





ing for you for two 





























. gal A ARENT SIRE saan B’WAY & 
which made up my audience. When I finished singing weeks. Won't you do a show for us here CAPITO Sst ST. 
Swanee,’ the boys gathered around me with the excep- I'd be happy to, Captain,’ I replied ‘ 
tion of a tall, lanky youngster who could not have We've only got 10 n - rpgty — ° ~ananeniee — + 
been over 20 years old. He didn’t join the group Get into this jeep, Al, and I'll have you back in 10 : aon ae ieee 
. . ° r resents rn reo 
He was crying. Naturally I went to him. inutes,’ the officer said = arameunt 6 ona 
‘What’s the matter, son?’ I asked. ‘Was my singin; PILOT A TOUGH CRITIC Star Spangled GOODMAN 
as bad as all that?’ ye hall whet ver: re 7 Orches 
In a rich Southern drawl] I wish I could copy, he We drove to the m 1all where several hundred Rhythm a ee 
. a rich soutnern ara ‘So . soldiers were gather The bovs were so enthusi- ; Extra: Frank 
replied: ‘No, suh, Mista Jolson. No suh oe stgit ade ana ata tha & tan with 43 Stars SINATRA 
‘ ’ , astic they made é MN rveLy 7 : 
Don’t yo , ell?’ ! d ast : ' 
non | you feel well?’ 1 inquired. — An hour and lf later we returned to the plane PARAMOUNT ) frimes square 
Oh, yessuh, Mista Jolson,’ he volunteered betwee! d - , tarted to explain the unavoid 
. W ¢ \<« A ua ft Ap le s sG ‘ wa” -_—— —— 


Entering sheep! 
able circumstanc 
have to explain. 


obs. ‘It was on’y when you got to singin’ about Dixit 
Well, Mista Jolson, it jest kinda got me—thass all.’ 

‘Well, come and join us,’ I suggested. 

‘Not yet,’ he seplied, brushing away a tear. ‘I could 
never let my buddies see me this a’way. They'd sweal 
lm a sissy.’ 

Although I was touched, I couldn’t help but smile 
Brighte ning up—a smile also crept over his face—he 
said: ‘Guess I was homesick, You know, Mista Jolson 
dis heah Arctic Ocean is an awful long way f’m thu’tty 


‘Did you like it?’ 
‘Not bad at all,’ 
as Abbott & Costello.’ rel FLYNN @ 
After doing close to 70 shows in 14 days, we were 
headed for home with a great feeling of satisfacti yn. 
In our own smal! way we felt that we had contributed 
to the morale-buildup of those boys who are stationed 


Humphrey Ingrid Paul 
JAMES CAGNEY - | Bogart * Bergman ® Henreid 
— || {YANKEE DOODLE DANDY” || bh aiiees teaaiias 
Warner Bros. Entertainment Miracle 


“CASABLANCA” 


A Hal B. Wallis Production 
Directed by Michael Curtiz 


|| HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 
|| Continuous @ B’way & 5ist St. 














30th Week! 
— MICHAEL TODD’s 


STAR and GARTER 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


, GYPSY ROSE 
LEE 


BOBBY 
CLARK 


PROFESSOR LAMBERTI 

* 
MUSIC BOX, 45th St. W. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


of Bway 











to the pilot. He said: “You don’t 
the show.’ 

I asked. 
he replied. 


B'WAY & 
47th St. 
te Meewhe 
Alexis SMITH 


“GENTLEMAN JIM” 


ae 


‘You're almost as good 


¢ 


and 
“FLYING FORTRESSES” 


her’ Greene © Poula Lehmann 








any - . use art > > ter- 
miles t'other side of Bummin’ham, Alabamy.’ sO far away from any form of amusement or ente | - 
On my way t ‘ an important stop 30 miles tainment. , ; ‘oo ae i A ot a ' in os 
, y way South I made an im} A + The USO is doing a grand job in furnishing these ‘Srutient<A Wit!" Andersse, deebaleAnes 
the other side of Birmingham, Alabama. You see 


I promised that kid. OVS with be Ons, 
At Anchorage I had received word that General ures, but, age 
Osborne wanted me to entertain troops in anothe: no place to g0 
part of our Possessions. So Martin and I preparec 
to leave Alaska, The gext morning we found ourselves 
in the same plane that brought us to Alaska. On ou! 
way south we made two landings—one at Tanne! 


boys 


— P ; — bv all means do 
Cross—and the other at White Horse, which is Yukon by aul n “8 = 
‘erritory. Three times we took off from White Hors¢ Morale Di par 
and three times we returned because of bad weathe! J F 


il]. let's not kid ourselves. 


isolated locations on our far-flung battle line. 
ippreciate the human contact of the in-the-flesh 
entertainment and 
if you can possibly arrange to 


nagazines and 16 m.m. motion pic- 
There is 
other 


These 


~ 7 nt *) te es, PLUS 

SOC >1 ro" +1 OU Tax 
Sat. Nights nly 50¢. to $2.50 Plus Tax 
Ihe Arthur M. Wirtz presen 


A MUSICAL ICETRAVAGANZA 


STARS ON ICE 


CENTER THEATRE Recke eller Cee 
CO. 35-5474 
America’s Only tee Theatre 
Evgs.. Incl. Sun. 8:40 Mats. Wed., Sat.. Sun 
No Monday Perf. — Mail Orders Filled 


Alaska or in many of the 


+ 


o any and all performers: 
to make one of these trips, 


I say 


For my part, I had requested the 
/ ] -and I mean 


. ‘ nlace— 
ene ri any DiaC€é 
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RADIO 
CITY 


MUSIC HALL 


(HELD OVFR) 


“RANDOM 
HARVEST" 


Spectacular Stage Productions 














!.OEW'S 
STATE 's:" 


Last Times Wed 
ist N. Y¥. Showing! 


Starts Thurs., Jan. 7 


Hedy LA MARR 
Walter PIDGEON 


“WHITE 


“A NIGHT TO CARGO” 
REMEMBER” 

Loretta YOUNG : 
Brian AHERNE On Stage 


George Abbett 
Bway Musical Hit 
‘Best Foot Ferward’’ 





in Perse 
Ella FITZGERALD 
and the 4 Keys 
Extra! Remo Vincent 
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January 6, 1943 


Thirty-seventh ARIETY Anniversary 









Coming Soon 


OWERS GIRL 


CHARLES ROGERS Production 
Released Through 


United Artists 





COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


Personal Manager 


HARRY WEINSTEIN 


1619 Broadway, New York 














Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


LONDON ¢ NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO © BEVERLY 
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Currently 
PARAMOUNT 


New York 


Every Day Is a Record Day! 


Wed, — $15,000 A RECORD! 
Thurs. —$30,000 A RECORD! 
Fri. — $18,000 A RECORD! 
Sat. — $20,000 A RECORD! 


FIRST WEEK-A RECORD! 


$115,000 


(Estimated) 


NEW ALL TIM 
RECORDS! 
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That Consent Decree and UMPI":*.’. 


Rodgers, vice-president 


seeing the UMPI 
‘ome to pass. On the other hand 
Ey Oe ee See } the fact that Par, RKO, WB and 
120th are still selling fives, plus a 
few singly. without a_ rejectio: 


Decree’s Power Emasculated When Escape Clause 
Became Effective and Blocks Grew Larger 


By ROY CHARTIER 


consent decree, 
isn’t quite what 
United Motion 
organization 


It still lives, that 
put its biting power 
it used to be. The 
Picture Industry, an 
tered by proponents of so-called 


fos ° . 

unity and designed principally to 

establish a more practical selling 
than existed under the de- 


system ; 
cree, has passed into limbo. It is 
missed by some but goes unlamented 
among others. 

What the future 
spect to regulations, such as em- 
podied in the decree or under any 
superseding code of trade practices 
similar to that which was sought 
by UMPI, is admittedly proble- 
matical. However, the vast majority 
of exhibitors as well as distributors 
are hopeful that machinery of a 
more workable character than en- 
gineered to date may be developed. 

Going back to old pre-consent 
methods would mean retrogression, 
although there are many tradesmen 
in both the selling and buying fields 
who feel that would be better than 


holds with re- 


| 
! 





tal approval was not obtained. remains to be seen, but it’s believed 
hat thev igh addition 

Meantime, the escape clause under | *@t ‘hey eee eter In addition 7 
the decree had become effective, | 8¢@2UN8 purchasing relief to ex- 
Under this provision, distributors | P!¥itors who would like to buy more 
were relieved of the necessity of | Pictures under each deal, they are 
limiting groups to five pictures | /#¢lined to favor larger blocks in 
each and tradeshowing them before | order to relieve sales pressure for 
they were offered for sale The | themselves. Among other things, | 
door to this escape opened when | "#¢ transportation problem for sales- | 
the Department of Justice was un-|™€" May be a determining factor. 
able to bring United Art’s‘s. Uni- | Meantime, aside from the escape 
c + ae ad . + 
versal and Columbia into the de- | clause of the decree and the unkind- 

bs ' . 
leree by June 1. 1942 As result | ly stance Thurman Arnold, assistant 
| the conseniing distributors Cie, je ene = = — 
. suits < agains » Ul 

|Warner Bros., Paramount, 20ih- | Hust " _ nooo 1. - tie 

, . |plan, the decree provides another 
Fox and RKO) weve free to sell | Pe . I : . 
film in any size lots they chose for | “~*~ : : St 
release starting Sept. 1 without |!  ——-s_—s Sept. Lb Deadline 
screening them. Under the instrument, if distribu- 
| Mietre’s 12-in-a-Bicck tors can prove that their business 
—_— has suffered in the face of the re- 

They have taken no advantage of | strictions it imposed, then they are 
that with the lone exception of | 





what they now have. 

It was for this reason that the 
UMPI movement received = such 
widespread support, the backers of 
the plan believing that sales in 
larger blocks than five to each | 
block, in addition to cancellation 
options, was a siep forward. How- 
ever, a few exhibitor associations 


and the Society of Independent Mo- 
tion Picture Producers didn’t see 


| privilege, leads to the assumption 
| that while they supported UMPI 


a whole, they are still satisfied with 


jthe system UMPI- would have 
1 , 
modified. 
Whether these four distributors 
it that way, with result Governmen- | will follow the example of Metro 


|free after Sept. 1 next to make ap- 
{plication to the courts to vacate the 
offering a block of 12) selling and tradeshowing provisions 
sale. However, Metro |of the decree. 


Metro, which began the new season 
(1942-43) by 
pictures for 


has been screening them first. The There is some belief, which can- 
fact that Metro grouped 12 pic- |not be verified, that distribs other 
tures together, while the others than Metro have been selling in fives 
have adhered to the decree style | to await that date. Only exhibitor 
of packaging five, would suggest | pressure, partly due to Metro's pol- 


Metro alone is trying to get away [icy and also to the buying problem, 
from the consent system by mak- | in addition to their own selling han- 
ing its blocks larger and providing | dicaps due to war, may swerve them 
for cancellation. | meantime. 

At the same time this reflects! While Arnold warned against con- 
the keen desire that dwelt with }certed action among distributors and 


Vast Show Biz Changes Between 2 Wars 


(Cortinued from page 


@s far as any of us who live 
the contrary.’ 


30xed p. 1 


now 


statement: 


will ever 


12) 


and 


Marseillaise Wake Him With an Oo-La-La’ 
among other War I manifestations. 


PROLIFIC A. H. WOODS 


Up 
were song 
know to 


The theatre was one of the most potent contributing Follows a sample of Al Woods in his heyday: 
factors to American victory in the World War’'—Presi- These «are Woods’ 1918-1919 shows, planned « 
dent Wilson to Blanche Bates current: Marjorie Rambeau in ‘Where Poppies Bloom, 

Lead story of the 13th Anniversiry Number dealt ‘Friendly Enemies’ (Louis Mann-Sam_ Bernard); 
with a $43.66 net less to Blanche Bates, who got $1,500 ‘Roads of Destiny’ (Florence Reed), Mary Nash in ‘The 
a week that week from Martin Beck at the Palace, Big Chance, Shelley Hull and Ejjie Shannon in ‘Under 


appearing in “The World Mother.’ a Red Cross playlet, Orders, ‘Up in Mabel’s Room’ in London and on 
written by John Murray Anderson and Ann W. O’Ryan. Broadway (latter with Hazel Dawn), ‘Parlor. Bed- 
Those who volunteered their services. as did Miss room and Bath’ (Florence Moore on Broadway), and 
Bzstes, were suddenly unavailable, and after the cast also London; Lew Fields with Charles Winninger 
was paid, Miss Bates’ goodwill propaganda chore heading the Boston-Philly company; Pauline Frederick 


spelled the loss 


The post-Armistice edition quickly reflected cn p. 1 Glass-Jules Eckert Goodman play; Florence Moore 
the freedom of traveling, recounting an intent to send readying ‘Breakfast in Bed, by Hilliard Booth; Ber- 
the Ringling Circus on a European tour; and Henry nard Granville in ‘Call a Taxv’ by Earl Carroll; ‘The 
Milier and Ruth Chatterton’s London plans for a num- Pearl of Great Price’ by Robert McLaughlin; ‘Potas h | 
ber of pkays. & Perlmutter” ‘Fair & Warmer, ‘Daddy Longlegs’ 

Sir Alfred Butt rote about the Yanks ‘jazzing up 13th Chair?’ ‘Within the Law. ‘Common Clay’ ete.. in 
London London 

In a feature on “The Actors Fund—and Daniel Froh- Vaudeville was terrific in the west: big agents h.a. 
man, the story was prefaced by this: ‘Altruism in Chi as much as in N. Y. Patricola (Tom's sister) 
benevolence to others in subordination of self interest heralded herself as ‘coming east.’ 

The theory tl the chief good and supreme end of The Fulton theatre, Oliver D. Bailey sole lessee and 
conduct are to be found in pure devotion t he nanager, ‘rejoices in the engagement of Kalich in the 
terest of othe eason’ sreatest dramatic triumpl ‘The Riddl 

Ruf Stuff in Boston’ capt oned a Te! np Woman.’ with A. E. Anso1 Lee B “a Chrvstal Herne 
in behalf of Al Woods’ bedroom farce, ‘Up Mabel and Albert Bruning. direction George Mooser (bv 
Room.’ ; arrangement with Messi Shubert) ead one dis 

An American Army of Occupation of over 1,500,000 plav ad 
necessitated the continuance of the Ove There The j Stanley Bookil Corp... Jule E. Mastbau pre 
atre League's activities, despite the Armistice dent. was booking a flock of Phill one cinema War- 

Some 3,000 names were tabulated Sho Pe ners since bought out the Mastbaun 
ple in the Service During the War.’ Harry Jolson. ‘the operatic blackface comediai 

(Such tabulation was considered for 1943 edition, but PS'd his ad. ‘Yes. Al is mv brothe1 
because of its greater numbers (to be complete x Fred Allen’s ad copy: ‘Gatherings put in good 
would have to take in technical people, rank-and-file humor. Acting done feasonable. A Young Fellow 
musiclans, etc { lecided not to risk omitting Who Is Trying to Get Along. Animal Acts followed 
anybody. Beside Variety’ veekly Uncle Sam's Roll Commission Paid Promptly. Zenefits a Specialty. 
Call covers that phase) Can sympathize with acrobats and single women. 

Henry Chesterfield and Pat Casey p Hel ma Direction, Claude & Gordon Bostock. 
on the NVA and VMPA Theda Bara Antonio Moreno. To ’ Anna Q 

Sst. Ed (M Leo) Carrillo, Reine Davi M Nilsson, Earle Wiliams, Glace Brockwell, W. Ch t 
Cit ge W. Lederer) d Ed Dar te R i Nor. r i Tren 1 H HV 

Mai Davie vere pict eC } I 1( Lov I Dd p He ‘ } ) ] ! 
the Theatrical Girls of the Motor Corps of Americ : LC) gan Mi e Doro. Pr OU C. Gardner § lj. 
Jack Pulaski (Ibee), who hails frem Atlantic City, ; 


in ‘Lady Tony,” Barney Bernard in a new Montague 


can, among the current fin ame plauer rite 


three-sheeted the then fashionable resort as ‘Flourish- , . ‘ 


ing A. C’ 


adirectors 


Vaudeville had a quiet yeal 1918. handicapped SPECTRE OF PROHIBITION 
further bs n October epidemic Burl que was sock« ne cabaret ate Rime. ven ed Prohibition 
as in 1917, ase Rea a age a ; re 
Jack Lait, then head of Variety's Chicago bureat around tne vee rey F bes plat eh — _ Dancing etn 
trailerized the loop as ‘the soundest market for $2 the- rated the saat eine rhe pe Rha tt ' sane ' re patios the 
atricals on this continent.’ customers, whereas the shimmy shewabble’ was the 
‘Aiding the Disabled’ was an info dept. for post-war "eW exhibition dance vogue 
usage. Stocks were healthy; ‘Europe is going to get more 
a - tcts from over here than we ure from over there’; the 


JOLSON’S ‘ROCKABYE’ — 


Irving Berlin celebrated the Armistice with a “Good- 


Governmeit 
Under Fou? 


was making 
Flags. 


war films, its biggest being 


bye France’ song: Jolson Way, getting Tin Pan Alley Overseas voluntary entertainers were allowed $125 

back to normalcy with ‘Rockabye Your Baby With a + month while in France and, in addition, the Over 
e . - - mn 7" P ai > ¢ p -j i i 

Dixie Melody, but the lighter side of the war per- There Theatre League paid S$? a day, bringing it to 


sisted in 1918 song material, to wit: 


‘Oh 


What S185 monthly. 


a Time 


for the Girlies When the Boys Come Marching Home Oddly enough, 57 was the actual total of the num- 
I Can Always Find a Little Sunshine in the YMCA ver of Variety Theatres in Greater New York, a 
and ‘Come on Papa.’ a Frenchy comedy song. tabulated in this issue. which also indicated the travel 
‘Smiles. ‘Madelon. ‘Till We Meet Again,” ‘Whe: time by subway from Times Square. Of these. nine 
They Do the Hula Hula on the Boulevards,’ ‘Hom« had Keith's name preceding them; Loew's had 14; 
Coming Week in France,’ ‘Welcome Home.’ ‘E-Yip- Proctor had four; the other affiliated or indie 
Yow-Yankee Boys (Welcome Home Again)’, ‘When ‘Belgium, the Kingdom of Grief was $1 readshow 
You Come Back,’ ‘Till John Gets Home.’ ‘Ring Out! film premiered at Carnegie Hall, Dee. 20. (About 


Sweet Bells of Peace, ‘Put Him 


to Sleep 


With the due for the 1943 read company’). 


a return to practices that antedated | 


ie U. S. 


me he 


anti-trust litigation, at the 
threw cold water on the 
UMPI plan, after Sept. 1 the decree 
may give them greater freedom to 
defy him. Whether or not all of the 


Big Five might go back to full-line 


selling is a question, although 
lieved that nothing could deter them, 
if se desiring. In such an event Ar- 
nold’s position is not so tenable since 


UA, Columbia and U are doing busi- | 


ness in the same old way, merchin- 
dising film en bloe and blindly. 

Several distributor officials have 
admitted they liked decree selling 
more than.they thought they would; 
thus it is improbable that they would 
0 back to the wholesaling of a full 
season's product. It could be. 
ever, 


how- 


| varying their policies so as to avoid 
| the stigma of that favorite anti-trust 
phrase, ‘acting in concert,’ might 
adopt systems of selling that would 
follow the UMPI proposals after a 
fashion. In such an event, exhibitors 
linight be offered enlarged 
;some of the pictures to be screened, 


jothers to be identified, and provi-'| 


;sions made for cancellation based 
; upon average rentals paid by the ac- 
; count the prior season. Most exhibi- 
jtors would prefer this. While 
jtiibutors frequently will permit a 
; buyer to take three or four out of 
the five pictures grouped for sale. 
this is not a set policy and seem‘ngly 
;does not go for all accounts. The 
;exhibs want a definite rejection right 
jinserted in their contracts which 
they may exercise, if so desiring, so 
that they can cancel any picture they 
don’t want to play. 

Though a year from now may re- 
icord many changes in selling, arbi- 
| tration and other features of the de- 
cree remain in effect, except that 
, distributor defendants will no loner 
be required to notify the Dep... of 


dis- 


Justice of theatre acquisitions. Since | 


| the decree was signed Nov. 20, 1940, 
three years this had to be done 
will be up this coming Nov. 20. 


4} 
the 


Until then, distributor companies | 


will have to continue forwarding xa 
monthly report on changes in the 
pesition of their theatre circuits. in- 
cluding acquisitions, 
theatres that 
decree 
formation 


’ 


lease renewals 
disposed of, ete, 
stipulates that this 
hall be confidential 
The life of the decree otherwise 
inybody’s guess. 


are 
The in- 
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Your Problem 


Continued from page 14 — 








for a couple drops supper and after 


upper he fixes by me the plumb- 
ing, you understand. He's very hendy 
in the house, the Hungarian man 
A very nice friend, no? 
MR. SAGE 
Well 
MOTHER 

Positively! But mine best end 

Vir. Saitch 

(chuckles) 
is a man-—-(sighs) 
ih, that wolf! 

MR. SAGE 

You an this mar 

MOTHER 
shrugging her should 

What playboy! He mine cle 1 1 

Dr. Wolf! Was empty by m« 
ide from the mouth. You hear? So 
e make me a very nice I 
al 

ope he ( } 
) ! to et ) 
MR SAGE { ervo iy) 

We adam. let et bac} o the 
proble It een oO ( t yur 
laugh I ota j nner 

mp nt Phe eople oO ( ri 

( ] fT vO oO} 

( | le! ) ro 

! | ri ce é 

OTHER 
ti Yi ri 
‘ eckv k M : 
MR SAGI 
] o cl re 
LOTHEI! 
3) K oO ( é é 
MR. SAGE 
Mada I am unmarrie 
MOTHER 
(eueirg him with sudden interest) 
Go on! A nice man like you. s0 


ejicecated. so refined. so smott. is a 


ingle bow? ‘texcitedly.) 

Listen, Mr. Saitch. [Tm gung to 
yait till is finndished the program. 
then you must come to mine house 
and I'll fix for you a supper. be- 
lieve me you'll be licking by you 

e fingers! 

MR. SAGE 

But. madam, I— 

MOTHER 


And listen. I need mine dutter like 
I need a hole in head. Tell her she 
should move out because— (roguish- 
jiv) now I got other plens! 


be- | 


CAN 


On the other hand, the Big Five, | 


blocks, | 











DO’S AND DON'TS 
UNDER 25G EDICT 

















Do’s and don’ts under the wage 
and salary limitations have become 
;clearer, in some respects, as a re- 
isult of the regulations issued by the 
iU. S. Internal Revenue Bureau. 
| Doubtful cases should, of course, be 
isubmitted to the regional Salary 
| Stabilization Unit for a ruling. 
Agents’ fees, reasonable advertis- 
jing and publicity expenses are al- 
|lowed for professional talent. 

No approval is necessary for wage 
jand salary increases for an employee 
jpromoted and/or reclassified inte 
{more important, higher-paid job; 
'for merit increases within estab- 
jlished rate ranges; for customary 
lincreases under’ established rate 
jschedules; for increased productivity 
}under incentive plans; or under 
| trainee plans. 

| Salaries or wages based upon a 
‘fixed percestage can continue wn 
| the same basis even if earnings are 


/increased. An increase in the per- 
centage figure, however, cannot be 
| made. 

Bonuses can be continued where 


| 

| 

| customary. Bonus payments are not 

jto exceed those paid in the year 
ended prior to Oct. 3, 1942, without 

| approval. 


| Pension benefits may continue 
|} when ‘reasonable.’ 

| Premiums on group life insurance 
| contracts for employees may con- 
| tinue. 

|; Additional payments, above tne 
| $67,200 gross salary ceiling, can be 


made to provide for insurance pre- 
miums ‘(following approval by the 
{Commissioner of Internal Revenue) 
provided that other assets can’t be 
| disposed of without hardship. 

| Expense accounts, in addition to 
| the $67,200 salary or less, may be 
continued 


but such expenses must 
be deductible for tax purposes as 
‘| legitimate expenses. 


CANNOTS 


Approval of the Commissioner of 
\Internal Revenue is required in 
order to grant a general increase to 
salaried workers. 

Past promises to raise salaries are 
not considered _ valid. Approval 
would be required to fulfill such 
promises. 


Agreements calling for future sal- 


ary increases must be submitted to 
the Commissioner for approval. It 
is understood, however, that where 


an employee has been given a con- 


tract providing for an increase on 
merit such agreements would likely 
be approved, 
Overtime payment are allowed 
onl vhere they have been custom- 
New workers cannot be employed 
it a ilal higher than the prevail- 
ral 
A ilai ‘reater han $67,200 an- 
ly is not permitted under the 
Or except lor payments to 
COVE r « vhich are normally 
allowec by the Internai Revenue 
Burs | 
Employe having eight or less 
emploves ale CX pt iron the 
re oO! cept ( r $67.200 
r 
Uy le f nployel al n rad 0 
d_ picture nust make sure that 
total payments to any individual do 
( eed the $67,200 limit 
Do ve tho) , 
othe) rking ot 1 fee or royalts 
I ( mpt trom tl provi ! 
ol egulation 
A yroval ec ‘ 
’ ont id ‘ 
i ‘ « i}? ) 
above eve of Janual 194] \ 
il eaulred fo cre in 
el r musual aif ence 
el] i re ( 
\ » 10 cre é a tne 
e(Tec ( rosecution of the 
Increa to keep employee are 
prohibitec unle pecific approval 
obtained 
U. S. Treasury jurisdiction extends 
to all salaries above $5,000 and to 
executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional salaries below $5,000. Other 


employ ees come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Labor Board 


Usherette Makes Good 
San Fr: Ciscy, Jan . ei 

West Coast northern Cali- 
division talled iis first 
the El Rey, in 
Gleason, who suc- 
Hodgson, into the serv- 
ice. She's been with FWC eight 
years as an usherette and cashier, 
and recently as assistant to Hodgson. 


Fox 
fornia 
femrnme manager at 
Salinas. Betty 
ceeds C. H. 
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‘tt have too much time to 
More's the pity 


should read 


people do ni 
read these days 
A man shoul 


all he car lay his 


i, he 
hancs on that 


| ¢ 
war WOrk, Wal 


duties events prevent 


planned study 


yntem- 


reading and c 


platio And that precisely where 
the motion picture meets with des- 
tinv and its obligation. In a motion 
picture theatre, in le than two 
hours. a person today can inform 
himself. can start preparing his 

for the future and, while 


thinking 
this critically needed information 
coming to him in the fastest, clearest 
way possible, he also is being enter- 
tained 


In our own way, my_ brothers, 
I. our produce writers, direc- 
tors. players. labor, skilled tech- 
nicians. all as ove, started facing tre 
issu nd history years ago We 
saw some oi what was coming when 
we mace ‘Juarez’ and ‘Zola. As 
histori events gained dizzying 
speed, we £ red our production to 
that tempo. We followed the slow 
preparation of the audiences for to- 
day's truths by an Increase In pace 
and swiftly gave the motion picture 
world ‘Confessions of a Nazi Spy.’ 


It is openly known that the 
most weighty opposition was im- 
posed on us when we announced this 
picture. exceedingly high 
places let it be known that it was 
unwise of us. that it was tempting 
retaliation of the most frightful kind. 
We were threatened. But we made 
it. You, reading this, can now an- | 
swer for us. Were 


now 


Men in 


we justified— 


and right — in determining to go 
ahead with this informing motion 


picture? Did we think ahead of our 
times and give you‘a picture of the 
perils that were being brought to our 
very doors’? I think your answer 
will be that we were right. 
Together with these was the series 
of patriotic shorts which told, so 
graphically of the lives of great 
Americans wno, in a collective sense, 
were the fathers of their country. 
Through these shorts Americans to- 
day relived the experiences of thei 
forefathers. I think I can say much 
of what dictated the making of them 
feeling that today’s children 
should not be allowed to forget these 
forefathers and their deeds. If arms 
were to ke taken up, I believe these 
pictures helped greatly in proving 
to the youth of America that they 
worthwhile to fight 


+ 


Was a 


fol 





h the same spirit we made 
the heroii story of ‘Sergeant York.’ 


I need not go into detail on that 
picture or on the inspiring message 
it wa to A ica 1n the first tl eS 
ot 1 
Now we are in the full swing of 
making mot icture that enter- 
tain and i rm at the same time 
Co “Acro he Pacif oo! 
Wit Ca ( ( ipbiaNn R I l 
ber t t yleted and ready 
we { [ or¢ 1! ided 
North Af i I tna ilmost on the 
heels of t I { nvasion barge to 
touch Af il with our soldier 
tw ! elp n it 
aennit t interpre tne actior 
to ve » explain Vict Franc to 
) mu 
| After Casablanca, Norway! 
Now in our ¢ ng rooms is “Edge 
of Da 1 filmed statement of 
t . ( I iy We ao no 
kno i whether the Al- 
lied Nat ] » Noi iy ana 
T 
t 
é 
{ } 
I Li p l! 
S t ick W nel ne 
when we : 1 ‘Casablanca.’ that 
North Africa would boil over into 
hot action. Eut a reasonable ap- 
preciation of t time and, again, 
the intangible made us think that 


there was a definite possibility of 


such an actio: We were ready for 
it. It might have passed us by. but 
there was no mble. We still would 
have had ready a dramatic, enter- 
taining but ensible interpretatior 


of France and its sphere of influence 


Almost as 
offer ‘Air 


this we will 
public 


you read 


Force’ for view. 


This is perhaps the biggest and al- 
most certainly the most important 
10tion picture we thus far have 
made. Its cost is beside the point 
The point is that today’s most im- 


H. M. Warner on Entertainment | 


Continued from page 7 








pressive armea force is documented 
nto a motion pictur its story Im- 
plemented by fact When you have 
seen ‘Air Foret you will have seen 
i ~=truthful histol illy accurate 
and entertaining—film of the ta K 
that great force has accomplished 
together wit in implication of the 
work wv hich he aheat i t 

No le l I ride ¢ Watch or 
tn Rhine 1 forceful al! I think 
hone representatio of the very 
acutely personal problem that has 
plagued many a sensitive refugee to 
this country. Coming here unaer 
bitter circumstances at the best, 
many of these people have had to 
undergo Axis pressure at a time 


when living itself was 
painful. On the othe 


difficult and 
side, let me 


ask you to consider ‘Yankee Docdle 
Dandy.’ which, with fun, gaiety and 
musie and just enough tears to make 
a rounded story, told the inspiring 
life of that very great American, 
George M. Cohan. 


ss a great 
er way, is 
version of that tremendous 
‘This Is The Army. Althouch 
I have a reasonable pride in the fact, 
it is somewhat beside the point that 
all of the profits from its exhibition 
will go to the Army Emergency Re- 
lief Fund. I do not wish to seem 
pontifical in saying that we at 
Warner Bros. want. no __ profit 
from this war, or the picture 
representative of its many facets We 
have an aim in making the film ver- 
sion of ‘This Is The Army.’ It is a 
simple aim It was born in the 
legitimate theatre. For it to remain 
there would have deprived millions 
of Americans of the rich opportunity 
of seeing a show that rightfully be- 
longs to every American. 


Ahead of us, and I conie 
impatience to get it und 
yur film 


( 


} 
snow 


No Directives ; l 


In telling you the toregoing, I am 


constantly reminded of two thing 

which have happened to men of this 
company In Washington, recently, 
at a gathering to shov ‘Casablanca’ 
to some distinguished guest the 
wife of a high civilian attache to 
the war effort said to my brothei 
Jack: “What directives do you get’ 
Who sends you the orcers to go 
ahead so that its completion and re- 


fact? And 
workers 


with the 
how do you keep all 
inder a pledge of silence?’ 

The truth is we have no directives 
We expect 


lease coincide 


your 


and never have hi: 
none, and perf 
ronment issued suc 

would 


not issue them to one company, but 


even 1 


directives—which it doesn’t—1t 


ito the motion picture industry a 
le. Our only directive ire those 
Lich come from en informed staff 
which has. voluntarily read and 
iked it ll that printed about 
our ime whicl observe trends. 
hicl Vel1gT truths igal t mere 
! aga i cI finall na 
! ) tal le 
I tf nap ed 
l i t t ide I vy Yo 
YI 1 of cor 1 ( to this cour 


we soon 


lesst 
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y said: ‘I wonder if ‘Mission to| Greene, Laurence Olivier, David 
' , ’ Woll simi it ic | Niven, Cary Grant, Melvyn Douglas, 
Moscow is wise Well I tl K it IS fe . 7 - 
Franchot Tone, Wayne Morris, 
. , . nh he pro- . 
ee eee — “| Ronald Reagan, Tony Martin, Lewis 
~ ial or pedagogic in this article. | Stone, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Gene 
To be so would be to be boring. But) Raymond, Burgess Meredith, Gilbert 


ne need not be pompous to share | Roland, Louis Hayward, Patric 
the knowledge that th is a vio- | Knowles, Robert Taylor, Spencer 
lently changing world. The glamor) Tracy and Mickey Rooney were 
e h vanished. Glamor belonged | plenn-ng to enlist as the year closed. 
to a decade which brought us this In addition, the lists of younger 
We ought to leave it far behind | plavers who were being groomed as 
ind forcet it as quickly as possible. | replacements, in due time, were also | 


decimated 

As a result of 
combined with a 
of other manpower such as directors, 


CUTIES NOW RIVETERS 
talent, 


ote 
riage 


this loss of 


The days of swimming pools and growing sh 


fa cors and bathins-suited cuties 

chesing rich young mcn into honor- producers, technicians and writer 
blo mecrriace have been wrenched the entire fabric of film proctuction, 
Ww frem us and [, for one, am distribution and exhibition (on its 

21 ful for it. The cuties. if any, colossal peace time scale) was for 


“ralls the standing | a time imperilled. 
over eirpiane parts. or welding or| There 


are living quictly 


e days 
was never much doubt, of 
Or they course, despite the continuing drain 
small room existing on ajon studio manvower, that the f'im 
1 thir'sine night and) industry would continue to function. 
te-ms cf how to win and win! New stars would be. discovered 

These are realistic days) (Only God makes them’, no‘ed one 


rive’ 'n*, 
in a 
soldiex’s pay anc 


cay in 


qu ekl 


ape therkfully, the scvcen also has! produeer);: modern, high-pressure 
arrived at true realism exnloi'ction methods would be em- 

‘Mission to Moscow’ is reolism, it | ploye’ to bring them quickly t» the 
is historically importent. “'e believe | atio tion of the public: the h ehest- 
it will do more to cle un the! priced playwrights, novelists and 
Russi: nicture for te Americern! studio seripters would be harresced 


mind than anything thus fer oTered. | to the story mills to ensure adequate 
It. evain, will have a duel nurpose: | lite: vehicles; strong production 
to entertain and inform. And one is|vs!e: would be provided for the 


everv whit as imvortant as the other. | comparative unknowns so that the 


We need, nationally svevkin®. a clear;}coul’ carry high-budget  produtt | 
understanding of Russia. We own)! success‘ully. 
now to an emotionel “ratitude for Yet there was no disguising the 
its heroic stand, to a chcerin®, warm- | genvire concern about “the main- 
ine -ppreciation of whrt it has| tenance of the American film in its | 
meant to the cause of the Allies But pre-war position both as a dome tic | 


will have a necd roolistic- 
ally end celmly to urderston 1 Pussi. 
It is this companv's hore tat 
‘Mission to Moscow’ ‘ommlishes at 
some of that. 

We need not despair 
live forever grimly any 
as now proved, he can 
lightly. Another decade. of 


and world force. 


Potent Goodwill Medium 


Hiili:erto dsminating the world 
markets, U. S. pictures had p oved | 
the least expensive (to the tax- 
payer) yet most potent of unofficial 
gocdwill ambassadors, presenting 
Americen ideals and principles as a 


Man cannot 
more than. 
live for-ver 


elamor 


and frolic may come back to u 9 a , 
‘ cen cea | hope, perhaps a promise, to the trou- 
it dees I hope this mor rou Wal epee 
} ) + l, y 
will heve taught m ty losven his | JEG nations of the world. Remem- 
t ects } ) 1 Y ’ 
{ aur e tho I the | bered, also, wi the blow suffered 
l vee — ha ? ' ras 
ncn ares . the euties may shuck by the British film industry during 
t ! A ‘ . ‘(han 1 t+ 4 . ‘ a: — , 
ther ‘Ives of thelr ve 1 ird go oo ” pthc at a time when Eng- 
heck: to being lovely youn creature lis pictures appeared likely to 
We m once m look upon the | 2°¢Meve a prominent niche in world 
* 1 rUs ‘ ! 
market ez w fron \ hat ny 
pl vbov a a source f ymucement a biow f1 n whi that in- 
yh eniety. But right now we have | Wust:y never quite recovered. Hope 
another task to do. anoth stnry to | Pe! ( that the mistake would not 
tell. and we shall do it and tell it be repcated in the U. S 
We are telling the stories of today And talent, not merely any talent, 
and of the davs to come These are ut the like of a Gable, Stewart o 
tories of how we live. how all of | ry Cooper, which virtually as- 
menkind live How man is living ures a film an audience of from 
ni pone Beaty terrible fight | 22:000.000 to 40,000,000—that was the 
ral! , °*|*5 } 
} ylus y le 7 ] va} ; y 7. . » 
' the rishts to exist free and clean | (™ “ers and substance necessary to 
upriceht. They are the fruit of these maintain the American film's u- 
ses premac\ Because names, obvicusly, 
t til ‘ 
A I lil t} | that to me are boxoffice insurance More than 
And LKE oO Mn I I +} + 4} ™ \ ' 
| degt the nieture CTA owever, names beloved in for- 
pnrve iwie <4 t Pi A ‘ ] ] | 
I ( n ia inked With appropriat 
having gir escape and entertall f ‘ 
! l artime constitut tne 
, ! ro ied al time 1iSO { ' | 
i ¢ L¢ of? et t izi-F 
fore Mia hice pat Er ose a t ’ Nazi-Fa n 
) } i 
meet the history that ju ound 
I cornel Backlot Workers 
We | en't met tl I t 
kno of the Le NSp ut | ( 
D ( ut ¢ il to eel " » the rt ru 
‘ u Ve ? ) + 





Talent, Manpower Problems | °°" s% "secs" 


Continued 





ence te tr ea ) r 
the na ot i Mi of 
t! intedad to get I ) 
, ar " b 
yl 1jle pe ) co D t tne 
i yblig y ) ,i ‘ 
Otl 


r ) ) 

ub ¢ it oO i ( ear Ve » Of- 
en po 1i¢ peneadicts 1 rea ; Oa 
hat mat 1 swashbucklit cine- 


1-A on the 


so the searcl 





And 


limelight. for once. was turned with 


crushing pressure agai those who 
had benefited most by it Studios 
were split nto opposing Camps on 
the question whether a _ performe 
¢ ld be most useful behind a gun 

producing pictures for both 





the civilian and armed fronts. Some 
studio heads held that if a star sin- 
cerely believed he should be in uni- 


form then no opposition should be 
allowed to interfere vith that 
natural inclination. Others thought 
that there was other and equally 








last 


e enli eing 
from page ll 7 na Very Government 
ii | it a rapid ite ni! 
yortant rk that stars could do | pictu for the armed force In 
time ;}some quarters it was held that in- 
T first declaration (Hershey's) | stead of pulling such technicians out 
that f ndustt : ‘ ent Ho ) the war effort yuld 
( > at a t t ) vere | etter serve r me ur } 
; It « +o 4 | H \ by icknow | } 
hea ) i Ue tt { nique [ f ) 
) } é { I 
W ; ep ob ré¢ 
B 
about A out o 
p ling | Ho there , that 
e ll e | it tabi or | pro 
I ' ) ‘ Al 
| ¥ elle { 
the W | er u rhap pe le t to 
t thy 1 eq im el ie it agal alter the i 
port task to perforr yn the home Meantime ome -10,000 from the 
ont. That start nother stam- | T@"Ks of the motion picture industry 
| e away from the studios which | "@2V@ Joined the armed forces ani 
now appears momentarily halted as | though more are « xpected to be in- 
a result of the 38-year-old- draft age | ducted as the war progresses it now 
limitation and the more cautious ap- | appears as if Hollywood's needs will 
proach to such problems which ap- | be considered also. In a single day | 
pears likely to be followed by the | last October 110 technicians were 
War Manpower Commissio1 | inducted in a body into the First 


uaa Signal Laboratory, Sign: ‘ory ‘ 
Meantime, Many Off to the Wars Fort MacArthu hag oad thas 


Every major 


Asann? 3 CA , : | ] 
cae ime, however, Holiywood ; studio In Hollywood was represented 
na Petes some of its greatest talent | With trained artisans in that induc- 
assets. Among those who had left | tio! 
tip } - 
the studios for the armed forces Among the 10,000 or more fr 
| were Gable. Stewart, Montgomery, | the industry in the armed a ie 
| John Payne, Lew Ayres. Tyrone aa > aii neg 


approximately 3,000 technicians 
over 900 members of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild, more than 100 direc- 
tors and a similar 
Richard | ers in addition to a 


¥ 
| Power, Victor Mature, Henry Fonda. 


|Gene Autry, Bruce Cabot. Brian 
Aherne (on point of leaving for the 


R.A.F. forces in England). 


iS 


number of 
relatively 


writ- 
large 


| job to do. 
| of the screen, both during and after 


|; overcome 


i 
number of producers and other sty 
dio toppers. 

Many of the difficulties Hollywood 


| was confrented with during the past 


year were largely due to a mis. 
understanding of the industry and 
its problems. Nobody in or out of 
official circles hal made any forth- 
right statement denying the impor. 
tance of the motion picture a i 
power in the war effort. As a result 
the studios felt that facilities could 
be best used to further the war 
effort by fully attuning the industry 
to Government wartime 

Hollywood had demonstrated 


needs. 


that 


| the screen had unparalleled striking 
g 


power as a morale-building and jn. 
formative medium. The industry 
had done and still has an important 
The influence and power 


the war, will no doubt prove of im- 
measurable importance as an ad- 
junct to education in Government, 
citizenship, trade and industry, 
Hollywood not only has a great mis- 
sion in help ng win the war but also 
to condition the public so_ that 
America will win the peace also, this 


me 
ume. 


Prejudice Lingers P 

Yet dollar publicity had. en- 
sendered a popular prejudice against 
Hollywood which it was difficult to 
Lack of comprehension 


| of the industry's problems was also 


attributed in a 
ability of 


measure to the in- 
industry leaders to pre- 
sent their case adequately in Wash- 
ington. Indeed, it was said that 
Hollywood had presented its case 
for ‘essential’ manpower classifica- 
tions in such a poor light to the War 
Manpower Commiss‘on that it ap- 
peared as if the industry did not 
feel it was entitled to such considera- 
tion. Other information media such 
2s press, radio and newsreels were 
given categoric ‘essential’ classifica- 
tions, while film production was ig- 
nored, ° 

As 1942 drew to a close it appeared 


as if the film industry situation was 


to be clarified. Articles by leading 
independent writers in newspapers 
and national magazines were doing 

g 


} 


much to clear away wide 
understar 


pread mis- 
ding Tho 38-year-old 
limit with the 
devolving upon the Wat 
Commission 


dratt age combined 


new powe! 


" > a 
Manpowet augured a 


more careful approach to studio 


manpower problem In the cards, 
also, is a probability that the film in- 
dustry will be officially and specifi- 
cally declared essential in the same 


sense as pre 


othe! c 


radio, 
ymmmunication 
that one of 


reels and 
media in 
the country’s great 
builders be 


news 


ores) 
industries and 
preserved 
At the 
that the 


morale 


year’s end it became clear 
yardstick by which all ef- 
to be measured h 
‘Where can a man be best placed t 


ad become, 


ult it the 


exact y test It tal irectors, 
techn ) va jon 

{ irmy beca t lL ed it 
{ l t t} r to do the wa 
ymetoq on that convictlo Bul 

! t wa to be a matter of the right 


man in the right place the question 
that rt } with , . 3 
t ill re Would a stal 


is Gary Cooper do a better job 


mained wa 


for hi country a 1 Sergeant 
Coope than he did a Sergeant 
York?’ Where can such talent be 
best used in the service of the na- 
tion 


NW ALLIED REFUSES TO 
LET GUTTMAN RESIGN 


M eapol J 3 
No f Al ea Na re ( t 
" en hy « re natior of D ld 
Gut I Minneapo aire l no 
r eT ot the ] ( 
) ve bee } ilin } [Or 
lavorit furthe negotiatio 
tead of drastic action, in the effort 
to obtain relief from distributors for 
allegedly hard-pressed independent 
Guttman, however, avers -that he’s 


determined to step out and will do 
S50 aS soOn aS a successor Car be 
appointed, 

Complaining about unfair and e€x- 
orbitant selling terms in the face 
of declining and other un- 


satisfactory distributor practices, the 


Zrosses 


body’s radical wing wants to try to 
get the Government to step into the 
situation. It also has been proposed 
| that recourse be taken to the law 
courts and that national and state 


legislation be sought. 
In the meanwhile a Northwest 
Allied special committee is trying to 


’ 


devise effective means to obtain 1m- 
mediate present filn 
rental 


relief from 


demands. 








com.” SMT 


as ie 








m3; wr 
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| ~ FLOCK OF NEW FILM FACES ON HORIZON 


‘Continued from page 5) 


rake a Letter, Darling,’ ‘Dr. Broadway’ and ‘Wake 
Latter picture also projected an interesting ne’- 
+e to films, William Bendix, former Brooklyn merchant 
ag uted his way toward the screen through New York 
age i who has appeared in Par’s ‘Crystal Ball,’ ‘The 
ame Key’ and Metro’s ‘Woman of the Year.’ His screen 
delivery matches his physical vigor. oe | ah 
Betty Hutton, who has acute business sense and showman- 
ship to mateh her vivid dance and comedienne delivery, as 
as thesp gifts, showed her stacatto wares in Paramount’s 


mark in 
Island. 


ana 





well a 

= Fleet's In, ‘Happy Go Lucky’ and ‘Star Spangled 

Rhythm’. ee - 
pti Par’s Femme Hopefuls 





—— 


To be seen shortly in ‘For Whom the Beil Tolls’ is the 
Greek actress, Katina Paxinou, in the role of Pilar, and by 
of that performance contracted by Paramount for 


virtue / : : 

further top assignments. Other important new entries In 
Paramount's upper roster are Marjorie Reynolds, whose lithe 
« 


and charming appearance as dancer-actress in ‘Holiday Inn’ 
with Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire set her immediately for 
other top assignments; Barbara Britton, only femme principal 
in ‘Wake Island’; Donna Drake of ‘Aloma of the South Seas 
and ‘Road to Morocco,’ and Phyllis Ruth, seen in ‘Louisiana 
Purchase’ and ‘They Got Me Covered’ with Bob Hope; James 
Brown, in ‘Young and Willing,’ ‘The Forest Rangers,’ ‘Wake 
Island’ and, on loan to Warners, in ‘Air Force’; Cass Daley. 
Johnnie Johnston, Cecil Kellaway, now to be starred. 


At Metro, Gene Kelly was an important newcomer, hailing 
from the stage play, ‘Pal Joey,’ to make the screen bow in one 
of the top roles of ‘For Me and My Gal’ and proceeding to 
a lead in ‘Du Barry Was a Lady.’ He started as a dancer 
and was a dance director before he turned actor. Has an 
easy manner, loads of skill and personality. He will be seen 
also in ‘The Human Comedy.’ 

Roddy McDowall, ene of the best qualified youngsters for 
soundly earned stardom of any juvenile in years, was a big 
name for the year at 20th-Fox. The 12-year-old English 
lad. who earned the star label for his performance in ‘How 
Green Was My Valley,’ rated his first credit above the title 
in the boy-and-horse story, ‘My Friend Flicka,’ and went to 
Metro on loan for a similar role in the boy-and-dog tale, 
‘Lassie, Come Home.’ 

Otto Preminger, who had been directing, scored impres- 
sively as an actor in the tough Nazi commandant role in ‘The 
Pied Piper’ and won himself a two-way term contract that 
calls for more of the same fine quality. Jean Gabin, French 
star. made his American screen bow in ‘Moon Tide.’ Dana 
Andrews, who came to Hollywood eight years ago and perse- 
vered through trying series of handicaps, finally emerged 
into major assignments to show his ability in ‘Swamp Water, 
‘Berlin Correspondent,’ ‘Coney Island.’ Cornel Wilde had a 
supporting role in ‘Manila Calling’ and then his big chance 





in ‘Life Begins at 8:30... Ann Rutherford, familiar in her sub- 
deb days as Mickey Rooney's girl friend in Metro’s ‘Hardy’ 
series, came to 20th on a term and got her first star label in 
a fine dramatic part in ‘Orchestra Wives.’ 

Lynn Bari, dependable as a stock girl over 
perrod, was upped to important assignments 
‘Coney Island.’ 

Ann Ayars has demonstrated talent and act ng style at 
Metro which indicate more important parts than she has yet 
had, although she has acquitted herself well in numerous 
roles, including those in ‘Apache Trail’ and ‘Reunion.’ 

Marsha Hunt ¢istinguishea herself in ‘The Seven Sweet- 
hearts,’ ‘Affairs of Martha,’ ‘The Human 
Hasso, Swedish player, new to American 
nently seen in ‘Journey for Margaret.’ 
Brittany.’ 


considerable 
in ‘China Girl,’ 


Comedy.’ Signe 
screen, is promi- 
‘Assignment in 


Susan Peters is an exceptionally attractive screen debutante 
who has the second tead in one of Metro's best pictures of 
the year, ‘Random Harvest.’ She will be seen in ‘Assignment 
in Brittany,’ the next Hardy picture. which may be titled 
‘Andy Hardy Meets Susan Peters.’ 

Varn Johnson made an impressive showing as a Yank 
lieutenant in the Clark Gable-Lana Turner starrer, ‘Some- 
where I'll Find You,’ and again in ‘The War Against Mrs. 


Hadley,’ “The Human Comedy’ and ‘Dr. Gillespie’s New 
Assistant.’ Virginia O’Brien, formér wooden-face singer of 
burlesqued songs in a style all her own, was given an 


opportunity to come cut of her deadpan stuff for ‘Ship Ahoy’ 
and ‘Du Barry Was a Lady,’ showing versatile talent and an 
arresting personality. 








U’s Diana Barrymore, Others | 





At Universal Diana Barrymore made her mark as youngest 
of her theatrical clan to carry the name for another genera- 
tion, making her debut in ‘Eagle Squadron,’ going to stardom 
in the Henry Koster production, ‘Between Us Girls,’ follow- 
ing for less vivid results in ‘Nightmare.’ She became 21 and 
was married during the year. The company regards her as 
one of its biggest bets for permanence in the star roster. 

Maria Montez, a very assured and determined as well as 
vivid person, gained presence and skill during a number of 
routine assignments to come along with rapidly developing 
skill to match her paraded glam. Her best performance, and 
star billing, was earned in Walter Wanger’s Universal pro- 
duction, ‘Arabian Nights.’ Prior credits were in ‘Moonlight 
in Havana,’ ‘Bombay Clipper,’ ‘South of Tahiti,’ ‘The Mystery 
of Marie Roget.’ 

Gloria Jean, who has come up from moppet days with 
Universal, has won importance as a singer-actress. Robert 
Stack moved into stardom during the year, topline credits 
being earned in ‘Corvettes in Action’ and ‘Between Us Girls.’ 
Jane Frazee came to via vaudeville and niteries on 
strength of her voice and has had femme leads in ‘Moonlight 
in Hawaii,’ ‘Don’t Get Personal,’ ‘Almost Married,’ ‘What’s 
Cookin,’?’ ‘Hellzapoppin’’ and ‘Passing the Buck.’ 


films 





Warners heads its list of newly made stars and iop- 
featured players for the year with Joan Leslie, Alexis Smith, 
Irene Manning, Nancy Coleman, Joyce Reynolds, Gig Young, 

Joan Leslie, who had earned numerous distinguished pic- 
ture credits, followed her performance with Gary Cooper 
in “Sergeant York’ with the star bracket with James Cagney 
in “Yankee Doodle Dandy’ and then in ‘The Hard Way’ with 
Ida Lupino, 

Alexis Smith was brought along slowly after her bow in 
‘Dive Bomber’ and ‘The Constant Nymph.’ She had the 
femme lead in ‘Gentleman Jim’ and ‘The Adventures of 
Mark Twain.’ 

Miss Smith is one of the tallest girls on the screen. She 
has style, talent, a graceful manner. 

Nancy Coleman's credits include ‘Kings Row,’ ‘The Gay 
Sisters,’ ‘Desperate Journey’ and ‘Edge of Darkness.’ Irene 
Manning gave her best account as the singing actress in 
‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ and has a major role in ‘The Desert 
Song.’ She has challenging allure and an excelient voice. 
Joyce Reynolds chalked up an impressive list of perform- 
ances in ‘Yankee Doodle, ‘The Constant Nymph,’ ‘George 
Washington Slept Here,’ ‘The Adventures of Mark Twain.’ 
Gig Young impressed in ‘The Gay Sisters’ and ‘Air Force.’ 
Helmut Dantine is earning prominence through performances 
in several pictures folowing his striking role as the wounded 
German pilot in Metro’s ‘Mrs. Miniver.’ 

RKO has its Michele Morgan, French star, and Paul Hen- 
reid, who made their American debut in ‘Joan of Paris.’ 
Henreid has the romantic lead with Bette Davis in Warners 
‘Now. Voyager.’ Miss Morgan is slated for several starring 
vehicles at Universal also. Walter Slezak made his transit 
from Broadway to films in RKO’s Leo McCarey production, 
‘Once Upon a Honeymoon,’ and on the strength of that was 
optioned for two pictures a year for three years. Other 
newcomers at this studio for whom executive buildup has 
been ordered on strength of early showings are Macy 
McGuire, 16-year-old singer, Jane Randolph, Walter Reed, 
in a top role in ‘Bombardier,’ Ariel Heath, Russell Wade, 
Joan Barclay, Barbara Moffett and Kent Smith. 


Columbia's Janet Blair, former ballet dancer and vocalist 
with Hal Kemp’s orchestra, so impressed Rosalind Russell 
with her performance as one of the leads in the film, ‘My 
Sister Eileen,’ that Miss Russell waived her solo star billing 
and asked that Miss Blair be given co-starring. Jinx Faiken- 
burg, Leslie Brooks and Marguerite Chapman are regarded 
as stellar bets at Columbia, as is (Miss) Jeff O'Donnell, whose 
initial film role was in ‘Sister Eileen,’ followed by dramatic 
role in ‘City Without Men.’ 

Teresa Wright made one of the most memorable impres- 
sions among the newcomers, following her debut in ‘The 
Little Foxes’ with distinguished performance as the tragic 
young bombing victim in ‘Mrs. Miniver’ and in Samuel 
Goldwyn’s ‘Pride of the Yankees’ in which she plays Gary 
Cooper's (Lou Gehrig's) bride. She has demonstrated excep- 
tional ability. 
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— 
, hen the history of the war is written, 


* 
America will learn that—save for the armed forces—no group of people 


has made a greater voluntary contribution to the victory program than the 


men and women of the entertainment industry. 


To the famous and the unknown, the veteran showmen and the young- 
sters, Congratulations to you and your organizations for an essential job 


well done—a job in which we are proud to have taken a small part. 


Congratulations . . . 


USO CAMP SHOWS 
HOLLYWOOD VICTORY COMMITTEE 
HOLLYWOOD WRITERS’ MOBILIZATION 
UNITED THEATRICAL WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
ACTORS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ACTORS AND ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF RADIO ARTISTS 
AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY ARTISTS 
AMERICAN THEATER WING—CANTEENS—LUNCH TIME FOLLIES 
ARTISTS MANAGERS GUILD 
ARTISTS REPRESENTATIVES ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION OF MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AUTHORS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
CHORUS EQUITY 
’ DRAMATISTS GUILD 
MOTION PICTURES WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
SCREEN ACTORS GUILD 
SCREEN CARTOONISTS GUILD 
SCREEN DIRECTORS GUILD 
SCREEN PUBLICISTS GUILD 
SCREEN WRITERS GUILD 
WRITERS WAR BOARD 


Today, the entertainment world faces the future with grim confidence. 
We know our job in the days ahead is to work, plan, organize—until, 


the final victory is won. 


SEASON'S GREETINGS FOR A FIGHTING, FREE NEW YEAR 
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The World’s Largest and 
Most Beautiful Drive-In Theatre 





A Full Summer Of 100% 
Co-operation with the War Effort 


ie Dut 


See. & \ ea 
GOLF ROADS =, & _" EWANSTON 





























Season s 
Greetings 
from Canada! | 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION, LIMITED 
J. J. FITZGIBBONS, President 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 
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Congratulations MARTETY 


MAINE « NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THEATRES CO. 





MARTHA RAYE 





Mgt. WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
Pledges itself to continued co- 


operation with the War effort 

















and service to the Public to keep 








> | 











civilian morale on the highest level | 
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Wa | CORPORATION | 
(f | ar 
_ , | Members, Amusement and Recreation Divi- 
4 sion, Chicago Commission on National 
C= Defense 


JOH V J. FORD We're 100° Out in the War Effort 



































| Loving Greetings to My Friends All Over the World | 
ROGGE 


: ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 


a and BALLET DIRECTOR =| 
| CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD |} pang city music HALL_New vor | | 
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LET THE FOUR FREEDOMS RING‘? 


‘ 
We deem it a great privilege to be a part of the 
motion picture industry, whose contributions to 
the war effort have indeed been many and note- 


worthy. 


Our one aim this coming year is to do everything’ 
in our power to help win this war quickly— 


decisively. 


Our one hope is that tyranny and bestiality shall 
be driven from the earth, and that mankind be 
privileged to enjoy the spiritual richness of The 
Four Freedoms, which this war shall and will 


bestow upon posterity as the just reward of 





victory. 











Balaban & Katz 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 





SIDNEY FRANKLIN 























SEASON'S GREETINGS 


~ LINDA DARNELL 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 
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ANGELUS PICTURES presents 


_ “THE HANGMAN” 


Producer 
SEYMOUR NEBENZAHL 

















DOUGLAS SIRK 



































Best Wishes 
ANDRE DAVEN 


Producer 
20th Century-Fox : 
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~ SEASON’S GREETINGS 


TO EVERYONE 
EVERY WHERE i | 


LANA TURNER | 


















































Season’s Greetings 





| EUGENE FRENKE | 


PRODUCER 









































Greetings from 


SAM COSLOW 


BEN HERSH, Production Manager 








Producing Shorts for 
R.C. M. _PRODUCTIONS, INC. 








Now Producing ; 
“HEAVENLY MUSIC” JOSEF BERNE, Director 

for Fine Arts Studio 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Staff Hollywood, Calif. 






































Production Manager 


PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTION 








SEASON’S GREETINGS | 
DOC MERMAN ' 
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CONGRATULATIONS VARTETY AND SEASON'S 
GREETINGS TO THE NATION'S EXHIBITORS 


CURRENT RELEASE 


“AMERICAN EMPIRE” 


PRODUCED BY 


HARRY SHERMAN 
FOR 


UNITED ARTISTS 



































JOAN CRAWFORD 
JOHN WAYNE PHILLIP DORN 


IN 


“REUNION IN FRANCE” 


WITH 


REGINALD OWEN ALBERT BASSERMAN 
JOHN CARRADINE ANN AYARS 
JI. EDWARD BROMBERG 


SCREEN PLAY BY 


JAN LUSTIG, MARVIN BOROWSKY 
AND 


MARC CONNELLY 


DIRECTED BY PRODUCED BY 
JULES DASSIN JOSEPH MANKIEWICZ 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 
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—let the bright 
lights of freedom 
burn forever ! 
ELECTRIC SIGN & 
MAINTENANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
We Are Proud to Be Members of | 
The Amusement and Recreation Division of the Chicago Com- j 
mission on National Defense ... Office of Civilian Defense... 
Sixth — Army Area... Ninth Naval District... Red Cross | 
Drive... Army Emer: gency Relief Fund... Navy Relief Fund 
. United Nations War Reliefs 
Season's Greetings 
Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. | 
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By Vote of the 
Motion Picture Theatre 
Exhibitors of America 


We vote full awec:are of thanks and appreciation to the 


public, motion picture theatre exhibitors, Universal Pic- 
tures. and our radio sponsor, Camel Cigarettes, for making 
this possible. 


Abbott and Costello. 


Personal Management: EDWARD SHERMAN 
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MERVYN Le ROY 


DIRECTED 





“Random Harvest’ 


METRO-GOLDW YN-MAYER 




















JOHN M. STAHL 
“THE IMMORTAL SERGEANT? 


20th CENTURY-FOX _ 





























Season’s Greetings 


JULES LEVEY 
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DAVID O. SELZNICK 


RELEASING 
THROUGH 


UNITED ARTISTS 
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ROBE RT HAKIM 
RAYMOND HAKIM 


Producers 














METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER | 


























ARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR. 


IN PREPARATION 


QUO VADIS 

GAS LIGHT 

THE STARS CAN WAIT 
MARY SMITH, U.S.A. 











METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER e 




















Season’s Greetings 


VICTOR SAVILLE 


, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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r *111We Are Proud Of|||* 
The Part We Have 














Been Privileged To 
x||| Play In The War Effort ||| 


— W.S. BUTTERFIELD 
THEATRES, INC. 























As a Michigan Institution providing entertainment for the 




















past 37 years, this circuit is lending all of the support it can 
to the furtherance of the nation’s war plans... so that VIC- 
TORY may be ours..... 


In every community where you find a Butterfield theatre, 











you find THE meeting place for ALL the _ people. 





























WILLIAM H. PINE--WILLIAM C. THOMAS 


Producing 
for 


Paramount 
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BEST WISHES 








LEO ROBIN 









































mark, and consequently will turn 


down parts that are offered them. 
This will leave possibly a great num- 
ber of parts open, and they must be 
filled. 

This is where the agent’s in ques- 
tion clients come in. They won't be 
cast in a part that a Colman or Col- 
bert should (fill, but 


plenty of featured roles they can fit 


there will be 
into adequately and studios will cast 
In this 


the agent’s commissions will mount 


them accordingly. respect, 


over last year’s, in all probability, 

and he will benefit by the ceiling. 
Every agency depends upon a few 

big clients to pay its overhead, Dr a 


few clients who work continually 
and bring in enough to pay this over- 
head. Where big agencies now wi! 
have no more big clients to serve 
this purpose, and overhead will cut 
into the gravy train of the small 
clients, this other agent with lesser- 
named people will be in a uniq 
position to make even more mone; 


and get his people more work. 


| More and More New People 


New opportunities will be opened 


fox, lesser-known personalities, in- 
der the new setup. A day of ew 
people is dawning, and agents cre 
going to sell more and more new 
people. Already, a talent search is 


on for unknowns to build, and some 
agents have turned 
phase, the finding of 
comers, 
Staffs. 


this new 


over 
talented n 


to certain members of their 


There’s a belief generally, among 


Hollywood Agents 


Continued from 





. “ 
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agents, that many well-known play- 
ers now in service will not regain 
their former screen positions when 
the war is over. They'll have to start 
all over again at scratch. If this is 


true, and such a situation does come | 
to pass, these lesser lights and pres- | 


ent unknowns will rank high on the 
screen in the future. 

Even in the light of this possibil- 
ity, though, agents are stymied. The 
Screen Actors Guild has cut down 
all original agreements’ between 
;player and agent to one year, and 


{few agents are willing to take a 
|chance with new talent, build him 
up for future selling, when there's 
always the chance that the new 


player may do an about face and go 


!with some other agent at the end 
of his contract with the agent who 
found and developed hin 
Radio Agents Notably Hit 

Due to the salary ceiling, radio 
agencies in particular will suffe 
since they have among their clientele 
personalities under contract to stu- 


dios. Studios will be unwilling fo! 


their contract players to appear on 
the radio, since each appearance 
brings that individual nearer the 
ceiling mark, and rightfully they 


will want their people to appear in 


pictures for the company’s benefit 
up to and passing if at all possible 
the salary ceiling figure. Since most 
studios control the radio activities 
of their contractees, they can pro- 
hibit them from guesting on the ail 
lanes, and the radio agency, as a 
result, will be the lose: 
Curtailment of film by the Govern- 
ment will directly effect every agent 


Less pictures will be made; there- 
fore, less roles available for his cli- 
ents. Elimination of B-pictures, too, | 
will curtail freelance activities, for 
many players work only in these | 
smaller-budgeted films. Because 


there’s less production, bit players 
won't work so much, and this may 
be the death-knell of some of the 
|small agents, who number on their 
lists only these bit players. 

An aspect of the B’s is the fact 


| of 


|cularly serious matter, since his live- | 
| lihood 


|sions his list of clients bring in. The 


—— 


Some already have lost as many as 
one-half their list, with more sche- 
duled to go almost any day. This, 
course, isn't peculiar to the 
agency biz; every business concern 
is feeling the of valued em- 
ployees, but to agent it’s parti- 


loss 


the 


depends upon the commis- 


|draft makes it particularly difficult 


that for years they've been used to | 


develop new talent, and agents have 


used such pictures freely as proving | 


grounds for certain of their clients. 


On many occasions, they've’ so 
planned their selling campaign of 
these particular clients tlat they've 
depended upon the B’s as showcases 
for their wares, and have sold cli- 
ents to major studios at handsome 
figures as a result of smart build-ups 
in these films Now that B’s no 
longer will be made in such profu- 
sion, agents are up against new dif- 
ficulties, 

No more optional raises on con 
tract people under the new ruling is 
another headache for the agents. It’s 
up to him to calm his client when 
the boost is not forthcoming, to ad- 
vise him what to do. Until this par- 
ticular point has been clarified by 
the Government, there n't much 
the agent can do in the matter, 


apart from holding client’s head, and 
him refusing to 
work under the theory such failure 


restraining from 


by the studio to pay the increase 
automatically breaches the contract. 
Agent’s level-headedness here will 
be important, for he can _ dictate 
subtly his client’s attitude toward 
the studio 

Clients dropping out to enter the 
service after big building up on 
agent's part, or even without thi 
buildup, is proving a serious prob- 


lem to every artist’s representative 

















Congratulations! 


FROM 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


THE STAFF 
ROXY THEATRE 

















iation. Here, every agent is dras- | 
tically affected, for the selling of 
his clients depends upon the _ per- 
sonal contacts he makes while he’s 
daily in the studios. What cannot 
be done over the telephone he may 
accomplish easily in face-to-face 
conversation. The luncheon table 
is a great selling ground, and so, 
too, the informal chats with direc- 
tors and producers either in their 
offices or whom he meets _in- 
advertently while cruising the lots 
Free lance clients require much 
peddling, and often an agent must 
make 10 to 15 trips to a studio be- 
fore he sells a player for a certain 
part Under gas restrictions, thi 
he can no longer do: nor can he 
Visit aS many tudios and see as 
many directors, producers, casting 


casting in new pictures. Such a move 
would tend to entirely eliminate the 
agent's services, and wholesale prac- 
tice of this would cut again into 
agents’ ranks, for ome could not 
stand up under it 

For many agents, the prospects of 
1943 are not overly rosy, and all are 
faced with problems that never 
before have arisen Salary ceiling 
curtailment of production as a re-| 
ult of film limitation, losing much | 
talent to the war effort, gas ration- 
ing, these are only a few of the 
|} more serious exigencies confronting | 
the agents of Hollywood. To offest 


to try to build up new talent, for 
such talent may be taken at any time. 

Not the least disturbing element 
for agents is the gas rationing situ- 


directors 


and others with whom he 
does business Particularly for the 
one or two-man agencies is this 
proving a hardship, for now they 
cannot make the rounds that their 
business requires 
| Just to Add to Their Woes 
As though the agent isn't faced 
with sufficient trouble and gloomy 
outlook, there's the very likely 
possibility Which many agent be 
lieve will become an actualitv—of 
studios forming stock companies of 
their own out of town, and training 


new talent into which they'll dip fo 


lacte nltnaito 
ioses already imposed, new avenues 


of income are being tested. such 


| as 


story sales now being concen- 


trated on in a manner neve; before 
attempted. 

In one respect, services of the 
)agent can be more valuable to 
ic.ients than evr before. Advice 
can be offered now on_ matters 





never previously 


considered, for 
now his experience may be drawn 
upon in planning for the future, 
in respect to pictures, money mat- 
ters, clients’ attitude toward stu. 
dios. The day is at hand where 
the agent must offer services and 


conduct his business on a plane en- 
tirely new to him. Agency biz is 
in for an uprooting of old standards 
and methods. 


War Plants Placarded 
In Pitt’s ‘Commando’ 
Exploitation Campaign 


War angle was stressed in the 
heavy pre-opening exploitation cam- 
paign staged by Columbia on the 
preem of ‘Commandos Strike at 
Dawn,’ which opened last week in 


P 
Cooperation 
of 


initial 


Harris theatre, 
of 


Commerce 


the J Pittsburgh. 


the city’s Chamber 
with 


benefit 


was obtained 


show earmarked as a 
for Pittsburgh's newly-launched Va- 
riety Club canteen 

All 


heavily 


the 


ith announcements 


war plants in area were 
covered w 
Drive set by David Lipton, Columbia 
ad-publicity chief, and Frank Rosen- 
exploitation 


berg, manage! 


Nix Sunday Pix For 
Soldiers in Pa. Capital 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 3 

There will be no Sunday films for 
oldiers n Pennsylvania’ capital 
icity, ministers having rejected plans 
of the USO for opening at least one 
downtown theatre for the exclusive 
use of men in uniform on Sunday 
| afternoons. 

The USO did, however, obtain 
| permission to use the Forum of the 


State Education Building for Sunday 


concerts by the Harrisburg Sym- 


| phony Orchestra under the direction 


o. George King Raudenbush. Con- 
certs will get under way early in 
January for the exclusive entertain- 
iment of soldiers from nearby army 


camps, 











GREETINGS | 


RUSSELL MARKER 


OF 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 
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i AFFILIATED WITH 

| OFFICE OF THE ALLIED STATES ASSOCIATION 
i PRESIDENT OF 

MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS 





ALLIED THEATRES 
of ILLINOIS, Inc. 


We’re starting our 8th year 
1325 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO as America’s greatest Home of 
2-for-I shows 
with the first big hit of 


1943... 








“STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM’ 


The Paramount Musical Comedy of All Time 


IN PERSON 


BENNY GOODMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 




















j 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
NEW YORK 
Very sincerely yours PA RAMO U N T T H EATRE 
JACK KIRSCH, President, TIMES SQUARE 
Allied Theatres of Illinois, Inc. et ai 

Executive Board, * * 

4 Amusement & Recreation Division, 


Chicago Commission on National Defense. 
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LIT A AMA NESEY ONC ONES CERES 

















Best Wishes 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


























An organization that is proud to be 


, The Same Old * |] part of the great war-effort of ss 
Greetings From | 
SEA SO NS Papen SHOW BUSINESS | 


GREETINGS aon | | oe i 


Co-operating in every drive... in 





every activity. 


| e arco | [VAN NOMIKOS 


Mayer ; ‘ 


ry ‘ ry. Te 
THEATRES 
ad Am 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






































FABIAN THEATRES 3 
: C ORPORATION SEASON’S GREETINGS 


, _ || ANN CORIO 


“4 NOW-LIMITED PERSONAL APPEARANCE TOUR 





SOON TO BE STARRED IN MONOGRAM’S 


“SARONG GIRL” | | 


Suite 2101 1501 Broadway 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 












































Season’s Greetings 


i BETTY HUTTON 
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SOL LESSER 


HAS THE HONOR TO PRESENT 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING WAR SERVICE, INC. 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


In which Broadway, Hollywood and Radio join hands in present- 


ing the greatest array of stellar talent ever seen in a motion 


picture. 





RELEASED THROUGH UNITED ARTISTS 


























RIS MORROS 
. P. EAGLE 


PRODUCERS 








20TH CENTURY-FOX 
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years greatest MUSL-GAL ICE-TRAVANZA 


_. glittering with stars from 
screen, radio and the rink! 





ee 


MATES. 


featuring PICTURE 


KENNY PATRICIA 


BAKER x MORISON * BELITA 


FRICK and FRACK * Irene DARE * Danny SHAW 
Eugene TURNER * Ted FIO RITO eresuces 5 tinostey parsons 


Directed by LESLIE GOODWINS Musical Numbers Directed by Dave Gould" v'*°¢ by WM. D. SHAPIRO 










Screenplay by Jerry Cady 


307, OF COL.“ 
PIX WITH WAR 
THEMES 


Hollyw ood Jan 3 

War themes will take up 30 of 
the spring and summer production 
schedule at Columbia, according to 
| Harry Cohn, prexy, with upped bud- 
gets in the top brackets. Other pro- 
| gram alignments are comedies, 25°,+ 
| dramas, 20°. ; musicals, 15% and the 
|} rest miscellaneous 
| Top features on che new slate are 
‘Attack by Night.’ ‘Sahara,’ ‘Women 
at War.’ ‘Wingmates, ‘Victory Cara- 
}van,’ ‘Knights Without Armor,’ ‘Ap- 
pointment in Berlin,” ‘House in 
Stalingrad,’ ‘Dear Mr. Private, ‘Of- 
ficers’ Candidate School,’ ‘The Land 

; Bright.’ ‘Jubal Troop, ‘Heart of a 
| City.” ‘Tropicana,’ ‘The Cover Girl,’ 
i‘Our Friend Curly,’ ‘Concertina’ and 
| ‘Mississippi.’ 


Foote CONE & BELDING 
ALL SET INL & T SHOES 


Emerson Foote is president of 
Foote. Cone & Belding (Formerly 
Lord & Thomas). Fairfax M. Cone, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Don Belding is chairman 
of the board, under the new setup. 
Trio took over the famed advertising 
agency on Jan. 1, when Albert D. 
Lasker, principal owner, retired to 
devote himself to public affair 





Foote. Cone and Belding were the 
| execut ve vice pre aent in charge 
| of the New Yorl Chicago and Los 
Ang office of L & T, respective- 
ly They will occupy the same quar- 
tel the e pel el 
All thre { he 
Coa 
Shit ivi account vere 
cheauleda 14 iInnouncement on 
| Monday (4), although most of them 
are retained, including RCA 
| 
Metro’s ’43 Starters 
Hollywood, Jan. 3 
Metro starts the new year with 
oO picture ollir oO the first 
workit da Girl Crazy ind 
‘Faculty Rov 
Micke toone Judy Garland 
land Tommy Dorsey and his band 
| are tops in the ‘Crazy’ film Col- 
jlege picture is a three-way comedy- 
tdrama with Herbert Marshall, Mary 
Astor and Susan Peters in top spots 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


























CONRAD VEIDT 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


B. G. De Sylva 





























RICHARD BLUMENTHAL 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 


“THE CRYSTAL BALL” 
“CANA” 
“LADY IN THE DARK” 


ee 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


"SHOW PLACE OF THE NATION" 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
INDEPENDENT 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCERS... 


“United in determination to enhance and 
protect the art of motion picture producing 
.., to encourage creative talent... to main- 
tain economic equality . . . to foster broader 


“a 


public appreciation... 


WILLIAM CAGNEY 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
WALT DISNEY 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
ALEXANDER KORDA 
SOL LESSER 

MARY PICKFORD 
DAVID O. SELZNICK 
HUNT STROMBERG 
WALTER WANGER 
ORSON WELLES 
LOYD WRIGHT, president 


\ , 

JOHN C. FLINN, executive secretary 
New York Hollywood 
1775 Broadway 1040 No. Las Pal 
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LENA HORNE ‘ 


Sends SEASON'S GREETINGS 
TO ALL HER FRIENDS..NEW AND OLD 


* 


FEATURED IN METRO’S FORTH. 
COMING PICTURE, “CABIN IN THE 
SKY’? (SOON TO BE RELEASED) 
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Film Financier, Dies 


| Suddenly, Aged 63 


| London, Jan. 3 

Charles M. Woolf, joint managing 
director for General Theatre Cor- 
| porations and Gaumont-British Pic 
| tures, died here on Dec. 31 after a 
‘brief illness. He was 63 years old. 
A heart ailment is blamed for his 
| sudden death, which shocked picture 
| industry circles because he appeared 
in good health only last summer 

Woolf was an outstanding figure 
in the British picture business fo; 
the last 23 years. When he left Gau- 
mont-British in 1935. Woolf had no 
intention of returning to the distri- 
| bution business. But shortly there- 
|after he built up General Film Dis- 
tributors which acquired a major 
}interest in Universal Pictures (of 
ithe U. S.), his corporation investing 
}around $4,800,000. Part of this deal 
set up G-F-D as the sole distributor 
of Universal product in Great 
Britain. 

Later General Film became asso- 
ciated in the British Pinewood Stu- 
dios and numerous other companies 
which operated that plant. The 
Ostrer Brothers, then controlling 
Gaumont-British, withdrew from the 
| producing and distributing end of 
| the business, and Woolf guaranteed 
|half of the finances needed to turn 
| out screen productions he made with 
|Gaumont’s collaboration 

Woolf was widely known in New 
York where he had visited on sev- 
eral occasions. He conferred with 
Joseph Scidelman, Universal vice- 
president in charge of foreign sales 
here, when the latter was in London 
last summer 

Originally in the fur business, 
Woolf started in the picture indus- 
try when he. originally invested 
about $1,000 in the W. & F. company 


} C. M. Woolf, British 
| 
| 


It was after this company business 
exceeded $500,000 the first yea he 
began to take the film busine 
iously. Soon afterwards he se ed 
the exclu ive «¢ ntract to distrib 
Harold Lloyd film n Brita Ii 
1929 Woolf sold his interest to G 
nt-Britisl for ne $2.000,000 
t : ! ( yr 


ma 


His Old Self Again 


Hollywood Jal o 

Bill Elliott shuffles off the old 

role of Wild Bill Hickok in his 

future westerns at Republic and 

goes in for straight cowboy pictures 
under his own name 

Elliott starred in a Wild Bill 


Hickok erie at Columbia before 
moving to Republic. His new films 
will be based on early western back- 


erounds 
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It’s Coming 


“THE OUTLAW" 
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Season’s Greetings from 


WILLIAM KOENIG ; 





» Eel peti 
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Rie; 


20th Century-Fox 























—_———_———_—_—_—__—_— aes ihe tour-routes organized their own had its final rally at Madison Square ; brought about an awakened public 
local troupes to put on bond shows.; Garden. Tired workers and worn) interest in the total war effort 


a | 4 Local bands, local radio personali-| stars tried hard to pile up more| The industry was groggy—but 
Films irst * 4 ties, sports favorites and prominent | millions— but the Garden rally pro-| happy! 


townsmen piled into buses and} duced only some $3,000,000. The goal; Behind every sales campaign there 


| 
' 








Continued from page 43 
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. |played the  cross-roads_ circuit!} was still in doubt! iis a ‘cost sheet’. The industry has 4 

officials were appealed to in any credited with close to $100,000,000 in | ‘American Ranger’ squads — were! Assistant Secretary of Treasury at canted from ola - hat the : 
eer 4 t\b nd sales | formed to raid the countryside. Harold N. Graves made a speech Septem r war bond drive cost. : 

eltiort to speea up accounting oO i on Saies., i j : — Perhaps, it doesn’t know. ‘Variety’ x 
sale | Another effect:ve idea was ‘Free; ‘Junior Commandos” In one city rae a" effort, regard- ensty in the moentt: estimated that 
satel ls , . \less o e quota. Suimay ‘ 
iene aes aT —+ | Movie Day’ (Sept. 22) when thou- sold $200,000 worth of bonds, as q the effort would sect the industry 
| $100,000,000 in Premieres \ part of a school campaign. | And then came 12 hours of su- 


back $250,000. For once ‘Variety’ 
under-estimated. A_ closer figure 
would be $1,000,000. Among the 


| . — ick 
jsands of theatres gave a_ ticket ae 2 | spense—-waiting the final figures 
| premium to bond buyers. Showmen | Churches joined the drive. The | srom Washinton, & wes haown 
. | Jewish New Year was the basis of a/| hat th hed ten hat oles 
| worked harder to give away their campaign that netted big returns. tha ere ha en a last-minute| ijems that will never be tabulated 
tickets than to sell them. Labor Day, Pershing’s’ Birthday, a ae of “_* _ that every | are what the theatres spent for bond 
While the ‘Stars Over America’;Carole Lombard Day, Retailers’ ads Wak daunting th ca Wane booths, lobby displays, extra news- 
; Jar Jeroes’ ays: War] CCtss ’ aper space; extra help; lost box- 
iad whee wee” Wee midnight. office penal on free shows; what 
‘Autograph a Bomber; Victory Late on Oct. 1 came the flash—j/the trade papers contributed in 
busses and street cars; hundreds of| the last day’s sales were over $110,-| pages and pages of advertising and 
parades; thousands of mass meetings; | 900,000! The grand total $838,250,000 | news coverage; what the stars and 
| autographed star photos offered over | —the quota was passed! other traveling representatives spent 
| radio; auctions of everything from Out of 48 states, 43 hit their quota,| over and above the nominal ex- 
pigs to auto tires—these are but a/a new record! penses allowed; the extra expenses 
|few of the highlights of the cam-! Secretary Morgenthau, in paying | of the newsreels; the losses of the 
paign. 


his tribute, called it an ‘outstanding | producers through delayed produc- 
. — . | success’ and pointed particularly to| tion and contributed manpowe! 
The Dictators were ‘nailed in . tae d pa yt ae . - akin mat? eave 
: , a ‘ ».| the fact that during September more | We don’t know what it cost, sa! 
their coffins’; they were ‘hanged’; : ‘ =e -ector of the drive 
¢ : oe ioe. ae ‘ {than a million workers had been|S. H. Fabian, director 0 he « e, 
they were ‘burned’; ‘they were wee wa rth 
’ Se Vlel? added to the payroll savings plan, ‘but whatever it was, it was worl 


tossed over Niagara Falls! 


One of the most ‘profitable’ plans 
of the month were the ‘war bond 
premieres’ of important pictures. 
Distributors contributed the pic- 
tures; exhibitors contributed the! | 
theatres. Those ‘free’ shows—ad-|cities had their gala star-days, | 
misison by bond purchases—are ' hundreds of villages and towns off! 

















and that the whole campaign had it. 
Thirty days of effort, constantly 


: f 
| growing in intensity as the end drew ] 

| nearer and the goal moved farther | 

| away! 

Needed $1,878,000 Per Hour | | 












Seventy-two hours before the| 


finish, an §S.O.S. went out—bonds | 
must be sold at the rate of $1.878,000 

per hour to hit the quota! 
Special newsreel releases were 


rushed out—Ambassador Grew mak- | 
ing a fine appeal. (Those ne-vsreels 


7 ’ =" did a_ grand job in September), | 
RELEASED President Wal ¢ 


alsh of IATSE wired 
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all his union heads urgi s bond pur- 
cnases from union funds and by in- | 

dividuals. Company heads appealed | 

a ; 


“HOT Ip Ay IN N” to banks and others. Every company | 
- ws 7 . } 


and executive in the movie industry 
; by that time had bought every dol- | 


! 
le ’ 7 +} } 
ars worth of bond that tl ] 


“STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM” allewed! Mayors were asked to in-| 


bond rallies were being held among 
“ONCE UPON A HONEYMOON” (RKO) ff estedion pot on the longest broad | 


cast on record—from 6 a.m. to mid- 


nN 


night, selling bonds over the air. | LEON LEONIDOFF 
Last-minute rallies 


were held in 
theatres; Hollywood Victory Com- | 10th Year Director of Production 
mittee rushed out an eighth tour to 
mop up the Pacific Coast towns:| RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK 
* urgent meetings in Washington to] 
have Federal Reserve push through | 
all September sales before midnight | F 


























| 
| 





Sept. 30; more ‘bond premieres’ | }] oc = WY ps as 
| SEASON’S GREETINGS 

rush through their payroll savings 

9 , rE ond sales; W A Cc state ch; irme | 

IN PRODUCTION ) ; “bond- ||| | 


scheduled; big war plants urged to 





arranged to fly last-minute bond- 

money t their Federal teserve 

“DIX R” centers ever) hole wa plugged: 
y y every bond-dollar searched out! ad ; 
f 


On Sept. 29—covering Sept. 28-— 


. he Treasury reported $60,265,000, 
“LADY IN THE DARK” Seamine tea i Gees ae 


R. M. SAVINI, PRESIDENT 


130 W. 

| $75,000,000 short! | 46th St., New York 

| On September 30—for Sept 29—|]] FRED BELLIN, JACK KOPFSTEIN, 
| the report showed only $27,477,000— | Sales Manager 


Sales Manager 


with one day to go! | 16mm Dept. I 


| 
































At midnight, Sept. 30, the drive | 


MARIA MONTEZ . 


Current release “ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
Management a In production “White Savage” | 
LOUIS SHURR AGENCY UNIVERSAL RELEASES | 
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) SEASON'S GREETINGS 
e 
Paramount Theatres 
W 
, Service Corporation | 
+ ie 
PARAMOUNT BUILDING | 
NEW YORK He 
if YOURE | | 
A In-the-Money we | 
NOW, | i 
CONTRIBUTE it 
SALUTE if 
to — 
— to — Any or All C H I C A G O is 
- > = of 
. Those Wonderful. SHOW 
: Talented Men and BUSINESS’ 
Women of Show SEVERAL 
Business CHARITIES! 
| (The Backbone of Show Business at War) bears ae * > 
ON REQUEST! 4 
. 
—Are NOW Giving Their All, 
| Time, Talent, Effort, to sys: 
Strengthen Civilian Morale 
—And Entertain ee 
The Armed Forces 
At Home and Abroad! 















































| (This Space Donated by a Showman) 
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PRODUCTIONS 





RELEASED THRU 


United Artists 





s b | 
in RKO’s 


SEVEN DAY'S 
LEAVE 


and forthcoming 
Paramount 


APPY GO LUCKY 


and (non film) 


THE 
TULIPS 
ARE TALKING 
TONIGHT 














ABC MUSIC CORP. 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BERT Z. LEONARD 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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CURRENT RELEASES 


"GENTLEMAN JIM" WB 
"DESPERATE JOURNEY" WB 


COMPLETED 
“EDGE OF DARKNESS" WB 


























itck ke iuvvuasta 


Behind Uncle Sam with an out- 
standing record in War Bond sales 
... and whole-hearted support of 


all Civic and National war activi- 


ie. CORPORATION 


+. is grateful for the privilege of being part of 
the nation’s war effort . . . and is proud to 






































Ny eg RE AY 


have been responsible for the sale of over 


WARNER BROS. | $400,000 worth of war bonds... to have co- 




















operated in the collection of scrap... to have 
CIRCUIT given our screens for Government films and 
and our lobbies for Government posters .. . 
We pledge our full cooperation in the future 
CHICAGO—WISCONSIN— INDIANA ZONE ... to the end that victory be won and liberty 
assured for all. 
* S. J. GREGORY 
JAMES E. COSTON 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Zone Manager CHICAGO 
q ILLINOIS 
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$ Punch In Latin America ; 
+ 
ee ee ee SHSSHSHFFSESSSEFOFEH+OOS 

By RAY JOSEPHS | — 4 - 
5 , i 

H Ur S } . 

hey iI 1 i ( ) Xi i 

, | NI . | t a P4CN l 
of words t \ So woos Wi . WCRC. WLWO 
Ame WGEO tirely fo 
Has l S yroadca » helps S ; Port ese helped 
win friends and influence Lat or, { S is also t oe ising i 
yatt ec to tral it ospanisn ane 
are Berlir r e and Tokvo beat ae or ete se ” oar 0g 
ing us in our own backyard? Carths nd Pibber McGee and 
Extensive survey of Latin Amer- Molly, whose humor, while ok for 
ica just compieted by Variety rorteamericanos, was less intelligible 


than a crate of Greek adverbs down 


Shows there conclusions here. KWID and KGEI carry plenty 
1. t Ss. 1 o is de tel) n English for those who want I, 
ahea f the Ax in Sout! but generally don't pay to. sell 

America Latins | 
2 While th rains. especially Development of programs going 
- ame from south to north as well as north 

li P tre nae va to south has also helped 

preat th e's still consta ible — 
room for imvroverment Don Francisco Helps Ree 
3. The new Federal control Radio Division of the Coordi- 


nator’s Office, headed by Don 
Francisco, long-time top man _ of 
Lord & Thomas, is given the nod by 
many for much of the recent im- 


set up in which the Office of 
War Information and Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office of the Co- 


ordinator of Inter-American 











Affairs are collaborating has al- 





ready begun to show good ef- 
fects. 

Realization that Latin Americans 
are friends and equals and have to 


be handled as such has been dawn- | 
ing on New York and Washington 
increasingly during the past year 
and it’s obvious that today Yanqul 
good willing south of the border has 
gotton far beyond the guitar st 


ming stage 





ulMm- 


Most of the improvements have 


come as the result of the direct in- 


tervention of Uncle Sam and official 
nudging long preceded the present 
setup. As far as Latin America wa 
concerned, it was the only way 


As now arranged, OWI and CIAA 
have a joint leasing agreement with 
Columbia, Crosley General Electric, 
NBC and Westinghouse Electric for 
the full time use of their DX facili- 
ties. OWI will have two-thirds of 
lease time for world-wide use while 
the Rockefeller group takes the rest 
for the hemisphere. Beaming and 
programming through existing facili- 
ties has already been altered to ob- 
tain maximum results in reception 











BILL 
TENOR 
“Saturday Night Serenade” 
9:45 to 10:15 p.m., E.W.T. C.B.S 
Thanks to Roland Martini, 
Gardner Adv. Agency 


PERRY 


and program quality, and, according 
to present plans, 22 additional short 
wave transmitters are to be con-! provement of U. S._ broadcasting 
structed 





That's good news here.| heading south and, as importantly, 
Improvements in broadcasting to| for the bluepencilling of some of 
Latin America have fallen’ into} the boners that gave the impression 


three main divisions of peso pinching Gringoism, which 
(a) Betterment of program used to be prevalent. Naturally 
content closer Pan-American relations that 
‘ developed since Pearl Harbor and 

(b) Perfection of technical , H ' 


+ 


itry into the war of Mexico, 
Brazil and other Latin American 
countries have won many listeners 
But there is still need, it is generally 


tne e! 


end, including increase in power 
and direction of beaming and 
multiplication of frequencies by 
broadcasting programs simul- RR ep 
taneously over all outlets of one a ee eee parents Waeee Seewe 
company nus, dramatic to the point broadcasts 
which take into account the fact 
that selling democracy is a little dif- 
ferent from peddling bathtubs and 
= Ford V 8’s. 

Another important part of the 
picture that gets little attention in 
many quarters in the States but is 
considered very vital here, is the 


(c) Possibly most important, 
increase in the number of pro- 














} 


amount of local time now being pur- 
chase by U. S. outfits for progran 
orig ating in Lat America. La 
broadcaste! are expected to 10 
even bette in 43 a veneficiarie rf 
a greatly increased ‘Olr spending 


2 
schedule nypoed by the Rockefelle: 


perating fron Mexico to 
Chile shov that total of U. S. ex- 
penditures for time and space in 


; Latin America will amount to more 





spent even before the war cut off 
much exporting. 





Since many of the companies don’t 
have a product to sell directly. stress 
is on the U. S. trade names as well 
as on pro-democratic material. Bulk 
of this is in the diffusion of more 





TED COTT 


‘ J > owe whic] 4 ¢ its ote i \ 
A man is judged by the compnn ( S. news which, it is found, is the 
that keeps him. vest pro-democratic propaganda. 


Ted Cott, on the air as the ‘So)} Via Rockefeller offices and reps in 
You Think You Know Musicologist’| sarious Latin capitals care has been 
for RCA Victor's pounding Board aken to make sure that the coin 
Rochon toe Bac Air” lateveceting Qn ef a re rig gy wanee ee 
Kostelanetz Music. es are with the United Nations 





Management x bolivars gets into the hands of 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATIO?P | Axis aiding microphoners. 
OF AMERICA Pro-U. §S roanivatiny 


Office. Survey recently made of 1.500 


than 10 million, more than was 


Stress ‘U. S. Trade Names | 


nd that none of the pesos. milreis 











THE SMALL-TOWN STATION IN THE WAR 
By STORM WHALEY 


Vanager, KVOA, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 








Befo war came small town broadcasters had time 
ref tovether once in @a vhile At these sessions, the 
of to ie. is about broadcasting in wartime. When 

Va vas Neai. but vet seemed very far away, we were 
it. on the day of war's 

leclaration, all stations would be 

taker ver by the Government and 

il managers would be made 

Majors li the Army Always, 


whet we talked about war and 
radio, we dwelt prophetically on 
spectacular changes. Probably very 


few of us small town station man- 
n anticipation of the Commission 
automatically be 


agers practiced salutes, however, 


vhich would 
bestowed 

Now that we are at war we 
have all been busy. most of us 
working with more industry and iniagination for the 
Treasury Department than for our most monied De- 
partment Store sponso! But we're not satisfied with 
what we have done We juggle the problem con- 
sciously and subconsciously, practically all our hours 
Not that we have any special brand of patriotism, but 
we have the unhappy sensation of being stymied. We 
are balked by a problem involving the very tool in 
the use of which every one of us feels he is an ex- 
pert. It's like a pilot trying some new and very diffi- 
cult aerobatic maneuver. To all appearances from 
the ground he’s doing it, but the pilot himself knows 
that precision is lacking, that he’s not coming out on 
the nose, that he’s doing sloppy flying. 


Storm Whaley 


The small town station manager is a super-specialist 
He must know his audience—which means a com- 
plete study of his area and its people. He must know 
his station, for every small station is guided by its 
limitations. To continue to sell advertising, he must 
have imagination. Usually his sponsors are few and 
they must be kept happy, for the fields aren’t full, 
night or day, of blooming sponsors ready for plucking. 

Shortly after war began the postman began to sag 
The morning mail turned to big brown envelopes. A 
letter with a stamp, instead of a frank, became a rei 


curlosity We read the mimeographed announcements 
and explanation We read the background for this 
irive and that drive. We studied the Four Freedom 

and we were stirred. I set aside a large drawer and 
dedicated it to our war broadcasts. It was filled with 
Government material very soo Often I'd open the 
drawer, pick up the top document and lapse into glass- 
eyed thought—mentally struggling with the problen 
of the effective presentation of this important drawe1 

full Spanking an elephant has somewhat the same 


difficulties 
EARLY ROUGH SPOTS 

How could we put-.this over with real force. Most 
small stations tried one or more of the ‘souped-up 


dramatic scripts about the wa Our production de- 
partment (usually meaning the manager personally) 
outdid itself with sound effects—death on the battle- 
field with the familiar voice of the sports announcet 
| defying disguise. The announcer who read the dra- 
matic introduction could be, and was, recognized as 
playing at least two different parts The acting left 
much to be desired—the first d e on the part of 


the listener being to tune elsewhere 


We felt that we were reducing tremendously seriou 


issues to laughing levels. Then we tried straight pre 
pared scripts, the handouts from the various Govern- 
ment agencies Most small statio1 have no script 
lepartment—the salesma who sells a client writes 
his copy TI prepared war copy is spotty Some | 
good—some bad While we did not first write muc! 


ies exhibited 


as I do 


about ‘hot scripts,’ in which the announcer runs the 


if such copy, we do study the various sty] 


I think most local station managers feel 


+ gamut of emotion the brow-beating bombast of the 


super-patriot hissing sentences in labored sarcasm 


meaning to persuade every listener that ‘you’re a 
traitor—you rat!’ 
In this part of the world, which is very much the 
same as any other part of the world for small sta- 
s—I am personally acquainted with mar y listeners 
ind it is pretty hard for me to snarl ‘You and You 
+nd You.” Some may have seen me driving too fast 
o* making an extra trip that wasn’t necessary, or doing 


other thoughtless acts equally un-American. Beside 

nall town people react negatively to the continuea 
face-slappin that were radio's vogue during the ear] 
dart f 1942 O1 the hand, I an mntinuall 
haunte by the knowledge that here's a mediun 
through which all of the people of our local area 
practically speaking, could be talked to and by whic} 
many of the puzzling problems that are so importar t 
to morale can be clarified by discussior . 

There are jobs cut out for the small and the lars 
statio1 In general advertising for War Bonds. we do 


American exchange groups. and | Other 
commercial outfits have 
{shows in various countries with 


locally-made shows ranging from 
commentators in Nicaragua, Guate- 
|mala and Ecuador to full-fledged 
dramatic shows in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Aided with transcriptions 
of music and sound effects from 
Manhattan, these shows are fre- 


| All important 
ident Roosevelt. 


quently above the local level and in 
; Many cases, despite the fact that ot weer ete 
they sell nothing but democracy, ‘Good Neighbor 
have far outdistanced the home- 
town washboard weepers, 


the U. S. His 
those of Prime 


Recent trend has been to bring 


these facts into the open with in- | Wallace, whose 


creasing number of offending 
| tions publicly 


ncluded on the 


| tu tead of merely hye auiet]y 
a) } 17 
Hilal yalled 





Cordell Hull and other top ranking 
figures are now 


g sta-| Spanish is getting better daily, also | couldn’t 
black-| has a high Crossley here. BBC has | 
followed the U. S. lead of increasing | 

le number of retransmissions. Axis | 


much like the larger stations. We carry the Treasury 
transcriptions According to our way of thinking, 
these transcriptions are aimed to be network-type 
presentations, and there is some tendency toward get. 
ting away from local station ideas, but they are good 
programs and help fill the demands and needs of the 
hundreds of stations that carry them. 

We carry local spot announcements about War 
Bonds, too. We issue bonds at the station and are 
carrying on a contest among the members of the staff 
of our station, giving them free rein in the building of 
their contest promotion. This worked well the first 
time. The second contest wasn’t as successful as the 
first, and it’s certain that another approach will have 
to be inaugurated soon. We carry announcement c py 
issued by all of the principal Governmest agencies and 
services, and, in a general way, fit into the pattern of 
the small station the country over. 

] LOCAL STATIONS’ GREAT SERVICE ~~ |] 


When a big station feels an urge to crusade, an ex- 
ecutive conference is held and a director is appointed 
to ‘build a show.’ When a small station decides to 
crusade, it is possible that a conference will be held, 
but usually there is no director chosen to produce the 
program; there is no money for paying an orchestra or 
good talent. I sincerely believe, however, that many 
local stations have performed a service greater than 
that which can be rendered by a show. Also, I believe 
smali stations have clarified maitonal issues without 
great allegorical dramas. The local station speaks to 
the local people in their own dialect of the American 
language, and knows the things that concern the local 
people. 

Carrying announcements, using prepared programs 
and accepting copy already written, is only passive 
form of cooperation. It isn’t very satisfactory. We 
make our time available in a similar way to various 
other causes in Our coverage area. Many times we do 
this without wholehearted sympathy with the idea, but 
feel it is our duty to let every worthy cause have its 
inning 

OFF WAR’S BEATEN PATH © oe | 

‘Our town does not have a single war industry. We 

are inland—away from the coasts. We don't see many 


soldiers or sailors, and our problem has been one of 
public indifference toward the war. We have felt and 
said that people of this immedaite section need to go 
» war. Not literally, but a definite mental mobiliza- 
tion is needed 

Our attempt, toward this goal, has been a series of 
broadcasts called ‘The Ozarks Are at War,’ which com- 
bines condensed information from all material that we 
receive from the many Government sources. We have 
used only the material which has definite local applica- 
tion 

We started the program with the idea of spiking 
rumors and we were able to run some vicious ones to 
ground. After a time, we felt that this was a bad 
policy in that the original rumors, which had limited 
audience, were, by the use of radio, being given unusual 
circulation. We were taking a chance that people might 
be half-listening and misunderstand the rumor-buster, 
believing the rumor. This practice was discontinued, 
although we felt that perhaps it was the most 
listened-to phase of the program. I did much of the 
broadcasting, personally, and I felt that simple scripts, 
sincerely written and delivered in a friendly way, 
would be the best method. After some experiments in 
doing this—I am still of that opinion. Too, I do not feel 
any hesitance about facing fellow citizens, as I have 
been careful to keep away from the self-righteous 
attitude 

PROBLEM OF PERSONNEL | 

One more problem bothers us. Every station has it. 
It's the problem of personnel Much depends yn the 
announcer in the local station, because if the station is 
non-network that announcer’s voice intrudes itself with 
great regularity. A depleted staff causes long hours for 
those who remain, with consequent decreases in the 
quality of work. Many small stations are using women 
as announcers, We are already using one for an hour a 
day. Probably the solution to announcer difficulties 
will be in the use of women. Our results haven't been 
half as bad as we expected. As for technicians, our 
only hope is to. preserve at least one first-class engineer 
as Chief, and use whatever we can get for the rest, but 
that is very much like the other stations. 

Our business. on the other hand, is better than it has 
been in the past. How long it will last we don’t know 


Sponsors are much easier to please just now We have 
no intention of shutting down, unles e are ordered 
to. The equipment problem is already giving us some 
anxious hours and our station. although a small-town 
statlor is large enough to have seriou equipment 


troubles. But as far a 
I should say as far a 

in for the duration. if 
have the mear fo 


we are concerned, or perhaps 
the station is conrerned, e are 
possible, because we believe we 
serving our own people—and a re- 
sponsibility to serve them well. 


| important highlights on|rebroadcasts, except for straight 
sponsore that’s 

ponsored | what’s being done and what. still | news. have 
remains to be done: 


been cut almost to a 
minimum, Latin listeners lacking 
speeches by Presi- | interest in hearing direct voices of 
Secretary of State | Hitler, Musso et al. 

Majority of Latin stations’ take 
sent out point to| F.D.R. in translation, with trans- 


point to Latin stations from Mexico | missions opening with the Presi- 
City to B.A.; then rebroadcast over | « 


nt’s voice which fades out so that 


local outlets so that even owners of | the announcer can take over in 


ubers can dial in.|Spanish or Poriugese. Increasing 


Roosevelt is un-| number, however, headed by Radio 


questionably the No. 1 salesman for| El Mundo LR 1, of Buenos Alres, 


broadcasts outdraw | carry the complete original, followed 
Minister Churchill,| by a local transiation. System was 


who ranks second. Vice-President inaugurated when it was found that 


carefully coached|many latinos even though thes 
understand what he was 
saying, liked President’s voice sv 
much they would listen through the 
original and then the translation. 
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Chalks Up Fine Record in First War Year—Private Management Under 
Capable Government Supervision Proves Impressive Example 
Of ‘Democracy at Work’ 





By WARREN B. FRANCIS 


A. & B. Lyons (talent), and Phil Cohen, former radio 
divector for N. Y. U. wokshop. 


Washington, Jan. 3. 
To the distinguished credit of Federal planners and 
the leaders of the industry, American broadcasting 
proved itself able to absorb the swing over to the re- 
quirements of all-out war without much dislocation or 


confusion, and to carve out a fine record for itself in the 


Numerous individuals with practical background are 
kicking around the Government, such as Lieut. Col. 
Ed Kirby ‘from N. A. B.) in the War Department; 
Abe Schecher ‘(from NBC) as special aide to Elmer 
Davis; Davis himself. and various commentators and 
announcers. 

From almost every angle, results of this procedure 


first war year. The outlook for the next year is a con- 
tinuance of the policies and activities which proved that 
private management under Government supervision can 


do the job of rallying the populace with as much ef- have been refreshing. Nowhere have the achieve- 
fectiveness as the dictator-bossed Axis and set an ments been more pleasing—from the Government 
impressive example of ‘democracy at work’. view, anyhow—than in the O. W. L’s scheduling of 

Though radio’s first year of war has not been, by priorities for messages and lining up the numerous 


any means, painless and easy, the deep-seated fears that 
hostility would mean confiscation of property, or at 
least a high degree of Government dictation have not 
materialized. A few upsetting implications are seen in 
some of the emergency measures— notably the way 
F.C.C. has handled the problem of freezing the status 
quo—and the inevitable surrender of complete free- 
dom of the air has occurred, yet the broad appraisal of 
conditions is reassuring to industry watchers. 
Probably the few individuals who, when the drums 


Governmental time-chiselers. The industry has bene- 
fitted by having someone who realized the danger 
inherent in wearing out radio’s welcome in listeners’ 
homes and the mportance of orderly programming 
to have maximum impact on the dial-twisters. 

About the only fly in the ointment has been the 
short-wave side of radio's war activity. At first, 
idealists who lacked understanding of the capabilities 
and shortcomings of DX transmitters, and whose pro- 


: : the inde te he alert aaninet gram knowledge was distinctl, limited, caused con- 
started rolling, warned the industry to be & — fusion and ineptly ducked responsibility. The stop- 


iavasion of established rights—and who were roughly 
denounced for yelling ‘wolf, wolf—deserve consider- 
able credit for the more-or-less satisfactory situation 
now existing. At the least, they woke up the rank 
and file of broadcasters to the realization that a steady 
guard was imperative to protect franchises, property, 
and operating freedom. The result was a ready dis- 
position to make sacrifices that have the effect of 
building goodwill with both the public and the Govern- 
ment 


gap solution—Government purchase of all of the time 
of these plants—was decidedly terrifying to many 
factions of the commercial industry, who considered 
this practice a possible entering wedge for Govern- 
ment commandeering of all radio facilities, but safe- 





F. C. C. Commissioner T. A. M. Craven 
should remain in hands of private 
management. Under the finally adopted, 
material advancemert for DX operation may accrue, 
f the stimulus to listening abroad develops a sufficient 
worthwhile for the 


insistence of 
that operation 
scheme 


NO GOVERNMENT TAKEOVER 


How completely the industry has achieved success In audience to make it licensees to 


carrying the Government in educating the public and take the opportunity ‘afver the war) to buy the new 
} ) > c ~ ° . ~ 

awakening consciousness of the needa fol 100%— sup equipment installed by the Government. 

port of national programs and policies 1s driven home | Amazingly few censorship troubles have occurred 

by the almost complete shushing of talk about a Gov- Only one station, a Boston foreign language plant, 


Broadcasters convinced 


assume the 


ernment takeove! 
that private 
imposed by global wal 

ficial and semi-public life 


chanee to fling rocks in the 


riously Even this 
is being given a trial by the F.C. C 
and there has been none of the crack-down treatment 
industry observers feared must occur. The 
snooping into personal histories of station and 
emplovees is upsetting, though no punitive 
from biographical investi- 
The Censorship crowd, by sitting down with 


ias really se come under suspicion 
responsibility 


ividuals in of- 


initiative can 

Even the ind 

have missed a | many 

ast lave gone | —_ 

; sa ER gn aeisie A iv.cec 
‘ aude he andcacters 

openty applauded the broadcasters natrorte 


action has resulted so far 


skeptics } 
| operator, however, 


vho never 
either 
completely mum, o1 
fo; their 
Only 
tempted 


perto! mance 
The at- 


advocates of 


minor sour notes have been heard 


gating 
time for 


rumpus over sale of 




















; , : it | advisory committees from the industry, worked out a 
| “ooperative theory ) merchnanaising—ironea ou | . . : 
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Recruiting of radio people to handle Government | 
radio problems is fortunately an established practice. | 





guards finally were thrown up, chiefly the result of | 
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TO A BETTER WORLD 


By NORMAN CORWIN 


[The following is a talk given by Corwin over the BBC just before 
leaving London last fall after producing his ‘American in England’ series 
from there.| 


I have been among you, end I have eaten your cold salmon and shiv- 
ered in your houses and stumbled through your blackouts, and now that 
T am leaving your green country, what shall I say to you? 

Shall I say you are a great peonle? 


But I don’t think you need to be told. 


Yes, you are a very great people. 
| Shall I say you are doing a wonderful job? Yes, you are doing a won- 
Gerful job, but do you feel any better for being constantly reminded? 

Shall I say your country and my country are the best of friends? 
I shall not sav 


No, 
y that, because ‘the best’ implies no room for betterment. 

It is easy and it’s pleasant to say nice things on parting, to slap you on 
the back and declare that 


| peace and remake the new 


together we 


shall win the war and win the 


world in our image. But when it comes to 
| pledging the eternal friend hip of our two peoples, I wonder whether we 


cant afford to widen the charmed circle and let a few more in. 


I am a radio man and I came to Britain for the purpose of telling 
Americans about you. I had never been here before and so it was in the 
| way of discovery for me. I don't mind telling you that within a very 
| short time I fell in love with your country—with your peonvle and your 
ways and your island; and I unabashed about conveying this in- 
formation to my own land: and when my programs were finished. I felt 
that if they had helped to advance Anglo-American unders‘nnding and 
friendship by so much as half*of one undersized iota, then they would 
have been worth their airtime. 


was 


Lately, however, a number of well-meaning people, knowing from my 


programs where I stood on the subject of entente between the United 
| States and the United Kingdom, took the trouble to paint for me a 


glowing picture of the world of tomorrow—a 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, friends in peace 
much take over the custody of 
one great issue of the 


which 


retty 


post-war world in 
as well as war. ‘would 
They spoke as though the 
Anglo-American relations. and they 
were full of high moral persuasion regarding the Four Freedoms. and the 
indivisibility of democratic virtue. ‘No more shall we be isolated 
the world,’ said these men. 
with Munich, they 


civilization, 
century was 


from 
‘We've learned our lesson.’ Isolationism died 


aassured me 


MUST INCLUDE ALL 


But somehow they forgot to mention China. and by another oversight 
they neglected to consider the matter of friendship with Russia, and 
although it may have been bad acoustics, I didn’t hear them speak of 
Greece and Yugoslavia and Holland and Brazil and Norway and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. And I thought, how ill we should serve each other 
if we set ourselves apart as a sort of English-speaking, benevolent society, 
helping to reform mankind of its evil 
to meeting the Chinese and Czechs and 
as our friends 


ways, but not quite getting down 
Dati2zs and Belgians and Russians 


and equals 


Fortunately there are not many theorists who feel that the kev to the 


future rests entirely within the limits of Anglo-American relations. The 
people cf Britain, fer one, know better than that. They know that the 
greatest bond between nations is the shedding of blood in a common 
cause, and they know that friendship isn’t something you switch on and 
off like a Goebbels propaganda line Something has happened on this 


island that has neve) 


never be the 


happened before, and as a result of it 
ame She will be better for it 
} 


Britain will 
That thing is that the 


world has crowded in upon het All decent natior here now: the 
exiled and the foreis free re on you treets and your camps and 
icroaromes 
The B it I people I Ve ! 1 } ea the kind who are ely 
to torget a iriend Wher tn} fignt 1 over and the warlord of the 
Ax hang from gallovw built by free labor of the liberated countrie 
I think good Britons will int to meet nd know and make f t trends 
t only of Americans but of the Chinese who were fighting our ene es 
ong veto ¢ topped ype. ther of the Ri il I 1 Y 0 
nd all the othe 
I an arn have ee throug! mm yr] one of vhat I hone ill be 
many radio practitioners of Anglo-American solidarity. But speaking for 
myself. I want to venture this oninion before I leave you 
If Britain and America coddle each other in a post-war closed society 
of strictly 7 tual interest and those nterests be selfish ones to boot, 
t will be « orryu thing both for ourselves and for the world: but if ewr 
rew-found ty ce be extended to embrace the hopes and fears and 
pirations of a onumo e7 regardless of their languages and the 
creed and lon the Th hall have made a fair b nning toward lie 
y ‘ a peace ) eC ri and the Hi0od ot nose 
‘ f Li¢ ( ( ( ] } ‘ ; ¢ 
ve on 6 ( 
é T re } ¢ P f¢ 
One f ‘ ( | ‘ P 
\ ( EF ¢ i of | ( t- 
e tl t . 
{ ‘ 1e ; : a in , f lest ‘ 
Vard perioimel vho dip iecp to vould ‘ pans — put to a4 e 
dio’ ettuce patch Fon nstanee good use. If it can be worked out to 
will Metro say to Red Skelton or the atisfaction of the powers in 
Lione! Barrymore. ‘if vou can earn | Washington and the perfofmers in- 
only 167.200 this veal yrother VOlved, it would prove the best 
ou’re going to ea here Stroke of fortune that could come to 
the idio before you oO an Holly wood radio 
utside work at a price. Such a Granting that things get no wo 
assault on radio's bastion won't be , Tedio along these highly militarized 
he y for radio. After all. co hores will continue its bu ; 
ion being good for the soul. Coa both commercially and as orale- 
idio wouldn’t amount to a heckof- , builder for the troops and the ome 
lot t weren't for that guest shot | front. Peak time on any net k or 
iz But it’s still the shot-in-the- | indie station is still at a premium 
arm eastern shows take when the|and that reflects prosperity, though 
ratings begin to droop and it’s as/ slightly war-tinctured. If theres a 
good today as it was five years ago. | letdown conning it isnt at this time 


So the guest shot adjunct is shot, | evident or shaping up. The season is 


» 


o What Students of radio in the | well on its way and goes for 
ivencie and network exec ranks!the hiatus period, come spring, is 
hange the icture hall gaze 
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INTERCHANGE OF PROGRAMS 
GREATLY BETTER UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN DEMOCRACIES 


By LINDSAY WELLINGTON 

[North American director of British Broadcasting Corp.] 

Visitors to the 33d floor of the International Building, in 
Radio City, where just now w alls are being knocked out to 
accommodate the BBC's almost hourly-growing staff, emerge 
often a little dazed from the experience. A good deal is going 
on. The powdered plaster and intestinal- 
looking trails of engineer's wiring: whir- 
ring recording and playback turntables; 
overbrimming baskets of newstape: the 
hurrying commentators all make for an 
impression of purposeful, if bewildering, 


activity. 
Some of our visitors frankly ‘don’t get 
it. They may glimpse, on a typical 


morning, someone who looks like Mrs. 
Roosevelt (and is), disappearing sedately, 
well ahead of time, into a_ studio: 
through another door emerges a group of 
uniformed French-Canadian commandos 
(their leader bearing a strong resem- 
blance, pinc-nez and all, to the historic Captain Dreyfuss) 


chattering together about the broadcast they have just made 
on their experience in the Dieppe raid. In front of the 
receptionist’s desk in the foyer, an impromptu dance recital 
is being given by two little Indian girls in colorfuliy 
embroidered leather jackets. 

As an interesting ‘cross fade’ for the noise of the tom-tom 
on which their guardian beats time for the little girls, the 
voice of Hitler suddenly blasts down the corridors. No, it is 
not an overseas pickup, but a fascinating accurate parody of 
the house-painter done, with swish overtones, by a famous 





L. Wellington 


Czech comedian who has been making a record to be broad- 
cast to his fellow countrymen over the BBC from London. 
Add messenger boys with pyramids of sandwiches (broad- 
casters never eat at home), elbowing bearded European dip- 
lomats from the occupied countries; throw in Adolph Men- 
jou, Elsa Maxwell, and a few businesslike newspaper men 
and sports commentators; and you can see why the corri- 
dors of New York BBC are congested. 


— STARTED YEAR-AND-HALF AGO 





‘Variety’ has asked me to explain this. timely develop- 
ment. It has all occurred during a crowded year-and-a-half, 
dating back to the years when the BBC had an office in the 
British Empire Building. There, in a two-room suite, the 
first contacts were established to lead, as it was confidently 
expected, to friendly working arrangements between our 
two countries in the broadcaciing field, whenever (let us say) 
@ monarch was crowned in Westminster yoraty or over here 
a President was elected, or the levee went out on the Missis- 
sippi, or a dirigible exploded, or something really news- 
worthy occurred. Besides such coverage of breathtaking 
historic high-spots in the news, Raymond Gram Swing was 
engaged quietly interpreting normal American affairs and 
characteristics to British listeners, as he continues to do. 

While in charge since Sept. 1, 1941, of the BBC’s Ameri- 
can development, I have seen this mild, limited measure of 
broadcasting cooperation swept away in the flood tide of 
historic necessity. In its place has grown a versatile mech- 
anism, physically resembling the self-contained network set- 
ups to be found in any of the larger American cities, but 
having also the flexibility and scope of a N. Y. broadcasting 
headquarters, dealing with world developments and _ spot 
news. Hence the rush of commentators in our corridors; 
thence also the polyglot ‘output’ of the BBC microphones in 
N. Y. directed, via London, to the radio battlefront of Eur- 
ope. Including a.temporary home provided for the press 
Staff in the RCA building, three different transfers of offices 
have been needed to keep pace. From a pre-Pearl Harbor 
staff of five, when I took over, the BBC Anglo-American 
group now handling our affairs has grown to 46. 

Part of almost any day’s circuit telephone conversation 
with London BBC concerns the whereabouts of British 
broadcasters either flying over to join our staff, or returning 
to Britain after visits to this country undertaken to gather 
broadcasting material at first hand or to study methods of 
coordination, which the growth of traffic on the two-way 
trans-Atlantic radio highway has made imperatively neces- 
sary. More and more frequently these person-to-person in- 
quiries also concern Americans going to London to under- 
take new roles in the British broadcasting picture. Morris 
Gilbert, the American writer, was one of the most recent 
arrivals. 

VARIED PROGRAM FOR UNDE RSTANDING 


But, as our candid friends sometimes demand, what of it? 
What does it all mean, over and above war-time exigencies 
and mushroom growth? Well, I don’t propose to trespass 
on ‘Variety’s’ space with the long-rai ge implications of the 
matter. Suppose we take it in its simplest immediate terms. 
First, looking Europeward, from our N. Y. conning tower: 
the stream of eastbound traffic accelerates for several rea- 
sons, the strongest heing simply the desire of Britons to 
know what is happening over here; to get nearer to the 
realities of American life. Thus it came about that news- 
paper writers and commentators, specialists on this or that 
phase of the war, crowd our corridors—men and women like 
Paul Schubert, Kenneth Crawford, Alexander Uhl, Dorothy 
Thompson, Lisa Sergio—or pass through our control board 
as voices headed Londonward from Washington, as in the 
ease of Swing, Ernest K. Lindley, John Purcell. or Eric 
Sevareid. 

The President’s utterances are a ‘must’ for relay by BBC 
directly over the narrow English channel! into the occupie 





lands of Europe, but, in addition, it is BBC New York's func- 
tion to organize and clear over the airwaves many types of 
news and special events programs, corresponding with the 


many different services and purposes of the BBC as operating 


in ritain 

There is space only to indicate them. The home audience 
in Great Britain—avid for American radio material from 
the White House, but equally from studios where jive heats 
the atmosphere and the quips of Fred Allen and Jack Benny 
rebound—is one main objective. Thus it happens that the 
supposedly starchy regime of BBC (actually the one-time 
vaudevillians, Burns and Allen, did one of their very early 
broadcasts from our London studios years ago) now is de- 
lightedly suffering an exuberant American invasion, organ- 
ized in the New York office in the form of programs by such 
favorites as Lou Holtz and Connie Boswell, Zero Mostel and 
Milton Berle, Peggy Wood and Walter O’Keefe. Quite re- 
cently Glen Gray’s orchestra, along with many others among 
the name bands, made their contribution to a special series 
of getting acquainted programs. Miff Mole’s trombone tones 
thus are ‘packaged for export.’ 

The presence of the American Armed Forces in Britain 
has increased this trend. It is for them, principally, that the 
New York office arranged to cover, with Don Dunphy at the 
mike. all of the World Series baseball games, and subse- 
quently the Army-Navy football game. For the first time, on 
Nov. 28, such special sports commentaries began to be relayed 
over the Mediterranean for the U. S. Forces in North Africa. 
But the presence in the line-up at the N. Y. end of so many 
representative Americans taking part in two-way broadcasts 
with their British opposites (on such programs, for example, 


Humor of 25 Years Ago 
and ‘Today 


By TOM HOWARD 








Is the comedy of today different from the comedy of 25 
years ago? With a few exceptions, I would say no, 

To prove my assertion, let me call your attention to the 
show now playing to packed houses on Broadway. I refer to 
that musical, ‘Star and Garter.’ There are several scenes in 
this show that I did 25 years ago and the audience is still 
laughing at them. The only difference is we played them to 
$1.10 top and Broadway is getting $4.40. 

In a comedy sketch, a lot depends on how it is presented. 
Dressing and lighting a sketch always help. Of course, there 
are some sketches of yesteryear that would not go at all 
today. But you'll find, as a rule, they never did go very well 
even in their day. Then there are sketches that are dated, 
the situation or lines belonging to another era. Such material 
would not go today as times have undergone drastic changes, 
but the good solid hokum, dressed up and presented by a 
good comic, will always stand up. 

One of my pet peeves is to hear some one say that’s an 
old gag. I have always contended and always will, for that 
matter, that a gag is not old to the person who has never 
heard it, and a gag is not new to the person who has heard 
it even if he only heard it once. I am at present telling the 
same ga on my radio show, ‘It Pays to Be Ignorant,’ that 
I told 25 years ago and they still get laughs... and I mean 
belly laughs. 

I have heard radio shows and have seen stage shows where 
the listeners howled their heads off only to read in the 
paper the next aay a panning of the show because it was 
composed of old gags or it was hokum (new word for hokum 
today is corny). § Stil low comedy, or hokum, is and alway 
will* be the most popular form of comedy; that is, for the 
real honest down-to-earth people who really support the 
theatre and who make up the biggest part of our radio 
audience. 





‘Smart’ or Just Funny? 7 a ee 

Yet, despite this fact, our critics look down on this form 
of comedy with contempt. Our other class of comedy is 
what our critics call smart or clever. This comedy, which 
doesn’t get the laughs that low comedy gets, does have a 
certain following—people who enjoy the smart stuff. such 
as our first nighters or our critics. They get a few snickers 
listening to it. It gives them a chance to turn to their com- 
panion and remark with a slight smile: ‘That’s a clever line.’ 
They feel in doing this that they are advising their seat 
neighbor as to their own high intelligence. In other words. 
they are feeding their own ego 

The truth is t 


hat they enjoy hokum as well as the next 
but to admit that 


would put them in a class with the people 
who laugh so loudly at the corny stuff I have seen such 
people sit beside a person in a show who was laughing 
head off at a certain gag or situation. and they would look 
at them with an expression on their face that said. ‘Why. 
you poor sap, you must be from the sticks.” Then the person 
who is laughing may turn and look at his neighbor, get a 
look at his expression and close up like a clam. He has a 
guilty feeling of doing something wrong, when all he was 
doing was enjoying himself, which he paid to do. In othe 
words, the smart guy spoils the evening for the honest. down- 
to-earth person. 

Another guy who gets under my skin—which at my age 
is very loose—is the kill-joy who can’t wait to tell the person 
who is telling a gag: ‘Oh, that’s an old gag.” There may 
be others in the party who have never heard the gag before, 
but this point-killer just must be smart and make the teller 
of the gag a little sheepish by trying to convey the fact that 
he’s been around. If ke has, who cares? If he did hear the 
gag before, he would have lived just as long if he had 
listened to the gag and at the finish made a real effort to 
laugh. This would not have cost him a cent and he would 
still make the person who told the gag feel that he was a 
good fellow. But I suppose we will always have these 
people who are always trying to show how smart they are, 
and if they only knew it, are panned by their supposed 
friends behind their back. 

So let me finish (which you are no doubt glad to do) by 
saying that people of today will laugh at the same things 
people of 25 years ago laughed at. This is my opinion based 

my own experience of 35 years in the business of comedy 


as ‘Answering You’—originated for American listening, and 
‘Brains Trust’—intended for home listening in. Britain) js 
proof enough of the growing interest of the trans-Atlantic 
home audiences in each other's affairs. 

Leslie Howard, or J. B. Priestley, or Harold Laski, may 
find himself answering a N. Y. tax: driver’s questions at the 
mike; H. V. Kaltenborn may face, at 3,000 miles distance, 
a London bus driver, the Chef of the Savoy Hotel, or the 
King’s Physician. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN GIVE-AND-TAKE Sy | 

So it goes with the purely Anglo-American give-and-take, 
Such features as Alistair Cooke’s ‘Uncle Sam at War,’ done 
often at first hand in America’s factories and camps, and 
sent recorded to Britain for broadcast on the Home Service, 
have helped bring home to English listeners, as only radio 














can, the stirring cohesion of this democracy under war pres. 


sures. Visiting London staff broadcasters of the BBC simi- 
larly have gone ‘hunting with a mike’ and brought back 
vivid closeups of America at war. Programs showing how 
Thanksgiving is celebrated in a typical New England com- 
munity; or how a launching is accomplished in an American 
shipyard, are taking their place side by side with a Navy 
Day parade, or an explanation for British listeners (quite a 
feat!) of America’s electoral system. Thus the traffic sheets 
for eastbound broadcasts thicken. But beside the home 
audiences in Britain, one of the BBC’s most vital activities 
(as recent broadcasts to Italy remind us) is to maintain cease- 
less pressure on the radio front. So New York channels 
much material in many languages for relay into the Euro- 


pean countries and also to South America. Talks addressed 
via BBC to the German people by Dr. Thomas Mann: to the 
Belgians, Czechs, the French (for whom Conrad Thiebault 
recently sang a new de Gaullist song), the Poles, and other 
national groups, by accredited spokesmen in America, have 
taken an important place in the framework of victory. 

But let us, in the Horace Greeley tradition, turn for the 
moment westward, and look Americanward from the British 
shore—for the developments we have sketchily covered are 
mutual in character; a two-way affair, in which America is 
doing her full share. Two wholly different conceptions of 
broadcasting, the BBC’s and America’s (the latter governed 
by the complex competitive system of over nine hundred 
privately owned stations), have found it entirely possible 
to accommodate each other. Beside the ‘public domain’ high- 
spot broadcasts of King George VI or Prime Minister Church- 
ill, in which rival networks and stations share alike, there 
has come into existence a sort of program pool (in the form 
of BBC’s North American Service) upon which American 
networks and independent stations can draw both for regular 
and special broadcasts. Both the material of the program 
itself, and also technical adjustments such as_ scheduling, 
cues and trans-Atlantic timing (not always easy with the 
seven-hour spread between Greenwich and the Golden Gate), 
are designed to meet American requirements. Seven and 
three-quarter hours of daily broadcasting consti‘ tes this 
‘reservoir service’ from Britain, supplemented by ingenious 
adaptations of other facilities of the 20-hour world service 
of the BBC—for instance, the use of wavelengths nominally 
in service to Africa, for the purpose of beaming supplemen- 
tary programs as required at hours not previously scheduled, 
to the North American continent. All in all. hundreds of 
American stations thus can be accommodated, and often 
London programs come thick and fast in an especially com- 
petitive locality; for instance, N. Y., where often on a given 
day four or five network and other stations will be carrying 
different, non-competing BBC broadcasts The BBC's best 
producers, scriptwriters and news commentators. hard pressed 
as they are under conditions that have driven broadcasting 
in Britain underground without ever stopping it, have worked 
still harder to meet the growing demands by American 
broadcasters. 
300 U. S. STATIONS CARRY BBC SHOWS | 
Nowadays, at a conservative estimate, some 300 tations in 
Continental United States, Puerto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii 
carry BBC programs, with the number of broadcast hours 
averaging 350 a week. In many cases these demands were 
inspired quite naturally by the presence in Britain of Amer- 
icans in uniform, dating back to those distant days when 
there was an American Eagle Squadron flying with the 
R. A. F., and giving rise to the BBC’s ‘Weekly Visit to the 
American Eagle Club,’ together with the ‘Stars and Stripes 
in Britain,” which came into existence about the same time. 
Both continued to be carried, along with the weekly ‘An 
wering You’ discussions, already mentioned, on the Mutual 
Network 

But while the BBC is delighted to be the ‘radio host’ to 
U. S. soldiers in the teeming Red Cross Clubs that have 
sprung up everywhere in Britain, the wide-angle picture 
of the British people which only feature programs can pre- 
sent for American listeners has become increasingly im- 
portant. The striking radio closeups which Norman Corwin 
broadcast while in England, and which he is continuing over 
GBS now that he is back in America, no doubt helped stim- 
ulate an interest already active 


There is in the offing a unique exchange feature between 
the two countries, in which, if all goes well, pictures of the 
two countries will be treated by CBS producers in America 
and by BBC producers in Britain, in alternatng sequence 
and the programs broadcast to audiences in both countries. 
Meanwhile both NBC and the Blue Network have carried 
the current ‘Britain to America’ weekly feature, designed to 
cover many different phases of wartime reality in Britain 
and involving such stars as Leslie Howard, Leslie Banks 
Beatrice Lillie, John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Laurence 
Olivier, Robert Donat and many otiers. 


One such program typifies them all. Titled ‘The Thousand 
and One,’ it traced the epic progress across the Atlantic and 
its perils by an American-built ship and its vitally important 
war cargo. The cargo arrived undamaged: the ship and her 
crew did not. It is, I think, proof of practical Anglo-Amer- 
ican radio cooperation that such stor ies can be faithfully and 
vividly told, and that an ever-widening public can hear them. 
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RADIO PROPAGANDA MUST BE PAINLESS 





The Right to Listen to What We Want, When We Want, Is One of the 
Things We’re Fighting For, Says Radio Chief of OWI 





IF GOVERNMENTAL MESSAGES ARE NOT SUAVE, 
THERE’LL BE NO LISTENERS TO ABSORB THEM 


EEE 


HOW RADIO HELPS 
‘SELL’? DEMOCRACY 


By REGGIE MORGAN 
(Radio Copy Supervisor, Ruthrauff & Ryan) 





[From show bustness to show business that’s the story 
of (Miss) Reggie Morgan. Began «as secretary to branch 
manager of Paramount Film Exchange in Seattle, next did 
publicity for Jensen-Von Herberg Theatres in Seattle, then 
to New Haven, and the job of booking Fox-New England’s 
chain of 19 theatres (the Poli circuit). Next stop, N. Y. City 
and RKO Theatre Corp. Joined Ruthrauff & Ryan nine 
years ago. Spent one year in R & R’s Radio Dept., another 
in the Copy Dept., then helped form Radio Continuity (Com- 
mercial) Dept.) 


Selling democracy obviously isn’t the same thing as selling 
soap or drugs or cosmetics. You can’t walk into the corner 
store and say, ‘Give me a dollar’s worth of democracy.’ 
Nevertheless, the same principles that sell soap and drugs 
and cosmetics can be applied to this in- 
tangible thing we call democracy—for 
those principles have made modern ad- 
vertising one of the most potent forces 
in America. 

It isn’t just happenstance when a 
bunch of kids intone ‘B. O.,’ like that 
funny foghorn . .. or the life of the 
party goes ‘whoop whoop whoop’. . « or 
the man in the automobile next to yours 
sings ‘Rinso-white’ to himself while 
waiting for the light to change ... it’s 
advertising. Tricks? Svre _ every ad- 
vertising man and woman has a miilion 
of ’ém ... but the tricks are just the 
icing on the cake. And some very important ingredients 
indeed go into the making of that cake. Mass psychology, 
for one. Because you can’t sell anybody ANYTHING unless 
you know the person to whom youre «w-king. So let's com- 
sider the market for this vital commodity democracy. 

It’s a big market . . . 130,000,000 men, women and children 

and up to 4 p.m. Dec. 7, 1941, most of these 130,000,000 
Americans were concerned about only one thing: their own 
personal happiness. Yes, the Nazis were right about one 
thing last December these United States were NOT 
united! A lot of us were dyed-in-the-wool isolationists 





Reggie Morgan 


little 


and almost ALL of us were sure that this war was 
more than a temporary inconvenience so let’s mot get 
too worked up about it. 

War Bonds? Why I guess so fact is, they're a pretty 


smart investment... if you can spare the money. Of cours 


right now every penny in OUR family is accounted for... 
Naney wants some new furniture for the living room 

Billy's GOT to have a couple of suits and if I don't lay 
in a supply of likker before the next poker session ... but 


I guarantee you, the first extra cash I can lay my hands on 


Is going right into a War Bond you betcha! 

Well, there’s your market 130,000,000 people worrying 
about clothes and rent and FUN ... but not about the war. 
You couldn't really blame them ... or get too mad at them. 
They just needed to be told and told in a way that they 
understood in a way that brought the war right into 
their own homes. And getting into people’s homes and 
hearts has been the secret weapon of commercial radio for 
lo these many years. 

THE ‘SOAP OPERAS’ FOR INSTANCE | 

Take the ‘soap operas’ for instance. People joke a lot 
about them: What will Eloise Evans do, now that her doctor 
husband has gone to war? Will Allerdyce Legree foreclose 
the mertgage? Or will Harold Hubert figure out a way to 
Save Eloise from a fate worse than sleeping on a park bench? 
Harold, of course, is secretly in love with Eloise .. . although 
she doesn't return his affection he’s so in love with her 
husband ... and so brave ... so courageous 
Maybe that’s how the soap operas sound to you... yet 
these make-believe heroines and villains are part and parcel 
= millions of American families Mrs. Florence 
Graham of Chicago, Ill, lf it weren't for commercial radio, 





Take 


Mrs. Graham gs round of daily excitement would consist of 
dunking diapers and frying fish. Sure she gets a vicarious 
thrill out of pretending she’s Eloise Evans ... or at least a 
FRIEND of Eloise. After all, if things had worked out 


different, she MIGHT have had a 


doctor husband away at 
war 


life, Ej - and another man in love with her. Farger than 
» Eloise Evans may well be ... but she was moulded 
7 reality, else she could never have entrenched herself 
ae in Mrs. Florence Graham's ailections. 
oun a ee surprising that if Eloise Evans tells Mrs. Flor- 
and Bia or aatyed te buy War Bonds and collect scrap salvage 
in ae te, aste kitchen fats and walk to the grocery store 
i. sente “hg Mrs. Graham is a lot more apt to do it than 
she’s ae 18 shot down in Washington tells her. After all, 
his Son an the big shot probably couldn't tell you 
Eloise E : if you asked her ... but she knows ALL about 
a. “vans . Eloise is a FRIEND. 
ten joke. coe as that . whether you're talking 
Commercial radio. ekilf he Be _ ~ ge sere gee 
home to the > ain me 7 berries! Ay —_ _— ' Pay he 
nle people because it talks the language of the 


bat'e amet — 
lets consider, for a moment. 


‘Continued on page 98 


By WILLIAM B. 
(Chief, Domestic Radio 


LEWIS 

Bureau, OW1) 
When the war burst us a little over a year ago, 
radio—aside from being ready to do a highly competent job 
of news reporting—found itself in the strange plight of a 


upon 


man who suddenly discovers that he has to ride a bicycle on 
a tight-rope over Niagara Falls. 

This is first war. We have 
had no precedent to follow, except the 
horse-sense realization that some things 
are right and some are not. The net 
result, at the end of the first year, is 
encouraging. ®For a while, of course, 
there was inescapable confusion, Then, 
as the mechanism of radio coordination 
began to mesh gears, the broadcasting 
industry got behind the war in a truly 
laudable fashion. 





radio's 


William B. Lewis 
Let me say at the start that whatever 


success is being achieved, it seems largely from the whole- 
hearted cooperation existing among all phases of the radio 
industry. The Doméstic Radio Bureau, Office of War Infor- 
mation, has confined itself to guidance, counting upon the 
broadcasters, advertising agencies, networks and every local 
station to accomplish the real work (except in cases where 
we have developed programs of a specialized nature). Our 


job in Washington and through our regional offices, has never 


been to order anyone around. We’re here to supply war in- 
formation, to see that it reaches you promptly and in organ- 
ized, readily usable form. In our capacity, we can also evalu- 


ate the relative urgency of all war information needs, 
advising you what is important at the moment and what 
can wait 


Most radio people recall the confusion created by that mass 
of material showered upon them by all Government agencies 
during the first war. Each branch of the Gov- 
ernment seemed (and actually was) in competition with all 
the others for the chance to push its messages and informa- 
tion into the ears of the listening audience 

The first when the now-defunct 
Office of Facts and Figures was given, by Presidential order, 
the right to act as a clearing house for all Government war 
messages. Although this authority was only a start—for we 
could hardly bite oft the whole assignment in one gulp—it 
did lead to righting a few wrongs and, 
certainly put 
tion. 


month of the 


step came last January 


as 1942 moved along, 
us on the track toward closer radio co-ordina- 
The establishing of the Office of War Information in July 
was another major step. With all information services fun- 
neling through a central organization, we were able to get 
our radio coordination plans into second gear. The goal then 
became better defined—to see that the facilities offered us by 
the industry were utilized as fully and effectively as possible 
without, at the same time, losing any of the many million 
listeners who have made the vast radio industry possible. 


~*UNDERSTANDING’ AND ‘ACTION’ = | 
All war information falls into two main classes. The first 
deals with ‘understanding’ of the fundamental war issues; 


the second, with ‘action’ messages that provide specific in- 
structions on how listeners should aid various war measures 
This information through the _ intelligent 
cooperation of the radio industry, is being superimposed reg- 
ularly upon the accepted program patterns. 


and instruction, 


the OWI has recognized that radio is the 
quickest way to place information before the public. And, at 
the same time, it’s one of the most persuasive and far-reach- 
ing of media. Our first nationwide utilization of radio was 
through the Network Allocation Plan which went to work 
last April and is still going strong. This plan makes use of 
established network’ shows, both commercial and sustaining, 
which agreed to carry assigned messages on definite weekly 
schedules. 


The 


From the start, 


need to pass 


mportant war information along to the 


industry—particularly individual stations—for use on _ all 
types of programs has been well answered by our radio 
background material. This series of bulletins has covered 
well nigh every significant topic, outlining for writers the 
main problems and then elaborating on ways radio may help 
lick them through the expedient of disseminating correct 
facts and public instructio! 


IT’S NOT CENSORSHIP | 
Wartime radio coordination progressed again in October 
when OWI Regulation No. 2 went into effect. This docu- 
ment states quite simply that not only must all proposais 
for new shows. planned by Government agencies, be 
submitted to the OWI, but even that all scripts for existing 
announcements, or other radio material prepared by 
bona fide Government agencies must be cleared by the OW1 
-adio Bureau. This should not be confused with censor- 
ship. Our purpose in establishing such clearance procedure 
is to assure accuracy of the war messages involved, balanced 
the subjects to be presented, and the elimination 
listener confusion. 


war 


ones, 


emphasis ol 


of common er} at cause 


Reculation No. 2 is not on the books just to muddle things. 


Instead it has given us—as the delegated channeling or- 
ganization—an opportul ity to make more effective all uses 
of domesti¢ roadcssting attempted by the Government. 
This means more formity of policies, less contradic- 
tions, prevents agencies from treading on each other’s toes, 


and eu tees th the industry and public a higher degree 


war information they receive. We do 
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Commercial Radios’ Biggest 
Client Today Is Uncle Sam 


By JOSEPH A. MORAN 
(Manager, Commercial Copy, Young & Rubicam ) 





Today, commercial radio is working for the biggest client 
its ever had—the Government. And helping to sell the 


advertised—Freedom. All of the 
enthusiasm and ingenuity and experience that successfully 
sold soap and silver is now selling Bonds 
and Ideas to help win this war. 

Sponsors are enthusiastically making 
their shows, with ready-built audiences, 
available to the Government gratuitously. 

Advertising agencies are contributing 
the creative staffs that more often than 
not do the work on their own time. 

Radio stations sort of combine the two 
—all without the slightest thought of 
payment all eager to do the best 
selling job that’s ever been done. And 
as one very small means to that end, 
this article is humbly written—to point 
out what one advertising agency is doing 
—so that, through criticism, our efforts might be bettered— 
through example, others might be. 

Going back to last January—when the Office of Facts & 
Figures sent us the Government war messages to be broad- 
cast—our first thought was to present those messages in a 
way that would do the most good for them and the least 
harm to the medium. For we felt that with everyone so 
anxious to cooperate—if the air should be flooded with 
speediiy-written, unadroitly-presented information-plugs— 
no matter how vital—the listeners would soon become sur- 
feited by the repetition and turn away from the very me- 
dium we were so certain could do a job. 

So, as each idea to be presented was received from the 
OFF, the agency production man—his supervisor, and the 
commercial -writers for each show would get together and 
decide the most effective way to do it. Obviously, the first 
consideration was—can a complete show be built around the 
information? If we felt it could if both message-impact 
and entertainment value could be perfectly balanced—the 
director of the show took the information to the writers and 
the program was written. 

Sometimes the nature of the Government material didn't 


greatest product it’s ever 
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lend itself to that particular treatment. In which event a 
pot was written as a part of the show—using the star and 
cast members to deliver the message. This was handled by 


the commercial writer—exactly as though he were writing a 
commercial. 
On daytime shows, whenever possible we changed the 


include 


work 


line to 
that wouldn't 


story the supplied information—and where 


out well we had one of the main char- 


acters in the strip deliver the appeal at the conclusion of the 
how 

: BIG STEP FORWARD | 
Then came the Network Allocation Plan—another »1g step 

forward. Under this plan every network night-time show 


month, 
month. 


was to include Government message once a 
Every network five-a-week daytime show, twice a 
This plan was so skillfully worked out that over any day or 
any week a very high collective Crossley could be obtained 
for any Government The plan was so flexible tht 
whenever the OWI (which was established about the middle 
of the year) felt any particular phase of the war effort 
needed special emphasis it could get it—quickly, and without 
disrupting the overall plans. 

This step forward was reflected by the formation of the 
Young & Rubicam War Committee with the avowed purpose 
of doing a better job on regular OWI themes on all of our 
shows—and. of providing a medium through which war 
themes, other than those carried by the OWi, could be better 
disseminated. This committee of 10, each member 
representing a different branch of the Radio Department 
production, commercials, station relations, talent, daytime, 
etc. Each of these supervised war themes on a given 
number of shows. 


ome 


messaZe. 


Was a 


men 


indication of what's being done, Clifford Goldsmith 
has written complete ‘Aldrich Family’ shows around 
Bonds, Rubber, Car-Pooling, ete., several of which weren't 
even asked for in the Allocation Plan. 

Kate Smith and Edwin C. Hill are doing a manpower 
theme each week—and scripts on the same theme are being 
written for ‘Manhattan at Midnight. Jack Benny and Eddie 
Cantor occasionally step out of their characters as comedians 
and talk man-to-man with the:r listeners. Whenever an idea 
occurs to any of us that will do a selling job on the war 
effort it’s included, regardless ef whether or not it’s ‘our 
turn that week’ to do one. A typical example is Cantor's 
production number of ‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition,’ using Dinah Shore, Harry Von Zell, a large chorus, 
and himself. Between verses of the song—against a musical 


As an 
five 


background—Cantor did the following (Nov. 11, 1942): 
CANTOR ..< 
Brothers and sisters of the congregation . und I mean 


you, the congregation of one hundred and thirty million: I 
have just six words to say to you. Six words!... And the 
first three words are ‘Praise the Lord.’ 

Now when I say those three words to an American, Im 
not telling him what church to go to—or what time of day 
to be there-—-or express his personal religious 


how to oun 
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COMMERCIAL RADIO’S BIGGEST CLIENT TODAY IS UNCLE SAM 


(Continued from page 97) 
feeling. An Americar has his choice of how to praise the 
re 

— now we come to the second three words: ‘Pass the 
ammunition” You say—What ammunition? I’m not m the 
army! I'm not handling the big shells and bombs im the 
Artille y or the Air-Force! Oh yes you are, brothers and 
sisters, yes you are! 

Because all ammunition doesn’t go ‘Boom, Bang, Crash.’ 
Sometimes it just goes ‘Jingle, Jangle, Jingle’. that’s when 
it’s the small change you put out for war stamps And that s 
ammunition! And sometimes it goes ‘Clankety, Clankety, 
Ciena’ « .. that’s when it’s the scrap metal you're dragging 
out of your cellar. And that’s ammunition! . And some- 
times it doesn’t make any sound at all. And that’s when you 
zip-your-lip . and stop repeating idle war rumors you've 
heard! And all that is ammunition, the ammunition for you 
to pass, and keep passing ... if you want to praise the Lord 
in your own free way! 


> BURNS AND ALLEN | 


~ Very often in a comedy show, the Government information 
to be broadcast can be most effectively presented in a light 
manner. Apparently ‘light,’ that is. because for all its sugar- 
coating it is, in essence, serious. Look at this Burns & Allen 
‘Share the Meat’ spot, played by George, Gracie and Herman, 
their pet duck (Oct. 20, 1942): 
SOUND: DOOR CLOSES. 
GEORGE ... 

Gracie. isn’t that silly meeting over? If you girls were 
doing something important like war work, I wouldn't mind, 
GRACIE ... 

Well. we do war work, George. We knit all the time. Why 
we've had sweaters and things sent back to us from every 

camp in the country. 
GEORGE 

(Excited) I know. But those silly discussions you have m 
there. Now, why don’t you discuss something important like 
the shortage of meat. Or 

GRACIE ... 
All right, dear, don’t get excited. We can talk it over 
quietly. —Sit down—sit down, dear—calm yourself 
GEORGE ... 
Okay, I'll sit down— 
HERMAN ... 

(Screams and bawls out George) OUCH! (Mutters slowly) 

WHERE DO YOU GET THAT STUFF, YOU BIG BUM 
GEORGE 
Darn that silly duck—he’s always under foot! 


GRACIE 





He wasn't that time 
GEORGE ... 
Okay, I’m sorry I sat on him. 
HERMAN 
(SWEARS UNDER HIS BREATH) 
GRACIE 
Now, hush, Herman. Daddy and I are discussing the meat 
situation. 
HERMAN 
‘What's THAT?’ 
GRACIE 
What’s that? Well, you see, Herman, there's a shortage of 
meat in this country. That's because we ship a lot of it 
abroad to our brave allies and our boys fighting all over 
the world, see? 
HERMAN 
Uh-huh. 
GRACIE 
So people on the home front like your mommy and your 
daddy must eat less meat. After all, we don’t want our 
fighting men to go hungry, do we? 
HERMAN 


GEORGIE 
So what would you do to anybody who tried to take meat 
@way from our soldiers? 
HERMAN ... 
(MACHINE GUN) BR- RRRRRRRR! 
GRACIE 


That’s right. Herman. So, our Government suggests that 


-_ — 


HOW RADIO HELPS 


(Continued from page 97) 


we're selling . this democracy. Strange that you should 
have to ‘st 1mocracy . . but we America are a tun 
race F yeal we've locked our patriotism in that att 
chset oh, we brought it out at least once a year 

but even on the Fourth of July, Old Glory has had to com- 
pete with the firecrackers and the Roman candles. And we 
got embarrassed if anyone played the Star Spangled Banne1 
; because well, we USED to know all the words 

but . oh YOU know how it is! And the Government! 
Being Americans, it was Our special privilege to knock the 
Government . .. those lunkheads never did ANYTHING 


right! Of course, we elected them 
did our choosing at home. 
to the polls. 

Well, this December it’s all so different. Patriotism has 
made the kind of a comeback an aging movie star would 
give her eyeteeth for democracy is no longer just a 
dictionary word, but a flaming truth worth fighting and 
dying for. And the name... United States of America 
means just what it says. 


though some of us 
. we couldn’t be bothered going 


Obviously, commercial radio didn’t accomplish this single- 
handed . but it helped. And we at Ruthrauff & Ryan feel 
it was a privilege to give our time and talents to helping 
Uncle Sam. The democracy that he puts out is the best 
commodity of its kind in the world. But even a product 
as intangible as freedom must be ‘sold. We know the 
people we're selling they’re the same men and women 
and children to whom we've sold soap and shortening 
cigarets and cereals body-builders and headache rem- 
edies and ail the rest. And we're employing the same tried- 
and-true principles of mass salesmanship in selling them 
America’s Victory Program 





we limit ourselves to two and a half pounds of meat a week 
for each person. In that way—we'll all have our share, 
And then too, when we have meat rationing— 


HERMAN 
‘WHAT?’ 
GRACIE ..:° 
Rationing. You see, rationing means that everybody, rich 
and poor alike, shares what there ts equally. That's the 
American way 
HERMAN 
(SINGS FIRST LINE OF ‘STARS AND STRIPES FOR- 
EVER’) 
GRACIE 
You bet. And the time to start cutting down on the meat 
we eat is right now. Before rationing. After all, there are 
still large supplies of other things to eat instead—eggs, fish, 
poultry— 
HERMAN ... 
(THREE QUACK QUESTION) 
GRACIE ... 
What's poultry? Well, chickens 


HERMAN ... 


OH. 
GRACIE ... 
oss Or ere ss 
HERMAN ... 
OH 
GRACIE ... 
oe» OF Gucks . 
HERMAN ..-. 
OH-OH, 
GRACIE ..«.« 
Oh, I don’t mean you, dear. But poultry is delicious. 
HERMAN 
(STARTS TC CRY) 
GRACIE ... 
Aw now, baby darling, Mama wouldn’t eat you tm a 
million years. 
HERMAN 
(COOS). 
GEORGE 
(VERY PLEASANTLY) But Papa might. 
HERMAN ... 
(GROWLS) 
GEORGE ... 
Go on, go on, go on 
GRACIE ... 
Boys, boys, please! Go on now, Herman—off to your room. 


HERMAN 
(FADES, MUTTERING AND SWEARING) 
GRACIE ... 
Isn’t he cute? Lodk at him waddle off. 
GEORGE 
Yeah, he’s got the cutest drumsticks ... 
GRACIE ... 
Well, I’ve got to go back to the meeting, George. And I'll 
tell the girls what you said. 
GEORGE 
Yes, and talk to them about pooling, too—about pooling 
their cars and other things. In times like these we should 
share and share alike 
GRACIE 
All right, dear, I will 
, OTHER TYPE SHOWS ] 
Two of the made-to-order frameworks for Government 
information are ‘The March of Time’ and ‘We, The People 
at War.’ And never a single week goes by that there isn’t 
at ieast one spot that doesn’t point up some specific phase 
of the war effort: such as the following. to mention but one 
of a great many This is from ‘We, The People At War’ 
(Dec. 6, 1942). 
LIEUTENANT ... 
Sergeant 
SERGEANT... 
Yes, sir 
LIEUTENANT 
lve been checking over the camp's payroll, and there’s 
something wrong here. Now look here, this Private Mathias 
Brantner. He didn’t col’ect his pay last month 
SERGEANT ,.. : 
Oh, I guess he just forgot it was payday. 
LIEUTENANT 


Maybe But lool here He didn’t collect for the month 


Let’s see, sir 


SERGEANT 


Well, I'll be What d’ya think’s wrong with that guy? 
BOULTON 
Yes, that’s really something to get worried about A sol- 
dier in the United States Army not collecting his pay. Well 
that soldier is Gulf’s next guest tonight on ‘We, The Peopl 
He is Private Mathias Brantner. He comes from the Army 


Air Forces training school, Chanute Field, Ill., and he’s right 
here with me now. Mr. Brantner, what happened when 
they found out that you hadn't collected your paychecks? 
BRANTNER 
Mr. Boulton, I couldn’t have stirred up more of a commo- 
tion if I had appeared at drill with two heads. 


BOULTON 
Well, didn’t you know when payday came? 
BRANTNER 
Sure, I did 
BOULTON 
Well, why was it then that you didn’t collect your money? 
BRANTNER 


t’s like I told my superior officers, Mr. Boulton. I just 


didn’t have any use for the stuff! The Army gives me clothes 
and feeds me. I don’t drink, smoke. chew or gamble, so what 
would I do with folding money? 
BOULTON 
What did your superior officers think of that? 
BRANTNER 
Well, sir, first I had to see the sergeant. He couldn’t make 
anything out of it so he called the Lieutenant. I talked to 
the Lieutenant for a while and then he ealled the Major 





When I got through, all the Major said was, ‘Very, strange 
very strange!” J thought I was going to get 30 days in the 
guardhouse at least! But they weren’t sore at all. The 
upshot of it was that I had to take the money. But 


foxed them. 


I Out- 


BOULTON ... 
How did you do that? 


BRANTNER ... 
1 converted the dough into War Bonds. 


BOULTON 


Well, I think that’s a fine and patriotic thing to do with it 
Mr. Brantner. But tell me, don’t you ever get into a spot 
where you need a few cents? 

BRANTNER .. 
Yes, sir. Just before last payday I had a pretty close cal 


I was about to Tun out of toothpaste. But just in the nick 
of time, a friend sent me a tube. 


BOULTON 


But don’t you ever want to leave the post to see a friend 

or go to a movie? 
BRANTNER 

Well, sir, we have the latest movies shown right at the 
Army Post. And as for seeing friends, I’m 2,500 miles from 
home, so that doesn’t bother me. And I'm happy and well 
taken care of. So there's no better way of investing the 
money I don't need than to buy War Bonds with it. Also 

. ere > , 

there’s this to consider. The people who are talking about a 
10-year war are crazy. If everybody would pitch in with all 
he’s got right now, this war would be over in a much shorter 
time. Just make sure that you do what you can, as much 
as you can—buy War Bonds—and you'll be saving the lives 
of young men in all corners of the world! 

(APPLAUSE). 

(MUSIC). 


Some clients sponsoring night-time programs want to do 
more than just one plug a month. ‘Great Moments In Music’ 
is one of them. Every week, instead of two product com- 
mercials, they have but one—the other is devoted to an 
unallocated Government message. 

Spot radio and its sponsers are making a valuable con- 
tribution. Perhaps the most outstanding example in our 
shop is Bristol-Myers. They have at the present writing 
11 news programs in the larger cities throughout the country 

. most of them three times a week. Through the coopera- 
tion of the local stations--every single broadcast carries 
some Government messages—which means some 1,800 ap- 
peals since the beginning of 1942 

As we close the book on the first year of radio's first war, 
we find that this one advertising agency reporting has tail- 
ored to order 193 Government messages under the Allocation 
Plan And 546 additional specially-written Government 
commercials over and akove the Plan—a total of 761 Govern- 
ment commercials The number itself is unimportant—it’s 
the quality of the announcements that counts And that 
quality is constantly and continuously being improved. It 
has to be. For. to ‘corm’ a phrase—radio is only as strong 
as its weakest commercial. And with an audience as large 
as radio’s a weak commercial is inexcusable. But with 1.800 
advertising agencies—an almost uncountable number of 
clients—and every radio station in the country cooperating 
with the OWI, and with all their hearts—a weak commercial 
is rapidly becoming impossible. 

Radio has never failed to move a product—and, so help us 

it won't fail to move a nation. 


RADIO PROPAGANDA 


(Continued from page 97) 
not concern ourselve the Domestic Radio Bureau with 
the dissemination of t lay news. 

With the start of 1941 e have embarked upon still ane¢ 
other of our plans which we hope will bring closer the 
perfect utilization of facilities made available to us by 
American broadcaste! This is the Local Allocation Plan 


for spot announcement whereby every station in the coun- 
try will receive a weekly package of transcribed spots— 
carefully selected, properly written and produced—which 
may be aired at suitable intervals throughout each day. 
Another of our more important projects slated for 1943 
is the Special Assignment Plan whereby war information 
on the ‘understanding’ phases of the war is carefully taie 
lored to the individual needs of a limited number of exist- 
ing network programs which have volunteered help over 
and above the Allocation Plan. The Domestic Radio Bureau 


will work in close coop ition with the write! al pro- 
ducers of these established shows so that the d minae 
tion of such information may be accompli hed in tl nN 


effective manne! 


QUALITY OF MESSAGES COUNTS | 

If we have learned one important lesson from this first 
year of wartime radio (although, actually, we've learned 
dozens), it’s that quantity is nowhere near so important 


as quality You can snow the public six-feet-und¢ with 
announcements, appeal instructions, special wat theme 
and informational shows, but—if they aren't good shows 
and announcements—then you'll get no better results than 
listener fatigue and tumbling Crossleys. 

Today, we're aiming for better war information, pre- 
sented more intelligently with less routine, and placed in 
program schedules where the most persons can hear them. 
The American people, as radio’s staunchest supporters, have 
every right to expect that their daily listening will offer 
both escape from war anxiety and needed relaxation from 
wartime rigors. You can’t bludgeon them with a million d0- 
this-but-don’t-do-that plugs. If you insist on trying they'll 
just exercise that wonderful American prerogative of walk- 
ing over to the family receiver and snapping the switch 
marked ‘off.’ 

Their right to listen to what they want, when they want, 
is one of the things we're fighting for. They want cleat 
explanation of both factual war information and the issues 
which are involved, presented with due con ration fot 
everyday standards of good taste. They want to know what 
this war is all about, how they can help v t. And rad 


intelligently coordinated, can give them the answé 
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RADIO ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SHOWMANSHIP 


While no new form of entertainment appeared on the net- 
work commercial horizon during 1942, it was still a year of 
progressive moment, Some ad agencies sought to link the 
home to our fast expanding military training establishment 
by prevailing upon sponsors, limited by productive necessity 
to institutional messages, to endow camp-originated program 
Whatever the specific or collective cause—limited span 


fare. . . . . . . 
of talent, inferior production or civilian indifference—the 
excitement in that direction was but shortlived. General 


Motors’ ‘Cheers from the Camps’ offers an indigenous case 
history. 

The year 1942 found the variety program, which is moored 
to its name comic, in greater profusion on the network sched- 
ules than ever before. News commentators were at a pre- 
mium and the only novelty show that seemed headed for 
the loftier rungs of listener popularity was ‘Can You Top 
This” (manned entirely by hardy professionals). A sum- 
mary of ad agency showmanship as gleaned from ‘Variety s 
staff members follows: 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace: Moves along in its quiet way 
with two such perennials as ‘The First Nighter’ and ‘Famous 
Jury Trials,” blending good dramatic form with sound mer- 
chandising. The singing Dick Powell was recruited in °42 
as a supplementary pitchman for Campana. 

N. W. Aver: Deserving of a nod for recognizing the com- 
mercial possibilities of ‘Can You Top This?’ and induc-s 
ing Colgate-Palmolive-Peet to take the show under its wing. 
‘Top. by one of those curious stratagems common to the 
advertising business, was later moved to anothet agency 
(Ted Bates), leaving the brightly cultivated musical, “The 
Telephone Tour,’ Ayer’s sole tie with network radio. 

Ted Bates: Continued its uneven record as an impresal 
through ‘42. After a so-so career, ‘Maudie’s Diary’ com- 
pleted its final chapter for Continental Baking in September, 
In addition to ‘Can You Top This?’ Bates, by the process 
of account switching, acquired such established packages as 
‘Hobby Lobby’ and ‘Inner Sanctum Mysteries.’ 

B. B. D. & O.: The scarcity of shipping gave short shrift 
to United Fruit’s sponsorship of ‘The World Today’ on CBS, 
but whatever network program affiliations remain on the 
agency's list the treatment is of the upper level. There's the 
petual ‘Cavalcade of America’ with its unmaging stylized 
form, the Phil Spitalny-General Electric program and Arm- 
strong Cork’s smartly brisk Saturday a. m. half-hour, “The 
Theatre of Today.’ 

Benton & Bowles: 
(‘Maxwell House’) harbors the 
sparkle. No signs as yet of showmanly strain in the ‘Pru- 
dential Family Hour,’ but B & B’s faculty for squeezing 
maximum value out of daytime scripts is as firmly grooved 


io 


The Frank Morgan-Fannie Brice frame 


agency's lone night-time 


as ever. Bought Shirley Temple (Junior Miss’) for Procter 
& Gamble, but dropped it after 13 week 

Biow Co: ‘Take It or Leave It’ provides this firm with 
one big success story. Otherwise, the network graph 


upsadaisy. Survivors of the welter of changing policies for 
the Philip Morris program setup were ‘The Playhouse’ and 
‘The Crime Doctor.’ The newcomer, Ginny Simms, Is bound 


to q soldier-telephoning-home stunt that presages more 
spotty goodwill than solid listening segments. Miss Simms 
talents, however, shine brightly through it all 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert: Frank Hummert’s major ges- 
ture of "42 was to see what could be done about making 
weekday carbon copies of his two moderately-successful 
Sunday evening shows on NBC, namely, ‘American Album’ 
and ‘Merry-Go-Round. The carbon copies proved pale in- 
deed. On the agency’s script front the formula and book 
remains unchanged. However, there persists that one ray 
of light, ‘Easy Aces.’ 

Buchanan: Appenrrs to function as a bland and happy 
mentor to Fred Allen (Texaco). Fur ‘ 
ing soupcon of music for Allen’s summet AyOHT an 
sees the Metropolitan Opera broadcast 
entre-acte divertissement and credit cop) 

Campbell-Ewald: Drew General Motors back on the net- 
work bandwagon with the ‘Cheers from Camps’ 
The series neither cheered nor prospered. Perhaps all con- 
cerned would prefer to let it rest in peace 

Clements: Home of those two shining examples of adol- 
escent vocal amateurism, the Moylan Sisters and Olivio San- 
toro. The former pipe their trebles for Hecker Products and 
the latter twirls his yodel for Philadelphia Scrapple. 

Compton: Crashed the name variety and script field, but 
didn’t stay there very long. Linked Ransom Sherman with 
the Shirley Temple show for a full hour Wednesday nights 
for P. & G., but for only a single cycle. As far as nighttime 
entertainment is concerned, Saturday seems to offer Compton 
its best horoscope. There’s that irrepressible click, “Truth 
or Consequence.’ In the daytime sphere it has heretofore 
been allied with the package system, but now it’s launched 
on some test-tubing that may revise the relation. The surge 
of thinking and planning that has been going on within this 
agency with regard to daytime script shows is an encourag- 
Ing sign. 

Critchfield: The Wheeling Steel Corp.’s guide to better 
employee relations. Even though it can’t sell much of its 
Product for civilian use, Wheeling still makes it possible for 
te. to bring out the troubadour in them over a net- 

* hookup, for at least 26 weeks a year. 


Mo “yak Revamped the time quota in its nightly dance 
anc chadainla ‘ , 
a. hedule for Coca-Cola and set out to create goody 
~" & product whose output is limited by originating 1 


DURING 1942 





programs from camps and armaments plants. The emphasis 
throughout the script is On service and not the brand. The 
truffled and sweet Andre Kostelanetz incident on CBS is 
D’Arcy’s other Coca-Cola concern. 

Erwin, Wasey: Completely immersed in commentators. 
Both Gabriel Heatter (Mutual) and John B. Kennedy (CBS) 
doing time for Barbasol or some other Wasey product. 

William Esty: Showed signs toward the end of ‘42 of 
putting its programming interests on a sound showmanship 
basis. Willy-nilly stabbing in all directions seemed to be on 
the verge of being replaced with ar easily legible blueprint 
showing point and purpose. Shows were being tailored to 
audience types and the performers properly encouraged and 
nurtured. The Abbott & Costello session gave singular in- 
dications of moving toward the top popularity brackets. 

Gardner: Accomplished nice things with Elsa Maxwell’s 
‘Party Line,’ but Ralston’s change of policy on advertising 
eliminated not only this one but that year-in-and-year-outer, 
‘Tom Mix Straight Shooters,’ from radio. Pet Milk’s ‘Satur- 
day Night Serenade’ carries on as one of the finer orches- 
trated interludes of the week. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald: Jumped Hall Bros. (greeting 
eirds) from Tony Wons to a serviee booster, ‘Meet the Navy.’ 

Ivey & Ellington: Cultivated Cal Tinney, the news com- 
mentator with the hillbilly twang and point of view, until he 
coralied not only a sizeable following but lots of steady mail 
Bayuk Cigar is the account, and Mutual the channel. 

H. W. Kastor: Pampers ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ for Procter & 
Gamble and Irene Rich for Welch Grape Juice. Miss Rich 
is already a radio fixture and it looks as though ‘Abie’ will 
follow suit 

Arthur Kudner: ) 
nine weeks in the summer of °42 with a program tagged ‘Star 
Spangled Vaudeville.’ Tricked out in much razzle-dazzle, 
the series sought to evoke, at least oracularly, the heyday 
of vaudeville’s old shrine, the Palace theatre, N. Y. The 


spot, 


Leaped back into network production for 


series had the advantage of Edgar Bergen’s regulai 
but the idea of a new bill from top t 
seem to make much of a dent om listener 


» bottom each week 
didn't The crowd- 
ing and fast-pacing of the acts left a blurred impression 
on most occasions 

Lennen & Mitchell: Dropping of ‘The Thin Man,’ after 
it had achieved click status, for an unknown factor, ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. North,’ caused much headshaking in the trade. 
This agency at one time also had Bob Hope. Deprived sud- 
denly of Walter Winchell’s services, due to a Government 
cali. L & M rushed in a three-man commentator session as a 
Agency became entangled with Hedda Hoppe! 
tentative working 


pinchhitter. 
when, after giving the film columnist a 
order, it reversed itself and retained ‘The Parker Family’ 


for the niche following Winchell’s. 

Lord & Thomas (became Foote, Cone & Belding, Jan. 1): 
Nothing new l! hit strikes Or errors for 1942 
The slated loss is ‘Information, Please,’ primarily because 


the program’s owner, Dan Golenpaul, and George Wash- 
ington Hiil (Lucky Strike) couldn’t see eye to eye on the 
latter’s blast campaign on ‘Green Has Gone to War.’ Hill is 
replacing ‘Info’ with a musical melange of his own concep- 
tion. which. with ‘Hit Parade’ and Kay Kyser, will give him 
three stanzas of words and musi¢ persuasion. The agency 
can at least point to Bob Hope (Pepsodent) as something 
on which it has two hands and pridefully. 
McCann-Erickson: “The Ford Sunday Evening Hour’ went 
the wav of all big automotive institutional shows, excepting 
Maior ‘Bowes (Chrysler), but the agency has two folksy 
scripters, ‘Dr. Christian’ and ‘Death Valley Days ’ which give 


no symptoms of declining listener-itis. The radio holding 
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Maxon: Progenitor of the nightly new campaign (Earl 
Goa n) on the Blue Network for Ford Tor a while 
Godwin showed a tendency to taint his observations with 


the boss’ credos anent the international scene. Maxon is 
also the middleman for radio’s top buyer of sports broad- 
casts, Gillette Razor, and it’s developed a sagacious rete for 
merchandising the product on such events. 

C. L. Miller: In ‘Stage Door Canteen’ it bought a lot for 
comparatively little money, but far more showmanship 
could be applied to the effort. 

Morse International: Holds a consistent record for never 
a click unless the program had first veen built and de- 
veloped Floundered badly with ‘The 
Nicholl ’ but fetched itself a winner in ‘Dr. I.Q.’ 

Needham, Louis & Brorby: Still leaning on its achieve- 
ment with ‘Fibber McGee and Molly’ and deservedly so. 
Worthy of loads of kudos for the program's sli¢k manner 
of adapting Government messages to the dialog 

Newell-Emmett: Showed a good insight to dance band 
values by scooping up Harry James when Glenn Miller 
went into the Army. Has Chesterfield also well grooved 
vith Fred Waring. 

Pedlar & Ryan: After 


on the outside. 


7 1, ; 


a nip and tuck adventure with 


dance bands, Freddy Martin's being the last, Pedlar & Ryan 
prevailed upon Lady Esther to become the new check- 
writer for the ‘Screen Guild.’ The alliance has turned out 
happily all around. P. & R.. on the daytime sector, con- 
Unues its capable piloting of ‘Pepper Young’s Family.’ Also 
acquired Dinah Shore in a Bristol-Myers transfer from 
Young & Rubicam. : 

L. Ww. Ramsey: Keeps the wheels of the ‘Fitch Band- 
wagon smoothly greased year after year, notwithstanding 
that its lodgement between Jack Benny and Edgar Bergen 
accords the musical the biggest edge in radio. 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham: When Stack-Goble 
folded during ’42, Dick Porter, head of S-G’s New York 
branch, moved his accounts into the Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham fold and became chief of the latter’s New York 
branch. Porter’s radio holdings have simmered down to 
two programs: the Frank Crumit-Julia Sanderson quiz and 
the Horace Heidt half-hour, both doing duty for Tums. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan: While its list of nighttime registrants 
has been somewhat pared, the agency’s sound flair for 
showmanship keeps moving along on an even keel. It 
made two shrewd buys in ‘Ellery Queen’ and ‘Lights Out’ 
and brought Bob Burns and Lionel Barrymore into the 
Lever Bros. fold. The role of crackerbarrel raconteur and 
philosopher with which it equipped Burns seems about to 
jell, and the agency hopes to get a better break with Barry- 
more by moving him to an earlier spot. é 
scripts have had that crisp, Salty taste, and the easeoff on 
that score might have something to do with the star's failure 
to flare with listeners in this series. ‘Big Sister’ and “Aunt 
Jenny's Stories.’ the daytimers in the R & R family ‘hewn 
of late reflected a more authoritative hand. — 

Russel M. Seeds: Al] five of its network attendees are 
out of the Brown & Williamson shop, but its fair-haired baby 
is still by far Red Skelton. Tommy Dorsey is another B-W 
attache and the rest are run-of-the-mill. Earlier in the 
yea Seeds also was prompter to the dust-laden ‘Capt- 
Flagg and Sersgt. Quirt’ (Mennen’s). The Marine satherifies 
scowled and the thing went off the air. . 
_ Sherman & Marquctte: Recalled Al Jolson to radio in 
Colgate’s behalf and, after a raspy interval, left it to Jolson 
to work out his own programing destiny, 

Raymond Spector: 
Drew Pear 
Benny. ained that the decision to move the pre- 
dicter was founded on a mail test. 

James Sweeney & Co.: Rationing and scarcities pile up 
but the modest little musical. ‘The Voice of Firestone’ con- 
tinues its unbroken course (the 11th year) on NBC Monday 


evenings 


Barry nore’s later 


Challenged trade tabus by moving the 


arson stanza (Blue) to 7 p. m Sunday, opposite Jack 
Spector exp] 


J. Walter Thompson: The oldies stil] 


shine brightest yn 
escaped tl 


scythe of economy or War circumstances, The 
the Thompson radio roster. ‘The Lux Theatre’ alone has 
Kraft Music Hall (Bing Cro by) is reduced to a half-hour 
and, like the Edgar Bergen show, remains a model of show- 
manly comportment. ‘True or False’, surviver of the quiz 
rash, continues to hue to a resourceful line. The a icy 
Old Gold Nelson Eddy and the best that Eddy has 


rt 
gave 


has been 


able to give Old Gold is a fairly moderate slice of the eve- 
ning’s available audience. As the year came to a close, the 
Thompsonites were seeking to bolster this ituation by sup- 
plementing the Eddy entry with a program of hotcha d: nce 
music. The agency’s headache of the year was the Ballantine 


show (Milton Berle-Charles Laughton) and that faded from 
the Blue Network with but few mourners. Raymond Gram 
Swing gave the agency some unwanted publicity after he 
quit Mutual and the White Owl account by disclosing how 


he differed with it on occasions over the interpollation of 
sal R iymonda Cl ippel ucceeded Swing for the cigar 

Wade: Continues to identify Alka Seltzer with ‘The Quiz 
K Yational Ba Dance a l L n’ Abner’, thereby 
catering to both the smarties and those who like life slow 
ind le 


Warwick & Legler: Touting the ‘Metropolitan Opera Audi- 


t of the Air’ for the eighth season and each year garners 
‘ 7, ; ‘ " : 2 . 
elf an added tithe of credit for the class and showman- 
Dp with which it invest the perennial 


Ward Wheelock: Bought the ‘Radio Readers’ Digest 
age for Campbell Soup from Transamerican. 
marked by fine touches of production. 
perspective is commonly good. 
Amos 'n’ Andy. 

Young & Rubicam: Pretty much in class by itself con- 
sidering the number of its nighttime ientacles that reach 
into the networks, Its 42 showmanship record reveals hardly 
a blemish, which in some measure might be accounted for 
by the fact that it did little tinkering with the new. Among 
its nifty strokes of the year was the enlisting of Walter 
O'Keefe as quizmaster for ‘Battle of the Sexes’, rigging 
Tommy Riggs with a steady spot of his own after clicking 
aS a summer replacement for Burns and Allen, and hypoing 
‘Dufty’s Tavern’ with more attractive guest fare and a bit 
of doctoring in format. Y & R’s commentator list continues 
with William L. Shirer (Sanka) and Edward R. Murrow 
(International Silver). Among the radio institutionals over 
whom Y & R continues to officiate are Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Kate Smith, Burns and Allen, ‘The Aldrich Family’ 
and ‘We the People.’ There’s also ‘The March of Time’ and 
the forthcoming Westinghouse musical 


pack- 
Series has been 
The human interest 
Also with the agency is 
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By ERIC GORRICK 


Australia, With an Advertising System of Radio, Found Out About 
Anti-Spending Regulations in 1942 








Sve 

The Pearl Harbor episode of Dec. 
had its due effect in Australia thro 
brought the war uncomfortably close 
lated’ island continent. Luxury items 
the war pinch until then 
the markets, and their advertising 


duration to Australia’s commercial! or ‘B’ stations. 


accounts, 


men as a result had to dig up new 


business houses that were able to adve 


radio’s story. 
Period from January to 
troublesome, but ‘43 should, on pre 


keep biz at a nifty tempo for all commercial operatives. 


No further governmental interference 
Lever Brothers 


mercial loops the biggest breaks. The 


from serials to musicals, plus sold 

Soaps will continue to pace in ‘43. Soa 

by the authorities as a luxury, meani 

is wide open all of the time. ° 
No Takeover 

Towards the close of '42 the Aussie 


got the breaks when the government indicated that the 
change in attitude regarding air adver 


no official action to take over contr« 
broadcasting, except in the case of any 
such as an attempted invasion by the 
Here are examples of the way copy 
Early 42: ‘Now is the time to buy 
pet...Do it now! And why not 
furnish that home of yours? 


end make your goods last 
your spare cash into war bonds.’ 


With the coming of MacArthur's mer 
duced a special service for U. S. 
to speak with the folks back home 
of the most popular on the air 
eontinue—if the war continues— 
also a DX relay of U. news, 
in the various Pacific battle zones. 

William Winter 


Most popular commentator heard in 
ing the year was William Winter, w! 
coverage 
standing is that Winter will go ahead 


sold 


coverage during the best part of the coming new span. stay 
Rationing Skidded Biz 
Naturally, when the government intr 


system to curb spending, and likewise 
goods, the commercials lost a lot of 
once major air buyers—were prohibi 
tising at all over the air, while depar 
to tone down on selling chatter. 


Folks are allowed only 112 coupons for the 


They 
used. 


can’t buy anything further, on 
Schedule is as follows: 


MEN 


Victory suit (coat and trousers) 
| rare, 
Hat 
Shirt 
MD. “Soa caw ekes Gic : 
PT sovanccavexcss 
re 
Dressing gown. 
Ne 
Underpants ..... 
cree 
Rubbers ’ 
Ser ee eee 
WOMEN 


Costume 
Skirt 
Cotton frock. 
Stockings 
Blouse 
Hat 
Shoes 
Corsets 
MUOGEES .vcccvocs 
Short jacket....... 
oe Bee 


speedily dis 
was lost for the 


June, 1942, 


and Colgate-Palmolive gave the com- 


ing that the field 


.Let us suggest, too, 
that you scrap that old radio of yours and buy a 
new one, and thus enjoy perfect rec 

Late ’42: ‘Buy only when you must... 
longer... 


This service is one 
waves today, and will of 
throughout °43 
designed for the troops 


Liked 


from San Francisco for the 


easy to see just 
mercial 


inev, Dec, 15. 


7. 1941. naturally 
ughout 1942. It commercials look 
to this once ‘iso- free and ration-f 


that had escaped tion of trade. 


appeared from 

Once ‘friendly’ 
together in "42. 
throughout ‘43. 


Sales- 
educate 
rtise to consider 
rationing of new 
to turn to radio 
worked out fine 
buyer is Hoyts, 


2, was the most 


sent indications, 
is expected. 


ir shows ranged 
ier quiz setups. 


> is not regarded 
Past year mos 


applied to air 


various army camps. 


made this zone 
commercial field 
Most popular 
tising would see 
1 of commercial 
war emergency, prizes from 50c 
Axis. by the ABC, 
has changed: using homebrew 
that new car- Dick Bentley, 
completely re- 


these parts. 
cording to U.S. 
mission 
to make a play 


eption. 
Buy quality 
.Be wise, put 


to battle stations. 


to have the U.S. 
it was no go. Fi 
ahead to give 
tertainment 


1. the ABC intro- 
iers who desired 


a : naming 
rhere's mand. All 

Major 

U.S. troops locat 
these parts dur- 
weekly When the Japs 
Under- of the Pacific, 
radio. Static 
un-ethered 
used to run unt 
usual starting tin 


10 did a 
ABC. 
with his weekly for 


oduced a coupon 
began rationing 
trace. Tailors 

ted from adver- 
tment stores had 


daily 
the closed 
lifted sometime j 


All scripts, 


year. aera 
air playing on ce 


ce this quota is 


radio censors. 
mitted in any 


airwaves 


with 
in the running for air time. 

Even legit, vaude-revue and outdoor amusement set- 
ups are turning to the commercials for 
coverage to aid biz. 


and emcees all went in for the U. S. 


‘Rise and Shine,’ 
vised by Jack Davey, and run on quiz lines, with cash 


with Wilfred Thomas as 


would be 


Aussie 
U.S. Army 
performers in this zone 
talent 
own troops in camps or battle areas. Col. 
Lynn Cow 


Aussie government 


ated by the Albert-Doyle loop, was on 
prior to the curfew order. 
hours, 


musical 


why sponsors faded from the com- 
during "42. However, fortunately, 
ed elsewhere for biz—mainly coupon- 
ree lines, and secured a fair propor- 


Cinemas Aid 


foes, commercials and cinemas came 
They'll probably continue likewise 


With newspaper rates going sky-high, and the heavy 


sprint, cinema execs were compelled 
for advertising breaks. The idea has 
both ways. Biggest cinema air time 
yreater Union Theatres also well 


an advertising 


Radio Goes Yankee 

t noticeable for the Yankee style as 
shows, especially those playing the 
MacArthur's men have certainly 
Yankee-minded. Announcers, artists 
lingo. 

shows for army consumption were 
sponsored by Colgate-Palmolive, de- 
to $4. and ‘Out of the Bag,’ run 
the emcee, 
talent headed by Jim Gussey’s band, 


Mike Connors and Babe Scott. 
Lot of U.S. 
There’s quite a lot of top U.S. 


Talent Here 
radio talent around 


However, they are here to fight, and, ac- 
officials, it’s doubtful whether per- 
granted for talent with the army 


for radio work while waiting to go 

Tries were made during the year 
talent air over the local waves, but 
irther bids may be made in the span 
listeners a taste of real U.S. en- 
officials will not permit the 
under their com- 
is solely for the use of entertaining 
Johnson and 
an handle the entertainment for the 
ed in this spot. 

Radio Curfew 
started out on an attempted conquest 
ordered a curfew 
ons must un-ether at 11:30 p.m. and 
until 6:30 a.m. Majority of stations 
il after midnight, with 5:30 a.m. as 
1e. Commercial 2 UW, Sydney, oper- 
the air 24 hours 
Loop took a loss on 
but is hoping that curfew may be 
n °43. 
Wartime Regulations 
numbers and talks routed for 
ymmercial and national units must be 


prepared two weeks in advance, and then okayed by 
Once okay 
shape or form. 


given, no alteration is per- 
Selling chatter must also 


Coupons. stay as is, and ad libbing by announcers strictly taboo. 
Na Sate : 30 Birthday calls faded quickly from the air in °42, the 
40 government feeling that code messages could be con- 
6 tained in such galls Some commercials, charging 50 
12 cents for each birthday call, dropped a sizable piece of 
12 revenue when nix came into force. 
aac 9 Towards end of year the government, going out on 


15 an austerity campaign, ordered the eradication of 
13 horse-race descriptions by commercial and national 
5 stations. Idea behind move was to halt as far as pos- 
6 sible starting-price betting. face descriptions were 
4 one of the most favored radio items in this sector, and 
9 the commercials never had any difficulty in finding 
X . 4 sponsors for race-track broadcasts. Race taboo meant 
another monetary loss for the commercials in °42. 
eee ee P 23 Brighter °43? 
7 Although the 100 Aussie commercial units took 
12 plenty of slaps in ’42, nevertheless, they look forward 
4 with .confidence to the year ahead, figuring that biz 
7 will swing their way again. All in all. 42 wasn’t so 
tae 3 bad, as commercials’ income tax returns show. but. 
bh just as long as the government maintains its policy 
4 not to control commercial radio, those 100 units will 
7 be satisfied. 
10 Would Like Dollar Unbend 
Lan 14 Many major commercials would like to see the gov- 


Wen it’s also considered that many household ernment sanction 
goods, together with candies, beer, spirits and brands to buy new air 
of patent medicines are likewise rationed, it will be platter route. 


unbend on dollar restrictions in order 


shows from the U.S., mainly via the 








War Brought Unexpected Biz 
To Mexico’s Radio Stations 








By D. L. GRAHAME 
Mexico City, Jan. 3. 

Radio in Mexico had a varied but 
generally good year in 1942, a period 
that was little different from 1941. 
The past year found radio gaining 
despite the war in general and the 
VU. S. blacklisting of Nazi firms and 
individuals in Mexico. The black- 
listing cancelled some important ad- 
vertising accounts and sharply cur- |} 
tailed others. But U. S. firms al- 
most immediately appeared in lines | 
the Axis outfits had been marketiing | 





in Mexico, and the American com- 
panies threw more and bigger busi- 
ness the stations’ way. The Amer- 
icans proved to be far better adver- 


tisers. Some of them followed 
through with the Yankee notion of 
intensified and sustained publicity 


;due to the fact that their products 


vere unknown or little known in 
Mexico. This resulted in the 
doubling and even tripling of air 


| time, 


This pick-up in the use of radio 
Meni- 


prompteaq many er terprising 


Sa 





| can manufacturers and distributors 
| to follow suit. The competition has 

been very good indeed for radio. As 
a whole, the stations are either pros- 
pering or in a definitely satisfactory 
economic condition. This situation 
is expected to obtain through 1943. 


Stations are able to command 
good prices for their time. For ex- 
ample, XEW (150,000 watts) here, 
most important station in the Re- 
public, has standard half-hour 
charges of $90 (Mex.)—$17 (Amer- 


ican—for morning and forenoon pro- 


grams and $360 (Mex.). for those 
in the evening. Never before have 
the stations been able to get such 


good rates, 

There are taxes, of course. But 
they are not so much of a burden, 
though relatively high (2% of the 
matter from what source 
the income is This is a 





2ross, no 


derived.) 


Meet the Star—New Boss of Radio 


Radio Producer Crystal-Gazes Into the Future, 
Come April, 1943, Wage-Ceiling Time 


By VICK KNIGHT 


It is April, 1943, Wage Ceiling Time. The scene is the office of a radio 
agency. Enter Shirley Temple, who has just been signed for a guest stay 
shot on a program handled by the agency. Little Shirley was offered 
$1,000 for the guest appearance, but she insisted on $200 and no more. 
She had already earned $67,600 and the two C’s 
would make it an even $67,200, of which she could 
keep $25,000. It also meant no more work for the 
rest of the year. 

Miss Temple is ushered into the office of the ex- 
ecutive producer, a short individual whose hair is 
shot with gray as of Jan. 1. He bows the young star 
to a chair, 

‘I've decided to do ‘Romeo and Juliet’ for my guest 
appearance,’ Miss Temple pipes, ‘and I want you to 
see if you can get Ezra Stone leave from the Army 
long enough to play Romeo opposite my Juliet. Also, 
I want the balcony scene switched to a penthouse.’ 

The producer, in humble tones, tells little Shirley 
that ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is a little too old for her, 
that he couldn’t get Ezra Stone out of the Army and, furthermore, 
a vehicle for her. 

‘Nuts to your vehicle,’ says Miss Temple, ‘I've got a contract here that 
says I can choose my own vehicle. I could even write it if I wanted to, 
However, Shakespeare is good enough for me—with a few minor changes, 
of course. And that’s what we're going to do on the air—or you will 
hear from my father’s lawyer in the morning.’ 

I chose Shirley Temple in purely impersonal fashion to bring out a 
point. It could be Hedy Lamarr, Barbara Stanwyck, Lana Turner, Gary 
Cooper or Charles Boyer. What I am trying to bring out is that there 
will be a new set of bosses in radio, come wage ceiling time. The new 
bosses will be the stars of what we call the stage and screen. 

Shirley Temple as Juliet, come to think of it, would make a 
swell program. 

This is what we are faced with. 
depend on guest stars for their draw 
ternatives: Change Your Act or Go Back to the Woods, or, 
run you and your program. 

There isn’t a major star worth his or her salt on a radio show whe 
won't earn $67,200 plus without radio. That means there will be fewer 
stars available. Those who will decide to do less picture work will feel 
they are in the driver's seat as far as radio is concerned. 

The dramatic star who had a sneaking suspicion all along that he could 
do comedy will make a stooge of radio to give vent to his comic talents, 
The comedian who has hungered for a chance to do Hamlet will let radio 
pay him for it. 








Vick Knight 


he has 


pretty 


Dozens of the topnotch air shows that 
will be faced with one of two al- 
let the stars 











7 It ¢ ‘Can n Happen, But- : 





All of this can happen, 
the wage ceiling, shows with a 


believe you me. It will happen because under 
guest star policy will be so panicky for 
guests that the few available will write their own ticket as to script, cast 
and direction. As long as they can't satisfy their bank accounts more 
than $25,000 worth, they'll use radio as a place for experimentation 

The most successful stars in the business—and the exceptions can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand—are fhose who were smart enough to 
let writers do their writing, directors their directing and expert pickers 
of vehicles always told them in what to appear. 

A lot of this, of course, is conjecture. I doubt if many of the chest- 
beaters have given much thought to how they are going to earn their 
$67,200. I am certain of one thing. The smart personality in show busi- 
ness will continue to do as much work as before. 

In the past few years, size of salary has been more of a Sop to the 
artist’s vanity than a straight business proposition. If Joe Doakes- was 
getting $17,000 a week, Sam Moakes had to save face by getting $17,509. 
The fact that the Government got most of it didn’t make any difference 
to either Doakes or Moakes. 

Now it isn’t a question of 
‘lll make one picture a year foi 
the year,’ is out of his mind, to put it 


The star who says, 
rest of 


more, 
then do nothing the 
The film or stage star 


saving face any 
$67.200, and 
politely. 





| who tries to dictate to radio product and agencies is a member of the 
| whacks. Both these folks forget that, after the war, there won't be any 
There will be normalcy. Part of that normalcy is the long 


wage ceiling. 
memories of picture and radio producers, all 
you to learn that prior 
$25,000 left for themselves at the 
mueh as a quarter-million 
money. The Government will 
wardrobe, etc 


of whom hate to suffer. 
to the wage ceiling, 


Perhaps it will amaze 
™ end of the 


many top stars didn’t have 
lyear—and some of them earned a: 
Under the wage ceiling they will have more 
allow for agent’s fees, commissions, publicity, 
I'll bet right now that two the wage ceiling goes 
effect there will be a complete adjustment in radio and pictures. 
The stars with savvy will realize that money isn’t everything, to corn 
They will understand that it 1s much more important to remain 


on the stage 


dollars. 


months after 


a cliche. 
in the public eye and will do just as muc h work in pictures, 
and on the air, whether they are 
Then they will be smart enough to look forward to the not-too-distan’ 
day when the war is over, the age ceiling is erased—and they can go 
back to giving their money to Uncle Sam in the form of income tax ; 


paid or not, 


, P 4 
1 } » ; are Tie aril . n l os ) Vi¢ 
federal levy, for the stations are un-j; priorilies on bulbs it 





der federal jurisdiction. There are| with the explanation | that wal ce 
Ino indications at present of any up- | Manas must of necessity no am 
| ning of taxes, though it is generally | promise. Some small Bt — 
'' : been affected by the buib ana &e!ll- 


the Government's ex- 
penses have greatly increased be- 
cause of Mexico's war effort 
Mex Radio's War Contributions 


expected since 
xpe é oe" 
eral supphies situation, Dut, « A 
| Bs 


whole, the situation is still ok 
|'Local station XEW was able to In- 
laugurate several studios, with 1942 
equipment, and XEB here, owned by 
the Buen Tono Tobacco Co., a French 
enterprise, raised its power from the 





~ Mexico being at war (she entered 
the conflict May 31) has not been to 
the disadvantage of radio. Practi- 


cally all stations are liberally do-}19 900 watts it had used for years 
nating time for patriotic programs |{g 100,000 watts. Several medium- 


and other war services. The con- opened. 
flict has not hampered their general 
activities, though there is a strict 
censorship on all programs. 


sized and small stations 
Some state-run stations in the prov- 
inces went commercial. 

Another dubious factor about 1943 








If there is a dubious outlook for | js labor, particularly musicians The 
1943 it is largely a matter of tubes.|tunesters caused XEW and XEQ 
Stations were worried about this} plenty trouble late yast year. Th's 
situation in the late summer, Lut it}row was smoothed over by a pact, 
was fixed up for an indefinite period, | which expires next November, that 
perhaps as long as a full year, large- | allowed a substantial pay raise. Up 


labor has been quiet. But 
that cannot be said of labor in many 


qhat 


lv as a result of the visit to Wash- to now, 
ington of Emilio Azcarraga, operator 





of jccul stations XEW and XEQ and! other fields, and there is a fear that 
ields, a 

j the biggest radioman in Mexico. the general unrest may before i0le 

' Washington promised all possible |<pread to radio. 
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It would be preferable to flood this space with 
pervasive praise. To picture local stations, large, 
medium and small, responding to the tocsin call of 
a great cause and acquitting themselves with amaz- 
ing resourcefulness and shining glory. To record 
that broadcasters, by and large, scorned resort to 
such trite devices as phonograph records and an- 
nouncements and rallied all their material means, 
energy and enterprise to enlighten, guide and in- 
spire a war-stricken people. It would be much pretf- 
erable to pratse, but that task would be in rueful 
disconsonance with the facts. 


War confronted our system of broadcasting with 
a great test. Irom an overall perspective, the svs- 
tem not only worked in this emergency but it per- 
formed brilliantly and dynamically. The record is 
clear-cut and diamond-bright. But it is not with 
the overall achievements of American broadcasting 
in the first-year of war that this commentary essays 
to treat. ‘Variety’ confined the periphery of its show- 
management survey for 1942 to local stations. It 
is solely to the conclusions drawn from the study of 
individual station reports and from the panorama 
offered by the reports in the mass that the present 
summary addresses itself. The stations which par 
ticipated in the survey constitute a fairly approxi- 
mate cross-section of the industry, and so it may 
be assumed that their individual and_ collective 


stories reflect a composite pattern. 

Institutions, like men, have been known to iu 
form feats of prodigious strength and valor in mo 
ments of great emergency. An institution 1s but 
the matcrialization of the talents, hopes and ideals 
of a group of men or a single individual. That in 


stitution 
to rise to admired heights has been there all the 
time or not at all. With these premises serving as 
a springboard, this commentary now turns toa re 
view of the quality and extent of leadership among 


describable element which causes man or 1 


local stations as revealed by the reports Ot the pat 
ticipating broadcasters 


L] hind 1g i »> th n it leade hip ca ) 
summed up briefl With but a few except: 
that quality was concentrated in those places, o1 
stations, where it had existed, and been spotlighted 
through these surveys, in the several years priot 
to Pearl Harbor. Years of alert, enterprising thinl 


ee 

ing and doing, so it would scem, had them geared 
to step into any situation with easy stride and jus 
tified self-assurance. Peace or war, they had the 
know-how. Initiative, imagination and an insenst- 
tivity for the debit side of the ledger remained their 
keystones of endeavor. The war was their prepos- 
sessing urge and if they continued to prosper it was 
not because of a business-as-usual outlook. They 
did not restrict their information and entertainment 
creativeness to the studio or transmitter, but took 
the station and its resources out to the people, cl- 
Vilian and military, and welded themselves more 
tightly to the community need and spirit. 


The threads of effort that ran through many of 
the reports were frayed, limp and colorless. ‘The 
motif sounded lifeless: 


‘We picked up a bond rally. We broadcast ! mare Is 


of Governinent miessades. Our ce-oheration twas as a“ 
ee ’ ! j / is 
by dctcnse autoo fies } y ) } 1} CO 1} 1} ‘ 


the Treasury Department, etc., and we responded 
quickly. 


Hardly a finger pointing to something opportune 
and original that the station had conceived and pro- 
duced itself. Pride in announcements and a broad- 
cast that had been brought to them on a platter, but 
insouciance to the opportunities of vibrant, inven- 
tive self-expression as provided by an extraordinary 
event. 


One of the things about this study that stands out 
magnificently is the showing of southern stations. 
Their wartime activities give emphatic refutation to 
the impression of the present south that outlanders 
may have gained from the behavior of some of its 
members of Congress. The south as reflected by 
the participating stations is a vital, vigorous entity. 
It’s on the move, alert and endowed with plenty of 
savvy. In any event, southern broadcasting can 
match wartime records with other sections of the 
country and emerge from the comparison with a 
neat edge. It was only in this sector that the task 
of singling out the best proved ticklish. 


Graphic, dramatic and intensely human are some 
of the episodes culled from the pages of the survey's 
station reports. Sparked by a challenge of unprece- 
dented significance, the narrators delivered in terms 


-4 


of creative action. 

There’s the story of .... KOIN, Portland, which 
helped save the Hood River apple crop by broad- 
casting a series of appeals for volunteer pickers.... 
\WSB, Atlanta, which met a similar shortage of 
farm labor for the cotton helds and aroused law- 
vers, schoolteachers and other white-color folks to 
join in a ‘cotton-picking holiday,’ and even sent 
along the station’s hillbilly troupe to entertain and 
help pick .... WBT, Charlotte, which allayed re- 
sentment among cotton growers against a Govern- 
ment-authorized hike in the price of ginning by 
quickly putting on a series of authoritative explana- 


tory programs. 


Lnd WD. largo hicl inticipated a labor 
shortage for the heat crop a id l duced city work- 
ers to the fields and then helped to overcome the 
shorta space for the harvest by put- 
ting on a campaign for ‘garages for granaries’.... 

~ I : ~ 
KALB Kansas City, which met the spewings of 
the ‘vermin press’ by investing in Caroline Ellis, 


woman commentator, the prime assignment of com- 
batting anti-United Nations propaganda and race 
prejudice .... WLW, Cincinnati, which gave an 
emotional fillip to the metal salvage by broadcast- 
ing a highly human account of the Government’s 
seizure of a farmer-hoarder’s huge junk pile.... 
and again KOIN, which helped avoid regional mis- 
understanding and friction, as the result of the 1im- 
portation of New York workers for the Henry Je 
Kaiser shipyards, by having a special events man 
board the first of these workers’ trains 80 miles 
from its destination and broadcast a group of hu- 
man interest interviews. 


ach item in the ‘travelog’ fits aptly into the 
framework of a democracy at war. And a corollary 
appraisal would be: Such is the quintessence of 
showmanagement at war. 
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PERSONAL PALMS 


For the first time since the inauguration of these industry-reconnoitering 





events, the present showmanagement summary moves into the rank and file of the 
countrv’s stations to single out individual staff members for special commendation. 
Never before has the cause that inspired these workers been as great. No other 
task has called from them as concentrated an output of pervasive thinking, quick 
planning and imaginative enterprise as the war. The number of the rank-and-filers 
who emerged from the test with the spotlight focused sharply on their talents and 
energy was quite large. Some of those called out in this resume for a bow are voice 
personalities within or beyond the periphery of their station’s signal. Others are the 
people who conceive, coordinate, direct or who sow the seeds with their typewriters. 
In any events, each contributed in some conspicuous way to the war effort, harnessing 
an understanding of human interest and reaction to a timely need. 


The following are those to whom the current showmanagement survey extends 
a palm: 

Irving G. Abeloff—who, as Program Service Manager of WRVA, Richmond, Va., 
rates much credit for the intensive military job accomplished by that station . . . he 
recognized the need to acquaint the military and civilian population with each 
other . . . He conceived and carried out programs which fostered goodwill, under- 
standing and appreciation between the two. 

Red Barber—who, as sports announcer for WHN, New York City, sent thousands 
of his listeners, the vtgorous, vociferous Brooklyn rooters, out of the ball park and into 


the Brooklyn Hospital Blood Donor Center. . . he staged, on his own hook, a one-man, 
summer-long campaign for precious plasma for our fighting forces ... He was person- 


ally responsible for obtaining 35,000 pints of blood. 


Beth Barnes—who as staff script writer for WSB, Atlanta, revealed a distine- 
tive flair for blending dramatic imagery with facts into two such war-related series 


as ‘You Wanna Ficht? Here’s How" and ‘United We Fight! United We Give!’ 

Jim Cassidy—who, as announcer-reporter on the staff of WLW, Cincinnati, 
proved an important on-the-scene agent in the station’s activities at enlighten- 
ment and stimulation on the home front .. . the incident that for color and human 
interest most likely topped the variegated list was his coverage of the first seizure 
by Government officers in the WLW-area of a huge pile of hoarded scrap . . . The 
verbal reactions of the farmer-hoarder to the raid gave Cassidy quite a break on 
this broadcast and the announcer-reporter knew how to make the most of it. 

Grady Cole—who, as the farmer’s favorite on WBT, Charlotte, brought into 
full and effective play his experience with and understanding of farmers’ problems 
and outlook . . . He stimulated their contribution to the war effort and gave en- 
lightenment and encouragement in their moments of bepuzzlement. 


Robert De Haven—who, as mentor of ‘Hello Soldier, Hellow Sailor!’ enhanced 
the warm and human appeal of this top-notch series aired via WTCN, Minneapo- 
lis . . . by his own personality and appreciation of the emotions of the people who 
come to his mike, he gives these conversations between bovs in uniform and the folks 


back home a genuine, engaging quality. 


Gene W. Dennis—who, as the Coordinator of War Activities for KMBC, Kansas 
City, projected and administered one of the most comprehensive and provocative 
series of programs and outside-the-station activities in line with the war... His 
public information programs, particularly, revealed a fine concept of imagination, 
human treatment and resiliency to war-allied community needs of the moment. 
(Dennis took leave of the station Jan. 1 to become Deputy State War Savings Ad- 
ministrator for Missouri.) 


Clare Hays—who has achieved the most consistent, intelligent and well-planned 
coverage of women’s activities in the war for KOIN, Portland, Ore. . she has 
combined energy and executive ability to give her listeners the facts . . . and all 


the facts, with an Instinctive human touch. 


Dick Redmond—who, as program director for WHP, Harrisburg, Pa. has 
brought to the station’s listeners wartime program that are remarkable for fresh- 


ness and conviction . . he has been tireless in fulfilling an ambitious program ‘ 
and has displayed versatility, ingenuity and endurance in turning in an excellent 
job. 
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~ CITATIONS: 1942 SHOWMANAGEMENT REVIEW 


WHP, HARRISBURG, PA. 


In looking at the panorama of American radio 
in this war, showmanship shines brightest and 
most steadfastly in the far and middle west and 
in the south. Along the eastern seaboard it glows 
dimly, save for occasional flashes. In the east is 
still heard the clashing of the gears of a gigantic 
machine being warmed up, as against the steady, 
purposeful hum of an engine 
at work heard elsewhere. 

There are exceptions, of 
course, as noted throughout 
these awards, but the general 
impression is that radio in the 
east has not yet hit its full 
stride. Its most remarkable 
defect seems to be its muffing 
of the emotional appeal of the 
medium itself. Station execu- 
tives seem to be overlooking 
the fact that war, being the 








tion which they think is theirs exclusively may 
be discovered on inquiry to be an everyday chore 
among quite a few broadcasters. Only these broad- 
casters deal not in far-fetched perspectives, but in 
the application of ideas to pragmatic realities. 
The alert broadcaster knows his area and its 
people. No one better than he knows how an idea, 
a message or a bit of inspirational information can 
be put over in that particular area with maximum 
effectiveness. No one better than the broadcaster 


ee a i i et tn A En on te i nO 


VARIETY 


Plaques Awarded for 1942 


(LIMITED TO LOCAL STATIONS) 





(1) ‘How can we best tell them what it is all 
about? (2) How can we tell them what is each 
one’s duty as a worker? and (3) How can we tell 
them what each can do further to help?’ 

WSB’s major audience is the agricultural work- 
ers and its concentration upon them was larded 
with a wealth of concrete ideas that had but one 
objective: the building up and the expansion of 
the country’s food resources. To cite just a few 
cases, there was the stations: 

(1) Promotion of the culti- 
vation of Sanford wheat on 
the ‘Forward Georgia’ pro- 
gram, and thereby bring about 
the production of twice as 
much grain per acre as ordin- 
ary varieties. 

(2) Influencing the Georgia 
Board of Regenis to appro- 
priate money for an experi- 
mental dehydration plant. 

(3) Digging down into its 
own pockets to underwrite 





most stupendous of all human 
experiences, must be broken 
down into small, understand- 
able facts. That though the 


FOR OUTSTANDING WARTIME SERVICE 


the ‘Oconee County Sweet 
Potato Project’ and in that 
way help revive the state’s 
once prosperous, but now al- 





average citizen may buy war 
bonds to the limit of his abil- 
itv, he is still wistfully desir- 
ous of giving from the heart 
as well as from the pocket- 
book. 

Radio has not gone into the 
home and fully drawn on that 
immeasurable and highly im- 


KMBC, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KOIN, PORTLAND, ORE. 
WBT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CKOC, HAMILTON, ONT. 


WHP, HARRISBURG, PA. 
WJR, DETROIT, MICH. 
WSB, ATLANTA, GA. 


most decadent, industry. 

(4) Exploiting the ‘Victory 
Bank,’ a campaign which re- 
volved around the idea of a 
farmer picking out a patch of 
land that he had abandoned 
because of erosion or other 
conditions and dedicating it to 
victory by working it himself 





portant source. Too much of 
radio is still out on the street, 
putting on a terrific show. | 
Brightest beacon is WHP in 
Harrisburg. A small station 





SPECIAL AWARDS 


(For Distinctive Merit in Some Field of War Endeavor) 


until it paid dividends in 
produce. 

WSB did more than launch 
itself on a program of having 
the southern farmers the best 








(5,000 and 1,000 watts), pre- 
sumably up against the same 
manpower and material prob- 


lems of other stations, not 


notable for overflowing cof- 
fers, it has done an excellent 
wartime job by appealing to 
the people and their American 
* 
> 
o 
t 


way of life. 

It has concentrated, 
WHP, on the premise that 
“We the people’ means 
everyone...rich man...poor 
; man. ..colored 
man...Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew.” That America is 
made up of little people and 
that it’s those ‘little people’ 
who are going to win the war. 

All programs on the station, 
from farm news to musical 
programs to religious devo- 
tions have been given a war- 
time implication, and the im- 
plication that it’s you and me 
who are going to win this 
war. Not just the men in uni- 
form; not only the farmers in 
the remote west; not the 
women joining the WAACs or 
going to welding schools, but 
you and me. 

The programs, both general 
and special, that WHP has 
planned and executed to reach 
the people are as bracing as 
fresh air filtering into a stuffy 
room. They are 
warm and infectious. They 
Stir not from without, but 
from within. The station has 
succeeded admirably in making the individual 
listener rediscover for himself the prideful and 
Satisfying thing it is to be an American. 

Without being either chauvinistic or starry- 
eyed, it has picked up a fundamental instinct from 
a whole jumble of human instincts and bent its 
full attention to restoring its highest lustre. 


WSB, ATLANTA 

In the course of the past few years the broad- 
Casting business has found itself under the micro- 
Scope of a group of ivory-tower critics, most of 
them academicians. They voice fantastic concep- 
tions of things as they ought to be and weigh the 
©missions of commercial radio.as they are against 
the perfection that might be under Government 
Operation. What these cloistered dreamers are ap- 
parently unaware of is that the analytical examina- 
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WRVA, RICHMOND, VA. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


KGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


ORIGINATING SPECIAL EVENTS PROGRAMS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE 


* * * 


KYW. PHILADELPHIA 


FOR NOTEWORTHY SHOW MANSHIP IN SALVAGE DRIVE 


x *§ * 


WBT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR FOSTERING RACIAL GOODWILL AND UNDERSTANDING 


~~ *« * 


WDAY, FARGO, N. D. 
TO FARMERS’ UNDERSTANDING 
PART IN THE WAR 


* * * 


WJZ. NEW YORK 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES TO WAR WORKERS 


* * * 


WLW, CINCINNATI 


FOR PROMOTING BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF WAR ISSUES 


x *« * 


WNEW, NEW YORK 


FOR NOTABLE LOCAL PROGRAM ON WAR THEME 


* * * 
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who is close to his own audience knows the 
threshhold of his average listener’s credo absorp- 
tion and mental digestion. No one better than that 
broadcaster can be privy to the ‘gestalt,’ or be- 
haviorism, of the loudspeaker congregation in that 
area, whether the stimulus be directed at the emo- 
tions or the mind. 

WSB is patently conspicuous among those sta- 
tions which possess an incisive insight into their 
regional audiences and, when a massive problem 
such as the preparation of the community for 
the tasks and impacts of war strikes them, are 
able to move toward the solution with efficiency 
and precision. WSB’s approach was a simple and 
clear-cut one. It posed for itself three questions 
that it considered most pertinent to the war- 
puzzled people of the south and then proceeded to 


answer them with action. The questions were 


OF THEIR 


WSM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
UNDERSTANDING 


informed farmers of the world 
of wartime agriculture. It 
produced tailormade shows to 
get over Government cam- 
paigns and messages and to 
interpret and explain in its 
own way the answers to war- 
related questions and prob- 
lems that might at the mo- 
ment be agitating its listeners, 
A couple of the more skill- 


fully fashioned and provoca- 
tive programs along that line 
were ‘United We _ Fight!’ 


‘United We Give!’ and ‘You 
Wanna Fight? Here’s How!” 
WSB also did yeoman duty in 
stirring up community inter- 
est in those ‘cotton-picking 
holidays’ when widespread 
labor shortage threatened the 
harvesting of the _ state’s 
bumper cotton crop. To one 
gathering of whitecollar folks 
that had come forward .to 
pluck the bolls the station sent 
its barn dance group to help 
entertain; they helped pluck. 
The station likewise parti- 
cipated heavily in weaving a 
link between the camp and 
home. Its ‘Camp Crossroads’ 
series specialized in recording 
interviews with servicemen. 
3efore putting these discs on 
the air, the station notified the 
serviceman’s parents and his 
home newspapers. ‘Reveille 
In Dixie’ spread information 
about the armed services in 
dramatized form, while ‘Ft. 
teporting’ sought to provide the 
answers to such questions as dependency allot- 
ments, mail to soldiers, Christmas packages, etc. 
Altogether a conclusively crack record. 


WBT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

In addition to distinguishing itself in practically 
every department of the war effort, WBT showed 
such keen insight and breadth of view in treating 
with the problem of group unity on the home 
front that ‘Variety,’ for the first time in the history 
of its community showmanagement surveys is 
making two awards to a single station at one time. 
One award is for the station’s all-around merit in 
the wartime enlightenment of its listeners, and 
the other is for the splendid job it performed in 
helping relieve serious Negro race relationship 


(Contis ‘don next page) 
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WBT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
problems and stymieing the spread of Axis propaganda 
among susceptible Negroes. The latter series were con- 


ducted on WBT by a prominent Negro educator, J. S. Nathan- 
jel Tross. 
Like several other southern WBT met the chal- 


lenge of the time with a sparkling brand of imagination and 


stations 


a flood of energy that had preconceived point and direction. 
Located in the largest single training area in the country, WBT 
infused smart production and timely thinking in the various 
programs that set up a bond of understanding and apprecia- 
ion between the armed forces in training and the civilian 
populace. WBT offered more than informative and enter- 
taining programs: It promoted specific and practical ways 
for the civflian to extend his cordiality and demonstrate to 
the soldier that he was among friends. 

While WBT crackled with special programs that reached 
out to every calling, class and age of the regions it services 
on subjects of salvage, civilian defense, recruiting, conserva- 
tion. blood donation and general wartime intelligence, it 
was in its farmer appeal that it seemed to strike particu- 
larly rich pay dirt. Grady Cole, the station’s farm director, 
proved quite a resourceful sparkplug in this field of en- 
deavor. There was his deft manner of salving the troubled 
spirits of the North Carolina cotton ginners and the cotton 
farmers when the Government found it expedient to hike 
the price of ginning. The cotton farmers were perplexed 
by the Government edict and the ginners were worried 
about antagonizing their clients when asking for the raise. 
Cole got busy and put on a series of programs that quickly 
allayed the uproar. Many are the instances of Cole not 
only producing timely ideas and solutions via the mike, but 
getting out among his listeners to render them further 
counsel and actually participate in their efforts to render 
service and cooperation. 





WJR, DETROIT 


When war came to America the city of Detroit represented 
something more than one of the great arsenals of the United 
Nations. It represented a sort of ‘united nations’ within its 
own boundaries. Outside of New York and Chicago, Detroit 


contains the greatest conglomeration of racial groups and 


extremities of wealth. The immediate need was to spread 
the right information, to explain the whereofs, to guide the 
public intelligence generally, to strike down prejudices and 
to unify the populace toward the greatest good for America 
and its allies. WJR was alert in perceiving the role that 
was the local station’s and it acquitted itself admirably. 


The thing that stands out in examining the station’s record 
Is how one bound by such network commitments as are 
WJR’s could have sequestered so much time for local service. 
WJR found the time and employed it with fine and telling 
effort. Its morale-building programs bespeak class and keen 
deliberation in conception and purpose. The leading author- 
ities available locally on a subject germane to the war were 
enlisted and the interviews were treated with a sharp grasp 
of human values, simplification and inspiration. The topics 
ranged over a field only limited by their wartime interest: 
sabotage, price control, health in national defense, hoarding, 
the public press and war, recreation in war time, ‘appeasing 
and informing the farmer,’ the dilemma of censorship, avia- 
tion and motor transportation in war, unity begins at home, 
strategy, conscription of manpower, the war’s effect on the 
standard of living, or any other theme that may have 
cropped up in the public prints or across-table discussion. 

With WJR the interspersement of Government messages 
by the announcement route was just an incidental. It 
adapted to this function the cream of its regular local series 
or created new production to supplement the task. It 
set up a supervisor of military broadcasts (Larry Payne). 
WJR likewise sauntered out among its listeners, engaged in 
evenis that stimulated bond sales and salvage drives and 
gave liberally of live entertainment to camps. WJR covered 
the home front with showmanship, professional approach, 
smeoth organization and unstinted applications of its forces 
and means. 


also 





KMBC, KANSAS CITY 


Broad and deeply-grooved is the relationship between the 
radio stations and the people in its community. With the 


Passing years the citizen’s leaning on radio has grown 
weightier and more intense. During untroubled intervals 
the fount that is broadcasting pours forth its multiple 
streams of entertainment, intelligence, counsel and whatnot, 
and the listener accepts it all as a mere segment of his 
every-day life But let a public emergency or event of 
striking importance come within his ken and that air of 
easy acceptance is quickly dissipated. The radio set assumes 
for him a vital being, and an especial intimacy. 

Trite as is the observation, America’s entry into the war 


expanded the foregoing set of reactions to the nth degree. 
Equally expanded was the burden that fell upon the shoul- 
ders of the radio stations. The listener was confused by the 
rush and roar of the incidents and orders that followed, and 
it was inevitable that the broadcaster, being himself human, 
would at the outset find himself similarly engulfed. The 
broadcaster who did himself and his community proud was 
he who recovered quickly from the sudden impact and, 
marshalling the maximum resources of the station, pro- 
ceeded to direct the confusion into channels of understand- 
ing and action and to give the war needs a blueprint and 
a goal. The station that served best was that which quickly 
realized its function for active leadership in the community, 
and gave imagination, ingenuity and sound campaigning to 
the task. Such a station was KMBC. 

KMEC seems to have scintillated in every facet of the war 
effort that fell within a station’s scope. It captioned its 
presentation: ‘The Report of a Rookie.’ The results permit 
overlooking this curious gesture of modesty. KMBC’s story 
and compact of evidence suggests anything but the gropings 
of a ‘rookie.’ They reveal an operation that is so thoroughly 
and effectively integrated that it would be hard to imagine 
KMBC moving into an emergency, regardless of its propor- 
tions, with other than ordinary stride. 

KMBC had plan and purpose. It 


a ite procedure for handling 


immediately es 


Governn t message, 





a procedure free of redtape and as smooth running as the 
properly-tuned V-8. It appointed a coordinator of war activ- 
(Gene W. Dennis) and he performed a crack job at 
rting material, allocating it and weaving it into pro- 
grams where the utmost effect could be obtained; at direct- 

KMBC's activities in the strategm of taking the station 
mit to the people in bond-selling, salvage, civilian defense, 
1anpower and recruiting campaigns. KMBC invested in its 
woman commentator, Caroline Ellis, the prime assignment 
of combatting anti-United Nations propaganda and race 
prejudice and a couple of sample scripts, as submitted, dis- 
close not only incisive thinking but the power of shattering 
KMBC likewise starred in its manner 
of handling public information broadcasts, farmer service 
programs and contribution of entertainment for shows at 
camps and various other war-affiliated causes. 

KMBC's wartime broadcasting has, as it itself explains, 
been gradually crystallized into three principles: organiza- 
tion, improvisation and dramatization. It readily recognized 
the class of showmanagement and rationalization that the 
time called for and it made wise use of the emotionalizing 
concepts of radio. 
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KOIN, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Without blowing its own horn, KOIN has sent out a call 
to arms that has been answered by the citizens, in every 
walk of life, in all of Oregon and in surrounding states as 
well. 

When the station remarks that ‘in our concept of service 
we cannot wait for the problems to be brought to us,’ it was 
not making an empty statement to impress the editors of 
‘Variety.’ It was stating a simple fact. Working carefully, 
thoughtfully and thoroughly, the station has built a solid 
foundation on which to base its wartime activities. 

Oregon has good reason to know America is at-war. Its 
shelled and bombed, and submarines have 
sunk ships within sight of its coastal towns. It is a great 
agricultural and lumber country, the home of the amazing 
Henry J. Kaiser’s shipyards, the producer of aluminum parts 
for our fighting planes. Oregon is working 24 hours a day. 
So is KOIN—and it doesn’t spin platters from midnight to 
6 a.m. It gives the men and women, whose only leisure is 
during the hours most of us are asleep, the same informa- 
tive, educational and entertaining programs heard by its 
daytime audience. 

KOIN has looked at its citizens at work, and appealed to 
each. The farmer planting his seeds and gathering in his 
crops; the men in tin hats and carrying lunch pails; the 
housewife in the kitchen making a sugarless cake (through 
nine announcements on a sustaining program, the station 
received 9,000 requests for sugarless recipes); the man 
behind the desk, the woman who wants to help; the kid 
who can’t borrow the family car anymore to go to the high 
school dances. 


coast has been 


It has done all the obvious things for these people intelli- 
gently and well. Then it has sought out ways of doing still 
more. 


Last fall, whén KOIN learned that a trainload of ship- 
builders were to arrive in the northwest from New York, 
it was smart enough to realize it had a public relations job 
on its hands, and sent its special events director to board 
the train some 80 miles from its destination. By getting 
acquainted with the men, he was able to avoid misunder- 
standing, unfortunate first-impressions and indiscreet inter- 
views on arrival. 

It appreciated that work in the Air Raid Warning Service 
is no picnic, but a monotonous chore. It gave this group a 
weekly program of its own; a friendly voice breaking down 
the feeling of isolation. Now the volunteers have a song of 
their own and add verses to it by writing in to the. station. 

The station keeps constantly on the alert for service men 


on leave Not just any man in uniform, but boys from 
Oregon, who speak the language of KOIN listeners and 
share their particular interests. 

When the Hood River apple crop was threatened, the 


station came to the rescue with skilled volunteer workers. 


Nothing in the station’s activities has been hasty or slip- 
shod. What it is accomplishing is the result of deliberate 
planning, careful analysis and well considered action. 

Typical of its method of procedure is the way it handled 
the part of women in the war. Instead of an indiscriminate 
sprinkling of programs and announcements throughout the 
daily schedule, KOIN hired Mrs. Clare Hays. Mrs. Hays’ 
only job is to-see that women get all the facts, just as soon 
facts are available. So well has she handled a 
tough assignment that ‘Variety’ feels she is highly deserving 
of the Personal Palm it has awarded her. 

The key to the Northwest's effort in war production is in 
Henry Kaiser's words, ‘It can be done!’ KOIN is ans 
that challenge 24 hours a day. 
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CKOC, HAMILTON, ONT. 


The war is not as new to Canada as it is to us, of course, 


4 + 


ana it 1s not 


surprising that evident in the wartime opera- 


tion of Canadian stations is a quiet, relentless determination. 
It is plain to be seen that for our northern neighbors nothing 
really does count now except the war. 


One of a series of programs originated by CKOC (which 
is given the award for outstanding wartime service) is built 
around the slogan: ‘Nazi Eyes are on Canada.’ There is no 
‘liebestraum’ to be found in Great Britain, and well does 
Canada know it. 


Among the most notable achievements of CKOC has been 
its work during the Victory Loan Drives, two of which were 
held during the period covered by this survey. Especially 
interesting .. and pertinent to radio operators in the 
States ... is the station’s effective use of children to stimu- 
late the sale of war stamps, both among themselves and 
the adult population. 


By means of essays and prizes, CKOC made financing the 
war a very personal and competitive responsibility. It 
planned interscholastic rallies, which resulted in the trans- 
portation facilities of Hamilton being taxed by 30,000 people 
attending 45 rallies in one day. As a grand finale, it arranged 
for a mass rally, and recorded voices of some 50 children 
nviting parents. and friends to attend. 

S 1 this venture that during the next drive 


ul 
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it was decided to turn the station over completely to second. 
ary and highschool students for half an hour each week. 
Each school was given an opportunity, and each presenta- 
tion was entirely planned and handled by the students, who 
also staffed the station, from reception desk to transmitting 
room. On the initial broadcast the station manager made 
a brief announcement, then switched the station off the air 
From then on the kids took over, even to getting the station 
back into operation. 

In both drives, Hamilton overshot its goal by a surprising 
margin. 

It is healthy and desirable to make future citizens such 
an integral part of the war effort, and CKOC has shown 
good sense and showmanship in recognizing the fact. It is 
an idea that has not been fully developed in our American 
broadcasting picture. 





KGO, SAN FRANCISCO 

KGO has built up an impressive 
The field in which it has stood 

out, however, is in the origination of significant—and oftimes 


Since Pearl Harbor, 


record on many counts. 
thrilling—events. 

The list of achievements is long and covers a wide variety 
of events calling for both mobility and versatility on the 
part of KGO staff. The fact that the 
many scoops to its credit tells it own story. 

When Baatan nurses arrived from the war zone, KGO 
originated their first interview. 

The station was given exclusive permission by the United 
States Navy to take transcription equipment aboard the 
U. S. S. Destroyer Shaw (which had been bombed at Pearl 
Harbor and brought back to tne coast to be reconditioned) 
for an eight-hour shakedown cruise. KGO scored with the 
first broadcast of its kind in history. 

It obtafned an exclusive interview with Lt. Jack Ruggles, 
the R. A. F. pilot who flew Winston Churchill to Russia and 
back. Another with Sgt. Vincent Bonima of the Air Force, 
who was at Hickam Field when it was bombed December 7th. 

Through the airing of these, and many other programs, 
KGO has proven itself a smart reporter with a nose for the 
important and the colorful, and a determination to get it 
for its listeners. 


the station has so 





KYW, PHILADELPHIA 


On a warm day last summer, the KYW staff came up for 
a breath of Ever since Pearl Harbor, they had 
hard-hitting, 


fresh air. 


been following a comprehensive schedule of 
war programs of which any station might well be proud. 
They had recently given Army War Week the most complete 
and elaborate coverage ever given a single event, and had 
received Government accolades for a tough assignment well 
done. 

Instead of the breath of fresh air, they had to swallow 
the news that the Quaker City was in pretty dismal straits 
in goaling its scrap quota, and that Washington was dis- 
appointed in this salvage showing from a city that has pro- 
duced more goods and weapons of war than any other 
industrial center in the U. S. 

Astonished miffed, KYW decided something drastic 
was The station knows that Philadelphians might 


be inclined towards the conservative when it comes to public 


and 


in order, 


demonstrations, but only until someone gets the ball rolling. 
KYW unabashedly came up with a concoction designed to 
solid their tracks and contribute their 


stop citizens in 


rubber heels 

Props for this all-out effort inciuded one rented wooden 
two horses, 
rubber bathing 


promised to contribute to the scrap pile in due time. 


wagon, complete with a driver and and a pul- 


chritudinous blonde in a suit which she 


High on the KYW building hung pictures of war heroes, 


a huge inspirational banner; below were rubber scrap col- 
lectors and cashier, War Bond sales booths of Navy ‘Nells,’ 


a big thermometer that clocked Philly’s total collection ton- 


nage hour by hour, marine and police guard, and ‘der 
Fuehrer’s face,’ etched appropriately on a punching bag. 
Eighty announcements pointed out to listeners that the 


scrap drive needed a shot in the arm, and KYW was going 


to administer same. They were admonished to seek out all 


rubber and rubber-bearing articles and bring them to the 
studio. 
All day long the wooden wagon rolled and the population 
ed Der Fuehrer’s face, battered beyond recognition, 
oon blacked out by the mounting pile of scrap. A 
contagious, competitive spirit ran through the crowd gath- 
ered on staid Walnut Street. Individuals tore themselves 
away from the cene only long enough to make another 
earch of cellar and attic. When the employees of ‘a neigh- 
boring office had exhausted their supply of small articles, 
they grabbed 30 rubber chair cushions and threw them 
from their fourth floor perch. 


In 12 hours on that Friday, July 10, some 19,173 pounds of 


rubber were gathered on the sidewalks in front of the 
Station, “ 
Because of these showmanly hi-jinks, KYW cracked a 


national weekly, which dubbed the cut of the rubber-clad 
blonde the war’s ‘most nonsensical publicity picture.’ But, 
Philadelphia also cracked its rubber quota wide open, turn- 
ing in three-and-one-half times the per capita goal. Leth- 
argy does not give way to small, insistent nudges; it takes 
a hard, jolting blow, and KYW knew how to deliver. 

In more serious vein, but with consistent and sprightly 

showmanship, the station has captured the imagination. 
Its Ringling Bros. circus party for the children of men 
in the armed forces is but one instance of how the station 
has capitalized on human appeal. Tied in with this outing 
was the slogan ‘Help My Daddy Win the War.’ 

Though many stations have planned programs directed 
towards children. and their part in the war, this stunt 
appealed to the people who are actually going to have to 
fight and finance the war. 

KYW’s performance in every category has been provoca- 


ive. iney have truly joined hands with the 


pe ople. 
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EMBRACE MANY WARTIME FACETS . ... 


WDAY, FARGO, N. D. 


There is no aspect of the broadcaster-listener relationship 
that carries more honest conviction than that existing be- 
radio and the farmer. 
farmer is quick to spot a phoney, hasn't the time 


a medium that offers him nothing, and refuses 


tween Possibly because the average 


American 
to waste on 


to be bull iozed, radio is singularly sane and sincere in its 


dealings with him. 

Sans moronic approaches, honeyed appeals, radio through 
the years has gotten down to brass tacks with the farmer 
and established a give and take founded on mutual respect. 

Thus, when war came to America, the rural radio stations, 
more than any other, knew what the new job meant and 
how to tackle it. With barely a trace of confusion and 
bungling, they were off, showing their heels to many another 
station standing at the post and hoping some superhuman 
referee would call the whole thing off because the other 
side refuses to play fair. 

In reviewing the past year, ‘Variety’ feels that farm sta- 
tions throughout the nation rate a thumbs up. But to 
WDAY must go the award for all-round excellence in the 
carrying out of its tremendous task. 

WDAY and the farmers in their area went to work, each 
convinced that the other would do its part to the utmost 
And while the farmers put in arduous hours turning out 
more and better products, WDAY appointed itself thei 
watchful guardian. Just as the nation as a whole savs to 
our armed forces, ‘You fight, we’ll give you what you need 
to fight with,’ this station has said, ‘You produce. We'll 
worry figuring out Government orders, seeing that the fruits 
of your labors get harvested, bottlenecks cracked.’ 

As carefully as news analysts study each day’s events to 
report to and advise the people, WDAY studied events as 
they effect the farmer, in order to enlighten, instruct and 
protect him. Most important, it anticipated situations before 
those situations developed, in order to cut out delay, sidestep 
pitfalls. It didn’t wait for officials to appeal for help. It 
knew what was in the wind before the officials themselves 
dit. 

The station’s experts, keeping personally in touch with 
the farmers, anticipated a labor shortage before the wheat 
crop was ankle high. They worked with the state employ- 


ment agency and with the U. S. Employment Service in 


getting city workers out to the farms. 

The did it through carefully planned, educational pro- 
gran Work on the farm was pictured as tough, unglamor- 
ou irgent labor, The professional and white collar workers, 
the college and highschool students who responded to the 
call were prepared for exactly what was expected of then 
not a happy flight from the monotony ol their everyday lives. 

The result was the greatest wheat crop in the history of 
North Dakota But while the state was rejoicing, WDAY 
was thinking of something else. It knew that unless that 


stored. the work of hundreds of willing hands 
and they had a pretty large suspicion that 


; 


wheat wa 
would be lost 
there wasn’t going to. be enough space in which to store 1 

Officials of the station went to the Governor and to vari- 
Ous agricultural agencies The agencies made a survey to 
definitely determine if there would be a shortage of grain 
storage space. and found that WDAY’s suspicion was true. 
Unless something could be done about it, North Dakota 
wheat would have to rot on the ground 

WDAY swung into action with a plan to turn all vacant 
statewide broadcast the 


Would they be willing 


buildings into victory silos In a 
plan was presented to the people. 
to rent empty buildings? 

The response was quick, wholehearted and adequate. Into 
garages, barns. shacks—anything that had a sound roof and 
four walls—went load after load of North Dakota 
Wheat that might have rotted on the ground is nov 
feed thousands of hungry 


wheat. 
helping 
us win the war and victims of 
the Axis 


These are only a few phases of WDAY’s vigorous execu- 
tion of its wartime job It is obvious 
that the station has taken the initiative into its own power- 
ful hands. The record is 
which WDAY 


4 , 
instigated 


from a evidence 


remarkably clear of instances in 


studded with those in which 


‘cooperated,’ 


JZ, NEW YORK CITY 
W J 49 ! - C 
Above all, war is a wrenching dislocation. The waves of 
conflict over human existence, 
familiar pattern of our way of life. 


\ err "ey: king th 
sween breaking down the 


} 


Next to the men and severed 


from home 


boys who are completely 


family and friends, the large majority of defense 


workers nore especially those on the ‘swing shift’—are 
“5/1 ‘ , , 4 
Called upo to make a ge line psychological ad} I I 
Temporarily isolated and cut off, to a large degre 
the companionsth ip of thei fe yv ofter g 1deé 
? + ’ " ‘ 
Quate quarte: and doing work new to their hand raaio 


is almost their only means of contact with the outside world 


Genera! radio has done a good job ii react ed 
this vast, diversified group All stations have broadca 
programs in connection with the Army and Navy ‘E’ award 
many of them 


speaking 


have gone on 24 hours a day to bring normal 
radio to nighttime listeners. 

The Outstanding contribution to the morale of our wai 
workers, however, has beesa made by WJZ. This station has 
Shaken the genteel dust of Kadio City from its heels and 
travelled, by rail, bus and sheer tenacity of purpose, to 
defense piants, airplane factories and shipyards over a wide 
area, 

Throughout the almost endless list of performances (sev- 
em of them a!l night shows) is seen a genuine desire to 
ig ae waehens the best In entertainment, The station 
and a alate not with a handful of second-string actors 
includi: Be er but with name bands and star-studded casts 

ing dancers and other visual performances 
ae a given the tirelessly enthusiastic WJZ talent 
the Weston reward. But the stepped-up production among 

Th S cannot be measured in words. 
be Senntel, ° briny devotion to the war worker would not 
Victory! series. lout a mention of the ‘Men, Machinery and 
le ea Although the program is carried by the 

network, WJZ took the initiative in instigating the 


Nationwiy 
paig ‘wide movement to finance an accident prevention cam- 
vr} re 
‘S', and produces and ot iginates the progran 
The a rs : 


itt f >t ors " , rf ! 
1 Ol the program is to help eliminate industrial and 





off-the-job accidents which seriously hamper the war effort. 
Contributions to carry on safety work are invited, and to 
date about $1,500,000 has been raised. 

A tidy sum to help crack down on wasted munpower 
hours in a country in which not even a second must be 
lost in achieving the victory. 





WLW, CINCINNATI 

A global war is something new in the history of mankind. 
It staggers the imagination even to think of the world at war. 
And just as surely as the conflict is bringing far places and 
strange peoples into our consciousness for the first time, the 
peace must bind all places and all peoples into a new kind 
of brotherhood. 

In order to achieve this brotherhod we must arm out- 
selves with knowledge and understanding. We must first 
understand the multiple issues involved in this war; we 
must know what sort of people we are fighting against, and 
for. 

The finest contribution of radio towards this end has been 
made by station WLW. 

From all corners of the earth men, and one woman, 
WLW's 


places where the war is being 


have 


come to microphones with word pictures of the 


places it 


fought, and the 


vitally affects. These observers have covered every part 


of the world, from Dutch Harbor to Sidney, from Moscow _ 


to Manila. 

Milton Chase. former night editor of the United Press in 
Shanghai, who has covered China, Japan and Russia. 

Frank Smothers, who, since 1933, when he joined the 
Foreign Service of the Chicago Daily News, has reported 
from Europe and the Far East. 

Hugo Speck, Berlin correspondent for International News 
Se rvice. Released by the Nazis, he returned home on the 
Drottningholm and a week later made his first American 
broadcast via WLW. 

Dr. Joseph M. Smith, for 15 years a resident missionary 
in Burma. In the United States for a lecture tour last year, 
the outbreak of hostilities and the subsequent Japanese in- 
vasion of Burma has prevented his return. WLW engaged 
him for a series of 13 broadcasts. 


Dr. Hernane Tavares, special correspondent for The Jour- 
nal de Brasil, second largest Brazilian newspaper. 


Dr. Richard Struna, industrial execut ician and 
newspaperman of Czechoslovakia 
many leading Russians and Scandinavia and the German 
Gestapo 

Dr. Harry P. Va 
and writer 

Hal Mill 
tortured days in a Jap prison ce 

Frances Long, born in Shanghai. 
Manila and finelly came to this country as an 
passenger on the Gripsholm 


ive, phy 


who was in conta 


cnoiogi 


Walt, of Holland, lecturer, ps3 


who spent 65 


Shanghai newspaper publisher 


interned in 
exchange 


who was 


John W. Fletcher, mayor of Unalaska who witnessed the 
bombing of Dutch Harbor. 

Martin Agronsky, formerly radio correspondent for Cen- 
tral Europe and first accredited war correspondent to return 
from General MacArthur's headquarters in Australia. 

Rev. S. W. Herman, Jr., former 
Church in Nazi Berlin and member of the U. 
in the German capital. 

This is a roster of which WLW may well be proud. It 
has taken more than the resources of a big station to bring 


them to the people It has taken aggressiveness, 


pastor of the American 
S. Embassy 


foresight 


and an appreciation of the need for the dissemination of the 
knowledge each possesses 


WNEW, NEW YORK CITY 
short, ‘We 


courage, and showmanship of 


In producing Paramount's Victory Refuse to 


Die, WNEW displayed vision, 
first-rate calibre 
This story of the Nazi 


rape of Lidice, a tiny town in 


Czechoslovakia, whose women and children were forced into 


slavery, its entire male population murdered, its homes and 
churches levelled to the ground, is a story to enflame the 
ing peoples ie 

WNEW saw it a message to Americans. . we who 
have little to VNgphike Lidice all over these United States... 


hearts of all freedom lovy 


and a opportunity to cement still closer the bond betwee 
us and people al »ver the world who have felt the Naz 
apeie ) 

It wa : " 1¢ i , and WNEW ed é 

4 i 2 ) ) ex pe I | ) 4 i 
yf ( ork prop ) 

Madele e Ca ) Joseph Schildkraut Erict vo Stro- 
he and ( ftor Fadir were engage for the speal 

) rs) (a I I effective musical score 

1 f »V { Ba who conducted an orchestra of 25 
musicia Phil Cohan served as producer and directo 
fk page advertisements were bought in the New York 
Times and the New York Daily News, network lines and 
transatlantic circuits were arranged for. A special reception 


+ 


for Czech legat 

The original broadcast was aired by WNEW on October 25, 
from 7:30 to 8 p.m. Subsequently, it was heard over the 
Using transcriptions, BBC broadcast the pro- 


on officials and the press was held 


entire world 











War Casualty 


The plaques awarded by ‘Variety’ have through the 
years been made of bronze. 

Because of the demand of metal for the war, the 
plaques for the 1942 Showmanship Survey will be of a 


composition not coming within the purview of essential 


jegree of recognition is implied by in- 


) sither the ‘For O tstanding Wartime Service 


S 


gram to the British Empire: WRUL, Boston, and the CBS 
shortwave divisions transmitted it to the rest of the globe. 

The Association for Education by Radio distributed copies 
of the script to 500 schools, colleges and universities. The 
Office of War Information sent photographs taken at the 
broadcast to agencies abroad. Through transcriptions fur- 
nished by WNEW at cost. the program was heard here by 
workers in business firms and factories. ; 

Thus, a singie station was responsible for telling all the 
peoples of the world that America noted well the infamy at 
Lidice. By so doing, WNEW made a memorable contribu- 
tion to the war. 


WRVA, RICHMOND, VA. 
Even before war was declared—in fact, just as soon as the 
Selective Service Act was passed—WRVA 
things: 


recognized two 
one, the state of Virginia would just about turn into 
an armed camp and become one of.the most important 
centers of 
Seaboard 


upon the normal civilian social structure would result in a 


military training and operation on the Atlantic 
Two, enormous military operations superimposed 
record case of community indigestion 

Richmond, and Virginia, had the makings of a situation. 
The population shot up incredibly almost overnight, bring- 
ing into the south boys from all states of the Union, many 
of whom had never before crossed their native boundaries. 
Boys who were, very often, lonely, homesick And ill at ease 
And on 


of the picture, citizens rubbed the wrong way through smal 
3 way through small, 


in a wholly unfamiliar environment the other side 


—~ 


unintentioned faux pas 
WRVA set itself to bring together 


the old. To estanlish mutual confidence. 


the nev 


population and 
appreciation and 
tolerance. It has accepted every offered opportunity and 
created all possible opportunities to bring the soldier to the 
public and the public to the soldier. Though it has fune- 
tioned well in all other phases of the war, it has frankly 
put the foregoing program above all else 


In so doing, it has had the grace and the American spirit 


to state that ‘big though the whole thing is. we h ype, for 
the sake of the boys in camps, that other stations have done 
so much that we are left at the po 

A review of the record shows that. far from bei g left 
at the post, WRVA set a winning pace at the report of the 
ul arid ha vone down the road to victor’ it 1 neck-ande 
nec I ‘e with onl one real competitor. WSM 

No branch of the military, army, navy. ma e, air force, 
coast guard, seabees, medical corp WAACs and WAVEs, 
has been overlooked. Each has been a rded programs 
especially written to appeal to them in the capacity as 


numans and defenders of America. 
Their 


and morale has beer 


amusement, understanding, welfare, contentment 
WRVA's prime consideration. It has 
aired programs from Camp Lee. Camp Pickett, Fort M ynroe, 
Field, USO clubs, Fort Eust Richmond Air 


Langley 
Base, Portsmouth Naval Hospital, Norfolk Naval Operating 


Base and a score of other centres It has brought them 
professional entertainers, talent from their own ranks. war 
mothers from their own communitie even kid programs 


It has given 


presents. 


them laughs, advice, inspiration, and Christmas 
It has shown them what the folks 


back home are doing: 
buying wat 


bonds, saving fats rationing food 


ilvaging 
scrap; what the workers are doing: keeping the arsenals 
of the land operating day and night. turning out ships faster 
than they have ever beer: ned out before in the history 
of he oO j the fa ( ire dao t gy ea last 
foot of so Oo prod ) to keep r the »¢ fed. best 
clothed fighting mac ye j e world 
WRVA has t 1 tirele | to let ¢ I irs man 
i could reach be assured that V€ Amel! ’ ire 100% 
be 1 his No tation co 1 ful a | ortant 
¢ 18) yle yy! ; 
W . ' . , ’ 
SM, NASHVILLE 
a e 4 d » 48484 
This station made comprehensively rich use of it produce 
tia fac itie D where t ac ill tarre \ b nging 
the to of the deve pment and reng of our armed 
force n trail gy to the foll ier the umbrella of WSM's 
be WSM v ye of ft ompara ely few atior that 
fe fold ,) house o estra ( ering f ? 
2 " e prog It not led 
T ) € one if ) 3) = 
B ¢ Te | i il t Ws 1 $ 
ec a j ro ( ma i engieg 
¢ iff é { ¢ oO ev! Or mill I port e 
pel f n the ‘neighborhood.’ Spotted 1 the 
é yf ' t ra ng area, WSM performed a martiv 
f ate yb naking civilia consclo of our rapid 
growing fighting forces and in showing the soldiers that the 
southern people’ had the welcome-mat out for then WSM 


didnt merely recruit with announcements. It built special 
requirement, with plenty of show- 
manship and up-to-the-minute selling technique woven into 
the task. 

WSM was Johnnie-on-the-spot everywhere, at the dedica- 
ion of a new combat-training or defense-command field. It 
dispatched a production, announcer and engineer crew to the 
It brought receptions of the first 
arriving troops of famous regiona! divisions. It spread ideas 
how civilians could extend the hand of 


programs for each suct 


+ 


scene of a camp activation. 


anda suggestions oO} 
co-operation and hospitality to troops and fliers. and cemented 
the bona of acquaintanceship by originating quiz, musical and 
variety programs from the camps. As a round-out for WSM’s 
wartime record. mention should be made of such opportunely 
enlightening programs as ‘Why We're Fighting.’ ‘Americans 
in Action’ and ‘The Public Speaks.’ The theme of the first i 


$ 
hlighted in telling fashion the 





obvious, the second series hig! 

part that industry, both large and small, was playing in the 
wal and the th | sti c effect e at ye of the war 
rn iniol ition tna Va ee y ba 1€q avo 
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7 FLASHES FROM SHOWMANAGEMENT FRONT 








The Thrill of Talking to Johnny at War: ‘Hello, soldier! 
Hello Sailor!’, a WTCN, Minneapolis, series given ’em an 
opportunity to talk to families and sweethearts at home. 


An Antique, but a Novelty to the Salvage Drive: WLW, 
Cincinnati, announcer accompanies gob who is pedaling 
a high-wheeler of the nineties toward the scrap pile. 





MARY soup Paps 
WORE fo2 ¥Ciogy 





Backing Up Their Dads in Spirit and Morale: Each of pare them with pictures you have s seen of adres in the 
the youngsters in this special circus party given by invaded countries. Grinning kids offer a symbol of our 


KYW, Philadelphia, has a father in the service. Com- democracy, and democratic philosophy. 





Transformed From a Mobile Unit to a Tank: It once Swinging Hoofs at a wing Shift: WJZ, N. Y., furnished 
a relayed programs, but now, bristling but benevolent, workers at this Todd shipyard with vaude entertainment 
; it’s used by WDAY, Fargo, N. D., to sell war bonds. during their rest periods. 








Kage Boake 
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SOME STATIONS 


ABLY 


ADAPTED 


RESOURCES TO WAR 





- 
Radio Picks An Apple Crop 
(Pertaining to KOIN, Portland, Ore.) 
Hood River, Oregon. 
Hon. Charles A. Sprague: 

But very few, if any, farmers in Hood River will have 
or take the time to write and express their appreciation 
for the appeal you made to save our apple crop. Let me 
assure you I am more than grateful. 

Before your radio talk a lone picker and I were pick- 
ing to save as many as possible. A Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
were on their way fram Klamath Falls to Portland and 
heard your radio appeal in Bend. They happened to stop 
at my place. Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Chad and E. D. Cooper, 
after hearing your talk, drove up from Salem and stopped 
at my place. Elton Eskew was impressed and left work 
that can wait and came over to help. Sunday Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Duncan, a barber in The Dalles, Oregon, drove 
down and picked hard until dark. John Naegeli, a Swiss, 
who had picked for me in 1932, was impressed and came 
from Portland on the bus and called me. Ed Peak, who 
climbed Mt. Hood with us in 1921, heard your appeal in 
Klamath Falls and drove up and located my place. This 
gives me six men and two women pickers I would not 
have haa if it had not been for your appeal on the radio. 
We have had a number of no good drunks but these 
people are here to help save the apple crop. Is it any 
wonder that a lump cOmes in my throat and tears in my 
eyes? Such cooperation will surely win this war. 

Gratefully I am sending you a box of my apples that 
would not have been picked had you not gone out of line 
of your specified duties as Governor to appear on KOIN. 

Kent Shoemaker. 


ACCIDENTALS 


Serious Seeds Sprout Dillies 


STRICTLY ON THE ‘ALERT’ 


When Philadelphia had its first blackout, WCAU sent a 
couple of announcers up in an airplane to broadcast a com- 
plete description of the event. A fine, cooperative blanket 
of black met their eyes. Then Moorestown, N. J., spoiled the 
whole effect by choosing that particular time to have a fire. 
WCAU man <aw, called local fire department, and Moores- 
town hastily doused the glim. 








...WCAU, Phiiadelphia. 


SO NOW YOU KNOW, LADIES 


WBEN describes ‘The Why of World Events’ as a ‘sim- 
plified discussion of the world news for school children and 
housewives.’ 

...WBEN, Buffalo. 


REDBLOODED, BUT STUBBORN 


On the day the Red Cross Blood Donor Center opened in 
Cincinnati, WLW Special Events Director Cassidy was on 
hand bright and early, laden down with transcription equip- 


] 


nent and a microphone, ready to give a pulse-by-pulse ac- 


count of what a little bloodletting felt like 
While the doctor and nurse 


‘ se Le ] * : } r . 7 
worked with needle, bottle 


and hose, he described everything. Didn't hurt much, he said. 
He didn't feel at all faint. After 15 minutes he briskly an- 
nounced he had now given a pint ol blood for the fighting 
force 

If you haven’t already guessed, we'll tell you he hadn’t 


given a drop. They couldn’t locate the proper vein. But the 


Red Cross, just to prove its heart is in the right place, even 


if his vein wasn’t, gave him the usual cookie and cup of 
coffee, 

When C ly arrived back at the studio with the tale, 10 
Staff members promptly hied t lves to e Center, gave 
a pint lood each and told out yn Cassidy's pro- 
gram the following night 


INVITATION TO GET FRESH 


KMBC's morale prt for the armed 


A j + 


forces was Caroline Ellis’ late ‘Lette to Soldier 
camp My Ellis asked listene) to send her names Oot 
servicemen who would lil to correspond with her listene! 
The nia? A , . 

© p.an worked fine unt me ids amusea themseive 
by con posing letters vergi on the racy. When irate mothers 


of recipients 
apart, 


offered to take the well-meaning Mrs. Ellis 
ha at? . 

the station regretfully terminated the program. 
...KMBC, Kansas City. 


—_—__—_ 


BLEEDING HEART DEPARTMENT 
‘Have contributed eight men to the Armed forces, suffered 
through a 100° turnover in the program and engineering de- 
Partments: been pirated of help and pirated ourselves and 
know daran well that this is only the beginning.’ 


...WTHT, Hartford, Conn. 


nae NEVER SAY DIE 
plane at happened to the Victory Caravans transportati yn 
missios tf . causion. The War Department withdrew its per- 
etaed pr beg ond to travel in army trucks. The OD... 
and who alles Sprig. of busses. Tire rationing was in, 
rubber? Trai . oO drive his own car using irreplacable 
ain schedules had ceased to exist. One decrepit 


Privately-owned ee : 

despit ‘y-OWned school bus was finally secured.,..and 

I a lew embarrassing breakdowns it did veomat 
service,’ > ‘ ‘ 
WSB, A 


———- 


Good Ideas Plentiful But Limited Use of 
House Orchestras Noted; Fine 


Record on War Bond Sales 





Many and varied were the approaches to the problems of 
wartime broadcasting used by stations during the past year. 
Some patterned their programs after proven peacetime series, 
Other swung far afield and turned their hands to ambitious 
productions they had never before attempted. 

Radio put on shows that had no more listening value than 
a pantomimist. In fact, to radio’s credit, many of the shows 
over which it Jabored hardest and most sincerely, never even 
went on the air. Stations used big shows and small; serious 
entertainment and gagfests; professional and amateur talent. 
Just about the only talent overlooked seems to have been 
the stations’ own house orchestras. 

Many of the ideas sired by war to fight for Victory have 
originality and genuine value, ‘Variety’ notes some of them 
with the thought that they may prove useful in their own 
(Others, of course, 
are given in detail in individual writeups of showmanage- 
ment awards. ) 


right, or as a spur to still more ideas. 


No award has been given to any one station for the job 
done in promoting the sale of war stamps and bonds. The 
survey shows that all stations have given unstintingly of 
time, talent, money, enterprise and enthusiasm to help 
finance the war. This is a privilege and a duty which sta- 
tions have assumed eagerly, and broadcasting, as an industry, 
has turned in a splendid performance. 


WTHT, Hartford: In conjunction with the OWI for Foreign 
Language Division started two special half-hour programs 
on Sunday in Italian aimed at the lukewarm and pro- 
fascist Italians in the Hartford area. A group of Italians 
recommended by the OWI are the basic talent used, and the 
propaganda material is supplied by Washington through the 
Mazzini Society. Station called it a ‘body blow’ to their Sun- 
day afternoon programming to use a full hour in Italian, 
but it was obvious that a musical variety show had to be the 
bait to lure the audience for the strong dose of pro-demo- 
cratic propaganda. 

WCKY, Cincinnati: When the station realized that there 
were still a few civilians griping about restrictions, they put 
Jerry Belcher on the air in a ‘Who’s Complaining’ series. He 
brought to the microphone mothers who .gave more than 
convenience—their sons, many of them missing, prisoners or 
reported killed in action. 

WGN, Chicago: Keeps a card index of authorities on every 
country, island and key city in the world, as well as im- 
portant Government officials and army and navy officers in 
the war. Index lists each man’s sphere of knowledge, his 
background, previous broadcasting and writing experience. 
The cards are filed under the headings of military and Gov- 
ernment leaders, countries and cities. All of the authorities 
have been contacted before their names go into the file, and 
have been interviewed by a member of the special events 
department. All have stated that they will be ready to ap- 
pear on a WGN broadcast as soon as an important news story 
breaks concerning their particular subjects. ; 

WLS, Chicago: Produced Radio Fairs for the farmers when 
the Illinois and Indiana State Fairs were cancelled because 
of the war. The staéion broadcast from its studios typical 
State Fair programs, just as it would hs 
from the Fair Grounds direct, complete with all the fun and 
educational Governors’ Days, Youth 


ve presented them 


ispect There were 


Days, Victory Day and Midway Days Livestock and 
machinery me representatives of 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers, leaders in women’s farm movements, all were heard 
on the State Fairs of the Air broadcast on the WLS ‘Dinne 
bell Time’ program. The Indiana State Fair of the Air wa 
sxroadcast by remote control from LaFayette, Ind 

WBEN, Buffalo: Aired a program based upon the official 


he USSR’s Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs Molotov, and transmitted it te all countries with whi 
the USSR has diplomat relations. The program 


the experiences of the R in people who suffered from th 


document issued by 


recount 


German occupation of their districts. After Germany v 
certain districts prior to lastswinter, all Russians within thos« 
areas were subjected to rule by the German Army The 
Russian counter-attacks liberated many of these people and 

ff } ere sé eal 

" ; tase T ISS 
con | ne € l t f A tl i ] { 
( I i te I i f S A I re 
the fac ro ht co response fro I 
ence 
WBBM, Chicago: O te an authoritative gadio « 

‘Today War and You’ t elp listeners find their place 
the war. A panel of pe! experts from the army 
marines, the Federal Security Agency, discusses case his- 


tories selected from listeners. Emphasis is placed on such 
questions as: Where can I best serve my country? Should 
I enlist in the armed forces, or should I remain in civilian 
life? How can I be trained? What financial provisions can I 
expect? What about my present draft classification? Where 
can I find out about war work for which I am best equipped? 

WTIC, Hartford: Was one of the few stations reporting to 
‘Variety’ that took its most popular local program and turned 
it completely over to the war. For the past nine years, ls- 


teners have been hearing about a mythical, small New Eng- 
land town cailed ‘Wrightville” It is large enough to support 


le Clarion.’ Writ- 
chief who also 


’ 


a weekly newspaper named the ‘Wrightvil 
ten by Paul Lucas, the station’s productior 
nlavs the role of Elisha Wright, the Clarion 
program takes the form of a comedy script in continued 
story form. Early in 1942 the program was contributed to 
the war. 

‘Wrightville Sketches’ go on the air and tell what the vil- 
re} for Uncle Sam in selling War Bonds, sup- 
1d Cross, discussing the rationing of sugar and 


editor, the 





Bows to the Artists 
(From WJZ, New York City) 


‘I would be disinclined to render any report which 
might seem to boast of what we have done; it just doesn’t 
seem in keeping. But if any recognition can be had for 
the individuals who have truly given their ‘blood, sweat 
and tears’ to make many of our war activities a success, 
the report may well be justified. 

‘We have had so much cooperation from artists and 
musicians who trekked out to defense plants late at night 
to help us entertain workers at the change of shifts; or 
give up cozy dates in town for a long cold ride to an 
army camp, that theirs is the greater credit for these 
activities. 

‘We happened to be the first to do many of these things 
—but the credit for doing them should go to the artists.’ 


SIDELIGHTS 


Wartime Thoughts and Actions 


— 








TELLING ’EM STRAIGHT 


‘One of the reasons why our wer program has been suce- 
cessful is because our local shows have been tough. They 
have called a spade a spade and I don't believe we have 
ever ‘waved the flag’...There has been enough ot ° 
birds Over the White Cliffs of Dover’ and ‘Johnny Doughe 
boy Found a Rose in Ireland.’ Right now we're more in- 
terested in hearing that Nazi bombers have crashed to earth 
over those white cliffs. We want to know that Johnny 
Doughboy is finding a goose-stepping Berlin 
and handing him the sare thing that we’d hand him if we 
could. You may shock the listeners at first by being blunt, 
but frankness—as long as that frankness is truthful—will 


— 
yiuc® 


monkey in 


get results. 
.. KOY, Phoenix. 


THE BREADBASKET AND MORALE 

When rising costs of food, shortages and rationing began 
to be felt, many housewives—through ignorance or thought- 
lessness—took it out on their local grocers. 

To make women realize the whys and wherefores of the 
situation, and also to point out to them that grocers are 
themselves hard hit, KGO put one program, ‘Charlie Harper 
—Grocer.’ 

Built around a human, kindly character, the show gives 
food rationing, suggestions for buying in 
own obtaining 


information on 


wartime and his difficulties as regards 
stocks. 
Series is aired on Friday, 9:30 to 10 p.m. in anticipation 


of women’s Saturday marketing. 


KGO, San Francisco. 
’ . PS 
HITLER’S IDOL BACKFIRES 

WGAR made a hrewd gesture when it presented the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s rendition of ‘Rule Britannia,’ a come 
osit f the German composer Richard Wagner (Hitler's 
fayerite « ) ) Waene granddaughte1 Friedlinde 
W el ippeared in person to denounce the modern Ger- 

i ts I leadership 
WGAR. Cleveland. 

. . 
VICTUALS FOR VICTORY 
Whe p es began to cut down on the consumption 
f « fooa uct (and ¢ dio a r ys of these 
) iuct WOR i! in inu il luncheon ¢ illed ‘Vi - 
I Vi i] Priority Packages.’ Important members of 
t pack ! and food industrie 1dvertisi agency men, 
t le pre reporters and foed editors from daily papers 
; ( the CO! I ¢ up eI! ely 
() 4 f r } - 
f - facti lict 5 
. ia t} i f r) LSE - 
Experts ¢ ( packaging for Le 7 
| froze ae! é to y 
( et! 1 etc 
Entire proceedings were reported to listeners on a Be e 
Be I ( 

...WOR, New York, 


EDUCATING INDUSTRIALISTS 


To educate industry and the public towards the use of 
Negro manpower in wartime, WGAR used the nationwide 
CBS audience for its ‘Wings Over Jordan’ to urge the Negro 
to train himself, and the industrialists to receive the Negro in 
the skilled labor circle of his production picture 

In a separate program, a forum Was presented in which 
the Negro, represented by the Urban League of Cleveland, 
met with representatives of the labor unions and the in- 
dustry to discuss and work out their common prob! 
.--WGAR, C 


seland. 


——___ 


MAKING ENDS MEET 


Telephone lines in a war center like Mobile are over- 
taxed: facilities for broadcast remotes at a premium. To 
solve this problem WMOB (ed’s note: 250 watts) shined up 
its portable recording equipment and succeeds in present- 
ing a weekly show from the post thé e at Brookley Fieid. 

WMOB, Mobile, Ala 
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For Stockings—The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 
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PRESENTING KANSAS CITY’S 
FINEST DAYTIME PROGRAMS 
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%* WAR NEWS 


Every half-hour, from Associated Press dispatches received by the WHB 
Newsbureau ... or from Mutual’s newsrooms in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and Hollywood. 


Plus DICK SMITH in a quarter-hour summary of overnight news daily 
at 7 a.m.; and a five-minute capsule review at 8 a.m.... plus BOB 
CALDWELL, JR., in quarter-hour news summaries at high noon and 
3 p.m. 


In the Kansas City area, radio listeners “stay ahead of the headlines” 
with WHB. 


% COMMENTATORS 


RAYMOND CLAPPER FULTON LEWIS, JR. 
UPTON CLOSE BOAKE CARTER 

CEDRIC FOSTER PHILLIP KEYNE-GORDON 
JOHN B. HUGHES ARTHUR VAN HORN 
BILLY REPAID LEO CHERNE 

PEGEEN FITZGERALD ALICE GAY 


3% MUSIC —by ASCAP, BMI, ASSOCIATED, SESAC 


WHEB was the first station in Kansas City to return ASCAP to the air. 


x SERIOUS MUSIC _—THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA — ALFRED WALLENSTEIN’S SINFONIETTA 


% VARIETY SHOWS 


THE CHEER-UP GANG YANKEE HOUSE PARTY 
MUTUAL GOES CALLING SHADY VALLEY FOLKS 


WHB CANTEEN FROLIC. Kansas City’s oldest consecutive daily 
program, now presented from the stage of the Kansas City Canteen, 
featuring Bob McGrew and His Orchestra, staff singers, visiting celebri- 
ties, guest stars and soldier entertainment. 


¥% WAR PROGRAMS 


ARMY, NAVY AND MARINE BAND CONCERTS 
“VICTORY WINDOW” — DAILY WAR BOND SHOW 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ROUND-TABLE 
“SHARE THE MEAT” — MARTHA LOGAN’S KITCHEN 
TREASURY STAR PARADE — NAVY BULLETIN BOARD 
“HALLS OF MONTEZUMA” 


% JUVENILE PROGRAMS 


“SUPERMAN” 

“THE KANSAS CITY KIDDIES’ REVUE”... WHB’s celebrated 
Saturday morning variety show, presenting the “Stars of Tomorrow” in 
their eleventh year of weekly broadcasts from the Little Theatre at 
Municipal Auditorium. 


%* SPORTS 


GILLETTE’S “CAVALCADE OF SPORTS” VIA MUTUAL. 
FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL ORIGINATIONS TO THE 
KANSAS STATE NETWORK. 

SPORTS ROUND-UP AND RADIO SCOREBOARD. 


XX “DOUBLE OR NOTHING” 
bates WHB Merchandising Service 


Special co-operation with advertisers of products sold in food, drug, 

household furnishing and department stores . . . as outlined in WHB’s 

“Unit Merchandising Plan.” Includes direct-mail, counter and window 

display, newspaper exploitation, buyer- -contacts, consumer surveys, sales 

meeting presentations and news-sign publicity. Details upon application 
to John T, Schilling, "Phone HArrison 1161 collect, 





> THE FIRST NIGHTER 


> WHB FAVORITES 


“THE MUSICAL CLOCK”... Since 1931 ...a daily program of 
tuneful wake-up music with correct time announcements every five min- 
utes. The program that gets Kansas City to work with a smile and a 
song... and on time! 


THE COOK TENOR THE TRAIL BLAZERS 
MARY ANN MILGRAM “SHOW TIME” “BING SINGS” 
“STRICTLY FROM DIXIE” “AT THE PIANO” 
“EVERYBODY’S HOME” “MUSIC WHILE YOU READ” 


“FACULTY MEETING OF THE AIR”... Kansas City’s public 
school system conducts its faculty meetings by radio, for teachers and 
parents. 


ADVANCE LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES... 
the Kansas City Stock Yards... 
State Network. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET .. . Reuben Corbin of the 
U.S.D.A. in daily advice to housewives on what to buy. 


% RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


BILL HAY READS THE DETROIT BIBLE CLASS 
BIBLE. “BACK TO THE BIBLE” 
THE PILGRIMS’ HOUR MORNING INSPIRATIONS 

THE LUTHERAN HOUR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


. Market Reports from 
to member stations of the Kansas 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHURCH READINGS 
OF THE AIR “A BIT OF CHEER AND 
KANSAS CITY COUNCIL SUNSHINE” 


OF CHURCHES 
HOUR OF MORNING 
WORSHIP 


UNITY SUNDAY SERVICE 
WEEKLY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON 


¥& MUTUAL'S DANCE BANDS 
Ye Hint to Time Buyers 


Desirable evening time will be available this spring and summer as 

“War Time” lengthens WHB’s hours of daylight operation. In June 

and July, for example, we are on the air until as late as 9:45 p. m. East- 

ern War Time, carrying Mutual’s fine night-time features and WHB’s 

special summer shows locally produced. For schedule and availabilities, 
wire, write or ‘phone Don Davis collect at HArrison 1161, 


WHE 


‘This is Mutual’? 


‘KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Well I Swan! 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


SAYS 


GEORGE »» GRACIE 


(BURNS) (ALLEN} 


BROADCASTING FOR EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
SWAN tial LESTER HAMMEL 
iia 9 P.M. EWT WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PRESTIGE 





Walter Casse ne rowers ot LO Yours ot resi 
: (METROPOLITAN OPERA BARITONE) 3 " 


KEEP WORKING, KEEP SINGING, AMERICA | 
FOR E. R. SQUIBB & SONS CL seaggll eset auc saton ae comet 


mean certain things to the people of Cen- 
tral New York. 

C.B.S. COAST-TO-COAST MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY Neneh Weteres h ili ee ee ee ee ae 

6-30.-6:45 PM. E.W.T. Noan Webster has a meaningful word tor what we feel we’v 


earned over these twenty years. He defines it as “a commanding 


wre _ iL, 
“205... 


Zor be 
Vay 


stwvice 


}'\ 





On September 15th, 1942, WSYR entered 


Basic Red 


position in men’s minds.” The word is*Prestige. There is no 


Management: M. C. A. ARTISTS LTD. 


London - New York - Chicago - Beverly Hills - San Francisco - Cleveland - Dallas 





substitute for this in any community. It’s the final seal of approval. 


To our neighbors, here in this big, thriving, busy community, 








eee WSYR has real meaning, tested by time. 


WSYR stands for True Service to the neighborhood 


that is felt gratefully by hundreds of organizations and hundreds 


. Service 


of thousands of people in our community 


WSYR stands for Integrity . . 


dence inspired by twenty 


. it enjoys the trust and confi- 


years of sincere patriotism in the very 


best traditions of radio ... by twenty years of fair, accurate néws 





reporting ... by unfailing high standards of entertainment—the 
gives New York what it likes BEST and wants MOST: The POPULAR 
CLASSICS WITH A BLEND OF THE MODERN and news. . the kind of 
Programs that keep Metropolitan New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
radios tuned to 1190 ALL DAY, EVERY DAYI* 


' 
A\ ld, WLIB has ottained a prominent place in New York's press. Rave notices, 


reviews, and program listings recognize WLIB'S unique program 
4 policy. And... 


has already firmly establiched itself among New York's keenest LO- 
CAL advertisers, whd check results, must get results and BUY results. 


3 Alert national advertises are following the parade to WLIB 
reg 


best that money can buy. brains can create and talent can devise. 


Finaily WSYR stands for Friendliness ... a quality that this 


neighborhood feels and understands—and generously returns. 







We, here at WSYR, are deeply grateful to the 
people of Central New York whose loyal sup- 
port of this station has given it such prestige. 


We are grateful, too, that we have the responsi- 





- bility of maintaining this reputation for the next 
W/, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK © «= Chicago Representetive - The WALKER CO. ; alle Nati 


twenty years. 


Clear Channel 


1190 


on your dial 


-WSYR 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


VOICE OF LIBERTY” 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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1942 a great radio year for as...and to The 


New Yerker tor the form this tribute takes 


Sine art’s so long and time so fleeting 


_ With this fell swoop we give all greeting... 


All singers, actors, on our shows 
Announcers with their deathless prose 
Musicians, whether short or tall 


We hail them one, we hail them all. 
xe 
Oh joyfully we pop the cork 


For Xavier Cugat and his Orch. 

We'll set our fiercest hound to nab at 
Anyone who hurts Bud Abbott 

Let neon lights bedeck the fellow 

Loved by all, named Lou Costello 

For huzzahs in this jingle, none 

Tops ““Blondie’s’’ Penny Singleton 

To Jimmies, Wallington and Durante 

A toast in Napoleon’s own brandy. 
Applause for Hazel Scott, Lew Lehr, ’n 
Georgia Gibbs, also Paul Barron. 

To Ed (Arch) Gardner, Eddie Green 
And Reland Young, a steaming tureen 

Of punch, while carol we a rondo 

For Marlene Dietrich and Carmen Miranda 
For Frank Forest it takes no promptin’ 

Tou sing our thanks, nor Walter Compton. 


Our respects to Bob Hope, Uncle Sam’s 
tireless tripster 


And Bob (“Thanks to the Yanks”’) Hawk, 
the quiz-making quipster. 


Of Merle Oberon, lovely and winsome 
Of Andy Devine, gravelly and grinsome 
Of Jack Pearl, our pet Annanias 

Of Herbert Marshall, we ask without bias 


When were there bright stars more hithering 
to listeners? 


When were shows studded with such 
glittering glisteners? 


Paeonfully we whack our lyres 


For Montgomery, Hidgren, Christie, 
their Choirs. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Camels, Prince Albert, George 


we Washington 


Colgate-Palmoliye-Peet Company 


Super Suds 


Pharmaco, Ine. ' 
Feen-4-Mint and Cheooz 








Tea Bureau. Inc.—Promotion of Teu 


4 «+. With a low bow to the taiezxt that made p 


For “Grand Ole Opry’s “ Judge, George Hay; 
Minnie Peari 


For Rachel and Oswald, our banners unfurl. 

Give pyramid chords for velvet-voiced Margo 

And make ’em impressive like Handel’s famed Largo 
To Cornelia Skinner, not forgetting the Otis 

May her life be as poets claim for the sweet lotus 
Oh, cheers and applause for Shriner yclept Herb 
To the Camel choir, something really superb 


Charles Laughton whose bond sales all slackers 
must irk 


We bow to together with fair Billie Burke. 
Hail to John Garfield and Diana Barrymore 


Sweet Connee Boswell, whose singing was nary 
more 


Warming to cockles belonging to hearts 

Hail Basil Rathbone, suave player of parts 

As for Miguelito Valdez and Carmen Castiilo 
We'll stack ‘em against all the best down in Rio 
To Bess Johnson our hats we most ardently doff 
As well as the band of Maestro Nat Brusiloff 

We love Howard and Shelton, Arlene Harris, too 
And the Merry Men we find a ticklesome crew 
To Eddie Arnold and likewise Alois Havrilla 
May their ships come in multiplied to a flotilla 
Let luster accrue to Al Pearce, Warner Anderson 
And if we were a parent, we'd say, take a gander, son 
At Marilyn Duke, that joyful-voiced looker 


While to Leith Stevens, Freddie Rich we raise a 
brimmed hooker. 


We hope that all contracts will wind up with 
renewers 


For Olsen and Johnson and the Revyers 

To the Lakes: yes, to Arthur, Yeronica, Flo,” 

To Larry Elliot, Vaughn Monroe 

To Lanny Ross and to Walter O'Keefe 

A feast of prime, red, and unrationed beef. 

We repeat that you all to our heartstrings give yanks 


And to every last one of you... all of our thanks! 


WILLIAM ESTY AND COMPANY 


- () NEW YORK... HOLLYWOOD 


Thomas Leeming & Company, Ine. 
Baume Bengue | 
Pacquin, 'ne.—Pacquins Hand Cream 
Lebkn & Fink Products Corp. 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
Doroiny Gray, Tussy 
Etiquet Deodorant Cream 
Personal Products Corp. 
Loress Tissues 
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HOW advertisers ‘ 


are benefiting through the | Wy 
new WOXR-Time, Inc. | : 


collaboration: : 


Building upon a sound foundation of tne best in music, 
WQXR has become a unique station. Good music has won 
WQXR a market all its own—a market in the heart of * 
the world’s greatest single concentration of purchasing 
power: The New York Metropolitan Area. Good music— 
as only WQXR programs it—is selling goods right now 














in this entire New York market for the smartest and ” 
biggest advertisers in America. 
Recently, an added reason to boost WQXR’s popularity * 





was announced. The worldwide news-gathering facilities 
of TIME and LIFE and FORTUNE were added to WQXR 
—as an exclusive service. This has already meant further 
growth in audience size—and the right kind of audience, 
too. The combination of WQXR’s and TIME’s facilities is 
, now making available programs at a cost that at present 
rates cannot be matched. Buy WQXR NOW and profit by 


an ever-increasing audience for your sales message. Al ad FEA : URES 
INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue 
In Chicago, The Foreman Company, Wrigley Building, Delaware 1869 
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CIrcle 5-5566 
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JACK MILLER | 


Musical Director 








THE KATE SMITH HOUR 
AND 247 PARK AVENUE 


THE ALDRICH FAMILY oe 
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December 7, 1941 to December 7, 1942 on CBS 


In the first full year of America’s participation in the war, the 


Columbia Broadcasting System communicated to the American people see 


6.471 WAR PROGRAMS 
3.723 WAR. ANNOUNCEMENTS 
4158 WAR NEWS BROADCASTS 


includin g such distinguished and s pecial original war enter prise programs ast 


AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY 
CALLING PAN-AMERICA REPORT TO THE NATION 
THE COMMANDOS SPIRIT OF °42 

F.0.B. DETROIT SOLDIERS WITH WINGS 
HELLO AMERICANS THEY LIVE FOREVER 

HELLO FROM HAWAITI THE 22ND LETTER 

MAN BEHIND THE GUN WOMANPOWER 


Over 36% of total network operating hours were devoted to the war effort. 


“Listener reaction definitely indicates that Americans generally are beginning to realize that neither the 
United States nor the world can again be the same as before the war. The world can be worse or it can be 
better and radio will be expected and ready to do a lot to make it better. Radio is, therefore, pledged in a 
very practical sense to the ideals and hopes of our troops arid our people. 

“The skills which radio has now mobilized for the war were developed through the years of peace- 
time broadcasting under the competitive American system. It is a natural rather than a remarkable 
adaptaiion that has taken place. American radio is a great national asset in wartime in direct proportion 
to the inherent merits of the system in normal times. Competition has given the U.S. the 
largest single reservoir of trained radio personnel. equipment and know-how possessed by 
any one country. This is the unique accomplishment of a free radio in a free country.” 


From the annual statement of 


Wiitiam S,. Pavey, President 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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/ 10 ALL OUR FRIENDS 
hy BUSY WITH OUR BLUE NETWORK 


WHEELING STEEL PROGRAM 
AND HAPPY! 








The Old Maestro BEN BERNIE 
Saluting America’s War Workers 
On Behalf of Good Old 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


5 Times Weekly—Coast-to-Coast 
5:45 to 6:00 EWT Over CBS 
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RADIO’S BELOVED 
“SISTER EMMY" 
SEZ: 


“WAR BOND BUYIN’ IS LIKE PLANTIN? 


SEED...NO VICTORYLL GROW 
WITHOUT IT.” 


So Buy and Make This a Happy New Year and Wishing 


You All the Same 




















GREETINGS 


RALPH GINSBURG 








AND HIS 


PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE 


WGN-MUTUAL 

















(FAMOUS RECORDING ARTIST) 


Directs KFBI's 
Array of Western 
Hillbilly Stars 


teatuning 


* SLEEPY RICE 


World Champion Banjoist 


* TED COOK 

* HELEN RUCKER 

* CURLY POWELL 

* BILL BOGES 

* MARGARET TAVORA 
* ELMER GRAY 


with 
TED JOHNSON 


Master of Ceremonies 


These Headliners and 
30 Other Versatile 
Artists Play and Sing in 
EIGHTEEN Live Talent 
Broadcasts Daily, Styled 
Western for the Folks 
of These Parts. 


To Influence the 


Middle-West 
Buy the Friendly 


Influence of 
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RADIO. o o NERVE-CENTER 


This is a war of science. Radio tubes add speed, precision and safety to 
hundreds of industrial operations, as well as to the performance of planes, 
ships and tanks. Radio science 1s in the fight on every battlefront. 


This is a war of mobility and speed. Mobility on land, sea and in the air 
is made possible by speed of communication. Radio carries voice, code 
and pictures at the speed of light. 


This is a war of morale. Soldiers. sailors and home folks must be informed 





and entertained. Understanding must be maintained with allied peoples. 
Courage and hope must be brought to those awaiting liberation. Radio 
broadcasting builds morale. 


For more than two decades, the Radio Corporation of America has pioneered 
in the progressive development of radio, electronics and television. In the 
present crisis, those developments—in communications, broadcasting, 
research, engineering and manufacturing—are performing services of vital 
importance to the United Nations. Out of RCA’s war experience will come 
1ew and finer products and services for industry, the home, and the nation 
—to help make life more than ever worth living. 
e 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


The Services of RCA: RCA Victor Division * R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA Laboratories * National Broadcasting Co., Ine. 
Blue Network Co., Inc. * RCA Institutes, Inc. 





OF VICTORY! 








For outstanding achievement 
in the production of vital radio 

equipment, these awards have 
been given to RCA plants: 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 


Instrument plant 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 


Tube plant 





Army-Navy “E” to the RCA 


Radiomarine Service _ 
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Payroll Traffic 


SHSFSSSSSESHEFSFFHSSFS FHSS FES FISFSFFFSSFOFSEOSSEOSS OHS 


Pittsburg - irtaa Loomis ha 
shifted from publicity to the sales de- 
partment at WCAE ind Edith 
Flanagan, secretary to Leonard Ka; 


ne! veneral ager of the statior 


h is left to go USO-Var ety Clu 
Canter 

San Antonio.— Latest adddition to 
the staff of WOAT is Estelle Cap- 


puyns, in the continuity department. 
Dick Smith, control room opera- 
tor, has joined the staff of KTSA. 


Louise Thurman joined KTSA, as- 
signed to the continuity department. 
She comes from a similar post at 


KWTO and KGBX, Springfield, Mo 


+ 


New York.—‘Pat’ Ballard, forme! 


jand Etan 


Dp 


el 


gineering 


staff ar 


toeeeeeoe 


iVanlans, 


NBC press staft 


announce! 


are 


a for Wari 4 Pe} 
joined the 
nder John McKay 
Lethbridge, Alta.—New 
CJOC, Lethbridge, 
pi Ji 


[bey 
Ja 


Dale Ear! 
head the 
k Stewart 


Was added as transmitter engineer. 


at 
n 
ata 


at the University of 


St. Louis—James 


KMOX, 
U 


the 


Guy 


—_———— 


has 


S.N. 


Lowe, 


been 


and 


traffic 


made 


is 


Hogan, 


In 


| KMOX, has donned khaki. 


John 


Conrad, 


former 


gabbe1 


enginee! 
a Lieut. 
training 


Arizona 
manager at 





KWK. upped to a Sergeant and is 
editing ‘Shot ’n Shell,’ the camp 
| new paper at San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
| Don Cochran, gabber at KWK for 


years, has joined government 


| 
foul 
service. 

Daba Narvin 
B. Klask!, n 
returned to 


son and Richard 
tertainers, have 
hill- 
after an ab- 


Pie 
velty e 
Pappy Cheshire’s 


KMOX 


| sence of five vears 


billy galaxy at 


Woody Woods named 
manager of WHO, also 
di- 


j Des Moines 
War progran 
continuing as public relations 

recto! 

| 

| Milwaukee — Recent shakeup at 
| WTMJ-W55M, in which Bill Ben- 
| ning, musical director for 14 years, 


at' was replaced by his assistant, Mau- 


rice Kipen, this past week had 


| further repercussions. Harry Sholes, 


|veteran drummer, was replaced by 
Orban Heidirch, and Therese Meyer, 
was replaced by Arthur 





organist, 
Eisler. 

Des Moines.—John rake, assist- 
ant promotion manager of KSO- 
KRNT, has been named successor to 
Wayne Welch, who resigned to join 
the local Meneough advertising 
; agency 

St. Louis—Landis Wilkinson, for- 
mer Florida gabber, is latest ad- 
dition to announcing staff at KXOK. 


orch. and Bob Heuer, guitarist, have 


been inducted by Army. George 
Cominos and Shirley Heege, new- 


est additions to KXOK news dept. 


Leuisville—S. C. ‘Steve’ Cisler, 
general manager of WGRC, has en- 
listed in the Marine Aviation with 





























This is a war 


oo TN TENS CAUSE 





OF VICTORY 


in which every minute counts. That’s 


why NBC, in a recent typical month, devoted some 


150 hours, an average of more than five hours a day, 


of its own time to realistic public service —keeping 


the nation informed of the progress of the war, 


mobilizing the nation’s manpower, gearing civilian life 


to a war economy, aiding the sale of War Bonds, 


keeping the world informed of our war aims and effort, 


improving our international relations, furthering the 


cause of nutrition and health, etc., ete. 


Every minute of this time has been devoted, directly 


or indirectly, to the cause of victory. 


This is the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Stan Daugherty, maestro of KXOK’s | 


$$. 


the rank of Ist Lieutenant and win 
leave Jan. 25 for Quantico, Va. In 
his absence, Porter Smith will fill the 
post of acting manager of the station 
Hal Newell, WGRC sports and news 
man, left to join CBS. Stanley Dick- 
son, formerly with Cleveland stations 
and radio director for Ralph Hubbe| 
agency, now handling news on 
WGRC. Perry Elften is new chief 
engineer of WGRC. Howard Perry. 
WGRC sales manager, has resigned 
to join local Kopmyer agency. 

Robert Hutsell, WHAS orch direc- 
tor, leaves for the Army in a ‘e 
days. 


v 
\V 


Spartanburg, S. C.—John Thoma- 
son, WSPA newscaster until he 
joined local newspaper's staff re- 
cently, has enlisted in naval reserve. 
Ed McGrath, forme WSPA program 


director, in army and training at 
Camp Croft here. 
Port Arthur, Texas—Bill Brown 


joined staff of station KPAC as its 
program director. 


New 
WCKY, 


pieling 


York. — Bill Wells, 
Cincinnati, added to 
staff, and Kerby 
the program 


from 

the 
Cushing, 
department 





added to 


at WNEW 


Miss. — James Robert 
Peery, author -and literary critic, 
joined WJDX as news editor. sue- 
ceeding Rex Moody, who enlisted in 
army. 


Jackson, 


Cincinnati—Merle Bernard, for- 
merly of WKRC, has been added to 
announcers staff of WCKY, filling in 
for Bill Robbins, who is undergoing 
an operation, 





Paterson, N. J.—Bernie Gaylor, 
|staff announcer with WPAT, into 
the Army Signal Corps Reserve. 


Springfield, Mass. 
WSPR tenor and 
this week for a Similar as 
lat WCAX in Burlington, Vt Bob 
another announcer at WSPR 


Philip Stolar, 
announcer, leaves 


enmen 


| Jone 

lis going to WHYN, Holyoke. Gil 
Cc eld, ex-WHYN and local theatre 
manager, has returned to that sta- 
ltion’s staff 


| At WMAS, Laurence Johnson was 


added to the engineering staff to suc- 


i . - 
}ceed Ralph Robinson, into the Signal 
Corp 
Akron,.—Jean Law named to Ic- 
eed Mary Jean Schultz as director 


programs at WJW, 
WJLS, Beckley, W. 
had charge of all 


| ot women's 
jing 
| where she 


Conil- 
Va. 


conti- 


from 


nulty 


Chicago. Thomas B. Elvidge, 


former assistant office manager ol 

ithe University of Chicago Press, 
me in charge of the continuity 
editing department of WBBM et- 
fective Jan. 4. He replace 


Robert 


Hartman, who goes into the At 


Cleveland.—Maurice D. Portma 


| i 
land Tillie Jane Reed, members of 
news staff WHK-WCLE, departed; 


Portman to AP and Miss Reed to for- 
|eign service of American Red Cross. 


Indianapolis. — John Morrow, 
former continuity chief at WIBC, is 
newseaster at WIRE, replacing John 
Thomas, who shifted to commercial! 
announcing. Dee Nicholas, wile of 
Ted Nicholas, former program direc- 
tor now in army, is new WIRE t 
fic manager, replacing Marge Wood- 


at- 





ward, who quit to have a_ baby. 
Wade Swiger, forme} Will 
| WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va., replaces 
Morrow as continuity cl WIBC 
San Antonio—Ruth Pete: 


latest addition to the continuity 

of WOATI. Billi Laurie is newe 

to announcing staff Laurie come 
om KONO, where he was chief 
announcer and program directo! 


| 
fy 


Akron, O.—Jean Law _ succeeds 
Mary Jean Schultz as director of 
women’s programs at WJW here. 
Miss Schultz is joining WKBN, 
Youngstown, 

Boston—Ken Ovenden, WEEI 
nouneer since 1935, left recently 
(19) for an eight-week training pe- 
riod in preparation to 
flight instructor in the 
Force Reserve. 

Allan Brown, WORL staff an- 
nouncer, has joined the Marines and 
leaves Jan, 2. 

Gordon ‘Red’ Marston, WNAC pub- 
licity head, has been 
U. S. Marine Corps and will be as- 


an- 


become a 


Army Ajit 


sworn intv 





(Continued on page 130 
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TRANSAMERICA 


Creators and Producers 
Of Radio Programs 
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SPONSORS 





WGAN through this 
extensive newspaper 
advertising is pointing 
out to the people of 
Maine the 


radio service it pro- 


complete 


vides . . . made pos- 
sible by the combined 
efforts of stars, spon- 
sors, network, agencies 


and station. 


bu aN 
MAINE Siren 
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WGAN launches the largest radio promotion schedule 
ever put on in the Maine area . . . starting with a 
12-COLUMN advertisement, picturing 53 CBS radio 
stars . . . which appeared in 16 daily and weekly 
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newspapers in Maine, including every daily news- 


paper. 


This represented a combined circulation of over 
280,000 copies .. . OVER A MILLION READERS (on 
the conservative basis of four readers per copy the 


entire population of the State of Maine.) 


Now following up this initial advertisement, promot- 
ing the individual stars, with insertions in daily and 


weekly newspapers throughout Maine. 
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yA 3 Maine listeners .. . MAINE PEOPLE WITH MONEY 
TO SPEND .. . are dependent on Maine radio as 
never before for their entertainment and information. 
Maine’s Voice of Friendly Service 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
5000 MEMBER COLUMBIA 560 
Watts BROADCASTING SYSTEM Kilocycles 








5 Philly F-M 
Stations Propose 
Pooling Agreem’t 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3. 
Philly’s five frequency modula- 





| tion stations last week petitioned 
ithe Federal Communications Com- 
| mission for 
| their broadcasting time in an effort 


permission to ‘pool’ 


Representatives of the F-M out- 
lets met at a secret huddle and dis- 
cussed the advisability of dropping 
regular broadcasts in view of the 
‘freezing’ of F-M sets: shortage of 
| help: lack of replacements and parts 
| and difficulty in getting critical ma- 
iterial. Also attending the meeting 
| were reps of the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Tentative plan—if the FCC okays 
it—is to have one station broadcast 


each day. This would take care of 


five days a week. The other two 


days would be handled by the out- 
lets who are best equipped by man- 
power and material. Staffs now 
handling the F-M broadcasts would 
be absorbed by the standard broad- 
cast activities. It was reported that 
the OWI men attending the meet- 
ing looked favorably on the plan 





Stations attending the parley in- 
}cluded: W53PH, operated by WFIL 
|from 3 to 9 p.m., W49PH, operated 
by WIP from 3 to 6 p.m., 
midnight: W69PH, operated by 
WCAU from 3: to 6 p.m., and 7 to 10 
p.m.; W73PH, operated by WPEN 
from 1 to 4 p.m. and 6 to 9 p.m. 
ind) W57PH by KYW 


from 3 to 9 p.m 


CBS’ EX-D C. ATTORNEY 
MAY BE BACK AT LAW 


Washington, Jan 
If deputies of Price Administrator 


and 9 to 


opel ated 


| Leon Henderson carry out their orig- 
linal inclination to present collective 


} uccessor, Paul A 


resignations to 


_ 


Port 


| for CBS, may be back in the radio- 


Cl former lo¢ ij resiaent cou 
ij law busine as general practitioner, 


Porter, who was borrowed for sev- 


}eral months back in 1940 by the old 

| National Defense Advisory Commis- 

1 took a pocketbook sock of 

al thousand per annum to boss 

lrent control under Henderson, kas at 
ieast two offers One include a pa 


|nership with one of the biggest and 
highest-priced D. C legal outfits, 
which would result in the firm’s get- 
if Por- 


ting the web’s legal business 


ter JOINS Up. 














NBC 
Coast to Coast 


Every Thursday Evening 


‘“‘The Arkansas - Traveler” 


BOB BURNS 
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FROM 
ATLANTIC CITY 
TO POUGHKEEPSIE 


FROM 
NEW JERSEY 
TO RHODE ISLAND 


THE EASIEST SPOT 
TO FIND IS 


t | newspopers in this area regularly list 


FIRST ON NEW YORK’S DIAL 
570 ke. 


America s Leading Independent Stotion 


WMCA programs... more than twice as many 


as list the next New York independent station. 


REPRESENTATIVE: WEED & COMPANY * CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + HOLLYWOOD +« BOSTON 





ESPFEFESHOPOFEOGO 444444445, 
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; Radio Review 2 
; $44446-4-4444-44661-00640445 


VAL FLEMING 

‘The People’s War’ 
News Comment 

15 Minutes 

Sustaining 

Sat., 1:45 p. m. 

\ ‘%4.F-NBC, New York 

Apparently inspired by the uni- 
versal note of appeal struck by 
Vice President Wallace in his now- 
f-rious ‘people’s-war’ talk to the na- 
tion, NBC has taken the cue and 
offers a new weekly analysis of the 
wur'’s economic aspects and of their 
ir..pact on John Doe. Aptly enough, 
it’s titled ‘The People’s War,’ with 
the 15-minute Saturday afternoon 
stanza handled by Val Fleming, who, 
as financial editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and contributor to 
many of the class mags, indicates a 
deep knowledge of the vas\ complex 
changes in the nation’s social struc- 
ture. 

Chief virtue of Fleming’s initial 
talk—and the manner in which 
differed from most of the other com- 
mentators—was his ability to grasp 
in a nutshell the whys and where- 
fores of rationing and other trends 
in a war-geared economic system, 
and then proceed to reduce them to 
their most common denominator, 
thus making his comments under- 
standable to every housewife. 

When Fleming spoke of Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, of the artificial 
shortages created by administrative 
fumbling, of a lack of week-day pa- 
triotism among the higherup poli- 
ticos, he succeeded in getting his 
messages across and yet steered 
clear of the too-complicated under- 
lying political ripples. When, as in 
his Dec. 26 broadcast, he warned 
that the people will have to accept 
untold sacrifices in 1943 and with a 
better grace, there was a ring of 
conviction about his tone that left 
his sincerity unquestioned. 

First few minutes of the broad- 
cast were devoted to late news bul- 
letins. Rose 


2944446464446@ eet 


Follow-up Comment 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAADAAAA RS 
‘F. O. B. Detroit’ CBS network 


show also hort-waved to Europe, 
is designed to show how America 
is growing its sinews of war in De- 


troit, the major arsenal of democ- 
racy. Recent Saturday show took a 
new tack to bring the pride of - 
complishment even closer to Ameri- 
cans. It started out as the stor f 
Bill Jones, the go-getting fellow in 
every town that everybody kn 

‘the fellow who gets things do 

After a sound buildup on a neigh- 
bor everybody knew, there was a 
careful transition until ‘Bill Jones’ 
became ‘Bill Knudsen,’ one of 


great production geniuses of Detroit, 
who went to Washington early to 
head the War Production Board 
There was plenty of the inherent 
drama in Knudser life to pack the 


half hour solid with the typical casé 


of an engineering giant, an Ame 
can who is sctting the pace fo 
production n outmatchin 

Axis. The drama, carefully wea 

nm mu ° or { lt Tv) LO! Vl 

ind st1 ing how American 
togethe! out o! tne respect ) 
their fellow men, wa ound prona- 


ganda. This point was punched home 
in the last moment when Tom 
Harmon, former All-American half- 
back from Michigan and now a 
lieutenant in the Air Force, came 
on to tell what an influence Knud- 
sen had been on his life. 











CFCY 


“The Friendly Voice of the Maritimes” 


630 ON YOUR DIAL 


“OUR COUNTRY FIRST, COME WHAT MAY” 


CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 























ART BAKER 


M.C. and ANNOUNCER 
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HEN the story of this war is written, one of _ still doing) in this great patriotic program. We are glad 





the brightest pages will tell of the Radio Industry’s that during 1942—by far the biggest radio year*in this 


contribution to America’s war effort, and to Victory. agency’s history—we were able to devote time, talent and 


To calculate the number and scope of the radio messages _ facilities to doing a job for Uncle Sam at war, too. 





ew - 
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broadcast in behalf of the Government’s various programs 
would be an almost impossible task. To evaluate that effort 
in dollars and cents of radio time and talent would result 
in figures so astounding as to make any previous commercial 
radio billing seem trivial by comparison. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan is proud to have participated (as it is 


- 


In selling the war effort to the American people, we 
employed the same principles of mass salesmanship which 
successfully sold peace goods in happier days. For we know 
that people are fundamentally the same—in peace or in war 
—and whether the product being promoted is over-the- 


counter merchandise, or out-of-the-heart patriotism. 


This Agency's all-time high in radio business for 1942 has been due in large part to the increased 


billing of our old clients — good evidence that R & R methods make themselves felt in SALES 





NETWORK PROGRAMS 


MAJOR BOWES AND HIS AMATEURS... Sponsored by 
co VE Chrysler Corporation for Plymouth, Dodge Passenger 
47 Cars and Trucks, De Soto and Chrysler Motor Cars 


¥, BOB BURNS IN “THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER” with 
SPIKE JONES... Sponsored by Lever Brothers for 
Lifebuoy Health Soap 


LIONEL BARRYMORE in ‘‘MAYOR OF THE TOWN"... 
Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company for Rinso 


“THAT BREWSTER BOY'’ WITH EDDIE FIRESTONE, JR. 
Sponsored by Quaker Oats Company for Quaker 
Oats and Mother's Oats 


“VOX POP” with PARKS JOHNSON and WARREN 
HULL... Sponsored by Emerson Drug Company for 
Bromo-Selizer 


“GOOD WILL HOUR" with JOHN J. ANTHONY... 
Sponsored by lronized Yeast Company for Ironized 
Yeast 


GRACIE FIELDS 


& Cigar Company for Pall Mall Famous Cigarettes 


. Sponsored by American Cigarette 


“BIG SISTER" 


Company for Rinso 


Sponsored by Lever Brothers 





2 
3,0 
(== “LIGHTS OUT’ by ARCH OBOLER... Sponsored by 


lronized Yeast Company for Ironized Yeast 


Ee “ELLERY QUEEN"’... Sponsored by Emerson Drug Com- 


pany for Bromo-Seltzer 


“THE SHADOW"... Sponsored by Delaware, Lacka- 
wonna & Western Coal Company for ‘blue coal 


“AUNT JENNY’S REAL LIFE STORIES’. 


Sponsored 


by Lever Brothers Company for Spry Shortening 





Radio Programs Produced by Ruthrauff & Ryan 


“QUIZ OF TWO CITIES"... Sponsored by Noxzema 


Chemical Company for Noxzema Skin Cream 


“FURLOUGH FUN’ with BERYL WALLACE, CITY 
SLICKERS, GEORGE RILEY .. . Sponsored by Gilmore 
Oil Company 

“RED RYDER’’.. 
Bokeries 


. Sponsored by Langendorf United 


NETWORK PROGRAMS IN CANADA 
BIG SISTER . 


CANADIAN THEATRE OF THE AIR...for Ironized 
Yeast 


GRAND SOEUR... for Rinso 
LES SECRETS DU DR. MORHANGES... for Ironized 


Yeast 
LIONEL PARENT CHANTE. .. for Rinso 


LUCY LINTON’S STORIES FROM LIFE... for Sunlight 
Scop 


NAZAIRE and BARNABE 
TANTE LUCIE 


for Rinso 


. for Lifebuoy Soap 
for Sunlight Soap 


“SPOT” PROGRAMS 


ALL STATE INSURANCE CO 


AMERICAN CIGARETTE & CIGAR 
CO., INC....Pall Mall 
22, 


ARTHUR MURRAY SS 
BINYON OPTOMETRISTS ~~. 
DAVID G. EVANS COMPANY... Old Judge Coffee 
GALVESTON-HOUSTON BREWERIES INC. 

GILMORE OIL COMPANY 


f ect’ BEEP. BEED 


Se we ee 
\ ~ 





GRIESEDIECK BROS. BREWERY 
GOLDEN STATE COMPANY LTD. .. . Dairy Products 
IRONIZED YEAST 

[74 200, 
JOHNSON STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO. + * Roca. 


a 





KRIM-KO COMPANY ‘ 7) 
LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 7 is) J 
LANGENDORF UNITED BAKERS yx“) 

LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP “ ww 

OSHKOSH B’GOSH INC... . Overalls Z 


RINSO yi 
RUPPERT BEER AND ALE i 
SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE 
SIDNEY WANZER & SONS DAIRY 
SOUTHWESTERN DRUG CO. 

SPRY 

STERLING BREWERS INC. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO....Quoker Oats, Mother's 
Oots, ‘Sparkies,"" Quaker Flour 


VIRGINIA DARE WINE o 
- 





LS 


* 


Ruthrauff & Ryan has never been wedded fo any one 
formula, nor limited to any particular kind of show. 
Our programs include Comedy, Musical, Dramatic, 
Variety, Daytime Serials, Audience Participation 
and ‘Spot’ Broadcasting. Complete radio 
facilities in New York, Chicago and Hollywood. 





Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine. 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT ; ST.LOUIS  « 


HOUSTON 


e Advertisin g 


. HOLLYWOOD . 


SAN FRANCISCO . 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE . TORONTO 
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LET’S GIVE THEM AIR CREDiT 


Back in Se radio era of pianists, | 
violinists and Shakespeare, the 
name of the performer was in many 


cases more important than the per- 


formance. It wes a label by which 
the listeners couid identify the sta- 
tior and double-check reception on 
their After all, per- 
formance was of ‘mall account any- | 
vay, since the mystery was still new 
the utmost had been achieved 
when a dia] turner picked up Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City cr St. Louis. The 
announcers gave their names more | 


crystal sets. 


and 


in the line of duty than with any ex- 


pectation of some day becoming | 


famous. I know of one announcer 
who used his na‘ne very sparingly 
fr the first six months. He finally 
was induced to identify himself 
regularly in order to identify the | 
stotion. As time went on, radio | 
rapidly gained in stature, making | 
those connected with it on the air 


more or less famous. The perform- | 
ers. including announcers, began to | 


/ 
| 


'and were 
| with bands, much to their amusement 


| however, 


recognize the power of the medium 


'Since the announcer acted as pro- 
ducer, program arranger, commer- 
cial copywriter and_ receptionist, 
there was no necessity of naming 


the producer. Gradually advertising 
agencies, realizing their responsi- 
bility to their clients, put producers 
o.. their shows. However, the names 
of these gentlemen were not aired. 


‘Announcers, Performers 


Municipally Celebrated 


and per- 
to cities 
stations 


Meanwhile, announcers 
formers were given keys 
met at railroad 


and financial benefit. Some of the 
agencies that had entered radio were 
quick to recognize its value and or- 
ganized radio departments. A great 
deal of the work and responsibility 
was still left in the hands 
of the broadcasting company. As 
the overali business increased, the 
position of the agency assumed more 
and more importance. 

All of the broadcasting companies 
had artists’ bureaus, the feeling with 
some being that the sale of talent 


was almost as important as the sale 
‘of time. The existence of these 
bureaus, together with this attitude, 
| resulted in competition at times be- 
|tween the broadcasting company and 
the agency. For that reason, when 
ithe agencies attempted to have pro- 
| duction credits on their.shows they 
were refused. Another reason for 
this refusal, however, was the fact 
that some in radio felt that the air 
might become cluttered with names 
of too many contributors to the radio 
| show as they had in other media of 
entertainment. With time as precious 
as it is, we didn’t wish to bother 
listeners with a long list of the con- 
tributing personnel. Incidentally, 
credits to writers seem to have been 
accepted without much discussion 
throughout the entire history of 
radio. This is particularly true of 
dramatic scripts, with somewhat 
more débate on continuity or gag 
| writing, 

| 


‘Fear Men Get Too Big For 
Their Jobs Is a ‘So What?’ 


In later years, there was the feel- 
ing on the part of some that if pro- 
duction credits were given the men 








so exploited might become too big 
for their jobs and be hired away 
from the industry. Meanwhile pro- 
duction men were constantly being 
lured away anyway by the agencies 
at better salaries since it was quite 
simple for the agencies to find out 
through observation who the good 
men really were, despite the fact 
that their names were not given on 
the air. 

At the same time, the announcers 
were abusing the privilege of air 
credits in their desire to become 
famous quickly and make big money 
l.ke their predecessors. They were 
f-reetfl of the fact that there weren't 
so many of their predecessors 
around, that radio at first was a 
novelty and that people, therefore, 
remembered names more readily 
then than later because of the multi- 
tude of great shows, great perform- 
er: and world-stirring events. So 
we stopped the use of announcers’ 
names without very much complaint 
on the part of the listeners. How- 


ever, this restriction seemed tc be 
more important to the announcer 
than his salary. As an ‘ex,’ I could 


appreciate their feelings and lifted 
the all-out restriction with the pro- 
viso that names could be used only 








= 











querors. 





The majestic Sphinx has sat for ages amid the shifting desert 
sands—a silent witness to the rise and fall of kings and con- 





No silent onlooker to the changing scene is WTIC. For more 
than 17 years, WTIC has played an active and important role 


in the lives of Southern New England's inhabitants. Because 
of its unique position, WTIC is able to offer you an unparalleled 





sales opportunity in this wealthy market. 


The above average per family buying power and the high radio 
ownership in Southern New England make it a natural to sell by 


radio*And when you employ the power, authority and public 
acceptance of WTIC to do that job, you'll understand why 


we insist 


THERE’S NOT ANOTHER LIKE IT! 


-DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET. | 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC and New ‘England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Frantisco and Hollywood 





By PHILLIPS CARLIN 


Vice President in Charge 
of Programs, Blue Network 


on certain shows where they (the 
announcers) really had a substan- 
tial role. It made no sense when a 
man gave his name it the end of a 
show after giving only the sign-off 
cue—it was a ‘so what’ operation. 
But hunger for fame was so intense 
that the men were blinded to com- 
mon sense. 


Blue Network Founded 
On Liberal Credit Theory 


When the Blue Network was es- 
tablished, one of the first moves we 
made was to lift the bars entirely, 
relying on the fairness and self- 
discipline of our personnel. We also 
lifted the bars on production men 
100%. Where formerly on super pro- 
ductions they were given credit 
after much consultation, we now de- 
cided that they could have credit 
whenever they thought they had 
performed a function which could be 
called production. A man who lacks 
a sense of the fitness of things isn’t 
the kind of operator we want on the 
Blue in any event, but if he wants to 
use his name on a 15-minute piano 
recital, he can. The fear of losing 
men who might be built up in this 
way has proved groundless; the draft 
has taken far ‘more of our men than 
have outside agencies. What's more, 
if a man does, through his air work, 
receive a better offer from the out- 
side, we are delighted to see him get 
it. Our only concern then is that he 
does not take flattering pros- 
pect ending up in a blind alley. On 
this we advise him, but make no at. 
tempt to stop him from leaving if we 
think it really is to his ultimate ad- 
vantage. There ha less ten- 
dency on the part of announcers to 
turn to free lancing during the last 
two years since quite a few of them 
found out to their regret that it 
vasn't a bed of 1 Many of those 
who went out into the open 
spaces for eventually 
came home to where they have 
security, continuous to the 
public with an opportunity to 
hance their base pay 


some 


peen 


preat 
qul money 
roost 
exposure 
en- 


through com- 


mercials. I believe that the public 
is probably more interested in the 
name of the announcer than in the 


name of the producer; whereas, per- 
haps, men in the trade might reverse 
this order. But I don't think that it 
particularly burdens the listeners to 
mention and writers, at 
the same time giving them a tremen- 
dous sense of pride in their crafts- 
manship. Without a credit a man 
may feel he lack recognition 
whereas with one, he is working for 
the company and aiso for himself 


producers 


Where it is requested, we give 
credit to agency producer " such 
since this seem but fair As far as 
we are concerned, there is no com- 
petition between the agency and o - 
selves in show creation because our 
primary function is to sell time. 
Which brings us to my clos ng 
thought on the subject of credit 

Havi 4 beer 1 witr hy } > 
years to the constantly recurrii 1 
cussion between the agency and the 


broadcasting company) 


solved that with authority I wou 1 
do everything in my power to ellm- 
inate this very unnecs iry and some- 
times unhappy phase of our operat 
The phrase ‘It to ) 4 
with the Blue’ ) 1e1 a * 
ga ll 1S ¢ ) " 
tio ott ex! i 

It ¢ { ‘ 

NK é ) 
have the I coop ‘ T 

f¢ vorke} Departn 

with epart: a 2 ‘ I i 
request from one of o O 

we try to grant it if it it all } 


sible; if the request 


side, we follow e same procedure. 


Blue Open-Minded About 
Ideas External to Shop 


It was, therefore. upon our forma- 
tion quite natural for us immedi- 
ately to invite outside program pro- 
duction agencies to help us program 


the Blue Network. This resulted in 
the immediate. booking of four 01 
five sustaining shows with outside 


production. We permitted th 
agencies to bring in their own pro- 
ducers and assisted them in every 
way that we could. Each one of 
these groups has a staff devoted to 
creation and sales. The Blue is a 
streamlined company and, therefore, 
every time we 
duction agency on 
more trained 


out in 


take an outside pro- 
yur team 


men to our staff 
‘reasing our pay! 


(Continued 7 Nn ye 1294 
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McCann-Erickson, Ine. 


| ADVERTISING 





offers complete RADIO service 


in all four major radio centers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 190 S. Michigan Ave. 448 S. Hill St., L. A. 114 Sansome St. 









































Season’s Greetings 








CONGRATULATIONS 10 Ariz 


MARY SMALL and KRest Wishes to 


Our Friends in Show 





C.B.S. SINGING STAR Business Everywhere 
COAST TO COAST 


Tues., Thurs., Fri., 10:45 P. M. EWT 











& 
EN ROUTE | WARWICK & LEGLER,INC. 
RKO PALACE—CLEVELAND—Week of Jan. Ist ADVERTISING 
ORIENTAL—CHICAGO—Week of Jan. 8th 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CAPITOL—WASHINGTON—Week of Jan. 28th 


Personal Direction ED. WOLF 
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A Radio Producer Speaks 


You Must Eat, Sleep. Talk and Breath Kilocycle 
Values. or Else 


By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 
(Associate Director of Radio, Young & Rubica Inc.) 


A few years ago the didoes of ad- 
producers 
juicy 
those 


vertising 
vided many a 

‘Variety’ and for 
table critics who 
are busy expos- 
ing to the world 
the idiocies of 
their fellow- 
man. And it 
must be fairly 
admitted that 
the source ma- 
terial for these 


legends Was 


agency pro- 
item for 


over-the- | 





abundant aon d& . 
varied. But the Hubbell Robinson 


ee 
shelling 


has abated. And, properly 
so. for the ammunition has run thin 
The great bulk of commercial 
agency-produced radio shows 
competently 


are | 
donewa few brilliantly. 


} 
The boys are growing older, wiser, | 
in the tools of their trade. But} 
have they matured enough? Have} 


| that 


wise enough? The fact 
agency-produced 


they grown 
only a few 
are genuinely deserving of 


shows 


the label brilliant rafses a reason- 
‘able doubt 

Why is that” 

To ‘anyone who has been through 
the mill and is still living in it, an 
lanswer suggests itself Most ad- 
vertising agency directors and pro- 


ducers spend their working lives in 
the uncomfortable middle of a most 
movement. On 
one flank is the star-—either a writer 
or a performer—and on the other, 
the client. Both of them are usually 


aggressive pincers 


brimming with ideas, some of them 
good ones. Both are usually ap- 
pallingly articulate about these 
ideas. And frequently the ideas run! 
directly counter to each other. 
Neither is usually 100% right or} 
wrong. The agency producer 


es that are good, rejecting 
ones that are not so good, and keep- 
ing everybody happy 4n the process. 

Henry Clay was operating 1n the 


Gus Su Circuit compared to the 
problems of compromise that most 
agen produce! must cope with 
each week. And too often, because 
he has to get a show on the ail each 
week. because the clock and the 
deadline are always hanging over 
his head, the agency producer com- 
promises the brilliancy, the per- 


sonality right out of his production 
From that can come discouragement 
and cynicism about the whole busi- 


ness And then a_ producer just 
idoes his job His work becomes 
just ‘a job.’ not a source otf pride 
and feeling of accomplishment. It ts 


certainly rare that any man In any 
field can turn in brilliant work if 
he thinks of it as just 
‘a living.’ 
Is there a way. out? 
Only if the producer so complete- 
ly absorbs himself in his work and, 


‘a job’ or as 


fof course, has the talent to have 
lmore good ideas than the people 
who are. selling him theirs. Or 


knows his production so well that 
he can take other people’s ideas and 


make them better. 
KNOW ALL VALUES | 


jie 


To do this he must understand 


the is supposed to do, what particular | does. 


quality it has that made him be- 
lieve, at the beginning, that it hada 
chance with the public, what it is 
that has made or will make his stat 
or his basic idea appealing to mil- 
lions of homes. 


If he thinks ‘at’ the job that way, 
he develops a point of view about 


the show. His thinking achieves 
junity and direction. Then if he 
has tact, and brains and talent he 


|can persuade the other people who 
|are concerned with him what is best 
land what is not. The result is that 
ihe can literally direct the produc- 
tion and if he does his job well he 
earns the respect and confidence of 
‘all who are a party to the struggle. 
And, rightly so, for if he does that 
kind of job and does it well he is 
performing a creative function. He 
is creating out of himself and out 
‘of the ideas and help he gets from 
‘other people an added increment 
which can make the production not 
merely competent but brilliant. 


He is in an ideal position to do 


And if his agency backs him 


jup with adequate research, he 
knows more than either of them 
about the public reaction to the 
| various elements in the show. His 


accurately this knowledge to every- 
one concerned so that they'll all 
work together to the Gbvious gaal of 
making the show better. And if he 
relates all his knowledge to his basic 
|philosophy he is again in the best 
|position to direct the development 
lof the show toward outstanding suc- 


| 
|; cess, 


~~ is to interpret and communicate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An operation of that kind de- 
mands just about all of a man’s 
waking energies. It means making 
the production or productions with 
| which he is concerned his whole life, 
|not just during his working hours 
| but during his leisure ones, too. It 
/must become the all absorbing pas- 
sion of his life. 
| MUST BE IN SAME LEAGUE | 

it means that most of his friends 
are going to have to be people who 


| 


that. He should know more about aa rage ming No mr _ 
; . . w ae 

all the problems concerned with the |W!!! sit st CC Se wee OM 
production than anyone else Be- | @rsues about gag construction or 
| cause he lives and works with his | Story lines or whether idea shows 

wile BP : ‘ » etare’ are a>? age at 

performers and writers he knows |? stars are ae better investment. 
'And he wouldn't want them to if 


more about their abilities and short- 
comings than his client can. 


faced with the eternal problem of|He must have a clearly-held philos-| he knows more about the adver- 


reconciling these ideas, taking the ophy about the production, what it) tising problems than the performer 














That sounds like a problem in arithmetic, 


but it is actually a problem in radio, and 


the answer is... every day. The 33 rep- 


resents the number of stations that release 


your message when you advertise on the 


Don Lee Network, and the 2,886,330 rep- 


resents the 


number of radio families in 


Don Lee’s Primary Coverage area. (More 


than 9 out 
the Pacific 


of every 10 families here on 


Coast have radios.) Add the 


fact that more than 9 out of every 10 radio 


families on the Pacific Coast live within 


23 miles of a Don Lee station, and you 


Thomas S$. Lee, President 
Lewis Allen Weiss, Vice-President, General Manager 
$515 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


have the answer... complete, primary 


coverage of the Pacific Coast by Don Lee, 


every day. 


When you buy Don Lee, you buy local 


coverage within every important trading 


area on the Coast. Your message becomes 


an integral part of the daily 
people. If you have a messa 


consider important enough 


lives of the 
ge that you 


for all the 


radio families on the Pacific Coast to 


hear, use the only network with enough 


stations to do the job... Don Lee. 





THE NATION’S GREATEST REGIONAL NETWORK 


If he 
is'his show better than anyone else.|} uses his agency facilities properly 


they would. They don't know 
enough about it to add to his knowl- 
edge or stimulate his ideas. 


But too few agency producers and 
directors go at their work that way. 


(Too few of them are_ impatient 
enough about quality, curious 
enough about how to get it. For 
curiosity is important, too. It can 
and should lead the producer to 
learn everything he can about 
every phase of the entertainment 


business 


It should take him incessantly to 
the movies, to the theatre, to 
place entertainment is 
formed, or 
In this 
| leat 
renougen to 


every 
per- 
about. 


being 


written or written 


busine you can never stop 





ning and no lives long 


And. of 


hard or un- 


one 
enough 


matter how 


learn 
course, no 
ceasingly you go at it you're bound 
» fall on 
with a sickeningly positive 
But, at least, 
eading your job instead of its 
ing you, 
Most of 


great 


your face trom time to 


t 

time 
thud you know vou're 
l lead- 


who have made 
the entertainment 


business have gone at it that way— 


the men 
successes in 


given their lives to it, perhaps be- 
cause they love it There is no 
easier way. There are no_ short 
cuts No one has ever given 
any plausible argument why radio 
should be any different, in that re- 
i spect, than the rest of the entertain- 
ment business. So, if a radio pro- 


ducer or director goes.at it that way 
; and loves it 
at it any 
chance for 
it the opportunity 
whieh he 


doesn't go at it 


enough so he 
other way, he has that 
success, too. And with 
for work of 
proud If he 
that 
much, 


can't go 


can be 
way, if he 
love it that he'd bet- 
ter hang up He’s wasting his time 
and that of a lot of other people, in- 
cluding the public. 


doesn't 











~ Air Credit. 
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our own shows sells, that’s fine and 
, but if 


on our 


we derive satisfaction from it 


another fellow sells his show 





network, we're just as happy about 
it as if we had created and produced 
There is 


competition in 


it ourselves no jealousy 01 


this set-up “ 


there should be is beyond my co! 


prehension since it simply means 


that we have sold another piece of 


time. The only stipulation we make 


when a in from the 


that 


show is brought 
outside and booked by us is 
the event of a sale, the show remains 
on the Blue Network. 
exchange for the use of Our facili- 
ties over which the agency can pro- 
duce and exploit its product. 

We believe that this method of do- 
ing business helps the Blue which jis 
limited as to numbers and hours of 
availability to prosecute the new ad- 
ditional programining necessary for 
the war effort. Each one of us in 
program is now in public service. 
The more we can distribute our pro- 
gram schedule among outsiders, the 


This is a fair 


tional problems brought about by the 
war. I might add th&t thus far I 
haven't heard any complaints from 
our partners who are not on the Blue 
payroll. I think they all feel that 
we've given them a square dea!, we re 
not picayune and have helped then 
to the limit of 


facilities, 





our availability a 


more time we have to face the addi- . 


ee Pe ee 


an 
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|| WHAT WILL PE 


By any other name, it’s still 


Call it “Programming”—call it “Showmanship’’—the 
thing that makes the crowds stand in line in the rain 
to get into a theater —that makes radio audiences tune 
to a certain point on their dials—is entertainmeni 


they want. 


So, when the Blue Network stepped off on its own 
a year ago, Programming—Showmanship—got top bill- 


ing on our agenda of things to be done—right. 


We had certain ideas about Showmanship. We real- 
ized that formulas and precedents were out; we be- 
lieved that Showmanship is nothing if not fluid; we 
knew it would be less than nothing if it did not help 
us give our listeners what they wanted—when they 


wanted it—and in the form they wanted it. 


We believed that no single network has a monopoly 
on program ideas; so we opened the BLUE door to 


independent program producing organizations and 


1 News Commentators — First place in Motion Picture Daily’s 
poll went to a BLUE commentator; so did first place for 
“Women Commentators.” First place in Radio Daily’s poll also 
went to a commentator on the BLUE. The BLUE list, in fact, 


includes more big news names than any other network carries. 


2 War Effort Programs —The BLUE won the American Legion 
award for outstanding service to the war effort. BLUE war ef- 
fort programs cover the entire range of subjects set forth by the 
OWI. Memorable example is “I Pledge America” (Bond Night 

on the Blue) which brought in pledges totaling $10.303,369.00, 
Under ‘his head, too, belong the BLUE religious programs 


which ure doing so much for the morale of a people at war. 


3 Children’s Programs — Radio Editors have given BLUE chil- 
dren’s shows recognition that puts BLUE leadership beyond 


any cavil. 


4 ‘tassical Music — One of the biggest events of the musical and 


broadcasting year was the return of The Boston Symphony 


Small wonder 35 new sponsors signed up as new BLUE 
allies in °42 and that the BLUE filled up evening sched- 


ules faster than any other network. For the BLUE is 





PLE LISTEN 10? 


have put a number of their best offerings on our air. 
We believed that we ourselves have some good ideas— 


and we have put some of them on the air, too. 


So far so good. But that’s all from the broadcasting 
angle. How about the listeners’ viewpoint? That’s 
where our “Open Door” policy again proved itself. 
Through the cooperation of BLUE stations from coast 
to coast we have been able to get a constant, accurate, 
guiding cross-section of what people want and will 


listen to. 


The result has been that THE BLUE HAS MADE 
A SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO RADIO 
SHOWMANSHIP IN 1942...WHICH HAS GAINED 
GRATIFYING RECOGNITION. 


In at least eight major classifications, the BLUE is 
admittedly the banner bearer: 


Orchestra to the air—and it is the 2Lib that’s carrying this 
great musical aggregation. The Mei.roy titan Opera and Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions are also BLUE shows. 


< Dance Bands — Name your favorite dance band—any one at 
all—and you will hear it on the BLUE. 


6 Comedy — The great comedy find of the year — Zero Mostel— 

was on the BLUE’S “Basin Street” program. “Duffy's” (he 
ain't here) is raising laughter from coast to coast via the BLUE. 
Gracie Fields and Col. Lemuel Stoopnagle are other great 
laughing lights on the BLUE. 

7 National Affairs —“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” fore- 
most forum program; “Wake Up America,” “Men, Machines 
and Victory,” “National Farm & Home Hour” —are all BLUE 


shows. 


8 Daytime — The sensational “Breakfast at Sardis” and the poll- 
winning “Breakfast Club” are but hints of the new things the 


BLUE is planning for daytime Showmanship, 


packed with pulling power to keep your friends remem- 
bering ...and it can carry your message into more 


homes per dollar than any other national medium, 


The Blue Network 
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By Richard Pack and Charles Oppenheim (Station WOR, New York) 


Madcap Goblins of the Kilocycles 














Groh sre not new ind related fields, while their cous- severe headaches aud gastronomic |Grohms’ increasing war against radio 

Since the earliest da 0 ‘corded | ins, their more publicized cousins,| disorders. For the Grohms is es-|came with the development by De 
civilizatio (a we know e|the Gremli: have reputedly de-| sentially an electronic being, with! Forrest of the radio vacuum tube 
have found striking evidence of the | Voted themselves exclusively to the | the complicated nervous system, lo- | and by Major Armstrong of the 
fight by Grohms to retard scientific | field of aviation cated entirely in the ear canal and | super-heterodyne circuit, two inven- 
advancement. For the Grohm, v her.| Why, it has been asked, did the | a circulatory system whose pri- |tions which basically made possible 
ever he may be, is opposed to in- | Grohms single out the field of elec-; mary organ is not unlike a vacuum | radio broadcasting. While radio was 
vention; opposed to mechanical im-/t®onic communications’ The an-;tube. No other being is so pain- 
provement of any kind. fully sensitive to sound in any form. 


Thus, the very common expression: 
‘as sensitive as a Grohm’s ear.’ 
Laid Off Tel. & Tel. | 


Before the industrial revolution. | 
with its accompanying expansion i1 


all fields of science, Grohms were 
little known but greatly fea 

Early Greek chronicles relate that | 
the Grohms mace desperate, if fu- | 
tile, efforts to impede the researeh- | 
es of that early father of science. 


| It is a matter of common kKnow!l- 
edge that the Grohms waged a los- 
ing battle against both the tele-' 
graph and the telephone. However, 
there are two schools of thought 
as to why this defeat occurred. Wil! 
Whitmore, of Wesiern Electric. in 
his brilliant monograph, ‘The Tri- 





| 
Archimedes: it was only in spite of | 
them that he managed to discove1 


he great mechanical principle of 


the lever Egyptian hieroglyphic umph of Alexander Graham Bell,’ 
picture the struggle of the pvrem‘d | asserts that the basic reason the 
builders against the Grohms. Leo- |Grohms abandoned their fight 
nardo Da Vinci is said to have | against the telephone and _ tele- 


graph was that telephonic conver- 
sation and telegrams did not set up 
too high an oscillation point within 
the bell-shaped eardrums of the 
Grohm. In other words, the Grohm 
can more easily adjust himself to 
that the Grohms for a time found ‘iene ane ae ee in its i i 

themselves unable to cope with the advanced by J. _R. Poppele, chief | in its infancy in the early 1900's, and 
march of progress. So it was that NOSTRAGROHMUS oneneer of station WOR, is that | especially before the birth of net- 
the Grohms shrewdly decided to _ oo ove ey — tee ri Reese serait: on tie 
peel. , en ; 7? 8 aifects millions of people atj|termined, organized opposition cn the 
sceeer can Bic yer. ree the swer is simple: the Grohm is deli-| once, whereas telephonic com-| part of all Grohms to radio. There 

s z scientific | cately constructed, 


lis equilibrium | munication involves , ; : ene - . F 
on , é ' nvolves y ar- | were ver, sporadic - 
phenomena. The Grohms began to| of such precision that the slightest | ee ee ee ee 


specialize (circum 1893) in electronics 


written a most vivid account of the 
battle waged by the Grohms against 
his own pioneering experiments in 
science, 





The 20th century, however, brought 
with it so many advances in science 


Rumple Stinkinsky 














distur 4 irwaves : i 
bance of the airwaves causes | One of the greatest factors in the many months hindered the deveiop- 











--. IN THE a 
PEOPLE’S CAUSE 


- + « we devote these things: 
Our Broadcasting Facilities . . . 


Our Initiative ... 


Our Unqualified Production Effort . . 


» . . that the substance and 
sinew of this area may be better 
devoted to the prosecution of a 
Just war. 


KOIN 


Portland, Oregon 














sons at once. risings of the Grohms, which for | 





| ment of radio stations tn the first 
decade of radio broadcasting. Hence. 
the use of crystal sets and earphones 
for so long a period. 

In short, the Grohm, as a being, is 
little more than a hypersensitive ra. 
dio receiver. The reason he kates 
radio so much is that, whether he 
wants to or not, he hears all pro- 
grams from all stations at all hours 
of the day, and has no time to think, 
There are three types of Grohms ex- 
tant: The Sustaining Grohm, the gen- 
tlest of Grokms rarely stirred into 
activity; The Commercial Grohm, a 
more belligerent Grohm, since it is 
subjected to electrical transcriptions 
and spot announcements, and The 
Shortwave Grohm. It is the latter 
type which is said to suffer most, 
since he hears all foreign propagan- 
da broadcasts and appears especially 
allergic to Axis invective. 

Grohms are everywhere in the 
broadcasting business. They mess 
up every facet of radio—scriptwrit- 
ers, announcers, actors, engineers, 
sound men, etc. Following is a par- 
tial list of some of the Grohms that 
have been observed around the 
broadcasting business: 

IFFNIFF: Found only in executive 
offices; wears a homburg hat and 
specializes in vice-presidents; makes 
them say such things as, ‘Go ahead 
and do it, if it doesn’t cost anything.’ 

FOOBUS: Habitat: wind instru- 
ments; causes flat notes. 

SLOBNIK: Works on scriptwriters 
and, occasionally, on comedians. Puts 
naughty ideas in their heads, which 
later have to be cut out of the script. 

NOSTRAGROHMUS: Wears thick, 
horned-rimmed spectacles, carries a 
‘erystal ball; is responsible for news 
| commentators making wrong predic- 
| tions 
| FLACKIBUS: Wears derby and 
'camel’s hair polo coat, chews a 
| cigar; sits on radio editor’s desk; he 
lhas a scissor-like bill; his job: t 
lthat radio press agents’ stories are 
lout into shreds and tossed into the 
wastebasket. 

SNAFOON: Found only on wat 
programs; sees to it that station gets 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


» see 


into trouble with censorship officials. 

BURPKINS: Responsible for ex- 
traneous noises being heard during 
broadcasts: coughing, rustiing of 
scripts, etc. 

PEEPINELLA: Puts time signals 
in the wrong spot. 

REMOTNIK: Lives o1ly in hotels 
lwhere dance band broadcasts orig- 
jinate; sees to it that program never 
gets on the air. 

RUMPLESTINKINSKY: Plagues 


|newscasters and commentators, caus- 


ling mispronunciation of simple fol 
leign names like ‘Dneisptrovsk’ and 
i‘Trekh Ostrovyanskaya.’ 
BARAGOPHUS: Works outside ra- 
dio stations. Causes last-minute ab- 
lsence of program guests 
TRANSAGROHM: A _ high-flying 
'Grohm who delights in intercepting 
|trans-oceanic radio waves, deflecting 
|them into the sea; thus messing up 
linternational broadcasts, i.e., when 
| New York announcer says ‘Come 1!n 


|Ankara,” and you hear ‘Hello, this 
lis London.’ 


| 
| KILOWACK: Jumps up and down 
lon antennas; causes static. 

WOOFLEGIBBET: Keeps programs 
sustaining forever; hates sponsors 

DISCGOBULUS: Switches records 
once they’ve been placed on the turn 
|table; very fond of mixing Classi- 
;cal and swing selections; he wears a 
|modified zoot suit. 

KREEPSNUFFER: Closes in on the 
{microphone so listeners can 
lonly one actor distinctly 

LAFFNIX: Has a long beard, long 
| face; eats chestnuts constantly, 
makes the best jokes of any come- 
dian fall flat. 

CHRONOPHILE: Makes programs 
run over time; not to be confused 
with Crossleyphile, who lowers pro- 
gram ratings, particularly if they are 
commercial. 

CUEHOPPER: Affects engineers 
only; makes them end program [too 
early or too late. It is first cous 
of Chronophile; they always work 
pairs. 

HEDY LA GROHMA: The only fe- 
male Grohm found so far, Makes all 
sOap operas sound alike. 

PLUGUGGLE: Works in advertis- 


{ 





ing agencies and makes even the 
shortest commercial sound unerc- 
jing. Likes to incite blurb w! 

to add ‘Just a few more’ adverbs 


1 adje ives 
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~ WHY BUILD 


A PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK: 


Here are ready-built profits to share! 

















NE after another, hundreds 
of famous national adver- 
tisers have come to WNEW in 
New York...come to stay, and 
come to profit from established 
programs with proved sales results. 


No r7sk with new programs... 


no shows that m/ght go over— 





4 (iy? . ; ~" - a : : ; ; g OO es oe > Bae 2 
might not. WNEW S unique pro- “START THE DAY RIGHT”... HAL “ZEKE MANNERS’ GANG”... ZEKE “THE MAKE-BELIEVE BALLROOM”. 
h b ki MOORE — 7:00-9:00 A.M.— Monday MANNERS— 9:00-10:00 A.M.— Mon- MARTIN BLOCK—10:00-11:30 A.M.— 
yr’ . <[eeeeRRe ave 2 ak through Saturday. News— music — day throwgh Saturday; 12:00-1:00 and 5:30-7:30 P.M., Monday through 
gram SUCCESSES ave een ma Ing nformation —on WHEW 3 years. P. M.—Sunday. On WNEW 2 years. Saturday. On WNEW 8 years. 


quick sales for their many co- 
sponsors year after year. Each 
WNEW program stands on its 
own—gives New York what New 
York wants... And all WNEW 


programs have one thing in 





common-—they se//...or off the 


air they go! 





Audience? WNEW covers the 


J. B. KENN@BY, NEWS—7:35-7:50 “NEWS THROUGH A WOMAN'S “THE FACE OF THE WAR”... SAMUEL 


> , 7 «| - 2 arcpA >» P.M.— Monday through Friday; EYes” KATHRYN CRAVENS — H. CUFF—12:15-12:30 P.M.—Mon- 

v e 7 J y " y throug yi t+ % ° 2: 2: .M.— Mon 

| Ne Vv Y Ol k New Cl SCY metro 6:00-6:30 P. M.— Sunday. Famed 4:45-5:00 P.M.—Monday through day through Friday; 1:00-1:15 P.M. 
radio reportes ~on WNEW 2 years. Friday. On WNEW 1'2 years. —Sunday. Newcomer to WNEW, 


politan area—one tenth of Amer- 
Plus other outstanding WNEW programs: News every hour on the half hour, 


ica n fa m i | ies —2 4 ho urs a day. Milkman's Matinee, Muste Hall, Dance Parade, Bob Considine, Jack Stevens. 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAITR & COMPANY 


“chs 
% 


vs bax 


| : ’ SERVING NEW YORK ‘AND NEWIERSEY” 24 HOURS A BA¥-7 DAYS A WEEK! 
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memorizing his lines, until he yells them in his sleep and The phone jangles. It’s an agency man. They want hi 
; ry.’ |? ‘ P Pas | ne scares the daylights out of everybody in earshot. Comes the down to the studio right away for rehearsal. Can he males 
a hig a Owe € I opening night and he loses years of life from worry and it? It's a role written in because they had to All in » fon 
7) tenseness. After the opening, he has to go through a period extra minutes. Well, he gulps his drink, grabs his hat onl 
—--- - of revisions. He then slumps into the rut of going through runs padi 
? = . the same lines over and over again eight times a week By the time he gets to rehearsal he is gasping for breath: 
An Actor. Who Works for a Headache It takes up his evenings. He isn't able to see any other his heart is pounding like a piston. After a laconic greeting. 
: . : ‘oa stage shows except those giving performance on his days off. the director throws him a script which he misses and it 
Remedy, Explains Some Radio I ains Why does anyone want to be a stage actor anyhow when lands kerplunk on the floor, the pages flying in all directions 
: ‘Seabiiaiis they can be radio’? And why does any sensible radio actor An embarrassing lull ensues during which the radio actor 
ever want to do a stage show? Doesn't he know when he’s presents an awkward figure.on his knees picking up the 
By Jay Jostyn well off? sheets and putting them in order. He has a particularly 
pete i ; ‘However. Don't Include Me’ tough time with a page from which the number ha<- been 
An editor pounced on me at an unguarded moment and What am I talking about? Am 1 delirious? Here | am on obliterated. All the other actors meanwhile snicker fiend. 
asked me to bang out a treatise on the subject, ‘Headaches Of the radio and I would give my right wisdom tooth to be in ishly. Obviously no member of the Lambs is present, or he 
a Radio Actor. a Broadway play—at least one that will run long enough to would have swooped down to help pick up the script, even 
That's a fine thing to ask an actor who is sponsored by a enw if it meant breaking the corset, 
headache remedy: And what—may | ask—gave you the idea a radio actor's Rehearsal begins with a great clearing of throats. Our hero 
Who says a radio actor ever has trials lot is a happy one? Oh, I did say so myself, didn’t I? Well, trumpets louder than the rest—why shouldn't he?—he used 
and tribulations in real life? What ab- can’t you take a joke? Can't you read between the lines and [0 be a hog caller in his younger days. The reading pro- 
surd propaganda! All we do is come to see the glint of humor in my eyes? ceeds, The members of the cast sidle up to the mike, read 
rehearsals, get our scripts, glance at it If a radio actor passes you. by witnout acknowledging your their parts and fade away, making for the nearest chair as 
casually and condescendingly for a few greeting, don’t be offeneded. He probably didn’t see you. though the effort had been too much for them. 
minutes, and then plant ourselves in Myopia. He’s been straining his eyes so much peering at } Giving His All Y 
‘ front of the microphone and mouth the radio scripts, the old optics aren’t what they used to be. He's ~ Our hero is no exception. When he slumps into the chair 
. words. A few hours later w ° go through too proud to wear specs, so he has to run the risk of contin- after reading his three lines, beads of perspiration stand out 
the same motions on the actual broad-  yally passing by people he should recognize—including his on his brow. ‘Phew!’ he says with emobasis, ‘amazing what 
cast. And we're dor.e! Never again do best friends. One of these days, he’s going to sluff off his that takes out of you!’ The director isn’t satisfied. ‘Let's take 
we have to read the same script. Now agency contact, and will he be sorry! It’s one of the things it over again—and this time put something into it! 
does that sound like a hard life? that has him in a perpetual state of worry. Like a martyr, our man goes back to the mike. 
Jay Jostyn Compare that with the grueling exist- Stage actors get plenty of time to rehearse—the lucky fel- ‘That's better,’ says the director, ‘you can go now. Be back 
ence of the stage actor. He goes through lows. Not so in radio. The air thespian might be reclining in at 8.’ 
weeks of grinding rehearsals. He has to stay up nights an arm chair, a Scotch in one hand and ‘Variety’ in the other. That gives our hero three hours for a catnap. He falls 
— asleep as soon as his head hits the 
sofa and he snores, which is supe 
: posed to be a sign of exhaustion. 

Well, do you see how the radio 
actor works and works and works? 
This is just one example. I could 
give you numerous others — too 
numerous to mention. It’s just as 
well. 

If I may be permitted to para- 
chute back to earth, radio acting 
does have its problems. It requires 
a lot of intense concentration, in ad- 
dition to ability to throw one’s en- 
tire art into the larynx. 

The stage is a simpler medium in 
that you can help express yourself 
with gestures. You can roam all 
over the stace if it helps convey the 
proper emotion. 

In radio, you are chained to the 
mike. Perhaps one of these days 
they will jet us utilize buttonhole 
mikes which allow the broadcaster 
freedom of movement. It may not 
make the broadcast sound any more 
realistic to the radiv listener, but it 
will certainly make the actor feel 

r |more at ease, especially if he is a 
| veteran of the stage 
One-Handed Talking 

The most difficult phase of the 

breaking-in period, for me, was 
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To seek an answer to these. perplexing = Pennsylvania Press 





should throw revealing light on 


questions, WLW some months ago es- 


of, + 


tablished a fellowship at the Graduate 


School of Arts and Sciences of the 
“The Consumer Movement in the Ohio Valley’ will be published by the 


University of Pennsylvania Press in January. Advance copies may be 


reserved by writing to WLW, Crosley Sq., 140 West 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE NATION'S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 
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SS 





0 published, it 
¥the sub- | 
ject which has recenfiy caused so much 


controversy in the advertising field. 





getting used to portraying emotion 
in front of a mike without moving 
anything but my left hand and my 
facial muscles. The right hand had 
to remain rigid because it held the 
script. 

It radio ac and actresses are 
|} prone to gesticulate with one hand 
| only during conversations, it’s prob- 





ably because they've become so used 
to waving that hand in front of the 
| mike, they do it ell the time. 

If you ere a radio acior, you are 
a slave to it You must leave a 
minute itinera with a casting 
registry When a radio di or, 
bless him, wants you, he wa you 
in a hurry. If 1 ( t get yo it 
once, he'll ti meone_ else So 
|there’s no freedom for you You 
can’t just give way to a whim and 
igo rollicking away somewhere 

No -matter how you lice it, 
i though, there’s lots more time, el- 
fort and physical labor atiached to 
doing a Broadway show than thee 
is to radio work. Desvite that, show 
}me a radio actor worth his salt wo 
wouldn't give his shirt for the op- 
portunity to face the footlight ’ 


legitimate theatre. 
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| Payrolt Traffic 


Continued from page 11g — 





signed as a combat correspondent 
following his basic training period at 
Parris Island, S. C. 





Cincinnati— Leroy Madison hag 
taken leave from the WLW-WSAIT 


|publicity staff to join the Marine 


Corps. He is taking boot training 
at Parris Island, S. C. 





Boston—Hal Newell returned to 
WEEI’s announcing staff after an 
absence of 16 months. served at 
WCAU, Philadelphia, and in the 
sports department of WGRC, Louis- 
ville, Ky. He succeeds Ken Oven- 
den, who recently joined the Army 
Air Corps Reserve. 





Jacksonville, Fla.—Matt Gettings, 
formerly with WLLH, Lowell, Mass., 
and WBML, Macon, Ga., has joined 
the staff of WPDQ, Jacksonville, as 
production manager. 

Bob Truere, formerly with WCNC, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., has joined the 
WPDQ program department 





Trenton Strike Settled 
Trenton, Jan, 3. 


Adjustment of differences over 
back pay ended at noon yesterday 
(2) a strike at radio station WTTM. 
A score of announcers, salesmen and 
staff help had been out since Dec. 18. 
Lawson Wimberly, of Washington, 
D. C., representative of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), negotiated the 
truce with the station, 

Back pay differences were ironed 
out, a 40-hour week agreed upon 
an: further dierences submitted to 
a committee. Jersey Congressman 
Elmer Wene is controlling owner of 
the station. 
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On wa 


bureau of the 


comprising what it terms the ‘KOWI sc: 
network,’ according to Douglas Me- 


deputy chief of the bureau 
One group will be known as the ‘K’ 


servey, 


[ Splits Stations Into ‘KOWI Web’ 


art Oo 


rtime 


tions 


Comprising Four Equal Groups... 


Wa 


’ + 
A itS 


campaigns, the 


Offi 


into fe 


plans for 


hington, Jan. 3 as tl 
carrying | ‘Tg 
radio Af 
ce of War 
radi 


yur equal groups. | start 


group, second as the ‘O’ group, third | day. 


Infor- phia, 
mation has divided the country’s ra- 


Gio stat 


ie “W’ 


‘oup. 


a 


Philad 


ter a six-week test in 
t] plan, t 


+ 
ne spot allocation 


» bureau has 


ed Jan. 18. 


decided, will 


The 


station tr 


iption plan will be put into oper- ing 
ition Feb. 1. 


each station each week with a plat- 


the sponsorship of ‘Information 
ter carrying 12 spots to be run each} over the latter spot, advancing an ROMBERG TAKES $7,800 Please’ on. NBC. The latter program 


group, and fourth as tl 


the |The show now occupies the 7:30-8:10 | same account's ‘Go Get It’ program, 
with a repeat | now heard Wednesday nights locally 


OWI plans to provide 


Bros 
Riggs program 
day 10-10:30 p. m. 

niche the same night, 
el- | at 10:30 p.m. 


he Effective tomorrow (T 


be Bob Burns show will have the 


hour in the process. 


s moving the Tomm) 
Jan. 29 into the Fri- 


period on 


Thursday ) the | Compton is the 
Thurs 'nard L. Schubert the package pro- 


‘The Falcon,’ an adaptation of the 
‘Falcon’ picture series, will be spon- 
sored 7:30-8 p.m., Wednesdays, start- 
ling Feb. 3, on a New Enzland hook- 

; up of seven or eight NBC stations by 
|Kreuger beer. It will replace the 


‘RIGGS, BURNS MOVE Brewer Buys ‘Falcon’ TA 
"INTO NEW NBC ans —— PROPOSE RCA 


TAKE ‘INFO 
PLEASE 


While RCA has yet to select a sue. 
cessor agency for its advertising 


'on WOR, New York. 
Ber- 


agency and 





{ducer. Stuart Buchanan will prob- | 





ac- 

an- day 7:30-8 p.m. slot on NBC, switch-jably direct ‘Falcon,’ but the other | count, one of the RCA Subsids was 

from Columbia’s Wednesday 9-| production setup hasn't been picked. | reported last week as seeking to sel} 

inni ‘May Our the communications-manufacturing 

9:30 p.m. inning Mavor Mas | coatblan on Wis Shoe 2 se 
Town’ (‘Lionel Barrymore) takes 





winds up its career with Lucky 
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Now Playing at 


FOURTH CONSECUTIVE MONTH— 
BREAKING RECORDS 
—— al 


Also Broadcasting Every 


SEVENTH CONSECUT 
COFFEE. Also for DI 


‘ BOWLES — ADV. 
BENTON & EDWIN A. RELKIN 


the Molly Picon Theatre 


Tuesday, 





8-8:30 P.M. EWT 


IVE SEASON FOR MAXWELL aetecged 
AMOND CRYSTAL SALT. bien m4 
BROADCASTING co. — 








| Strike Feb. 5. 
| Lever Bros. had weeks ago ex- 
pressed an interest in taking 


‘Information’ for Vimms vitamins, 
Sigmund Romberg, in two concerts; but Dan Golenpaul, owner of the 


)over Xmas weekend at Syria Mosque | show, has indicated a caginess to- 
} with his 40-piece orchestra and three | ward tying himself down, preferring 
| Soloists, Grace Panvini, Gene Marvey | to wait awhile in the hope that an 
jand Marie Nash, grossed estimated | account with strictly institutional in- 
| $7,800, with bad weather figured | tent might in the interim make him 
easily to have cost attraction around | a proposition. 
$1,000 the first night. Romberg got; — 
a guarantee of $4,500. 
Marked first venture into im- 
| presario field of William Beal, long- 
| time KDKA staff man and now run- 
ining his own transcription studio in Carlos Franco, head of Young & 
Hotel Schenley. He's also manager! Rubicam's time buying section of 
this season of Art Society of Pitts- | the radio department, was last week 
| burgh. Beal's profit was short on| made a stockholder of the agency, 
;account of heavy advertising outlay, | Several other execs received similar 
but he expects to continue and plans | recognition, but he 
to present at least two more similar! one out of radio. 
attractions at big 3,800-seat audi-| Franco has been 
torium before the end of the season. | since 1935. 
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do it. then O.K., and eventually they | 


Davis Denies Pressure on Nets to Get {2.2 


identify the fourth network, saying: 


would prefer not 


identification. 


He cde ¢ that anyone 


Preferred Spot for Food Message ...'.:'°s'8t%92 soos 


statement We can take 


anytime we want to 


ported, ‘Nobody in the 
ngton, Jan. 3 one chain to giving up the 8 o'clock | anything like that,’ Davis asserted 
rf e Of- pot. the OWI dire i e sen ee ei 
oad ger Aegon | NO W. E. DIVVY 
tnere Vas any We were trving to get the ame ¥ ’ 
y of the ra lio} hour for all four networks,’ Davis Western Electric directorate 
8 o'clock spot | explained That's a pretty difficult failed to take action on a fi! 
s food rationing job We more or less obtained an/|dend for 1942 at the 


ion with Agri-| agreement on an hour from three | ing held last week. 


Claude Wickard. | of them and the fourth offered us a Because re-negotiation 
whether Sen- couple of other periods but it tracts covéring business 
Wheeler was cor-jseemed impossible to displace the | the U. S. Government 
there was con-!/ three and we did not coerce them} not been finished, it was decided to } 
the part of! at all. We told them if they couldn't ' declare no further divvy for ° 


| Splendid LR4 and RADES chain. Del 


celsior LR5 for three shows: ‘A Gusto 
idel Oyente’ (At Your Request); 
| Musica de Cimar, sponsored by local 


| program, 
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seinem RiS Apne 








o the Staff 





of each Station... 


As the Celanese Llour, “Creat Moments 
in Muste*” starts its second year on 

the air, we of the cast wish to express 
our personal appreciation of the 
cooperation the program has received 
from the management and staff of 
every station on the Columbia network. 


To all of you we extend our sincere 


good wishes for the coming year. 





CELANESE HOUR TS SPONSORED 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


*Reg. U.S. Pav. Off” 


AIM NEW PROPAGANDA 


}municipal station in New York and 
|civilian defense radio head for Tne 
| city of New York. Series will be 

















Argentine Activities Govt Will Ask 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 22. 





| Casa Munoz, clothing house, set 
Hugo del Carrill for Tuesday, Thurs- ere@a rs. 0 


day and Sunday show over Radio 


Carrill, who's a tango singer and film 
juve, replaces El Zorro (Pepe Igle- 
sias), comic. 


Tito Franco repacted by Radio Ex- 


Plug Their Stuff 


Cereal processors, it wa reported 


within advertising circles last week 





dise house, and Cocinero cooking oil | will in the near future be pray led 
s | 
|upon by the Government to go all. 
paces ' out on the promotion of their bra, 
Inter-Allied Committee just pub- | E ; rands 


| lished third of series of booklets con- | 50 that some of the heat can be 


taining greater part of material | taken off food rationing. 
broadcast in Saturday night pro-| are exempt from 
democratic show over Mundo. 


Cereals 
consumer restric. 


tions, and Washington figures that 


an intensive and consistent cam- 


paign on the several brands wiij de- 


velop a war-necessary food habit 


Kellogg, through the Kenyon & 
Eckhardt agency, last week vave 


PROGRAMS IN ITALIAN 


the Blue network an order for 4g 
Two Italian language programs] five-time weekly sponsorship — of 
prepared by the Civilian Defense} the ‘Breakfast at  Sardi's’ series, 
Council and the Committee on Re-| starting around March 1 The ac- 


search and Public Information, Col-| count had tested the program on 
lege of the City of New York, are the Blue’s west Coast link and the 
being broadcast on station WHOM,| new contract is for every station in 
New York. They were placed by] the network. The period will be 
Morris S. Novik, director of WNYC, ]| 11-11:15 a.m. EWT 

translated by the German depart- WABC Step-Ups 

ment of CCNY and aired in that — 


language on local outlets. G. R. Swift. of the staff of WABC, 

First of the two series is on the 
general theme of ‘The American Way | 
of Life’ and consists of six programs | 





N. Y., kas been promoted from pro- 


gram operations to an account execu. 


written originally in’ English’. by | tive, and Gordon Graham has been 
| Prof. Louis L. Snyder, of the CCNY | Riven the title of assistant in charge 
department of history Second, on| of program operations. Paul Mow- 
‘Our Stake in the War.’ consists of | rey will be Graham’s assistant 

cight broadcasts and is authored by| John Tormey, formerly with Es- 
professors at CCNY and Columbia! quire, last week joined WABC’s sales 
University taf] 
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is the licensee of four standard | FHooe 0600066060000 
broadcast stations, four relay sta- . 
0 a ee e or aye | tions, two experimental stations, 
land two high frequency stations. rom é 0 uc on en eS 
e ° 9 7 In addition to its position as a 
° licensee, the network operates a ei 
By FCC: 2 Commissioner s Dissent <<": oouian | een 





Washington, Jan. 3. [hearing at which the w 


Federal Communications Commis: | tion could be examined. The action’ New Hampshire and Vermont. 
gion approved the transfer of con: | Was announced Thursday (31). 
trol of The Yankee Network to the} 
General Tire and Rubber Company | was 
of Akron, Ohio, but Commissioners | amount 
Clifford J. Durr and Paul A. Walker |date of the transfer equal to 94% of 
dissented. 
sioners expressed the view that the| the 
case 
ferring 


FCC said the 


$1,240,000, plus an 


The dissenting commis-;|the aggregate net quick 
seller over 
issue of trans-| Yankee Network is 100% 
radio broadcasting 


involved the 


price of the 


to be determined on the 


$100,000. 


The network 


hole 


ques- 


sale | 
additional 


assets of 
The | 
owned by} 


stations| The Winter Street Corp., of which | editor of the station. 
to another industry and that the ap-|John Shepard, 3rd, and 
plication should have been set for! Blodgett are trustees. 


George R. 





loutlets the four broadcast stations | [N NEW YORK CITY ee 7 e@ 


‘licensed to and 17 contract ou’- 
i lets or affiliated stations located in | 
Maine. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 





Fitzpatrick Moves Up 
Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Jack Fitzpatrick, who joined 
WJJD last spring as a sports an- 
nouncer, has been appointed news 





He was previously with KLZ, | 


Denver. 


al 
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GALE GORDON 
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ARIETY 


GOES ON AND ON 


O 


FIBBER McGEE and MOLLY 


JUST COMPLETING 8 YEARS 


FOR 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


N.B.C.-RED—TUESDAY—9:30—E.W.T. 


HARLOW WILCOX 
ISABEL RANDOLPH 


THE KING'S MEN 
BILLY MILLS' ORCHESTRA 


WRITING: 
DON QUINN 


“HERE WE GO AGAIN” 


| 
| 
| 








| pecant fa cer . 


Laurence FF: mmond, War Manpower Commission radio head, an 

. Dave Harmon, CBS staff writer, back at his typewriter 
after a six-week bout with pneumonia . Fulton Oursler’s listeners 
wondered what was the matter with him recently on one of his comment 
programs on WHN. Because he had to be out of town for a lecture 
date, he'd recorded the broadcast in advance. When it was aired ‘the 
needle got stuck in a groove and kept repeating the same phrase until 
an engineer corrected it... Waverly Root, WINS commentator, back on 
the air after four-week vacation .. . Larry Berns auditioned last week 
for cast of new CBS series, ‘Joe and Ethel Turp’. 

On the same night recently, Arthur Hale’s Transradio program on 
WOR, and Johannes Steel on WMCA, used identical language in discuss- 
ing post-war aims Compton agency has acquired Allis-Chalmers 
account ... Bob Shaw, scripter of ‘Front Page Farrell,’ spent the holidays 
in his hometown, Milwaukee . . . Columbia's year-end review, ‘Twelve 


eX- 


Crowded Hours, authored by Bill Robson, Al Perkins and Howard 
Teichmann. 
Owen Jordan left the ‘Just Plain Bill’ cast to tour with the No. 2 


company of Eve of St. Mark... Alice Frost and Chester Stratton added 
to ‘Second Husband’ talent list . . . Purina taking sponsorship of ‘Grand 
Old Opry’ on 20 southern NBC stations. Reynolds tobacco (Prince Albert) 
already bankrolling it elsewhere on the net ... Mora Martin and Teresa 
Keane joined ‘David Harum’ troupe ... As a convenience for the ‘Hit 
Parade’ talent, writer-director Gordon Auchincloss has gin rummy score 
forms mimeographed on the back of the scripts for the show ... With 
the start of ‘Right to Happiness’ origination from New York, the cast 
includes Selena Royle, Claudia Morgan, Lester Damon, Charles Webster, 
Julian Noa, Leora Thatcher and Peter Catell, with Richard Stark 
announcing. 


——— 


IN HOLLYWOOD ... 


Standard Symphony refuses to be stampeded into trimming its running 
time on NBC. Instead it tacked on another 15 minutes for a full hour of 
class music....As is his annual custom, Billy Mills partyed the musikers 
who take his downbeat on ‘Fibber and Molly’ and ‘The Great Gildersleeve’ 
....Bobb Redd hospitalized with a strep throat....Thomas Freebairn- 
Smith, veteran Coast producer, now at Foote, Cone & Belding to produce 
the Orson Welles opus for Lockheed-Vega. Jim Fonda, who formerly 
presided, is now in the service....Joe Connelly aiding Joe Bigelow on the 
(Continued on page 138) 
































courtesy 
Company 


Illustration, 

Schieffelin and 

A pledge to the fifteen former WBIG employees now 
serving with the Armed Forces on land, sea and in the air: 


who 


We 


worked with you will work the harder in knowing 


We will remember you with action. 


that we are bending our war efforts to your own. 
Those of us temporarily filling your places in radio 
will strive constantly to do your jobs as you’d do 
them, that we're 


aware keeping your places for 


you while you perpetrate our fight. Every fellow 
our will be a tribute to 
you—"Here’s a buddy for Jack,” “Into the Navy 
with Frank,” “Up and at ’em with Tom.” The War 


Bonds we sell, the war drives we hammer home, 


announcements recruit 


Lead out in front, 
boys!—We'll back you up until the Japs and Ger- 
mans run up the white flag and victory brings you 
home, The Staff. 


WEIG 


“The Prestige Station of the Carolinas” 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
A Columbia Affiliate 


mean reinforcements for you. 
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GREETINGS 


from 


EDGAR BERGEN 


and 


CHARLIE McCARTHY 
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eadline talent from one of the nation’s most RESULT-ful Radio Stations 
... Stars of the WLS Nationac Barn Dance... Such big names as Mac & 
Bob — Ramblin’ Red Foley — Prairie Ramblers — Pat Buttram — and 
scores of others... Proved at the Box Office with hundreds of personal 
appearances every year at theaters, fairs and local celebrations... 
Single acts or whole units ... For dates — anywhere — wire or 


write WLS Artists Bureau, Chicago. 


123 0 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
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Radio Registry Expands Service to 
Legit, Pix; Sets Chi, H ‘wood Offices 





Radio Registry, telephone-answer- Since it operates on a fee basis 
{ng service for New York radio tal- 5 does not collect commissions, 
e1:t. will expand next week to cover | Registry has never had to be licensed 
legit and films, opening offices in | by the American Federation of 
Hollywood and Chica: ( Besides | Radio Artists, although it has had 
extending its phone message service, |the unofficial okay of the union. 





| 
t’ e firm will be a clearing house for | Similarly, the firm will not need 
casting directors, producers, ete. | of fficial Equity or Screen Actors 
New title of the outfit will be Na- | Guild sanction in entering the new 
tional Talent Registry. Doris Sharp | field, but will get tacit approval to 
continues to head it. | service legit and film talent. As it 


having diff Neulty filling. 





New Blue Affiliate 


the Blue Network, 





Hunt Spots for Tobacco 


bacco (Lorillard). 





rate of 12 a week for 13 weeks. 


has done in radio, it will have a 
daily as service of specific 
par ts which directors or casters are 


WBIR. Knoxville, Tenn, has home office crowd....°Those We Love’ now in its fifth year on CBS. G 
joined the south central group of 


The Blue's station list is now 147. 


— 








Production Centres 


Continued from page 136 














ieee 


Chase & Sanborn scripts....NBC’s Sid Strotz east for a sesh with the 
reNle 
eral Foods sponsors the dramatic series. 
Al Jarvis, originator of ‘Make Believe Ballroom,’ polled his KFWB 
audience on their choice of top band, singer, etc., of 1942, and for e very 
vote cast collected 10c for Children’s Hospital....KHJ-Don Lee emp! 


yees, 

led by Van Newkirk, program director, trooped down to the blood bank 

in a body. There were 29 in the lineup of bloodgivers....Voice of Fire. 

Lennen & Mitchell is lining up| St0me moves here for the first three broadcasts in February....Harry 


spot availabilities for Friends’ to- Maizlish east on a biz safari for KFWB....Abbott and Costello head for 


the other seaboard after Jan. 21 broadcast to play camps, take a bit of a 


It will be a campaign of one-min- vacation and to fit the new locale into their rouines....Jack Runyon to 
ute nightly announcements at the Washington to talk over new year plans with Latin American reps of 


Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs....‘The Second Mrs, 








Are The Texas Rangers 


RIDIN’ FOR YOUR 


BRAND? 





> Mr. Advertiser: 


An Omaha dairy, troubled with a 250,000-pound sur- 
plus of cheese, bought The Texas Rangers Tran- 
scribed Library for a 13-week campaign on WOW. 


Result: In just ten weeks, the dairy’s entire cheese 
production—surplus and all—was sold cut! Distri- 
bution in the Omaha area had mounted from 25% 


to 85%! 


The advertiser, having naturally renewed, is now 
turning the talents ‘of the Texas Rangers solely to 


milk procurement! 


The point is, The Texas Rangers Transcribed Library 
can do a similar selling job for your product. There's 


no better time to start than now. 


>> Mir. Station Manager: 


Take a look at WJZ, New York . . . KNX, Hollywood 
. WJSV, Washington . .. WENR, Chicago. Big sta- 
tions in giant markets. And subscribers to The Texas 


Rangers Transcribed Library. 


Or consider such middle-sized stations in medium- 


sized markets—KOIN, Portland . 


WROL, Chatta- 


nooga... WSYR, Syracuse... KSFO, San Francisco. 
They're cashing in with The Texas Rangers. 


And don’t forget the alert stations doing BIG things 
in small markets with this library. Stations like WMBD, 
Peoria, Ill... . KOBH, Rapid City, S. D.... WHBF, 


Rock Island. 


Ask any of dozens of smart station operators from 
coast to coast what they think of The Texas Rangers 
Transcribed Library as a sales and audience builder! 


They'll tell you plenty! 


Big-name Hollywood talent, tested and proved on network 
and screen—yours at less than the cost of untried local 
talent. Yours without personnel problems—without tempera- 
ment troubles—without draft difficulties. The Texas Rangers 
may go to war, but their music stays home—more than 300 
individual selections, including the best of every type of 


America’s favorite familiar music. 


Advertisers and station men alike who are interested in 
gathering listeners and selling goods should immediately 
write for details to George E. Halley at the address below. 


The Texas Rangers Transcribed Library 


AN ARTHUR B. CHURCH PRODUCTION 


HOTEL PICKWICK 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 





Burton,’ which has shuttled between Benton & Bowles and Young & 
Rubicam for years, now reduced to immobility. Serial has been drop sped 
by General Foods (Sanka). 


IN CHICAGO 


Russ Widoe, recently with WHFC, Cicero, now announcing at WIND..., 
John Carlson, WBBM publicist, leaves for the Army Jan. 8... .Judith 
Waller, NBC public service director, headed west to launch groundwork 
for NBC Summer Radio Institutes at Stanford and UCLA....Dick Baker, 


WJJD scat-singer and pianist, away from microphone for three more 
weeks due to painfully wrenched knee acquired in a Christmas shopping 
rush....Edward S. King, NBC director of ‘Vic and Sade,’ inducted by 
Army Jan, 2....Percy Faith, Carnation Contented musical director, and 
his family, visited the old home town, Toronto, over New Year’s....Chi- 
cago Radio Management club held its first annual Christmas party at the 
studios of WJJD and WIND, Dec. 23, attended by members and radio 
iuminaries....Chicago Herald-American has renewed its reciprocal deal 
with NBC. 
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Beginning Tenth Year as 


“MA PERKINS” 
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Season's Greetings Everybody 


From 


TRNA PHILLIPS — CARL WESTER 
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MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 


Affiliate: of 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY j 
LONDON: s “CHICAGO .-) SAN FRANTIS CO. @ OBEVERE HILLS 9s Cet Vv obaNe 








XMAS LISTENING 
WORST IN YEARS 


Latest reports of the Cc-opera. 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting sho, 
one of the sharpest fall-offs pre- 
Christmas listening in years. The 
severity of the drop was interpreted 
in agency circles as being due to the 
fact that the volume of Christmas 
shopping was greater than it was 
in 1941. 

The dip started Wednesday, Dee. 
16, and became progressively worse 
each succeeding evening, with the 
exception of Sunday, when normal 
ratings prevailed. 





Sues ts Vaid Transfer 


Of KMTR (L.A.) Stock 


Los Angeles, Jan. 3. 

Charging she was defrauded of her 
interest in radio station KMTR, Mrs, 
Gloria Dalton, former wife of the 
late broadcaster, filed suit in Su- 
perior Court to set aside transfer of 
1,000 shares of stock. Defendants are 
K. L. Banning, confidential secretary 
to Dalton, and Reed Callister, at- 
torney and _ business adviser to 
Dalton. 

Suit charges transfer of stock was 
made for a ‘wholly inadequate con- 
sideration’ and she asks the court to 
compel Banning and Callister to re- 
turn the stock to be placed in trust 
for her. Plaintiff divorced Dalton 
in 1940 and he soon after remarried. 


Zeke in Army 


Zeke Manners, urban hillbilly and 
radio personality on WNEW, N. Y,, 





is no longer on that station and ac- 
 Sording to his hotel has ‘been drafted 
jinto the Army.’ 

| The station is using Bill Wells, 
|announcer, as m. witl Manners’ 
‘sang’ has added a harmonica quartet 


| to pad out the progr: 


| Pittsburgh.—Walt Framer, special 
| events man at WWSW for years, has 
| joined WCAE announcing staff, but 
only temporarily. He replaces Bob 
| McKenna, who has switched to 
|}KDKA. McKenna was with WWSW, 
| too, before going to WCAE New 
}man on KDKA news staff is Charlie 
Earley, former local mnewspaper- 
| man. 


Salt Lake City.—KSL losses being 
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BUY BONDS 


MYRTLE VAIL 


ORIGINATOR AND STAR OF 


MYRT and MARGE 


1! Consecutive Years on CBS 











PERCY FAITH 


Management: MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 
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BEST WISHES 
Earle Ferris 


RADIO FEATURE SERVICE, INC. 
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r 
WAAT-aut OUT FOR VICTORY 





2 


Paulette Goddard 
At War Bond Rally 
(WAAT Exclusive) 






Navy Secretary Frank Knox 
Presenting Army-Navy “E” to 
Federal Shipyard (WAAT Ex- 
clusive). WAAT has carried 
18 of these awards. 


Dorothy Thompson 


Addressing Free French Dinser 


(WAAT Exclusive) 














Rear Adm. S. C. Hooper 
Awarding Army-Navy “E” 
(WAAT Exclusive) 





SR. 





Hedy La Marr 
At War Bond Rally 
(WAAT Exclusive) 


WAAT Mikes are “On The Spot” whenever 
RADIOGENIC happens in New Jer- 


sey. That’s why New Jersey.audiences turn 


first io New Jersey’s FIRST STATION, 
* Let us tell you more. WAA' 


970 KCS 


anything 


Executive Offices 
15 Hill St. 
Newark, N. J. 
































ase 


Puest appearance of ine al 
iram: ritic of Chi’s Herald-Exam- 
( { ) \ t the ety 
Apparently k1 (or apparena 
t ed out n full force at the 
> | ll WBBM studios to sit in judgmei 
; F i nio 1 que, The 


Anyway, Ben Bernie 
And Ashton Stevens 
Got Plenty Attention 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 


They're still tallying the 


returns 
nere On the widespread effects oj 
F ; : 
> ! vens e br} Ne De O 

, > 

) he Ben Bernie broadcast Dec. 18 
‘ar . ) 
VV el ( ide ou 


RADIO DIRECTOR 1 CBS vp, Leslie Atlass. St 


Marschalk & Pratt Agency i “peene age oon gi : 


use 


uuble the coin by sculpting busts 
the sand: Fred Allen called it 
masterpiece in which Stevens scaled 
musical heights for the first time in 
offkey career: Groucho Marx 
called it the worst blow since Pearl 
Harbor: Jack Benny offered him 10 
weeks with the Benny Minstrels. 
Likewise, congratulations poured in 
from Lionel Barrymore, W. C. Fields, 
Gene Fowler and a host of others 


Lava’s Spot Skeds 

Lava Soap (Proctor & Gamble) 
has set two starting dates for its 
new spot campaign. One group of 
stations will tee of Jan. 17, while 
the second group will get the blurbs 
going Feb. 7. The schedule calls for 
12 chainbreaks a week. 























Biow is the agency 
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LL 








to 


be part of 


show business 


war effort 


125 Weeks at the 


5100 Club 





DANNY 
THOMAS 








Blue Network Every Saturday 
Night at 9 p.m. Central War 


Direction 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


LEO SALKIN | 


Time 





























| DEL PARKER 


Star Discovery of 1942 


Savs: 


4 THANK YOUS 
IN DETROIT 


1. BRASS RAIL 
52nd Consecutive Week 
2. MICHIGAN THEATRI 
3 Triumphant Return 
Engagements 
3.CKLW 
Two 15-Minute Shots Weekly 
1wwi 


Saturday Rhythm Matinee 
Personal Direction and Management 


PHIL BRESTOFF 
Statler Hotel Detroit, Mich. 
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On this my thirteenth year 
as a 
VARIETY columnist 
| wish everybody 
A Happy New Year 


(Without any ceiling) 


SEZ 


JOE LAURIE, JR. 


And an especial one to my pals on the 'CAN YOU TOP THIS PROGRAM?'—SENATOR FORD, HARRY HERSHFIELD, 
PETER DONALD and ROGER BOWER. One of the grandest and happiest associations | have ever had in show business. 


























greelings 


fred allen 


portland hotta 


x kK kk * 


texaco star theatre 
wabc—sundays 


9:30 p.m. ewt 





























Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


Sincerest thanks to 





the manager and staff of each of the 
Theatres in which ihe Dr. I. Q. radio 
show has played for their splendid co- 
operation in making the Show a suc- 
cess, and in further strengthening the 


bond between the Theatre and Radio. 


Grant Advertising, Ince. 


Chicago ® Dallas © New York @® Monterrey @ Mexico City 
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DEAR WILLIE: 


Four weeks ago this man paid $390.00 for the WOR time to talk 





to people with. He talked about a (ugh!) book on taxes. 


What happened? Dear Willie! Why, 12 brief WOR announcements 


sold $1,000.00 worth of the book on taxes. And the orders are still 


coming in.. 


AMPLIFYING NOTE—the orders came from all over. From the majority of the 16 great, war-active 
cities, WOR cuvers; i.e., New Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Trenton, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; 
Allentown, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, N. Y.; Jersey City, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Camden, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Reading, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Waterbury, Conn.; Hartford, Conn. 





member of the mutual broadcasting system 





—that power-full station at 1440 Broadway, in New York 


our address is— 





P.S. People who prefer to use the telephone can get us pronto by calling PE 6-8600 





on 
— 
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High Potential Audience - - Low (o+t 
A POWERFUL INFLUENCE OVER A $793,798,000 BUYING POWER 


No New England Campaign Is Complete Without Effective Coverage of This Rich 
Concentrated High-Spot New Engle -d Market 


PROVIDENCE TRADING AREA RANKS: 
* $2nd in Population! * 32nd in Total Income * 9h in Income Per Family 
Effective Buying Income — $793,798,000! 
* 84.59% Better Than 1940! * 39% Greater Than National Average! 
For More Listeners Per Dollar. For Intensive Coverage of a Concentrated Market. 


Foi Sending Your Sales Message to 293,000 Radio tomes Where 
There's $793,798,000 To Spend 


Guy Wi? € ik 


where the popular programs of the BLUE NETWORK ride high on a wave of popularity 


MARKET DATA COPYRIGHTED SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER OCTOBER | 0, 1942 
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National Representatives: HEADLEY-REED COMPANY *3=”" YORE, CHICAGO. DerRom 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


On Your 37th Anniversary 


from 


GERTRUDE 


BERG 


and Her Beloved Perennials 


“THE GOLDBERGS” 


First of radio’s script serials, 


which 


has just celebrated its 13th Anniversary 


Sponsored by 


1 


PROCTER & GAMBLE for “DUZ” 


CBS Network - - .- Mondays thru Fridays 


1:45-2:00 P. M., E.W.T.—CBS 
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JACK BENNY 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 








Management 


A. & S. LYONS 


Ince. 
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NBC’s 
Parade of Stars 


makes this the No. 1 station 


with Intermountain listeners 
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tional Defense in their fine 





DAVE 
BACAL 


RADIO ORGANIST 
a 
CONSOLE 
HAMMOND 
NOVACHORD 
i) 

Musical Directer 


“LONE JOURNEY” 
For Dreft 


At the Novachord on 
Hi SERENADE” 


Am pro: : to be a part of 
the Amusement and Recre- 
ation Divi-ion of the Chi- 


war e “ffort. 
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“IT'S POSSIBLE" 








| CONGRATULATIONS "VARIETY". 
YOU LIVE TO BE A HUNDRED. 


| HOPE 























BUY WAR BONDS... 





OLYN 
LANDICK 


‘The Hackensack Gossip’ 


On The 


KATE SMITH HOUR 
t 


JELLO 
CBS 
Viateriai by AL GAR 
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Per. Rep.: MARK LEDDY 
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Canadian Curtsy 


Government Makes Good Use of Its Show 
People Now in Service 


By PAUL GORMLEY 


Ottawa, Jan. 3. 

Canada’s fourth wartime Christmas sees the Army, Navy 
and Air Force finally recognizing and making use of its ex- 
show biz personnel. With hefty lists of former stage, screen 
and radio names, the three forces are seen as able to com- 
bine common sense and showmanship and make them count 
heavily not only in entertainment for the troops here and 
overseas, but in raising funds for vital comforts for the boys, 
particularly those aboard ships in the frigid North Atlantic, 
and for valuable publicity in aid of recruiting. 

Roval Canadian Air Force has the jump on the other 
two services, with 54 bands already playing from coast to 
coast, supported by choral groups, dance bands and variety 
acts branching from the bands themselves, a large propor- 
tion of the musicians and singers being former names. 

The Army recently radio-previewed a section of what will 
be the counterpart of ‘This Is the Army,’ calling it ‘The 
Army Show.’ Lieut. Colonel James Mess, deputy adjutant 
general under whose branch comes the ‘Show,’ combed the 
camps for boys and girls, and then-reached into the civilians 
for experienced management, putting the civvies into uni- 
form and clapping commissions on most of them. 

The Royal Canadian Navy, which so far has no need for 
recruiting drives or publicity, has something big in the way 
of fund-raising coming up, but right now Commander J. P. 
Connolly, in charge of the entertainment department, ‘has 
nothing to release. The Navy needs cash to provide the 
sailors with warm clothing and lots of other things land and 
air fighters don’t need. Classy, well produced shows will 
provide that cash, and Cmdr. Connolly knows it. 

) Massey Will Perform Occasionally | 





As for names: standout right now is Raymond Massey, a 
major in the adjutant general’s branch who wants to fight, 
not act. but will walk on now and then when he’s convinced 
the service will benefit by it. John Farrow is a lieutenant 
commander in the RCN, Phillips Holmes joined the RCAF 
at the bottom rung and started climbing, but was killed in a 
plane crash. 

Those are a few on the records. here are others. Squad- 
ron Leader Norman Gilchrist heads the RCAF musical or- 
ganization and is now rounding up a variety show which, if 
his ideas work out, will jam the joints wherever it plays. 
He has nearly 2,000 musicians to draw from, most of them 
professionals, and with a woman's division in the RCAF he 
can dig up all kinds of chorus lines, singers, probably com- 
plete acts. One-time concert pianist Gilchrist has his band 
school at the Ottawa Air Station with a class of 200 (includ- 
ing the Central Band of nearly 100).. Across country, former 
members of name bands are dotted as thick as a two-week 
beard Nick Russo, former Glen Gray trumpet; Armand 
Weisbord, violinist in the Brussels symphony; Johnnie Niosi 
drummed with brother Bert in Toronto; Hyman Goodman, 
violinist with Percy Faith, Sir Thomas Beecham, Kostela- 
netz: Will Kostenuk, sax and clarinet with Mitchell Ayres; 
I. A. Brunel, trumpet with Whiteman; Neil Chotem, piano 
soloist with Canadian Broadcasting Corp. for eight years; 
J. Neilson, viola with Ray Noble and Toronto symphony; F. 
Sullivan, clarinet and sax with Sousa; Sid Saunders, trom- 
bone with Bunny Berigan. E. A. Kirkwood is bandmaster 
of the Central Band, being formerly with road shows, stock 
and both silent and sound pictures. 


; Others Doing Their Bit 

Robert Donnell arranges. Ishbel Mutch, CBC singer for 
years, is already doing her stage bit for the air force, as is 
Wishart Campbell, who handles the choral groups (men and 
women). Musn’t forget Buss Estes, who was with Goodman 
as first trumpet. 

‘The Army Show’ has a cast of 80 at this writing, hand- 
picked, and will add before it opens shortly. Includes 32- 
piece pit and stage band, 16-voice mixed chorus, is mostly 
musical but uses blackouts and crisp comedy lines. Guided 
by Jack Arthur, vet stage performer. Before becoming head 
man in the Army’s theatricals he was general manager for 
Famous Players-Canadian, working up from manager of a 
Toronto house to managing most FP-C houses across the 





Dominion. It was Arthur who brought Canada its first 
symphony orchestra in a picture house pit, and, later, as 
times changed, musical comedy, precision lines and tap 
routines 
Victor George, ‘Show’s’ g.n is a vet radio man. Ran 

own producing firm for years and was station manager anc 
director since 1924, arranging the first two-way trans-At- 
lantic broadcasts Rai Purdy, another air vet, handle: 
‘Show's’ stage side Geoffrey Waddington, who has handled 
music for the best CBS shows, is doing the same for the 
‘Show,’ his 32-piece band including 15 for pop tunes when 
called for Lisa Lineaweaver, Syracuse girl who joined the 


Canadian Women’s Army Corps last September, handles the 
femme lines, which include Raymonde Maranda, canary and 
comedy. Jimmy Shields, Johnny Wayne, Allen McFee and 
George Schuster are ex-pros in cast, which drills for the 
army in the mornings and for the ‘Show’ in the afternoons 
every day. William Wren, former Timmins editor, is train- 
ing officer. 








j Classifying Stages 





With the stages in camps varying uncomfortably in size, 
‘Army Show’ will get around it by having advance man 
signal ‘Red,’ ‘White’ or ‘Blue’ when he dates. Red means 
bring on the whole show, white signals cut it down and blue 
will produce the ‘Show’ in its smallest form. Not three 
separate units, but three sizes. Cast gets army pay and is 
subject to all discipline, which makes it gravy for the boys 
in charge. After trying the camps, all of them, in Canada, 
‘Show’ management will know how the public feels and, if 
it feels right, production will hit stages in cities warranting 
the chance. Then overseas for the guys and gals on the 
front. 

As for the Navy, professionals are in the minimum, 
so any entertainment means a tieup with civilians. What 


That’s the Highlight of Momentous 


Year in Australia’s History 


Of Film Business 


By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney, Dec. 1. 

The Yanks came in 1942 and highlighted a year in Aussie 
history. Cinemas went to town with Yankee films and 
copped grosses far beyond all expectations in a year fraught 
with major wartime highlights. 

Despite Jap bombings of Darwin and submarine attacks on 
Sydney, not one film theatre closed its doors in the year 
just concluded. So great was the cinema biz pressure in 
*42 that many legit houses quickly swung to a film policy 
when General MacArthur’s men commenced !ookseeing for 
entertainment before going to action stations. For all pic- 
ture theatres it has been four-a-day to turnaway trade. 
The year ahead should span equally as well if the Japs 
are kept in their own backyard. 

Just after Pearl] Harbor, and with the coming of ’42, 
Aussie showmen feared that the Pacific would be tied up 
by the Japs and film supplies erased, with cinemas forced to 
close because of lack of product. However, the headache 
didn’t eventuate, for pix began to run lengthy spans, any- 
where from six to 20 weeks. Then, with the Allied Navy 
taking care of the Japs in the Pacific area, product started 
flowing in from the U. S. to rebuild distribs’ stocks. Through- 
out 42 cinemas continued playing a dual policy, popular 
with patrons and one likely to stick in the coming year. 

Experienced showmen admit that the product shipped from 
the U. S. during ‘42 was the strongest to hit local screens, 
one of the reasons, showmen aver, why such long runs were 
achieved and the product position taken care of. 

Local entertainment moguls agree that the Yanks spent 
plenty here during the year. This covers everything from 
cinemas to cabarets. The Yanks are more highly-paid than 
any other Allied soldier, hence they mostly go in for a 
good time when on liberty. Clicking boxoffices tell their 
own story when the Yanks come to town. 

From Sydney to Darwin—and that covers a pretty big 
area—Uncle Sam's boys leave their dollars right behind 
them when they return to camp. 

Comedy Pix Sure B. O. | 
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The old-fashioned belly laugh brought plenty of coin to 
local boxoffices, with Abbott and Costello the price faves 
with payees. Bob Hope, too, maintained a nifty b.o. tempo. 

This ‘Variety’ mugg got around quite a lot during the 
past year, mixing with Yankees and home munition toilers. 
General impression gotten was that both the fighting men 
and factory workers yenned for laughs to offset the prob- 
lems of war. Hollywood did a pretty good job by producing 
films that offered more laughs than tears. 

John Dedman, Minister for War Organization of Industry, 
told newspapermen that governmental legislation would not 
be introduced for the rationalization of the cinema industry. 
Dedman said, ‘I can scarcely conceive of any industry doing 
so much for so many people with so little manpower.’ 

Volunteer enlistments from the cinema industry have 
been amazing Hoyts, operated under the leadership of 
Ernest Turnbull, found it necessary to introduce femme man- 
agers into 20 out of 40 Melbourne nabe theatres. This figure 
will no doubt increase as the new year paces. All major 
and minor cinema loops are working under manpower short- 
age, which also goes for the distribs. 

Such cinema leaders as Norman B. Rydge, Greater Union 
Theatres: Ernest Turnbull, Hoyts: Dan Carroll, Carroll-Mus- 


grave, toiled tremendously hard to keep governmental inter- 


ference from the industry. That they have been successful 
is proved by Dedman’s statement. They have the same plans 
for °43. 


G.U.T., Hoyts, Carroll-Musgrave, and other loops placed 
their theatres without hindrance at the disposal of the 
Government. In the propaganda setup, over 3,000,000 feet of 
film hit the local screens; war loan campaigns were pushed 
to the hilt in every cinema; special shows were always 
arranged. 





New Entertainment Tax ~ | 
Institution of a new Entertainment Tax towards end of 
’42 concerned cinema operators somewhat as to whether 
public would pay additional coin for entertainment. There 
v Government hopes to raise $12,000,000 a 
year by the new tax. 


hh] 
as no trouoie 


Majority of ace cinemas operate on scale starting from one 
ling ‘(morning shows) and swinging to | 
ignts for top priced Seats Formerly there was no tax o1 

hat shilling rate Ow payees will have to come through 


an extra threepence, while on the higher priced seats 


e tax rate will be one shilling and tenpence. 

Legit and vaude-shows are operating on a slightly lowe 
ax le overnment agreeing to tl because of employ- 
ment of live performers. Cabarets playing thoor shows for 

ipper patrons come under the tax. Government has set 
the price for meals as from three to four shillings on an 


austerity setup. Night clubs going for a higher food rate, 
and playing floor shows, will also come under the tax, idea 
being to offset any move to charge prices above those gov- 
ernment-fixed. 

The most outstanding event, however, and one always to 
be remembered in Aussie history, was the coming of the 
Yanks in '42. 


Cmdr. Connolly has in mind is not known, but it’s definitely 
big. 

There are a few other angles, such as the radio produc- 
tions of the Army, ‘Comrades in Arms,’ in which the three 
forces get a play of 15 minutes each, and ‘Badge of Honor,’ 
sustaining show dramatizing the story of the various badges, 
medals, decorations and their stories. Both CBC. Captain 
Dick Diespecker, former CBC scripter and producer of Van- 
couver, handies the Army radio end practically alone. Andy 
McDermott of the RCAF is air tender for the fliers, being 
helped by Fletcher Markle, 21-year-old writer from Van- 
couver, who has had more than 50 scripts aired already and 
is a radio name here. The Navy has, as script man, William 
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Boxoffice Tells Story 


Merit Alone Can Settle War Vs. Escapist 
Films Controversy 





By MICHAEL BALCON 


—_——___— 


London, Dec. 15. 

It is difficult to understand why war firms vs. escapist en. 
tertainment should have became such a controversy in our 
industry. What has started it all? Has the public boycotteq 
war films? Our returns say not. Have the critics damned 
them? Only if they deserved to be damned as films: equally 
they have praised to the sky good war films. Is it exhibitor 
resistance? With all due respect to the many individual 
first-class brains in that side of the industry, I have always 
believed exhibitors to be the most reactionary of all film 
people. How wrong was the poet who wrote: 

‘The young things who frequent picture palaces, 
Have no use for this psycho-analysis 

And although Dr. Freud 

Is distinctly annoyed 

They still cling to their long standing jallacies’ 

It never has been the fault of the young things who fre- 
quent picture palaces; they have had to lump what entertain. 
ment has been provided for them. But how the exhibitors 
have tried to cling to their long standing fallacies! If they 
had had their way, we would still be not a step advanced 
beyond ‘The Great Train Robbery.’ That was a great suc- 
cess; SO make it again, and again. Such and such a film with 
a boxing background was a flop; so the exhibitor edict goes 
forth: ‘no more boxing films.’ In this limited fashion the 
average exhibitor looks ahead for his wares. But, Mr. 
Exhibitor, there is more to this film-producing business than 
what was in the till last week. It isn’t that simple. 
| Satisfy The Customers : | 

Now I don’t want to be pretentious about this business of 
making films. It is an industry like any other industry: the 
customer has to be pleased and the shareholder has to be 
satisfied. But the film producer’s responsibilities go beyond 
that. He has in his hands a powerful weapon of social in- 
fluence—a channel of national expression equal to, if not 
more influential than, the radio and the press. Let the 
most popular film stars adopt a certain hair style or a certain 
Style of dress; by the time the films are generally released 
these are the styles general to that time. Let Gary 
invent a word, and ‘pixilated’ becomes common usage 








Cooper 


in the 
x li ‘ vive . P 
English language. In peacetime the influence of the cinema 
is something that no responsible producer can forget: how 


much greater is his responsibility as a citizen when he is 
faced with the problems of film making in wartime? 


a Films’ Inevitable Progress a | 

My own feeling in the matter is quite clearly defined: I 
say that the film industry can no more declare itself out of 
the atmosphere prevailing than can any normal citizen ig- 
nore the war. What does that mean? It means that the 
changing face of the war will from time to time stimulate 
the creative side of the industry to record events in its own 
medium. In my opinion you can no more avoid that than 
you can expect all films to be produced in future to be pe- 
riod films. The present day must intrude on the screen— 
and with it the war. 


Therefore there is no question as to whether war films 
should be produced or not. They will be. You will never 
stop film producers making them, as and when they nat- 
urally suggest themselves. That is inherent in the very 
nature of film production, quite apart from the fact that I 
believe it is the bounden duty of the cinema concern 
itself with the war. As a producer I should not have a clear 
conscience in asking for Board of Trade protection and Min- 
istry of. Labor personnel deferments jist to make a series 
of escapist films and nothing else. 

More Cooperation Necessary ee 

What Ibelieve to be the root of the trouble is the lack of 
rationalization in the industry. What threatens the normal 
success of war films is the lack of cooperation among pro- 
ducers. Clearly the point of surfeit can be easily reached by 
an industry which so far, in this country at any rate, has 
consistently refused to be governed by an all-over plan. I 
may be stimulated to make a film about (say) the story of 
Malta in this war. Twelve other producers may feel stimu- 
lated by the very same subject and there is no machinery 
to prevent them all making a film about Malta within the 
Same six months. That seems to me the only relevant point 
in the war films vs . 


escapist films controversy: remove that 
{¥ 


difficulty, institute a committee to decide prioriti and t 
organize production on a national basis (this doe not mean 
the nationalization of the industry) and vou will ave no 


trouble. 


But indeed the controversy can be 


otherwise reducea to 
absurdity. It is the inescapable fact that a war fil: that 
also first rate entertainment will always clean up at the 


boxoffice. So will an escapist film of the same cates 
So will both war film and escapist film flop if both are bad 
films. So where are we? 

If a rule can be made to govern the type of film to be 
made in any particular time (and, believe me, it cannot) 
let us lay down the rule that only films are allowed to be 
made that are guaranteed to be great entertainment. If 
that were possible, such controversies would cease. But 
I'm afraid there would be a shortage of product even more 
acute than there is now. 


Strange, probably best known CBC writer, whose dramas, 
when properly produced (and they nearly always were), hit 
Canuck listeners with a direct smash. ; 

From backstage in these three forces will come more 
names who are hiding under training courses and hard work 
at the biz of learning to knock Hitier and Hirohito dizzy. 
Most of the lads and lassies are in there punching, and will 
give their time on the stage only because it’s what the boss 
want's and what their pals need. Training in the three forces 
is no cinch, and it takes up most of the day, every day. 
Rehearsals are nice, but not to a guy who has been used to 
punching a machine gun or trotting over Commando train:ng 
routines, 
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LET’S DISCOUNT OUR PREJUDICES! 


1942 Amity Between John Bull and Uncle Sam Was 
A Grand Picture—But Not As Acted 





On London’s Film Row 








London, Dec. 15. 

John Bull and Uncle Sam standing shoulder to shoulder 
to win the war and establish peace throughout the world 
for all time! Anglo-American amity the key to the future 
of civilization! 

Anybody deny that’s a grand picture? Anybody deny that 
in every field and every industry where the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations have points of contact and bonds of 
close association there should be fertile soil for establishing 
that amity and making the seed grow into a flourishing 
plant? 

Where’s an industry in which Britain and the United 
States are more closely linked than the motion picture busi- 
ness? Where is there greater opportunity to tell the mes- 
sage to the whole world and set an example of how sym- 
pathetic cooperation can make a brighter future? Show 
business has been handed its chance on a silver platter. 

And dropped it! 

Instead of accord and the mutual rolling back of shirt- 
sleeves to go into action together, the English and American 
interests have almost throughout the entirety of 1942 been 
at each other’s throats. For a whole year, practically since 
Pearl Harbor, the motion picture sector of the United King- 
dom, instead of being a peace conference, has been a battle- 
-field. If Sir Alexander Korda insists on filming ‘War and 
Peace,’ he could get all his location shots for the first part 
of that epic right here in Wardour Street. What an example 
to the world! 











NO TIME FOR RECRIMINATION 

Now this is no period for recrimination. At this writing, 
Old Glory and the Union Jack are proudly waving side by 
side on vast new battlefields. Tommies and Doughboys are 
a-march elbow to elbow in a vast offensive to slip the 
Austrian paperhanger and Hirohito mickeys and put an end 
io fascism for all time. It is the moment, therefore, for 
cementing relationships and for taking stock of what our 
two countries have in common and how they can forge ever 
stronger bonds of amity and goodwill. It is the moment 
for appealing to the foresight of the representatives of both 
nations, so that they can work together in harmony and 
build for the future—for peace. 

Let’s discount our prejudices. The British are great guvs 
and have done a swell job; the Americans think thev aren't 
slouches either. But neither of them holds all the cards; 
they've got to be a team and sacrifice selfish intérests, That’s 
the lesson the film business has got to learn. 

The year 1942 had better be forgotten, but before that the 
dismal story of its jealousies and bicker.ngs must be given 
a last once-over, if only for the sake of pointing the moral 
that they’ve got the wrong slant and that winning the war 
won't bring them any good unless they first win the war 
against themselves. 

EXHIBS AND 20th-FOX FEUD 


The worst thing that happened last year was the bitter 
feud between the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association and 
20th Century-Fox. 

It’s strange to consider that what brought this about were 
not fears for the security of either side—but a wave of pros- 
perity the like of which the industry has seldom seen, and 
which was a very different story from 
had anticipated from the earliest stages of the second world 
war right through the blitz on Britain and into the middle 
of 1941. After that tempestuous interval, boxoffice business 
at the motion picture theatres soared to unheard of heights; 
exhibitors had so much cash in the bank they hardly knew 
what to do with it—until the Government stepped in and 
claimed Excess Profits taxes. 

Only the major distributors failed to share in the results 
of the colossal grosses being piled up, due to the greater part 
of their revenues being frozen by Treasury order. That the 
latest deal announced in Washington at last permits them 
to return the whole of their accumulated funds up to last 
October does not affect the argument that the Americans 
were in the galling situation of watching others cash in on 
a boom which, even though they were drawing higher shares 
of the b.o. take, was giving them no advantage. 





what to a man they 


ae EXHIBS SUSPICIOUS 


; 


Yet, when they endeavored to correct the 


balance e 
CEA was upon them like a pack of wolves Th. exhibs ap- 
peared desperately afraid of being exploited; every legil- 


mate teasure adopted by the distribs was viewed as a 
Squeeze, and suspicion and antagonism grew steadily unt 
when 20th-Fox made the tactical error of openly announcing 
a policy which, in effect, had been operated for years by 
other majors, notably Metro, they drew on them the con- 
certed fire of all sections of the theatre interests 
them the three leading circuits, Associated British Pictures 
Corp., Gaumont-ritish and Odeon. 

Superficially, the declared war of the CEA developed from 
a piddiing dispute, which had dragged on for months, over 
whether the majors should continue to rent product for one- 
day bookings on Sundays. Such deals are contrary to nor- 
mal practice in the U. K., where programs are hired for 
three or six days, with little or no business in the one or two- 
day market. What made Sunday hirings even more irregular 
by recognized trade standards was that most deals were con- 
tracted on a flat basis as against percentage for the majority 
of weekday dates. Mingled irrelevantly with the same issue 
that sprang from the situation was the question of whether 
theatres should be permitted to book revivals for their week- 
end playdates, as this might adversely react on the patrons 
in the final analysis. 

So much heat developed that the Kinematograph Renters 
Society, representing all the distributors, British and Ameri- 
Can, called on the CEA for a conference. A meeting could 
have done no harm, possibly would have settled most of the 
misunderstandings, but the exhibs straightaway adopted a high 


among 








By JOSHUA LOWE 


and mighty line and threw out the request with a published 
statement which, to American ears, had all the subtlety and 
charm of a Bronx cheer. Such a confab, they said, would 
serve no useful purpose. 

TACTICAL ERROR BY CEA 

It could hardly be claimed such action revealed great tact 
by the CEA, which, feeling it had the KRS behind the eight- 
ball by virtue of the currency restrictions and the fact the 
cash customers had given up shopping for their entertain- 
ment and would pack into the theatres regardless of the 
program, obviously saw an opportunity to hit back for many 
real or fancied grievances of former years. This was their 
error, as they wholly overlooked the broader issue which 
called for all-round collaboration of every organization 
operating within the U. K. to help win the war. The situa- 
tion need never have developed. 

The net effect was to fan the distrust of the distribs by the 
theatre men, and vice versa. The two great trade organiza- 
tions drew farther apart. There was another bone of con- 
tention, also, from which the CEA was seeking to derive 
political capital. This was the activity of the KRS in striv- 
ing to draw its members into line on a general ‘policy of 
booking by percentage only to all theatres other than small 
halls with a weekly b.o. gross not exceeding, say, $250. No 
such low limit had, in point of fact, been established, and it 
was curious that, when the exhibs and 20th-Fox finally came 
to terms on their dispute in October, such a figure was put 
down in black and white for the first time—with the full 
agreement of the CEA. ; 

In that particular agreement, it may well be noted, the 
Association for the first time gave open recognition to the 
grading of programs by the renters, in endorsing the right of 
20th-Fox to decide for itself which pictures should be sold 
On percentage terms only and which might be released at 
agreed flat prices. The right of the distributors, too, to con- 
duct their major trading by the former method was no less 
freely acknowledged, the Association thereby yielding 
virtually the whole ground it had so fiercely contested for 
many months 








Could there be any clearer proof that, with better under- 
standing and spirit in the first instance, the whole flare-up 
might have been avoided and a breach of cordiality between 
British and American interests prevented? 

BITTER BUT COCKEYED 

The whole situation was cockeyed. This was the reason: 
for montrk~ the distribs’ Society had been mulling at closed 
meetings question of certain theatre groups (not the 
major circuits) which demanded to book at flat prices and 
resisted attempts by a majority of distribs to force them into 
hiring on percentage. KRS was unable to get unity because 
several of its members declared their intention of taking flat 
terms from the theatres—and leader among these was 20th, 
which was later to be embattled with the CEA on a policy 
which they themselves had disregarded. The latter associa- 
tion had throughout championed the minor circuits, and in 
this way had worked up more bad blood with the distribs. 

In a brvuad review of events of the year, it seems indeed 
that the exhibs were out of sympathy with the Americans on 
all counts, and were smart to seek an advantage from them, 
actuated solely by politi 


ical considerations and the possibility 





of getting the edge on the distribs for a long term period. 
They do not appear to have been eager to cooperate, but 

tead to force quarrels at every stage It has to be ad- 
mitted that on occasions the U. S. distribs played into their 
hands, but, had an essential spirit of amity been present, 


the exhibs would have offered a helping hand. 
As an example, both parties were invited by the Army 
to nominate representatives on a War Office Com- 
mittee formed as a 


authoritie 
liaison body between the industry and 
the British troops on all film matters. The CEA had been 
fortunate in contriving that one of its nominees should be- 
come permanent head of the committee, with the title of 
Director of Army Kinematography. The KRS, which had 
other views on the appointment, sulkily refused to play ball 
representatives at all, the result being 
organization 

ANOTHER EXPLOSION AVOIDED 


+ + ] 


Had it not been too palpable a scandal 


and nominated no 


they have no voice in the 


a further explosion 








W on T ? 
Reporter egged ¢ W: igtor ( e€ be 
d Latin footlights a chance to reall) et across 

much discussed better hemisphere understanding, plans 


are now believed to be under way for a hemisphere 
conference of playwrights, agents and authors’ societies. 
Idea would be to knock down many of the chief hurdles 
preventing production of Broadway plays south of the 
border while at the same time opening the eyes of 
North American producers to legit possibilities in Latin 
capitals. 

To date inter-American production has been mainly a 
ne-way affair, with South Americans using many trans- 
lations of imported works while few of their efforts get 
to play elsewhere. Axis powers, long conscious of 
opportunities offered by the stage 
ideology. have for some time made scripts and produc- 
tion rights available with the result that even now there 
are four or five European drama 
in Buenos Aires for every one that calls 


nei 


+ 


lo get across 


or comedies put on 


Manhattan 


home. This, despite the fact that there’s claimed to be 
a potential market in B. A. second only to Broadway and 


London's West End. 


Early in the war an agreement had been beaten out between 
the CEA and the Government so that, while the exhibs 
would not prevent films being shipped to remoter camps, 
the Army would not permit such shows to be screened 
where normal theatre facilities were available within two 
miles. It was an agreement at which nobody kicked, be- 
cause quite obviously the theatres had a legitimate right to 
trade from the armed forces in exactly the same manner as 
the saloons and the candy or tobacco stores. On the other 
hand. the industry would not deny that, where Army units 
were entitled to some sympathetic concession, 

were out of range of the public entertainments, the men 

This scheme worked satisfactorily but for occasional 
squawks, but became complicated when the first U. S. sol- 
diers reached the U. K. and, at the gift of the American 
majors, operating from the United States, were serviced 
with new films and in some instances with preduct which 
had yet to reach the open market in Britain. The distrib 
exchanges in the territory were powerless to intervene, nor 
naturally did they wish to do so, and a position which was 
nobody’s fault arose where the two-mile limit was being 
flouted and the general agreement endangered. The British 
Army, too, was embarrassed because there seemed to be 
some discrimination between its men and those of its new 
ally. 

The trade was sympathetic, and a suggestion first raised 
at the KRS was that the >dar be lifted for all military units 
and better programs be offered to the camps. It was a 
suggestion which came from the hearts of its sponsors rather 
than their heads, but even here, instead of being quickly 
settled by friendly discussion, set up a new dispute. Fortu- 
nately, both parties eventually realized they would harm 
themselves, and the war effort, by making the troops a 
victim, and on this occasion they did come together in time 
to reach a compromise. 

The quarrel with 20th-Fox, which came as the culminating 
incident in a year of bickering, was a far more serious affair, 
and threatened to produce more bitterness than the slashing 
campaign waged by the CEA two years before against Metro 
over the selling of ‘Gone With the Wind.’ It forced an open 
breach between the Association and the company, a direct 
attack on the latter’s interest in Movietone News and March 
of Time and a personal antagonism with Laudy Lawrence. 
From the exhibitor side it was made an issue of whether 
they would accept definite conditions from a distributor 
relating first to one-day bookings and secondly to methods of 
selling product generally. 





COST 20TH-FOX $750,000 ! 
Outcome of that battle is recent history. Nobody benefited. 
The 20th-Fox company lost some business on the newsreel 
estimated at $750,000 and was handicapped i1 launching 
March of Time, which it had just taken over from RKO- 
Radio. It was indeed forced to ask terms from the As- 
sociation, but the latter, while winning a victory as regards 
Sunday programs, was forced to adjust its attitude as re- 
gards normal selling practice so as to admit methods which, 
though they were known to exist, it had never openly ac- 
knowledged and had in fact resisted. 


But if, on first sight, the dispute seemed an open and shut 
booking war, there were other more sinister interpretations 
placed on it through the intervention of the circuits. ABPC, 
G-B and Odeon solidly into the battle in support of 
the CEA, as they had done over the earlier quarrel the As- 
sociation had with the Society when it first moved to change 
the practice of booking Sunday programs. Perhaps it was 
natural, but the whisperers construed a deeper objective 
deducing this as a planned move by the theatre chair to 


came 


dominate the entire market and call the tune to which the 
distributors would henceforth be obliged to dance 

[The way of it, they argued, was this: Gaumont-British and 
Odeon had drawn very close together since J. Arthur Rank, 
now head of both companies as well as of Denham and Pine- 
wood studios and the C. M. Woolf renting organization, Gen- 


eral Fil Distributors, threw his vast fortune into these 
various concer! Rank had initiated meetings with Asso- 
ciated British to frame common policies, and more recently 
ad nterest in the latter circuit when he talked it 
nto a deal to hand ove to him 250.000 non-votin shares 
Metro; and Bradford Trust, the financing house con- 
tre G-B he d bought the ole of the 
Ostrer Brothe to e him mastery of the circuit Un- 
onfirm<¢ o still dickering for a share 
ABPC, in spite of the Warner buy, which would have the 
effect of for a t monopoly block of over 1,000 thea- 
tre t! vnict e couid dominate the entire market 
F ¢ relief e ‘Cit (London’s Wall St.) and else- 
where credited Rank th the purpose of seeking control 
of the 49°% voting share in M. & B. still held at this writing 
by 20th Century-Fox and Metro. Just how the experts saw 


him manipulating the battle with the first-named company 


in order to wrest those shares from it does not appear clear, 
but that was the assumption certain of them drew. 
: FEAR OCTOPUS CONTROL [ 





In this connection, many sections of the industry here are 
apprehensive of an octopus control emerging from the 
maneuvers of the Rank interests, which they fear may gain 
sufficient power to dictate the entire course of the business. 
Such a development clearly would challenge the major dis- 
ibutors, and at this time does not make for stability and 
e accord so essential if the industry is to be geared to an 
all-out war effort. It may in fairness be asserted that the 
intervention of Rank has had some benefits to the industry 
1 gearing the two circuits, of which he holds control, and 
in developing the potential of Denham, which today is more 
active in production than at any time since the war. 

Should such a challenge develop, obviously there would 
be powerful resistance, particularly from the Americans, and 
the results of such a contest are not easy to foresee 
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In the Third Year of War, British Film 
Stocks Vigorous and Paying Dividends 


By FRANK TILLEY 
London, Dec. 15 

The upward trend over the last year in the resources and prospects 
of the nation in the third year of war is strangely and satisfyingly re-| 
flected in the condition of the film stock markets. Before reviewing the | 
financial history of the past 12 months, just look at this comparative list | 
of prices. The pound is figured at $4, and the prices are those current at} 
the first week in November in both years. 


1941 1942 Rise 
African Theatres, common. nae hate $7.90 $11.65 $3.75 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., $1 common...... 1.50 2.65 1.15 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., 6% pref...... 3.75 4.40 65 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. Corp., 5° debs... 392.00 410.00 18.00 
Assoc. Prov. Pic. Houses, common.......... 1.65 3.35 1.70 
British & Dominions..........--....- Ree 10 .60 50 
British Lion, pref. common......... 1.20 1.70 50 
Capital & Prov. News Th...........- 15 80 65 
Gaumont-British, common..........-. idee 90 2.55 1.65 
Gaumont-British, A common........ a 45 1.20 15 
y2umont-British, 542% Ist pref..... i 2.55 3.65 1.10 
Gaumont-British, 442% new debs........... 330.00 386.00 56.00 
General Theatres, pref............c00 ideas 90 2.00 1.10 
General Theatres, 642%, Ist mort. debs...... 318.00 386.00 68.00 
SR TE, Gc sias desc ct ee cece sensetere 1242 15 02% 
Tussands, pref. cOMMON............++++:5: ‘ .60 1.70 1.10 
Moss Empires, COMMIMOM. .... 2... cc sseccccess 3.65 5.45 1.80 
Moss Empires, cum. pref..........--ceesses 3.20 3.85 65 
eS ti(‘é PPT TORT ee ee 1.40 2.90 1.50 
Case, OH MW swavcescses reer Tete eee 2.75 3.95 1.20 
ee Soin aeca nnd ican sivbseeeesess 354.00 404.00 50.00 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, 712% part. pref 
eee ee re eeain’ - 3.10 5.20 2.10 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, cum. A pref......... ; 4.121% 5.43 1.32% 
Prov. Cine. Theatres, cum. B pref......... , 3.90 5.50 1.15 
Prov. Cine. Theatres; 7% pref...........0.8. 4.35 4.90 55 
te Ge, Ge NE cs kc cb ivscacsecesicctoens . 45 1.00 55 
20th Century, common.............. Teer 15 .20 50 
Stoll Theatres Corp..... elie ier.20 Cia pita a AO 1.90 1.50 
Union Cinemas, common ..........-.+.++: ; 10 50 40 
eeees Te BE BIE, ks cc cess cvcvece ~ 1.30 4.50 2.75 
Tresor) GUNSS, BRE “WERE sc cc ce scccccces eer 70 3.95 3.25 











a Phenomenal Increases 

Coincidentally with all this has been the acquisition of wider and wider 
control by J. Arthur Rank, both of cinemas and production. He has, of| 
course, also interests in distribution, notably through control of General 
Film Distributors Co., handling Universal product on this side. 

A swift and brief survey of the last 13 months shows further cause for 
this terrific stock market improvement. When in October last year the 
Ostrers sold control of Gaumont-British to J. Arthur Rank for between 
$3,000.000 and $3,250,000, paid for 5,100 voting stock in Metropolis & Brad- 
ford Trust, holding company controlling GB, Rank went on the board as 
chairman. About this same time there was a row at Associated British 
annual meeting, with Sir Ralph Wedgewood, new chairman, presiding, be- 
cause of no dividend with $14,000,000 in reserve, and criticism of pay- 
ments of directors’ fees. 

A month later Associated Provincial Picture Houses, a GB subsidiary, 
paid 3° on its common against 2% the previous year, on a gross profit of 
$304,124, net $78,884. Odeon gross profits also came out at $2,572,000, and 
were $679,124 above the last vear, but with income and excess profits taxes 
came down to $781,960, actually $12,000 tower than the former year. 
Debenture and loan interest took $491,188 and there was no dividend. 
Oscar Deutsch was absent from the annual meeting and died shortly after- 
wards, Dec. 5. 

Associated Talking Pictures’ profit was 
year’s $227,100, with the net at $144,326. 
up by $5,200 and no dividend as usual. 











$244.680 against the previous 
Stoll Corp.’s credit balance was 





! 


| 





“Rank As Odeon Bd.’s Chairman } 





The actual year 1942 opened in January by Rank going to board of| 


Odeon as chairman; he also at this time became chairman of Provincial | 


Cinemas, a G-B controlled company Sir Oswald Stoll died, and the 
Littlers came in, with Sir Douglas McCraith as chairman 

3ritish & Dominions’ report showed small profit of $640, compared with | 
previous year’s loss of $29,716 


as 
By end of January, all film stocks were rising, but slid again a little on 


—_ asc | 
profit-taking by weak holders and then recovered on resumption of divi- | 
dend paying by Associated British Picture Corp., declared 714% 
interim on the common. Around end of February stocks had slumped | 
On bad war news, but film counters re j , 

Next month Moss Empires paid 5% interim on their common, which 
made 10% for the year, which was the same as the last. General Theatres, 
a G-B control, paid 4% interim on its participating preferred ordinary, 
I dividend the year Late 


which 
most 


mained steady 


aving missed a befor« budget increases of 


oO es + 


snd of April 


with $542,596 the year before, and paid a 20% dividend. 
General Rises 


Just before the mid-year a steady demand for film stocks set in and 
rise became general Sir Ralph Wedgwood resigned from ABPC and 
‘ replaced by A. G. Alle The Prince Littler Consolidated Trust was 
tormed as a stock-holding concern with a nominal capital of $410.400. fol-| 
lowing Littler’s joining the board of the Stoll Corp. and acquiring the | 
Stoll family holding: Union Cinemas, an ABC subsidiary, made a profit of} 
$660,000, which was mainly put to contingenci account: dividend wa 
in arrears since 1937 on pref. stock 


Associated British Picture Corp. meeting in August yielded a final 
dividend of 742%. making 15% for the year, with a record trading profit 
of $6,318,200, and a net profit of $1,632,272 compared with a net of $769,052 
the year before. British Lion (releasing Republic product here) made 
$552,520 gross, $201,732 net. against previous year’s net of $116.296, and paid 
50°, on its 20c common 

Another record was made by Provincial Cine. Theatres, G-B controlled 
company, with a profit of $2,624,952, which was $1,057,840 above the previ- 
ous year’s profit. Odeon Properties, Ltd., was registered with a capital 
of $6,000,000 to ‘acquire all or part of the undertakings of 80 Odeon com- 
panies’ for the purpose of clarifying finances and absorbing local under- 
takings. Odeon’s profit, announced in September, for 13 months 
$6,122,156, which was $3,598,000 above previous, and a dividend, the first for 
three years, of 10% was paid. 

In October J. Arthur Rank bought for around $1,600,000 the 250,000 B 
non-voting shares in Metropolis & Bradford Corp. from Associated British 
Cinemas which had originally been acquired by the late John Maxwell. 
This stock gets the income from 711,000 Gaumoni-British common, which, 
in November, received a dividend of 6%. the first since 1935. During the 
past financial year G-B made a trading profit of $6,857,164, which was 
$1,555,988 up on the previous year. Net profit after all deductions was 
$1.341.852, better by $269,016 than the year before. Statement of combined 
assets of subsidiaries totalled $28,263,276, a valuation of which 
to Rank. would show a much higher figure 


' 
| Chile are still holding on. 
' 


; | 
axation, especially seat tax, caused a minor slump, which lasted around | 
wo weeks and recovered on revived and sustained good business by the | 
African Theatres made a net profit of $617,192, compared | 


was, 


according | 


AXIS SHARPENS ITS 
AXES IN SO. AMERICA 


| 
| 
ha | 
| 


Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 3 
Using every means at their dis- 


posai—radio, newspapers, stage and 
sereen Axis propagandists have 


been working double time in South 
America since Dec. 7, 1941, made 
allies instead of simply good neigh- 
bors of Uncle Sam's hemisphere co- 
tenants. 

And while officially banned from 
most countries south of the border. | 
their attempts to sow disunity and 
break the All-American front have | 
become more subtle, more insidious | 
and more dangerous in the past year, 
and from present indications, look as | 
if they're going to be even more} 
potentially harmful in 1943. 


‘Mex Varieties Did Well in 


1942 


By DOUGLAS L. GRAHAME 





Canada 


Looks Good 











By C. W. LANE 


Montreal, Jan. 3. 
Sitting back at the close of 1942 
for a look at the year’s pix business 
in this city beth review and outlook 
are much above the standard of what 
was visible and seemed probable at 
the end of 1941. In resume, the pic- 


> 


Mexico City, Jan, 3. 


The year 1942, Mexico's first 
year of a foreign war in nearly a 
century, was a pretty fair one fo) 
the revue and nitery branch of 
show business. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, it was feared that 
this phase of the business would 
fall off. But such was not the 
case. Trade held up well during 


the winter and spring, though, with 
regard to the niteries, there was a 





sharp slump in the number of some 
of their best customers, namely, the 
good-spending tourists. Revue the- 


latres did well during all seasons. 


Axis propaganda takes many lines] ture is in much more lively euheve | When Mexico went to war in 
and uses many fronts. But its cen-| and there is tu start with a semeral; May, fears of a tough depression 
tralization and contro] stem princi-| consensus of opinion that grosses for|popped up again. They were not 
pally from Nazi headquarters in aj 1942 show an increase over 1941 of| sustained. The lighter division of 
big stone office building on Calle} at least 25°—more than that in the|the stage attracted even more 
Leandro Alem in Buenos Aires, | single pic theatres and perhaps a | patrons. The public, in larger num- 
which, in turn, takes orders from} jittle less in the duals. |bers, sought surcease from war 
Berlin. Changes in the theatre setup here | Worries there. Mexico getting into 

Rome and Tokyo the other corners | have also worked for the better and| the conflict ended a suspense that 
of the triangle, are doing their share} will do so in the coming year. oad had not been so good for these 
of propagandizing in S. A. but it’s |is the switch of the French pix | theatres. The two leading ones 
supposedly ‘still neutral’ Francisco} house Cinema de Paris to Russian| ere, the Follies Bergeres and the 


Franco who is carrying a good share 
of the load, particularly in the fields 
of radio, films and legit. Spanish 
Falangists, not unnaturally. have 
been able to get entry and spread 
the Goebbels-inspired gaff in places 
where Hitler and Mussolini’s agents 
have been kayoed. 
| Jouvet Brushoff | 
Vichy France has also been put to 
use by the Axis, particularly in the 
theatre field, and the fact that many 
Latins have always’ considered 
France as their spiritual home has 
permitted the Laval stooges to work 
on sympathies long since closed to 











Berlin. Senor and Senora Juan Q. 
Pueblo haven't fallen for this too 
strongly and, in some cases, ¢speci- 
ally that of long-time No. 1 French 
actor Louis Jouvet, there have been 
actual boycotts. 

While at this writing governments 
of 19 of the 21 American republics 
have ordered Axis diplomats to pack 
up their bags and git, Argentina and 


U. S. entry into the war only | 
served to increase Axis propaganda | 
efforts through films and radio. Dif- | 
ficulty in getting their films from 
Europe after the stoppage of the 
Condor LATI airline between Italy 
and Brazil made things difficult, and | 
when Brazil entered the war the 
Vargas government actually took | 
over the Condor line. But picts are 
still arriving, mainly through Span- 
ish and Portuguese boats, and gener- 
ally they’re smuggled in as passen- 
gers’ baggage so they won't appear 
on the ship’s manifest and thus be 


| subject to seizure by the British. 


Discovery in Buenos Aires some 
time ago of an outright attempt to 
smuggle in some 40 feature films plu 
a quantity of newsreels from the 


T 


not already aware of what was up. 


-ortuguese vessel, Serpa Pinto, re-| 
| vealed the system to those who were 


pix and newsreels since the first of 
the year. This was no real blow to 
French pix exploitation in this 
French city since the St. Denis, a 
2.500-seater in the centre of the city, 
catered fully to all possible require- 
ments while France-Film was begin- 
ning to feel the shortage in French 
supplies at that time and it is of 
course much more acute today. This 
is being met by reissues and con- 
siderable repeats of pictures found 
to be popular and also by conserving 
the supply by putting on French 
plays with local talent starring from 
time to time. 


Russian Pix in Vogue 
~ As to the newsreel house that has 
taken the place of the Cinema de 
Paris, newsreels were hard io come 
by and at first consequently of in- 
sufficient interest. Within the last 
two months they have been supp!e- 
Russian pix 
having a great vogue 
The other change which started 
Christmas Day is the venture of His 
Majesty’s into British pix at 35c to 
50c. This 1,.600-seat 
well on its first week and may con- 


’ 
mented by which are 


house is doing 


tinue to make money during the 
year 
The public has evidently assimi- 


lated the very high taxes that hit ihe 
theatres here, totalling 30°, ot 
the original ticket Also 
have shown a digestion good enou 
holdovers 


over SIX 


cost they 
to take in 
tending weeks a in the 
case of ‘Mrs. Miniver’ and there have 


sometimes x- 





| 


| about 


Teatro Lirico, definitely kept cut 
of the red. On the whole, their 
seasons were among the best they 
had ever enjoyed. The lesser re- 
vue spots also got a nice play. So 
did many of the tent shows. Legit 
theatres, especiaily the Teatro Ideal, 
specializing in comedies, comedy- 
dramas and light drames, did well. 

Prices at the revue theatres were 


maintained at a_ relatively high 
level—$2 to $3 (Mex.) (44 to 65c 


U. S.). In 1941, about the highest 
top these shops could command was 
$1.50 (Mex.). The Ideal, too, 
able to get more coin—$1.50 and 
even $2 (Mex.), as compared with 
the $1 that was the general rule in 
1941. Better shows were presented. 
The Follies underwent a thorough 
facelifting in appointments 
grams. 

Niteries got a good play, so much 
so that they were able to maintain 


was 


and pro- 


their 1941 tariffs, which some of 
them felt they would not be able 
to do. The El Patio, one of the ace 


clubs, for instance, is holding to its 
table d’hote supper charge of $6 
(Mex.) (about $1.50), drinks extra, 
last year’s rates. Two major 
niteries opened, one of them, Ciro’s, 


fat a $22.50 (U. S.) couvert. 


been plenty four and three weeks | 
repeats. These virtually all in the 
single-pic houses 

Freezing of salaries and positions 


and draft 
the year have increased the troubles 
of the pic theatres but 
in train to surmount 
substitution of men ushers by 
is working well. 


into war services during 
they are all 
while 
girls 


them, 





' 
| 


| 
| 


| 


P.S. 





SOLE 
LEN MITELLE, 2 5, 





FREDDY MORGAN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
(Remember Me, the Better Looking One of Morgan and Ston 


e If Stone reads this, I’m Only Kidding. 
REPRESENTATIVE: 
OLD BOND 


STREET, LONDON, W. i 


- Stix Reflect Conditions 


Conditions of the revue and com- 
ed theatres and night spots here 

more or less reflected in the big 
provincial towns, particularly Mon- 
terrey, eastern Texas border indus- 
trial center, and Guadalajara, in the 
far west, Mexico’s second 
city Revue and cOmedy road com- 


largest 


panies are doing pretty wetl, but 
ire rather limiting themselve to 
the larger towns. 


Circuses, not as much as a busi- 
Mexico as in the U. S., had 


ness in 

no kick about trade in 1942. Only 
two such shows played here thi 
year, the Argentina, backed by Ar- 


gentinians but with an international 


troupe, and the Be; a standard 
Mexican show that has played th! 
and some other Latin Amer 

lands for more than 25 years. The 


Cireo-Teatro Continental, a 
nental-type circus-vaude 
pretty well in theatres 
the road 
Impresarios in 


conti- 
outfit. dia 
here and on 


these fields figure 


that 1943 will be about like the past 
year for them But one headache, 
though, has developed for the re 
OUuSE in niterie the incre: 
aaucity of American performer! If 
] Fetling harder and harde! 
these spots to obtain uch talent 
There is so much of a demand for 
thelr service: nortl of the R 
Grande, in the armed force ol 
the profession, as entertainers fo 


civillans o1 the 
This situation, of 


uniformed _ ft 


course, has been 


a big break for Mexican talent, 
which, thus far, has not been much 
affected by the war. It has made 


Mexicans 
and 


improve their material 
delivery. 


Cameras An Urgent 
Need of Mex Producers 


Mexico City, Jan. 3 


! 
| An urgent current need of the p 


| industry is cameras. There are now 
J only 15 of these available, and pro- 
| ducers are worrying about how they 
can get priorities for more from tl 

| U. S., from whence they must all 
|come from. 

| More cameras are necessary if the 
Mexican industry is to fulfill its 1943 


production schedule, currently fi 


at vetween 40 : 1 60 
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PIC BUSINESS BOOMED 


-IN ARGENTINA DURING '42 


| By RAY JOSEPHS 


i ‘ — 





























Buenos Aires, Jan. 3. 


An Argentine film mag recently burst into print with a much-numbered, | 


highly diagramed world map, topped by a caption not unreminisce: 
the early pronouncements of the paper hanger from Munich 


it of 


Point of the streamlined cartography was that so far as Argentine 
films were concerned, it was South America today and manana the world. 

The piece went on to explain that the progress made by national pic- 
tures had already proved that little by little nationals were dominating 
the local market. Then, analyzing each of the countries of Latin America. 
it pointed out that already U. S. films had to give up half the audiences 
to the Argentines and Mexicans and soon might have to share the other 
50%. No. 3 Latin market was cited as Uruguay, No. 4 as Paraguay, No. 5 
as Bolivia; No. 6, Brazil; No. 7, Paraguay; No. 8, Ecuador: No. 9. Colombia. 
and No. 10, Venezuela. U.S. despite an estimated 3,000 houses dependent 
on foreigns and reissues, is not in the first 10; ranks 25th. 

While this local Gallup was far more hoje than fact, there’s no doubt 
that Latin American film industry—especially in Argentina—has materially 
improved its position in 1942, and stands to move even farther ahead in 


1943, barring increasingly worrisome problems which make local producers | 


privately feel they’re way behind the eight ball, even though public 
optimism reaches the degree of Hollywood's lushest, super-colossal day 

Industry here has during 1942 somewhat trimmed the number of fea- 
tures turned out and releases announced for 1943 indicate the over-all 
total will remain at about 75 or the same as in 1942. In place of last 
year’s principal problem—sufficient market and adequate business organi- 
zation—have come new aspirin inducers about lack of raw stock and 
talent and production difficulties. 

So worried were makers about the raw stock question that they re- 
cently sent Dr. Augusto Rodriguez Larreta to Washington as a super 
lobbyist, paid for by members of the Asociacion Productora Peliculas Ar- 
gentinas. Larreta, member of leading law firm, huddled with Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, Nelson Rockefeller, coordinator of 
Inter-American affairs, and others, and came back to report that his 
mission had met with success and that no great difficulties were antici- 
pated. However, realists, knowing troubles that Hollywood is having in 
securing .ufficient film, remain inclined to take the show-me attitude until 
the stuff actually arrives. Realize that while plenty is being done from a 
good-neighbor point of view, there are limitations, and that Argentine 
producers are hardly likely to get special consideration, particularly when 
it’s considered that priorities for U. S. films are going to those producers 
held unlikely to aid the war effort. To date, pro-democratic Argentine- 
mades have been few and far between, both because of the government’s 
attitude of ‘prudent neutrality’ and because the producers themselves fee] 
that such films do not find a ready audience. 

There’s much talk in the industry that an expert will be sent fron 
Hollywood to aid localites in conserving film, but even without this, B.A 
trade sheets have already begun to hammer home an idea long stressed 
by impartial observers here—cut down the number of prints! 


WANT THEIR PESOS IN A HURRY pyar | 


Heraldo Del Cinematografista, headed by I. Chas de Cruz, recently 
pointed out that an average of 35 prints is made of every Argentine film, 
using 94,500 meters, while U. S. companies need only seven prints to 


cover the same territory. Reason for the excessive number of local 


copies is the system of playing close to the cuff. 


Generally, state (provincial) rights to Argentine-mades are sold in ad 
vance of release and the producers want their pesos in a hurry. No 
sooner does the release-run finish than the film is blanketed to as many 
as 20 or 30 houses. Biggest users of film have been EFA, Baires, Lumiton, 
Sono and San Miguel 


Chief brow-furrower to be solved in 1943 on this score is what local 
outfits can do even when aware of the best procedurée Point out that 
while they realize consumption should be cut. they’ve got to get their 
coin in a hurry Adequate financing is the solution, but no one knows 


where the money is coming from 
Fact that producers are united in their demands for raw stock and that 


| 


the raw stock question is the key to the entire picture may mean re- 


form Explained that producers’ group has not bee itably successful to 
cate in Olving proble ns and that it campa n last vear to put a salary 
ceiling on stars’ and directors’ salaries failed whe Don M ( Machinat 
qiarena, Owner of the indie San Miguel studios and a big investo n the 
Mar del Plata Casino, world’s largest, epened his hefty bankroll and 
rounded up some of the top stars and directors without worry as to cost 
Machinandiarena is now in the same boat, and fact that he and othe 
groups in the field, including the Academia de Artes y Ciencias Cinemat 
graficas (Academy of Motion Pictures, Arts and Sciences) and the Asocia- 
cion de Empraserios de Cinematograficos must hold together or go unde 


leans there may be a solution 

Distrib setup has been materially improved from the national point of 
view during the past year by the entrance of more exhib cash into pro- 
duction. J. Albecto Lautaret, leading exhib, has bought into Lumiton and 
Baires, and D. Clemente Lococo, chief exhib competitish, has increased 
his interest in EFA, with the result that during 1942 local-mades have 
found their way into first-run houses that previously never showed na- 


tional product. Contracts already signed for 1943 indicate that Sono and 
Lumiton will release in B.A.’s Monumental, Ambassad Ocea! 1 Broad- 
Way A year back the Monumental the only A” house t rr) 
ti Suipacha and Ide ( e | exclusive H 
release house Nave ru natio ! ore ( 
to the ex] b tieup nd the ho e of produc ( r 5 r It f 
Same elsewhere 

Wi le n tional pro ice} VE P . ’ ea 1 } } 
U.S. ex mpanies, only one ick cheme ha orkee 
St vel] United Artist took over rek e ol wo loca ene ent f 
“Mai De] Plata, Ida y Vuelta’ and ‘Sinfo a A 
Out to be n.s.h However,some of the Yankee distril till think there art 
Possibilities, and deals by which American companies will handle local 
product Outside Arge ntina are likely to develop during 1943 
. NOT MUCH IN COL-LUMITON DEAL 

Last year’s tieup between Lumiton, one of the big five nationals, and 
Columbia, whereby the U. S. concern was to distribute the Argentine 
Product throughout Latin America and possibly in the States, failed t 
Produce much, although Columbia did do a remake of Lumiton’s ‘L 
Marte: Orquideas’ (‘On Tuesdays, Orchids’) with Fred Astaire and R 
Hayworth. Film, titled ‘You Were Never Lovelier’ in the States, has not 
yet come down here, but judging from some of the a nce « t ma) 
Well prove to be another one of those boomera! od ll woot 
Cause the pampa locale has been glamorized a la Hollywood and \ 

First of the new crop of Spanish pronaganda films due her 
recently signed Buenos Alres-Madrid trade pact have arrived but non 
has been released to date. Argentine producers expect their distribution 
in Spain will begin during 1943 under the terms of the agreement, whic! 
- tt Sag Spanish release of three Argentine-mades for every Madrid pro- 
““CU0N screened here. 

Big question, however, is what’s in the celluloid from General Fran 
Falangi t studios. Most important Spanish films to come here 1942 
; bes pbs ht anti-de mocratic propaganda ff like ‘R 

; M1CaZal poth of whi vere pret 
. 
, 
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Stories Rather ; Londoners Escape War 
Than Stars Cliek In Legit, Vaude Theatres 


In Aussie This Vy t By PRINCE LITTLER 


z (Chairman and Managing Director Stoll Theatres Corp.) 


+ 
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B , 1G ’ , 6 : | , { ‘ 
y ERIC Prine city = ” London. Dec 15. fill the country's theatres to overe- 
enyaney ec 5. | ' ; , . } 
Extensive survey of exhibit nd Examination of the records will, | #0wing at every performance The 
ay oe vg . S Sarees Ole second is the appearance on the 
scene of two groups of live show~ 


;there has never been a December | men, operating in keen competition, 
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Rebirth of Live Shows 


If this were all there were to it, Nothing could be further from the 
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ENGLAND'S FOREMOST | 
ORGANIZATION—Releasing 


Including— 








ERIC PORTMAN and JOHN MILES 





N WALBROOK ROGER LIVESEY 
DEBORAH KERR 














—) | THE LIFE AND DEATH | 
|| OF COLONEL BLIMP 


: ‘ i 
BEATRICE “THEY MET % 
| THE DARK” 


(A Gainsborough Picture) 
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STRIBUTORS, LTD. 


and BIGGEST RENTING 


the Most Outstanding Productions 
= 
Distributors of 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES » 


“The UNITED KINGDOM 


127-133 WARDOUR ST, LONDON, W. 1 Byz¥ 
Telegrams: GENFIDIS, Rath, London oh Eas 





and EIRE” 

















GENERAL FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 
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IN this fourth vear of war Odeon 







Theatres send Greclings to the Motion 


Picture Producers of America—thank 






ing them for their Great efforts in the 
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past and agsurined them that Odeon 
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Greetings To All 


Our Friends In America 


With A Special Hello to Tom Rockwell, Joe Glaser, Bernie Miller, 
Jack Kapp, Jack Mills, Jack Robbins, Ed. Kirkeby, and all at G.A.C. 


W: sincerely feel it will not be long before we 
are arranging European bockings for the attrac- 
tions represented by our American associates, 
together with the headliners whom we are oroud 
to represent, including Carroll Gibbons, Val 
Guest, Hatchett's Swingtette, Jack Jackson, Joe 
Loss, Vera Lynn, Cecil Lyle, Oscar Rabin, Monte 
Rey, Manning Sherwin, Lew Stone and many 


others. 


LESLIE A. MACDONNELL 


M.P.M. Entertainments Corporation Limited 
199, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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PERSONALLY HAS THE 
HONOUR AND DISTINCTION. 
OF PLAYING TO MORE MEMBERS 

OF THE FORCES AND WORKERS 

THAN ANY OTHER ENTERTAINMENT ~— 


UNIT IN THE COUNTRY. 
¥ oll ou 


- 











RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 











JOE LOSS 


MORLEY HOUSE 
UPPER REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.I. 


ManagementLESLIE. A. MAC DONNELL 
M.P.M. ENTERTAINMENTS CORP, LTD. 
199 PICCADILLY LONDON W.}. . 








IN THE MOOD 
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Season’s Greetings 








To 
All Our American Friends 


With 


Special Hello To Our Associate 
ABE ARONSOHN 





From 


BOB and ALF BARNETT 


and 


HARRY SADO 


And Entire Staff From 


400 CLUB 


and 


EMBASSY CLUB 











Still the Most Exclusive Night Clubs In London 
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After 12 Years 


AND HIS BAND 


STILL THE GREATEST SHOW BAND 
IN ENGLISH VAUDEVILLE 





NOW PLAYING NIGHTLY 
AT THE 


EMBASSY CLUB 


The Most Exclusive Night Rendezvous in London, 


Where Americans are Always Welcome 


Season’s Greetings 
To All 
Our American Friends 


Hope to See You Soon 











HARRY ROY 
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SRA T CI AORN, PR 











Don Marino Barreto 


And His Cuban Orchestra 


Send Greetings To All Their Friends In America 


The Only Real Cuban Orchestra 





Leader In London and Undisputed 











King of Latin American Rhythm 





in Mngland. 





Permanently Featured at the 


EKmbassy Club 


London's Most txaclusive Nitery 





























HEARTIEST SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR OLD FRIENDS 





We Have Written Quite A Lot—But Have Had Few Answers—Do Drop Us A Line 





HOPE WE’LL BE SEEIN’ YER SOON. STILL GOING STRONG 


NEWTON and LEN STEWART 


Note New Address: KENT HOUSE, Regent Street, London, W. 1 
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JACK and JOHN 


Greetings To All Our rriends Both Sides Of Tue Atlantic 








ONE YEAR AT LONDON HIPPODROME, and Immediately Booked By George Black 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR AT THE LONDON PALLADIUM 
NOW IN TOM ARNOLD’S PANTOMIME IN MANCHESTER 


Sole Representatives: FOSTERS’ AGENCY 
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G STUDIOS| 


SEND GREETINGS 
AND ALL GOOD 
WISHES FOR 


1943 


MAY IT SEE THE 
UNITED NATICNS 
WELL ON THE ROAD 





TO A VICTORIOUS PEACE 


MICHAEL BALCON R. P. BAKER, FCA 


PRODUCER MANAGING DIRECTOR 


(HE EALING STUDIOS LTD. EALING W. 9, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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BERT FELDMAN 
and Stare. 


Serd cordial greetings and best wishes to the principals and 
slalfs of M. Witmark & Sons and Remick Music Corporation, 
which famous firms the House of Feldman has represented 


in Great Britain and colonies for very many years. 





Greetings also to good friends in the firms of Shapiro, 
Bernstein & Co., Inc., Mills Music, Inc., and other American 


houses with which we have happy business associations, 


Feldman Buildings, Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
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HARRY BUXTON 


a4 


Sends Season’s Greetings To All His Friends In America 


WITH SPECIAL “HELLO” TO 


“BROTHER JOE” 


BUXTON THEATRES, 
{NGLAND 
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Exclusive Representation 


METRONOME MUSIC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


73 NEW BOND STREET 
LCNDON, W. I. 














. i RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR PARLOPHONE 


REGULARLY FEATURED BY THE BRITISH 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION WITH 


THE DANCE ORCHESTRA 


and 


THE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


“HELLO AGAIN!” 


0 


STILL BRITAIN'S NUMBER ONE RADIO, RECORDING AND STAGE BAND!! 


SINCERE GOOD WISHES TO MY 
FRIENDS AND WELL-WISHERS ‘IN AMERICA 
—AND THANKS FOR THOSE GRAND SONGS! 
YOU SEND THEM OVER AND WE'LL PLAY THEM!! 


“TUNES WE SHALL NEVER FORGET" 
“GERALDO'S OPEN HOUSE" 
"MILESTONES OF MELODY" ¢ "DANCING THRO‘ 
"UP WITH THE CURTAIN" ¢ “ALL THE FUN OF THE AIR" 
"“GERALDO'S BAND BOX" ¢ "ROMANCE IN RHYTHM" 
"SYMPHONY IN MODERN FORM" 
"STRICTLY INSTRUMENTAL" 





























GREETINGS TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE A.F.M. 
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EVELYN 
DALL 


Season's Greetings 


To All My Friends 
* 


GAINSBOROUGH FILMS 
* 


Exclusive Management: 


AMBROSE OFFICE 
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MARIE 


MARION » 


AND 


NELSON 


CLIFFORD 











Doing their bit by en- 
tertaining the American 
Forces in England. Apart 
from appearing in the 
leading Vaudeville The- 
atres, Revues and on the 
Radio. 


Home Address 
BALDWIN, NEW YORK 


























N. VAN LIER With 


AEITH PROWSE & C0. LTD. 


Publishers of the Famous 


“WARSAW CONCERTO” 


By RICHARD ADDINSELL 


SEND 


SEASON'S GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES 


TO 


ALL THEIR FRIENDS IN THE U.S.A. 


42-43, POLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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To Ralph S. Peer and all the members of the 
Southern Music organization we extend our 
sincere and cordial wishes for a Happy New 
Year - - - and our thanks for giving us 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas” during the past 
season - - - and to all you show-folk 
serving in the various branches of the Services, 
don't forget to look us up when you are in 
London! - - - —— We'll be very happy to 
meet you and to have the opportunity of thank- 
ing you personally for your share in this fight 
for Freedom!! 








Southern Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 
24 Denmark Street 
London, W. C. 2 


@ 
Telephone 4524 Temple Bar 
8 


General Manager 


DAVID TOFF 
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STANLEY FRENCH 


“THE MAN WHO CAME TO 


DINNER” 


ROBERT MORLEY 

CORAL BROW NE 

HUGH McDERMOTT 

MARY ALICE COLLINS 

JERRY VERNO 

EDWARD COOPER 
Ete. 


SAVOY THEATRE 
475 Perfs. 


To Date 


Presents 


London's 4 Greatest Hits 


“FINE AND DANDY” “WILD ROSE” 


LESLIE HENSON JESSIE: MATTHEWS 

DOROTHY DICKSON RIG ARD HEARNE 

STANLEY HOLLOWAY Se Seen 
capa | FRANK LEIGHTON 

DOUGLAS BYNG LINDA GRAY 

PAT TAYLOR ELSIE PERCIVAL 

GRAHAM PAYN JACK MORRISON 

JOHN BLORE and HIS REGINALD BURSTON 

) and HIS SYMPHONIC 
— wag , ORCHESTRA 
i Ete: 


PRINCES THEATRE 
194 Perfs. 
To Date 


SAVELLE THEATRE 
305 Perfs. 
Yo Date 


“ARSENIC AND OLD LACE” 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
from 
Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
Victoria Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Bradbury Wood, Ltd. | 
Sterling Music Publishing Co, Ltd. 
New World Publications, Ltd. 
| | 
FIRTH SHEPHARD 


DAN O'NEIL 


LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 
MARY JERROLD 
NAUNTON WAYNE 
FRANK PETTINGELL 
EDMUND WILLARD 
EILEEN BENNETT 
MARTIN MILLER 
CYRIL SMITH 

Ete. 


STRAND THEATRE 
17 Perfs. 
To Date 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN THE U.S.A. 


PAUL STEIN 


WELL HOUSE, GERRARD’S CROSS, LONDON, ENG. 
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RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


R UMBa mnguas 


1 
SINCERE 4 Ry 
GREETINGS TO [sy 
FRIENDS IN 
NORTH AND 

LATIN-AMERICA!! 














EDMUNDO ROS gins; BAND 


BAGATELLE RESTAURANT - AND - THE COCOANUT GROVE - LONDON 


HOME SERVICE 
OVERSEAS AND 
FORCES WAVELENGTHS 


BREAK FOR MUSIC 
fe AND WORKS 
PROGRAMMES 





FEATURED IN “THE BATTLE OF THE BANDS” PRODUCTIONS 





ENGAGED FOR GEORGE BLACK’S NEW LONDON PALLADIUM SHOW! 





‘ 


TO SOUTHERN MUSIC, INC.—MY 
SPECIAL GREETINGS AND THANKS 
FOR THE VERY KIND ATTENTION 
PND HELPFUL CO-OPERATION | 
ALWAYS GET FROM DAVID TOFF 
AT YOUR LONDON OFFICES! 


AND TO XAVIER CUGAT 
MY SINCEREST ADMIRATION 
FOR ALL YOUR WONDERFUL 
e AND INSPIRING MUSIC!— 
YOU HAVE SPURRED ME 
ON TO GREATER EFFORTS! 
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brian desmond hurst 


sends greetings to his friends in the U.S.A. 


—, 




















Greetings To My Friends 
YOU REMEMBER ME? 
KAFRKA, STANLEY and MAE 


Now Presenting and Playing in My Own Vaudeville Unit in England for the Third Successive Year 
NOW DOING COMEDY TALKING ACT WITHOUT TRAPEZE 


Booked Solid With General Theatres Corporation, Moss Empires and Stoll Circuit 


CHARLES WARREN 




















MR. and MRS. TEDDY BROWN 


Extend Their Greetings to All Their American Friends, With Sincerest Wishes to Darling SOPHIE TUCKER 


For Her Great Kindness to Their Beloved Children 


BLOSSOM and STEWART 
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Elsie Carlisle 


Best Wishes To 
All My Friends Both 
Sides Of The Atlantic 


C/O VARIETY, 

8, St. Martin's Place 
LONDON, W. C. 2. 
ENG. 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS | 


To 





JOHN GOLDEN—ROSE FRANKIN 


And 


All “CLAUDIA” Companies 
Throughout the World 


From 


London “CLAUDIA” Company 


And 


LEE EPHRAIM ans EMILE LITTLER 


St. Martin’s Theatre, London 


(Cable Communications Address as Above) 



































Season’s 
Greetings 

to all | 

.Our Friends 


in the U. S. A. 


BROS. 
and JUANITA 


A Famous American Act That Has Been A European 
Headliner Since 1933 





Now in 
HOWARD & WYNDHAMS PANTOMIME 
at Theatre Royal, Glasgow 


Resuming Our Own Vaudeville Unit in March 


English Representative 


BERNARD DELFONT | 





62, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W. 1 
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BERNARD DELFONT 








Sends Greetings To All His Friends In America. 











62, Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, W. |. 
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GARRICK THEATRE 


Robertson Alfred 
HARE DRAYTON 


“AREN’T MEN BEASTS” 


By VERNON SYLVAINE 








“THE PLAY OF A THOUSAND LAUGHS” 


ST. JAMES'S THEATRE 
Michael 
REDGRAVE 


Leslie 


BANKS 


in 


“THE DUKE IN DARKNESS” 


By PATRICK HAMILTON 
“THRILLING, MOVING AND ENTHRALLING” 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
JOHN MILLS 


“MEN IN SHADOW" 


By MARY HAYLEY BELL 
“PLENTY OF THRILLS—LOTS OF LAUGHS” 














Ww) NDOHAM'S THEATRE 
“QUIET WEEKEND” 


By ESTHER McCRACKEN 
(The Sequel to “Quiet Wedding’’) 
NOW IN ITS 2ND YEAR 








GREETINGS FROM 


INMIT & DUK 


Whose Four Productions, As Above, Are Running 





Concurrently in the West End 





ial de 








GREETINGS AMERICA ! 


OUR PRESENT SMASH #iIT 


Where the Waters Are Blue 


by HUGH CHARLES and SONNY MILLER 


We Have Just Started America’s Sensational 


When theLights Go On Again 


Thanks to SOLLY LOFT, NICK CAMPBELL and AL PORGIE 


Watch It a Month From Now 


And to follow 
BROADWAY MUSIC COMPANY'’S NEXT HIT 


Sentimental Feeling 





Thank You, America, for the Nice Way You Received 
My ‘“WE’LL MEET AGAIN” and “THERE’LL ALWAYS 
BE AN ENGLAND.” 


Hugh Charles. 











The Irwin Dash Music Co., Ltd. 


17 Berners St., W 1, London, Eng. 
American Rep., DASH-CONNELLY, Inc. 
1619 Broadway, New York 





























New Year’s Greetings 


To All Our West Coast Friends 


BOBBY 


WRIGHT »© MARIO 


American Screw Balls Of Comedy 





They teld us we were damn fools leaving 
.. . But we are glad to be back 


Beadlining All Over The Country And No Laying Off 


Sole Direction 
MRs. PAT CORAM 
91, St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 2. 




















GREETINGS TO ALL MY 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


From 


THE GREATEST COMEDIAN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


P.S.—WHO SED NUTS? 


Scott Sanders | 


| 
































MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 


Send Personal Greetings 
To Their Friends All Over the World 


HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 
Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 


Business as Usual at:— 


75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1, England 





—., 





Season's 
Greetings 


FROM 


MR. and MRS 
AFRIQUE, 


Robert Winston and 
Morrison Timoshenko 


With Special HELLO to 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Bobby Goodman 
and Family 






















































































ROMAIN AITO 
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Greetings From 


PETER MAURICE & JIMMY PHILLIPS 
To All Gur Friends in U. S. A. 


And Particularly to SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN, INC. 
(Our Sole Selling Agents) 


And many thanks for putting over our song:— 


“HE WEARS A PAIR 
OF SILVER WINGS” 


Also for past favours with our other songs:— 
“A NIGHTINGALE SANG IN BERKELEY SQUARE” in 1941 
“SOUTH OF THE BORDER (Down Mexico -Way)” and “MY PRAYER” in 1940 
“PENNY SERENADE” and “CINDERELLA (Stay In My Arms)” in 1939 
“CHEROKEE” in 1938 and “RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET” in 1935 











| Also to Chappell, Inc. for:— 
“TEN PRETTY GIRLS” and “HARBOUR LIGHTS” in 1937 
“HOMETOWN” and “DINNER FOR ONE PLEASE JAMES” in 1936 
And “THE ISLE OF CAPRI” in 1935 





And now for 1943:— 


“IF | SHOULD FALL IN LOVE AGAIN” 
“SOFT SHOE SHUFFLE” — “ONE MORE KISS” 


AND 


“THAT AUTUMN INOLD LONDON TOWN” 


NEW YORK:— PETER MAURICE INC. 1270 sixtn avenue 
LONDON:— PETER MAURICE MUSIC CO., LTD. senwanx street. wc. 
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Ambrose 


Wishes A Happy New Vear 
Co All His Friends 
Jn America 














ee 




















Greetings To 


All Ameryican Friends 


JOHN BAXTER 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 
L Elstree, Herts, England 
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TH EATRE 
A IRCU IT 


‘ ; ‘ : - /s at < ‘ Rs MY, a a ‘ 
bo, " s cd UE od ? 9 oa +R , we 
; $0 UTH E RNS | 2 A a4 — 3 ena 6. ' ae Managing Director: 
ds Pe ee «= ee Ernest Turnbull 
ve ee ; : : aa eee 


Head Office: 

600 George Street 
Sydney - Australia 
Telegraphic Address: 
“Hoytsfilm" Sydney 
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Managing Director 


Telegrams: Oswastoll, Lesquare, London 


STOLL THEATRE CORPORATION, LID. 


LONDON, W. C. 2 


thee eae PRINCE LITTLER 


Telephone: Temple Bar 1500 





LONDON COLISEUM 





~ STOLL THEATRE, K NGSWAY 





CHISWICK EMPIRE 





HACKNEY EMPIRE 








SHEPHERDS BUSH EMPIRE 





WOCD GREEN EMPIRE 








BEDMINSTER HIPPODROME 








BRISTOL HIPPODROME 





CHATHAM EMPIRE 





CHATHAM PICTURE HOUSE 





LEICESTER FLORAL HALL 








LEICESTER PALACE 





~ MANCHESTER HIPPODROME 





_ NEWCASTLE STOLL THEATRE 





ASSOCIATED THEATRES 


ALDWYCH THEATRE, LONDON 
FORTUNE THEATRE, LONDON 
SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 

ASTON HIPPODROME, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM ~ 


NEW THEATRE, CARDIFF 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, CARDIFF 
THE HIPPODROME, COVENTRY 
OPERA HOUSE, COVENTRY 
KINGS THEATRE, EDINBURGH 
LYCEUM THEATRE, EDINBURGH 

KINGS THEATRE, GLASGOW. | 
THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW 
OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER 
THEATRE ROYAL, LEICESTER 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL 
OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE 
NEW THEATRE, NORTHAMPTON 





a 








A AR RN nit Se NOt 


We Are Constantly Adding Theatres to the Circuit 
Which We Fully Expect to Exceed 40 
Before End of 1942 


A lways in Need of Big Musicals and Straight Plays 
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A HAPPY AND 


FROM 





(Music) 


CURRENT WEST END PRODUCTIONS: 
FIRTH SHEPHARD’S “FINE & DANDY” 
GEORGE BLACK’S “GET A LOAD OF THIS” 


MELODIOUS 


MANNING SHERWIN # VAL GUEST 


(Lyrics) 


Approaching First Anniversary at the SAVILLE 


Transferred to another theatre after year’s run at 


CHRISTMAS 


— 








GEORGE BLACK’S 
GEORGE BLACK’S 


GAINSBOROUGH'S 
GAINSBOROUGH'S 


“GANGWAY” 
“BEST BIB AND TUCKER” 


HIPPODROME 
Ran one year at PALLADIUM 
At the PALLADIUM 


“KING ARTHUR WAS A GENTLEMAN” 


“MISS LONDON, LTD.” 


OTHER GAINSBOROUGH PRODUCTIONS TO FOLLOW 


OUR GRATEFUL THANKS TO 
FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER our exclusive publishers 




















“AMERICA’S SUN-KIST SON” 


CHRIS GILL 


UNCLE SAM’S LEASE-LEND TO BRITAIN 


Wishes a Sensational New Year to FANCHON & MARCO 
and BEN PIAZZA, who were very helpful to me when 
I was part of the act of Warren and Gill. 





To HARRY ROMM, who was my sole agent when I was a member of the 4 Flash Devils. 

To ED SMALL, of Small’s Paradise, who gave me my first club job in New York when the 
act was Warren & Gill and where the Four Flash Devils origincted. 

To the WILLIAM MORRIS OFFICE, who sent The Four Flash Devils to England to 
play the ace variety theatre of the world, the “Palladium,” where I spent eight happy 
months as a member of the Four Flash Devils in George lack’s super extravaganza 

To Herman STORKS and DAN HEALY for my stay with The Four Flash Devils ut the 
Cotton Club, New York 

To DUKE ELLINGTON, COUNT BASIE, CAB CALLOWAY, LIONEL HAMPTON. EDNA 
MAE HOLLY, BOB HOPE, HARRY RICHMAN, THE MILLS BROS., FATS WALLER. 
crazy and dear friend EDDIE (ROCHESTER) ANDERSON and his brother Connie, my ex- 
partner LOUIE SIMMS, PERCY WADE and SAMUEL WARREN, CHARLIE BANKS. WILLIE 
COLE, BILL ROBINSON, CLARENCE DOTSON, BLANCHE HOLLY, HAZEL STREET, DORA 
WHITE and ALL MY FRIENDS THAT ARE TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION. 


my 





Sole Agent, DAVID MARKS, 140 Park Lane, London, W. 1. 


P. S—I am very proud and happy to state that I've been acclaimed by press and public of Eur ype 
as an artiste who can sing as well as dance, and a comic whose cracks and antics ere bound to make 
you laugh. 

P. S. S—-I also wish to state that I am proud to know and live amongst such a rece of people as the 
British. They are 100% in every way. 


























Wartime Restrictions Affect 
Picture Biz In S. A. 
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Skouras Huddles His | 


Theatre Execs on Coast 4 


By J. HANSON 


Capetown, De 15 


CW of now Du css n 


outh Africa for 1942 necessarily 
t tell « ] el { e 
Hollywood, Jan. 3 restricts 
Charles . Skouras, chiel oO] Q Af € } om 
National Theatre and Fox-West} ,¢ P f ; re, 
Coast, will preside over a series of eate dif! All 
meetings with executives from five pin € lable i 1 eX- 
divisions, opening here Jan, 7. lusively priority cargo oO 
Slated for the meetings are Rick) 'é p} ! a i n 
Ricketson, Denver; Harold Fitz- | SuUpplis rie 
gerald, Milwaukee; Frank Newman There i tinct of 
and Al Finke, Seattle, and Elmer $s carbo ] film oc) lif- 
Rhoden, Kansas City, in addition to) ficult il and t cts 
Arch Bowles, superviso1 of Fox! locelly ifactured rel ‘ ind 
West Coast operations, and George | newsreels Government | laced 
Bowser and B. V. Sturdivant. re- | strict l all che cal l 
spectively southern and _ northern | photographic erial, } as 
operating heads in California. i 
Control] ) ed d 
. al] 24-she rs pron} tn 
WPB Penalizes . oe 
derstanc lace . 
ere) f 24 rea 1 
° The 1 ror S 
UJ pp ( en } l 
naurwnorize osc ani seen 
Buildis ot ( e! 
most at Qa ( = 
. | 
ent ec f labor il. 
Theatre Bldg. New ventures limited to alteration 
and re yn of existing ) 
Electrical materia] absolutely ne 
Washington, Jan, 3, |Precurable; carpeting chairs. Ct» 
Richard J. Nasser and Henry Nas- suffer ane & ndition. ; Lot 
ser, San Francisco theatre operators, Business generally spasmodic—ne 


were ordered penalized for engaging 
: > | areas 
in the unauthorized construction of niacnes Fee 


good in ij 


nterior, but okay in coastal 
obably due to stimulation 


: ) isitings . ns Pa g} spec al 
a theatre building, the War Produc- |@! ,“!!U"8 troops, ammeng” 


tion Board announced Wednesday reduced 
(30). “ |make th 
The Nassers, together with Charles Blackout: 
Peterson of San Francisco, as “ected 
owners, began construction of a _ Stage 
theatre building at 412 MacDonald |''"ely of 


Street, Richmond, Cal., in violation |"° visiting 


TITLE CHANGES 


of a conservation order. 

The WPB suspension order pro- 
hibits the use of any material or 
equipment to continue construction | ‘Redhe 


cr tO complete the new  theatre.} . 
WPB will not | Gotan 





tion to any application to complete | ‘The 
the construction during the next six tag on 


monthe R 
“ oOunagd 


give any considera- | Columbiz 


prices for all in uniform 
at revenue inconsiderabie. 


s in coastal towns have not 


attendance to any extent. 
attractions comprised €)- 
loeal talent on account of 
ertists from overseas 


Hollywood, Jan 2 


ad from Manhattan’ De 


‘Redhead from Rio 


More the Merrier’ is release 
‘Washington 


at Columbia. 


Merry-Go- 
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THE DIRECTORS OF 


| TWO CITIES FILMS LIMITED 


| DENHAM STUDIOS, ENGLAND 


SEND GREETINGS 


TO MEMBERS OF 


THE AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


‘\ 


& 
TWO CITIES FILMS WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR 


NOEL COWARD'S 
IN WHICH WE SERVE 


DIRECTED BY NOEL COWARD and DAVID LEAN DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, RONALD NEAME 


OUTSTANDING FILMS FOR FUTURE PRESENTATION 


NOEL COWARD'S NEW STORY 
THIS HAPPY BREED 


PRODUCED BY NOEL COWARD — DAVID LEAN ——- RONALD NEAME 
DIRECTED BY DAVID LEAN DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, RONALD NEAME 











LAURENCE OLIVIER 


IN 


THE DEMI PARADISE 


WRITTEN AND PRODUCED BY ANATOLE DE GRUNWALD DIRECTED BY ANTHONY ASQUITH 
TWO CITIES ANATOLE DE GRUNWALD PRODUCTION 


CLIVE BROOK — CLIFFORD EVANS — JANE BAXTER 
THE FLEMISH FARM 


PRODUCED BY SIDNEY BOX 
STORY BY JEFFREY DELL DIRECTED BY JEFFREY DELL 


THE FIRST FEATURE FILM OF WOMEN AT WAR 


THE GENTLE SEX 


TWO CITIES-CONCANEN PRODUCTION with LESLIE HOWARD SUPERVISING DIRECTION 


SEVEN LEADING LADIES — JOAN GATES — JOAN GREENWOOD — JEAN GILLIE — JOYCE HOWARD — ROSAMUND JOHN — LILLI PALMER 
-—BARBARA WARING and Their Leading Man JOHN JUSTIN 


TWO CITIES FILMS LTD. 


DIRECTORS | HEAD OFFICE PRODUCTION OFFICE 


Major A. M, Sassoon, O.B.£., M.C. 
Chairman 











tas G. R. Crosfield, C.8.e., D.S.0. T.D: 15, HANOVER SQUARE, on FOS, opasihatains 
eslie Howard 

H. Marion Crawford LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND UXBRIDGE, MIDDX., ENGLAND 
nn R. Sutro 

F. De iudi ‘an P 

Mance: tice (italian) Tel.: MAYFAIR 1227-8-9 Tel.: DENHAM 2345 


anaging Director 


=, —— — — 
Pd 
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BRITISH NATIONAL PICTURES 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





| Flanagam and 


Again 
| end Season’s Greetings 


To All Our Friends 


Not forgetting Sophie Tucker, Olsen and Johnson, York and 
King, Eddie Darling, Al Trahan, Dave Apollon, Sam Downing 


and all those Americans we came in contact with while playing England. 





Al 


Direction: 


BARNEY JACOBS 
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Coin Freeze Mires Aussie Legit: 
Producers Crave Bway Shows 


By Eric Gorrick 


Sydney, Dec. 15 , Aussies, according to Carroll, 

Dollar restrictions mired the | would welcome the chance of seeing 
legitimate stage in 1942, and it|}new plays in 1943, and there was 
looks to continue that way in 1943,| good cash waiting for any play- 
unless the Government unbends and; wright who decided to operate on 
grants legit operators a dollar break | the lines indicated. Sir Ben Fuller, 
in order to buy U. S. attractions Carroll’s partnei avs that he sin- 


Williamson-Tait, once top-notch-|cerely hopes the way will be open 














THE SYMBOL OF 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Greater Union .. . Australia’s Greatest Metropolitan circuit 
of Theatres . . . has excited the imagination of the entire 
industry with its spectacular achievements. ... Compliments 
to our Distributor Partners who backed our pelicy of 
“Success with Honor”. 





ers in the legit field, have had to go|!" 1943 to bring legit back again 


storehouse for shows seen here 
when legit really meant something 
Such oldtimers as ‘Sally’ and ‘Kiss- 
ing Time’ were footlighted in 1942, 
but the results were not so good 
W-T, however, got through with 
‘Let’s Face It,’ a timely show and a 
new one, but there aren’t many as 
such listed fer the year ahead, E. J. 
Tait emphasizes, however, that legit 
only needs a governmeital unbend- 


ing o ye dollar problem to go} 
place VIN, 

Bigs ws: +iicK in 1942 was ‘Susan 
and f aved by Dave Martin 
with a * Gordon in conjunc- 
tion with T. Whitehall Produc- 


tions, headed by Alec Coppeil, leas- 
ing the Minerva, Sydney, from Dave 
Martin, continue to do fairly well 
with such shows as ‘The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,’ and ‘You Can't 
Take it with You.’ 





| Would Welcome U. S. Co-op _ 


Garnett Carroll, indie Melbourne 
legit man, now presently interested 
with Sir Ben Fuller in building a 


into popularity Although he 1s 
principally engaged now in the pic 
field, nevertheless he is all for legit. 

Sir Ben says that some of the 
‘Variety’ reviews on legit shows 


running in N. Y. ‘made his mouth 
water’ when he figured how these 
Same shows would clean up in this 
zone. 

Legit Highlights in 1942 | 


The 1942 legit highlights were the 
success of Gilbert-Sullivan revivals 
for W-T the ban ling of ‘Tobacco 
Road’ by W. Badderly, Chief sec: 
tary of the Government of N. S. 
Wales; the order by federal authori- 
ties that no chorus girls under the 
age of 40 could be employed Lat- 
ter order came into being because Of 
the urgent need for femme munition 
| workers. 

! 


‘Gay Sisters’ Sequeling 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
| Sequel to ‘The Gay Sisters,’ with 


@ 
| NORMAN B. RYDGE 


Chairman of Directors 
Greater Union Theatres Pty. Ltd., 
State Shopping Block 

| 49 Market St., Sydney. 






































pic loop, says that if he could buy | the same three femme toppers and 
plays from the U. S. he would go|the same producers, is slated for 
ahead on a new legit span. Carroll |€arly spring production at Warners. 
said that some of his theatres now| Barbara Stanwyck, Nancy Cole- 
playing pix could be switched back|™Man and Geraldine Fitzgerald will 
to legit, providing U. S. playwrights|Play the returning _ sisters and 
would cooperate |Henry Blanke repeats as producer. 

Carroll suggested that, although it | 
was impossible presently to send 
dollars out of Australia, U. S. play- 
wrights, or agents, could nominate a First production of Promasa Films, 
responsible person, such as  an/| ‘Yolanda,’ featuring Irene Baronova, 
American Consul, to act for them,|the Russian ballet dancer. has been 
with all accountings to be made to; beoked for its world premiere DY 
the nominee, and all money to: be! the Alameda. first run cinema here 
banked in this zone until permis- ‘Yolanda’ is scheduled to _ &§ti 
sion was granted to transmit abroad.| Jan. 15. 


Set Baronova Pic 
Mexico City, Jan. 3. 
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CBRITISH LION) 


FILM CORPORATION LTD. 


Sole distributors of 


REPUBLIC PICTURES 


In Great Britain and Fire 
HK 
And also distributors of 


BRITAIN'S GREATEST 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCT 


Noel Coward's 


TN WHICH WE aE 


A TWO CITIES FILM 


ie Picture which has received a) 
[great Press _ any other 


"ALIBI 


Starring MARGARET LOCKWOOD: HUGH SINCLAIR: JAMES MASON 


~ “TOMORROW WE LIVE" 


\ JOHN CLEMENTS - GODFREY TEARLE~ HUGH SINCLAIR and a cast of Stars 


[SS EE=EES 
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CAMPBELL, CONNELLY 3°°.,. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC HOUSE 


Publishers of the Following No. 1 Songs in England Since the Outbreak of War: 





MAN WITH THE MANDOLIN 


ee 





AND 


10 DENMARK STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 











PLL REMEMBER 1a PLAYMATES 


Alliance Music Co., Ltd. 




















THE SINGING HILLS 





I'LL NEVER SMILE AGAIN ONLY FOREVER OVER THE HILL 














AMAPOLA 








| HEAR A RHAPSODY MY SISTER AND | GREEN EYES 











ST. MARYS IN THE TWILIGHT 
Selling Agents for 
Jimmy Kennedy Music Co., Ltd. 








STAGE COACH MADELAINE have tae Onns 











MISS YOU 














THREE LITTLE SISTERS YOU WALK BY LOVE 1S A SONG 


From 





























Reg Connelly Extends Goodwill Greetings to All Friends in the American Music Industry 





AND ENGLAND’S NEXT SMASH HIT! 


MY DEVOTION 









































42 WAS MOST IMPORTANT 


SEASON'S GREETINGS YEAR FOR MEXICAN 


PIC INDUSTRY 


By DOUGLAS L. GRAHAME 
Mexico City, Jan. 3 ene mean less time for U. S. films 


This past year, 1942, was the most here. 
° 4 ] att . irse ‘ontir < ft 
important year of the dozen that Hollywood, of course, ¢ es TO 
top this market. But Mexican pix 
i} have become its definite competito 
sense, in the film business. The im-| Just before the war, French, Gern 


Mexico has been, in the modern 


an 


LONDON, ENGLAND portance of 1942 was the extraordl- | and british pix were the important 


nary advance made by Mexican pro-| rivals, Argentinians have be 
ducers. It was so big and significant 


come 
rather important of late 





that it even claimed Hollywood's in- Mexican production for the “43 
terest. season has scheduled around 80 pix to 
sihiaiiiniaaeiamianaesaateataiaaineiminaiiiaaid ieataaaiaaes ee —— From bad to just mediocre pix in| lead all other years since this coun- 











the recent past, Mexico last year try began its modern pic making. 
leaped into the No. 1 class, at least The raw film situation, which wor- 








MAX 








— No. 1 by Mexican standards. More ried producers a while ago, has eased 
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around 600,000,000 pesos ($135,000,- sure a production of from 40 to 60 
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bank, which started here some months _ bined grosses of cinemas here topped 


ago, after five years working out plans | $26,000,000 (Mex.) ($6,500,000 U. S.) 
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and the other is the National Bank | ($5,750,000). 
of Mexico, Backed by French capi 


tal, it’s this country’s largest private 
bank. The Cinematografica recently NAT HOLT’S LIAISON 
became more than a silent partner in 


Mexico's biggest producing enterprise CHORE AT RKO STUDIO 
Cc O VARI eTY Jesus A. Grovas & Co., of whose | 
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fice smashes in 1942 were “Los Tres | "©? 12 Production matters, Holt re- 
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by ‘Cantinflas’ (Mario Moreno). the | @l¢ special exploitation on RKO pic- 
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Brunet Virgin”), story of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Mexico’s patron saint, 
produced by Gabiel Soria, who Hollywood, Jan. 3. 

learned how in Hollywood and has Republic handed William Morgan 
copped five annual gold medals in a; the director chore on the western 
row for his work in Mexico; ‘Yo! picture, ‘Back to God's Country.’ 

Baile con Don Porfirio’ (I Danced| Filming is slated for early March, 


Morgan’s Open Spacer 


i *s with Don Porfirio’), produced by | with Armand Schaefer as producer. 
an 5 Mauricio de la Serna, manager of Sa 
é i JE. j the swank Alameda theatre of the | 


Azcarraga circuit, as a Grovas asso- MARY ADDED TO ‘CANTEEN’ 
ciate, and starring Mapy Cortes: and 
‘El Verdugo de Sevilla’ (‘The Execu- 
tioner of Seville’), by Films Mun- | 

diales, winner of the Mexican ‘Oe- | hestesees in Sol Lesser’s production 
car’ for the best pic of 1941, All | of ‘Stage Door Canteen.’ 

these have had long runs here at{ Built around the famous canteen 
high prices for Mexico and big box-jin N. Y., picture will be released b» 


Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
Mary Pickford comes out of thes- 
pic retirement to play one of the 
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; THE METOPERA IN WARTIME 


Coneerts And 2 Wars 


Ss, Hurok Reminisces About the °14-18 
Strife and the Present 


By S. HUROK 


The New Year is a time for reminiscence and the present 
World War brings to mind the years of 1914-1918. 
Musically things seemed busy in World War I. Wherever 
you turned you were faced with feverish activity. The Met- 
ropolitan The 
much longer than the current 14 weeks and Boston boasted 


Opera House was in ferment. season was 


an opera of its own. There were three symphony orches- 
tras in New York City plus the Fiench orchestra on a good 
will tour. The ballet world was being dazzled by the first 
visit of Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet. The immortal Pavlowa 
seemed to be everywhere at the same time. Isadora Duncan 
was at her zenith. 

I was adding my bit to the excitement with weekly con- 
certs in the now departed Hippodrome, inveigling ticket buy- 
ers from the Bronx and Brooklyn to make those rare trips 
to Times Square to hear and see Pavlowa, Chaliapin, Ruffo, 
Tetrazzini and Schumann-Heink at popular prices. I ran 
advertisements for the recitals illustrated with maps giving 
instructions on how to reach Sixth avenue and 43d street 
without resorting to the use of bloodhounds. Thousands of 
people saw the theatre district for the first time. Concert- 
goers got the habit. And impressarios were made. 

It was all exciting and new. You had the feeling of being 
in on the birth of a new era of music. And it was. Victrola 
records began to cover the globe. Radio went on a vitamin 
diet and grew into a network. Man became intoxicated with 
his own mechanical genius. But he also developed a laziness 
which constituted a threat to the boxoffice. 

y NO GAS RATIONING TROUBLES 


‘ 


Throughout the first World War, as in the present crisis, 
transportation was a problem. Yet there never was the indi- 
vidual problem of getting to a theatre or recital hall. People 
still remembered that they had two legs for locomotion, and 


trolleys and elevated were mere accessories With the con- 
quest of the sound waves, people shifted their weight from 
the soles of their feet to a point midway in their anatomies 


and sat at home, with ears glued to phonograph and radio. 
Then the recent gas-rationing added to their self-indulgence, 
and people began to feel justified in staying home and away 
from the theatres and concert halls 

BIG GROSSES; BIG LOSSES 


increased music’s 
audiences to unprecedented size. It is estimated that more 
people have consistently heard music since 1920 than in the 
tl years before that date. During the last 

ual for Chaliapin to pack houses to the rafters time 
$300,000. It 


But science accomplished one thing. It 


! war It was 


OUsaha 
not unu 
and again through the season and wind up with 
tour the 


was, however, also possible for Diaghilev to country 


and lose $350,000 in six weeks. 


World War the new era 
ph 


In this second 


M ] + 
Mm almost as 


f the roots it had sprung 


begun to take hold. New faces may be seen in the audiences, 


They may not look as though they could discuss the differ- 
ence between ‘allegro’ and ‘accelevando’: neither do they pay 
more than $2.20 for a ticket, but there they ore, and they want 
music 

The Ballet Theatre, for instance nal g its first tour ol 
the United State Whereas music can e ne d a 110 fol 
Practica lv nothing. ballet cannot be een nie oney 
exchanged for a ticket at the boxoffice The Ballet Theatre 
completed its tour of the south despite transportation diffi 
culties, even adding two one-night stands to its --hedule. This 


was done at great fazard and additional « xpense, and, I may 
add, was a victory, Ballet ’ itre was the 


fulfill its scheduled dates in that regior It 


unique since the 
only company to 


Was gratifying to see people turn out to witlne 


I lave alwavs presented my attractions vitho venefit of 
subsidy, and it was good to have the public bear it at the 
boxoffice the general critical opinion of that company as ‘the 


greatest in 


Russian ballet.’ 


WILL GET TO B. O., REGARDLESS 


ys ¥ 
This leads to the thought that, even if people are accus- 


i 
' 


tomed to comfortable travel, they will somehow get to the 
boxoffice without unlimited gasoline if what is offered for 
their entertainment has enough drawing p er. The questior 
of whether novelties will draw more th: establisnea pe! 
senal Lie in acaaemic one Afte Ca ol 
appearances Mar ian Ande on’s concert + Carnegie Hal fo. 


Jan. 4 was sold out a week in advanc¢ 


At present there are no conclusions to make 


In the realm of conjecture We are n the midst of a wt 
transformation, whic h. among others, will definitely affect the 
music and theatre business Exactly what direction these 


changes will take is still too early to predict. (ie thing 
certain: effects of this war will be greater 
and more radical than the previous one. 

Another fact is that talent of basic value will always sell 
The problem will only be how to sell it. 


the 


ncalculably 
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Longhairs Mex Clicks 


Mexico City, Jan. 3. 
Longhair branch of show business had ‘ne of best 
years in some time during 1942. Box offi.. resv re 
excellent all along the line. So much so that eral 
artists and troupes had to play return engagemems. Of 
Course, the public for this kind of entertainmen is 
numerically small, but it is loyal, and as it is made up of 
those who can well afford to pay, boxoffice of some such 
shows topped that of many other forms of paid public 
Giversions., 


Most 


of the big grossers were American attractions 


Second Such Season in Its History; See 
Big European Demand for American 
Singers When Peace Comes 

PREPARATIONS 


By EDWARD JOHNSON 


Manager, Metropolitan Opera 


POST-WAR 


General Assn. 


For the second time in 
Association has 


its history the Metropolitan Opera 
launched its season with the nation at war. 
In the 60-year history.of this institution there has been only 
one other wartime opening, that of November, 1917. exactly 
twenty-five vears ago. Those who remember the season will 
recall that German repertoire was banned, not to reappear 
until the cessation of hostilities. But we have profited by 
the mistaken jingoism of 1917-18, and this season, because 
the war are fighting is one of ideologies and not of 
nationalities. Metropolitan audiences are able to hear per- 
formances in English, French. Italien and German 

The 1941-42 season was barely under way when Pearl Har- 
attacked and the plunged The 
realitv of this struggle, in which our country was 
soon en“aged, had its effect upon attendance last season. and, 
although attendance figures few weeks after Dec. 7. 
when the season terminated in the spring of 1942, our box- 
office reported an 11% decrease as compared to the 1940-41 
season. 


WwW }€ 


bor was nation into war 


sobering 


rose a 


7 


42-43 SEASON LOOKED DOUBTFUL 

It is no secret that until June, 1942. it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible to open the house at all. It 
was only through the marvelous cooperation of the individual 
artists, the executive staff and the various unions that we 
were able to effect operating economies that would permit us 
to nlan a 16-week season of Grand Opera. 

The responsibility of the Metropolitan Opera Assn. is to 
maintain the standards and traditions of Grand Opera as 
handed down to the present management by the great singers 
and directors of the past. so that the art form wil! continue to 
flourish and vrow. In order to do this the support of the 
public must be forthcoming in the form of subscriptions and 
boxoffice sales, with the subscription as the backbone of the 
financial structure The responsibility, therefore, 
to give the Metropolitan the moral and financial support 


public's 


that is needed in order to permit the management to engage 

rtists d plan repertoire fo1 complete season of opera 
that will be truly representative of standards prevailing in 
other yeal The management must have the support of the 
pre and the press in turn must recognize its responsibility 
to the public as well as to Grand Opera. 


DIFFERENCE BETTY “EN MGMT. AND PRESS 
A comparison of the relative 
the 
The management's position being one of 
lity with no power. The musical press, it has 
with great power and no responsibility 
the 


order to 


man- 
interesting situa- 


positions of the opera 


agement and musical reveals an 


tion. 
great responsibi 


press 
described a 
been said, is 
But 


three 


invested 
omewhere along the line there must be a fusion of 
element public, and 
uccessfully. The management must be 
The public must realize that 


of producing a season of Grand Opera are mul- 


management press—in 
present Grand Opera 
prepared to accept criticism. 


the problem 


tiplied a thousandfold in wartime, and the press must recog- 
nize moral respo y to support the art form with 
constructive criticism and due praise when it is warranted 
Above all, the pre nust take the long € and evaluate 
everything that Is aone accordingly 
It is generally agreed that there little purpose in being 
clever at the expe e of tist 0! e devoted long years of 
) alle ri€ eel A} Vvno re ide 
tne | I ¢ t \ all to ! ¢ omment of tne 
a llful le ng fro na pond | 
owlng st ¢ them It fun for e qa, re com- 
mente I erta dem<¢ ng for the frogs Psycho- 
ogica A of encouragement and constructive criticism 
are tremendo ' mportant The artists take their work 
eriousl ind ¢€ nec to ¢ i ¢ ous] n turn Unkind 
( ( freque y is a catastrophic effect upon then 
The Metropol n itself the nake ready’ stage. At 
e present time the management Is t1 g to anticipate the 
post-war’ period by making ready now, even though the 
future is cloudy and uncertain Young artists are being pre- 
pared for n é ant as nment repertoire is being 
planned. policies formulated This is a burden that must be 
DO! t »V i ement alone for in tne final analysis tne 
respor i] fe hat the Metropolitan ll be able to offer 
t the pub ( vith the 1 nagement 3ut those whe 
Y { € f € tf the nee € OuUraZeé € { 
I ooperation con- 
é ¢ ¢ é er ( er i. 
: eve € o offe G Opera of r 
¢ ti ( oO é ic love of the natio1 
T« r erate ¢ ¢ O% ( ring al rie ) pres¢ ¢ 
ope rac f¢ é € ( of Gri | Ope a4 
t wil f e to ¢ bark upon a ¥ ¢ expande 
prog! pos eal To ¢ this Ipe t te ! 
for a complete r ation of singing and acting in the devel- 
opment of the younger artists who w ill be the future main- 
stavs of the Metropolitan, as well as the opera companies of 
the world. For it is virtually certain that, when the war is 


over and European opera houses reopen, there will be a ter- 
rific demand for American who have been trained 
properly in this country by masters of the art form. 

; LATIN-AMERICA’S DEMANDS 


Some of these artists, trained right here at the Metropolitan, 


singers 


already have had an indication of the shape of things to come 
1 the creased demand for their services in the Latin 
Amerivan countrie vhere regular seasons of Grand Opera 


Mexico and the leading 


ngers sang 


e presented In Cuba, Puerto Rico 
houses of Brazil and Argent 
leading roles with tremenaous 


ireadv have been engaged for next year. 


al 


ina American-trained s 


success, and many of them 


countries, bankrupt economically and culturally 
will call upon these 


European 
bv the exhausting demands of total war, 


e artists to re-establish Grand Opera after the war, just 
« Germany. Italy and France threw open their doors to 
f art after the last World War. These American 





Pop-Priced Op Clicks 


$1 to $5.50 Seale Finds More Customers 


Than Met Can Hold 


By EARLE R. LEWIS 


Treosurer and Assistant General Manager 


Opera Assn. 


of Metropolitan 


For the first time in well over a decade the Metropolitan 
Opera boxoffice staff is able to sit back, relax and really 
smile. Perhaps I should not say sit back. The enormous 
volume of business, especially that of single sales for indi- 
vidual performances, has swamped the staff to a point where 
it is working ceaselessly without rest to take care of cus- 
tomers 

What is the reason for this sudden longing for opera? More 
than for any other reason I would attribute it to the populari- 
zation of the Metropolitan’s prices, in which orchestra seats 
are reduced from $7 to $5.50, and all other seats accordingly. 
Suddenly this achieved the result the management has been 
wanting for years; the Metropolitan had in truth become a 
opera’ by getting closer to the pocketbook of the 
man. 


‘people's 
averacdke 

The reduction in price was a drastic move, and one upon 
which was spent many a sleepless night. The Metropolitan's 
operating standards and costs are so high that it is impossible 
to secure a profit, no matter what is done, and to materially 
reduce the income in the hope of attracting more customers, 
was a step anyone would hesitate to take. If our judgment 
was not right, what could happen was anyone's guess. How- 
ever, necessity proved the mother of the decision. Society, 
hit hard by new taxes and war demands. naturally would not 
take up its subscriptions as it had in former years. It was 
either take the choice that the average person wanted opera 
or nothing. 

Did he want it? Well, let’s see. In the first two weeks of 
the current season the Metropolitan took care of 8,000 more 
people than last year. Every seat since the start of the season 
in the $1 to $3 scale has been sold, and the majority of the 
$4 seats as well. Only the $5.50 locations in the orchestra 
have not been complete sellouts, and they have been sold 
more than 85° of the time. Our standing room always is a 
sellout. Ata $1 to $3 scale it would have been possible to sell 
out Madison Square Garden for more than 75% of the 
formances. 


per- 


UNIONS, ARTISTS COOPERATED _ 


In order to accomplish this miracle the Metropolitan had to 


have help. First and foremost, the unions have cooperated 
generously Had it not been for them we could not have 
gone on. The artists and the administrative staff took ‘cuts.’ 


Then the management popularized the repertoire by present- 
ing operatic favorites with strong and well-balanced casts to 


attract the greatest audience. The cut in prices, together 





with the taking over of Florida by the Army, the lack of 
gasoline and tires for automobiles, means that many society 
people are spending the winter in New York. Their enter- 
tainment is opera, hence boxes are selling well. . 
The star system, as such, does not exist as completely as 
formerly. Gatti-Casazza started to modify the star system 
while he was general manager, and the present management 
has carkied on. There are certain operas which could not be 
iven without certain important singers in leading roles, but 
these are the exceptions rather than the rule. Most of the 
operas draw because they are ‘good theatre’ and have well- 
balanced casts and ensemble rather than because an indi- 
vidual performer is appearing. Certain others, such as ‘Car- 
en,’ ‘Aida,’ etc., always will draw, regardle of the cast 
The m; ivemerl! iin to estad a permanent price for 
Grand Opera lve t the Metropolitan i price ale t 
A pre ail throughout the 1 t10! The San Frar co come 
} y opped its prices to the level announced by the Metro. 
politan this season, and for the first time in two score years 
howed a profi Chicago had a deficit, but a very small one 
The agement of the Metropolitan believes that it is on 
the right track, and public response to date seems to confirm 
the belief that e Metropolitan opera is a bargain at the new 
reaycea price 
a 
art t< In serving as goodwill amba adors for our national 
culture vill add to the reservoir of goodwill among nations 
at n t be replenished in post-war year 
I n’t withir province to predict whether the tra ng 
ing artists are now receiving will result in the emergence 
of er Caruso or a Flagstad. Those were unique voices, 
} é ¢ ( ved Da ri¢ ind rarely iY 
| ¢ r € tic to} It er’ 
‘ ‘ e eg f ( ese oice vill be ( d 
f e ty] y American operatic idiom emerges, at 
} e lang ‘ ill not be the impediment that it is 
( for ( American artists Our contemporary ngers 
e one at ve—the promising ones are well-schooled 
not ituitive ngers, as were some of the great 
artists of the past. In a truly American operatic medium this 
| be a tremendous advantage, particularly. when it is 
couples th well-trained dramatic action and stage tech- 
niques that are still in the process of evolution. 
Just what form this American idiom may take is largely 


speculative at the moment. But it is not unlikely that it may 


evolve from some of the experimental work now being done 


by creative talents in Hollywood today. Composers like 
Stravinsky, Oscar Straus, Erich Wolfgang Korngold are 


familiar with the motion picture technique of writing music 


to correspond to specific dramatic action, a logical device. yet 
strangely enough, rarely found in Grand Opera repertoire 


Perhaps the ideal medium is the masterful stage and lighting 
technique evolved in the sound studios of Hollywood, com- 
bined with drama set to music by composers familiar with 
the techniques of motion picture stagecraft. 

In wartime that may be a dream of the future, a new 


fr 


amework for Grand Opera that 
moment. But unless we work toward that goal or a 
one we become static. And in the arts not to progress is to 
retrogress, something which must not happen if we want to 
explore new operatic horizons in the post-war world 


may be premature at the 
similar 
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New Opera Co., After 





American singers choi 


2 Red Seasons, 


: To Continue Altruistic Star-Hunting 


By EDDIE SMITH iulthoug! if commercial! red could 

i The New Opera Co. of New York | very well show a profit. The com- 
recently fi hed its second season pany s the brainchild of Mrs. Yo- 
and i. planning its third, war t iq Mero-Irion, at one time one 
conditio permitting, despite finan- . of the great women pianist Backed 
cial reverses of close to $150,000 for | py the resources of Mrs. Lytle Hull 
the second year in a row. The New |the company presents four or five 
Opera Co., as operated today, is the | [jttle heard works in a season with 
most idealistic venture in years for | jnterchanged casts. Every singer on 
the promotion of grand opera and | the roster gets a chance to star, ana 
the opportunities it presents to young | one day’s star becomes part ol the 


us on the morrow. The singers 
chosen from thousands of audi- 



























































































































Jeanette MacDonald Latest Example 


VARIETY Anniversary 
tions and are trained by the best 
available European-trained conduc- 
tors and stage directors Salaries 
are small, singers averaging $75 a 


performance and Mrs Irion working 
nothing Administration over- 
se was less than $12,000 the past 


Tol 


season. The costs mount because of 
the tremendous union costs and the 
having innumerable 
for the inexperienced sing- 
ers in unfamiliar works. Both Mr: 
Irion and Mrs. Hull have asked the 
support of society and the public to 
+} 


necessitie ot 


| rehearsal 


popularize their venture 


Plenty 

They 
transient 
inva! , 
Carmens 
do 


Familiar Operas 
both feel there are sufficient 
companies presenting the 
Hence 


10 


something new they 
lar repertoire and will give no opera 
Metro- 


, j will not present a work in the regu- | 


llikely to compete with any 







































































and ‘Pagliaccis’ and desire | 
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| 
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Of How Pix Skyrocket Concert B. 0. 


More so than ever before, concert 
managers are coming to the realiza- 
that motion pictures possess a 


tion 


tremendous power as a medium for | 
the development of music-conscious- | 





selling encores. A total of $15,300 
all told was the final amount, with 


‘Indian Love Call’ and ‘Donkey 
Serenade’ bringing $500 each. Sell- 
ing of autographs brought in an 
acditiona] $1,500. She followed up 
ithe tour with concerts in 15 Army 
Camps to 100,000 soldiers. In No- 
vember, when she decided to give 


| 
| 


| Other 


ness. The most recent example was ! 

'the tour of Jeanette MacDonald, 
whose tour of 10 cities resulted in 
capacity audiences in each. 

Miss MacDonald with Nelson 
Eddy are the current top ranking 
concert draws in their annual lim- 
ited tours In Miss MacDonald's 
case her usual two-hour concerts 
hac to be extended to three and 
three and a half hours as encore 
after encore was added to the pro- 








if | 


gram of operatic arias and the light 
classics she had popularized in films 


Originally scheduled to give 21 con- 
certs between July and October, she 
; altered her 


plans and donated 
entire proceeds of the first 12 


the 
con- 


certs to the Army Emergency Relief 


Fund. At the end of the tour the 
Singer turned $94,642 over to the 


AER, an average of $8,000 for each 
performance, a record total for con- 
cert receipts. 


| 


lu more concerts, 75 cities placed 


bids in 24 hours. 
Miss MacDonald and Eddy are 
perhaps unique in this field. They 


above all others have been identified 
with good music through films. 
stars of opera and concert 
have made films, but, with the single 
exception of Grace Moore, successes 
have been far between. 

With an audience of 50,000,000 and 


more people familiar with their 
names, Miss MacDonald and Eddy 
through films became far greater 
concert draws than artists who 
slaved for years at concert and 
opera to a limited audience. Rise 
Stevens is the most rece example 


of skyrocketing into the upper con- 
cert brackets through pictures, the 
Met mezzo being an unknown, but 


A part of this sum was raised by ' good singer until her film break. 








The company operates at a deficit, | are | politan presentation It -is their 
i —$—$— —— - ————i | hope to develop singers who will be 
} - TICKETS NOW ON SALE | able, after engagements with ‘he 
New Opera Co., to step out into the 
franks of the major opera companies 
YEMUD/ and thus make room for new singers. 
| To date two singers have been 
}outstanding. One, Florence Kirk, is 
in her 20s and in appearances as 
| Lady MacBeth gave promise of be- | 
ling about the best American dra- 
| matic soprano since the days of Rosa 
Following a tour of the Pacifie Coast Menuhin played recitals en Ponselle. Another, Jess Walters, is 
route to Mid-Western and ors, Seana of which one is in as good as most of the baritones on 
CARNEGIE HALL, MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 25 oe wae Tees, Oe On wer prem: 
Prices $1.00 to $2.50, Hoxes of & seats $16 & $20 (plus tax) ably be added to that company’s 
(Steinway) Jack Salter Artist Management, Inc, (Victor Records) roster before long. Of this season's 
i Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. presentations, only one opera, ‘La 
\ ———— aa) Vie Parisienne,’ could be termed a 
"| flop, and three, ‘Pique Dame,’ ‘The 
’ 7 TICKETS ON Fair at Sorochinsk’ and ‘MacBeth,’ 
HELEN SALE NOW were all artistic successes, although 
not so at the boxoffice, where the 
TRAU BEL public craves stars. The backers of 
the company are not worried, how- 
(The New “Isolde” ) ever, and are prepared to take their 
: ° financial beating in order to continue 
Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan giving young Americans a chance. 
Opera Co. 
| Returns from southern tour for additional opera 
performances and te give ONLY NEW YORK A + 
KECITAL OF SEASON 
SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 31—Carnegie Hail mericans Save 
} Prices $1 to $2.50, Boxes of 8, $16 to $26 (plus tax) 
| (Vietor Records) 
JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Ine. ® 
j Division: Cotumbia Concerts, Inc. 19 fa 
| * ‘4 ’ 9 
NINO Concert Seasons 
| MARTINI 
— } Buenos Aires, Jan. 3. 
Tenor Star of Opera, Concert The annual opera season both here 
° and in Rio De Janeiro during the 
and Radio months of May through October 
_ have become an integral part of the 
Now fulfilling 10th season at the Metro- cultural life of Brazil and Argentina, 
politan in addition to another concert Both of these seasons would not have 
tour from Coast-to-Coast. |been possible this year had it not 
JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Ine. | been for the influx of 16 singers from 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Ine. the United States, many of them 
(Columbia Records) (Steinway Piano) | stars of the Metropolitan and Ameri- 
) ee << s— | can born at that, who comprised the 
{ EE : i wn Eos backbone of the seasons below the 
| | equator 
I G O R | Prior to the war, most of the sing- 
ers who made up the artistic per- 
GO RIN lsonnel were European who wert 
subsidized by their own government 
Brilliant Young Baritone of Concert, |]\'" addition to the fees they received | 
O sa nd Radio | for appearances in South America. | 
a pera am | They received a certain amount, usu- 
Leaves on .transcontinental concert tour, ally less than their customary fee, 
pa returning for engagements in Havana, from the opera companies here, and 
“ Santiago and southern cities in the ithe balance on their return to their 
' United States. {homeland from their own govern- 
: (Victor Kecordy) (Steinway Piano) j ments. Americans had been few and 
‘a . JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Ine. too menenm in their appearances. 
f | Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc, | Several vues Rae. wee decided 
|}both here and in the United States 
— = = jto remedy this situation. Ferrucio 
f ;Calusio, head of the opera here: 
4 — ee sep sapid ’ {Silvio Piergili, director of the Rio 
: je SSEPHINE | Opera, and Ernesto de Quesada, head 
;of the Mexican Opera, as well as 
¥ Central and other South Ameriean | 
countries, decided th American 
: ingers were absolutely ne®essary 
i Coloratura Soprano, Metropolitan opera was to pr o cae yo ag 
: Opera Co., Chicago Opera Co. ica. To this end they appointed 
: Just returned from successful Chicago Andre Mertens, executive of Colun 
Opera season, where the critics ex- |}| ia Concerts Corp., to handle the en- 
| claimed: | gaging of artists in N. Y. 
t Juring the past season the ow- 
“Coloratura voice with a heart.” Mirae Ah Lewd ‘Sout! yf Pivot 
“Applause that continued wave on wave appearances in Buenos Aires: Rose 
a —the sort only accorded a discovery,” |Bampton, Norman Cordon, Arthur 
4 JACK SALTER ABTIST MANAGEMENT, Ine. {Carron, Bruna Castagna, Frederick 
iF | vision; Columbia Concerts, Ine. | Jagel, Raoul Jobin, Florence Kirk, 
t eng Melchior, Leonard Warren, 
| Nino Ruisi, Zinka Milanov, Herbert 
Janssen, Irene Jessner, John Gurney 
™" : j}and Edward Kane. In Rio: Jagel, 
: COLUMBIA ALL-STAR | Jobin, Miss Kirk, Charles Kullman, 
i }Leonard Warren. Many. of the ar- 
: 4 ala fl tists also appeared in opera and con- 
| OPER A QUARTET | certs in Mexico City, as well as zcon- 
‘a fea gga in Montevideo, 
| . _ cs . . | Costa ica, Bogota, Santiago, Peru, 
Nino Martini, Josephine Tuminia, Igor Gorin, Helen Olheim Chile, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
i . : Panama City, etc. A large number 
7 . “ A Novel and BriPliant Attraction for 1943-44 have already been nr ltine- and 
t ; Popular Operatic Program Limited Tour Oniy | more will be added this season, It is 
J t cone ee < oe = felt here that the coming of these 
; JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC, artists did more to snail good 1e- 
i Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. con gel yr te ee ee 
j iq a at coe ye he ~~ a merica than any other 
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STELLA ROMAN 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





Management: NCAC, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 

















TRENTON OPERA 
COMPANY 


JOHN CURRY, General Manager 
MICHAEL KUTTNER, Musical Director 
MICHAEL DE PACE, Artistic Director 











Management: 


RKO BUILDING, 


RAOUL JOBIN 
TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


MICHAEL DE PACE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York 














Management: 


NICOLAS MOSCONA 


BASS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


NCAC, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 





























Management: 





SALVATORE BACCALONI 
WORLD'S GREATEST BASSO-BUFFO 


METROPOLITAN OVERA ASSOCIATION 


113 West 57th St., New York 








METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Columba Concerts Corp. 
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_. fon S. HUROK 








In the last twenty-five years more musical and theatrical 
entertainment per capita has been consumed than. in the 
thousand years up to 1918. 

In that same quarter of a century S. Hurok has most con- 
sistently supplied the demand for the finest in ballet, concert,’ 
opera and drama; and despite current transportation difficulties 
his record for fulfilled bookings remains unbroken. 

Satisfying and shaping the public's desire, he has many 
times uncovered great talent previously unrecognized. Today 
his soster of blazing stars represents through the length and 
breadth of the entertainment world the epitome of good taste 
and box-office drawing power. 


For 1943 S. Hurok presents : 
il THE GREATEST IN RUSSIAN BALLET 


by BALLET THEATRE 
Company of 125 — Symphony Orchestra 


MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Contralto Pianist 


JAN PEERCE MISCHA ELMAN 


Tenor Violinist 


Original DON COSSACK CHORUS and DANCERS 


Serge Jaroft, Director Hi 


CARMEN AMAYA BLANCHE THEBOM la 


Gypsy Dancer Troupe Soprano 


RUTH DRAPER ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Actress Pianist 


| KATHERINE DUNHAM ARGENTINITA 


Company of 20 Dancersand Musicians Spanish Dance Ensemble 
Primitive and Haitian Dances featuring Ravel's “Bolero” 


JACQUES CARTIER ISAAC STERN 


Actor-Dancer Violinist 


| | WANDA LANDOWSKA 
i 









































Harpsichord 


THE PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY i 


Mozart — “Marriage of Figaro” Strauss — The Bat’ 





The people of a democracy deserve the best. The people of 
America have come to expect it. In musical and theatrical enter- 
tainment "S. Hurok presents” always signifies the best. 


ee i a i 








BUY WAR (and More) BONDS 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 


Om Lerma 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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In tracing the course oft 


Operatic history with its 


abundance of singers 
years ago in 
time. 


operat ic 


muropean 


contrast to the 


when more than 70‘ 


companies here are 


posed of American born singers, it is 
possible to see the gradual growth of 
As 


so did the vocal art. 


interest throughout the country. 


the nation 


grew, 


In the original 13 colonies no 
oper; is extant: Handel perhaps 
and some English ballad works were 
known to the fashionable drawing 
rooms, but little else. Music be- 
longed to the aristocrats, and the 
average man in the. street cared 
nothing for it. Singing companies 


which toured the colonies were 


lish, presenting such works as 


turn.’ 


The first of the foreign operas to 
1835, when 
Manuel Del Popolo Vincente Garcia, 
with 


be given came Nov. 29, 


the celebrated Spanish tenor, 


American 
super- 
100 
present 
of 


com- 


ar.d became one of the most 


Eng- 
‘The | 
Beggar's Opera,’ ‘Love in a Village,’ 
‘Maid of the Mill’ and ‘Darby’s Re- 


Lorenzo Da Ponte, Mozart's librettist 
for ‘Don Giovanni,’ and then 79. ar- 
rived in this country and presented 
‘The Barber of Seville’ at the Park 
Theatre. N. Y. It ran 22 perform- 
ances. New York went for the inno- 
vation. At prices ranging from 25c 
to $2, a total of 80 performances of 
the works of four composers, Ros- 
sini, Mozart, Zingarelli and Garcia 
himself. 

Garcia's influence on American 


operatic development was enormous 
not only for the works given, but 
due to the presence of Manuel Gar- 
cia, the tenor’s son, who lived to 101 
famous 
Maria 
daughter, the celebrated 
Maria Malibrun, 
greatest vocalist 
Pauline Garcia, anothei 
as Viardot, 
sister as a singer and her brother 
as a teacher. Other operas given by 
the group were ‘L’Amanto Astvto,’ 
Rossini’s ‘Tancredi,’ ‘Otello,’ ‘Turco 
in talia.’ ‘Cenerentola,’ Garcias 


triasie teachers. Garcia, 
contralto, 
considered , the 
the era, and 
daughter, 


rivaled her 


of 


known who 











Monday evenings. 





Josephine Antoine 


AMERICA'S OWN | 
GREAT COLORATURA 


Star of the Metropolitan, San Francisco 
and Chicago Opera Companies 


Presently appearing Metropolitan Opera Co.4 
New York, and starring on Carnation Hour 


Limited number engagements for 


1943-44 SEASON NOW BOOKING 


Management 


AUSTIN WILDER, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 




















By EDWARD SMITH 


his 


| the 


| the 1890's. 
ers to join the roster of the com- | 
pany during this period were Lilli | 
| Lehmann, 
| anne 


1100 YEARS OF OPERA IN U. S. IS 
COLORFUL HISTORY: METROPOLITAN 
OVERCAME EVERY OPPOSITION 


‘are 








‘Seriramide,’ Mozart's ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Zingarelli’s ‘Giuletta e Momeo.’ 
First European Invasion 


ana 


The next quarter century wit- 


next decade singers ap- 
nessed the discovery of notable Eu- ! a. ; as : 

, peared whose equal the world had | 
ropean singers whom the new world | 
would pay well to hear. They | 0° heard previously. The net | 
forsook their less lucrative careers | Tesult was that despite a $7 top | 
in their native lands and visited," Seats the public fiocked contin- 
America to sing. Those were the | Wally to the Met, selling out per- 
davs of the fabulous vocalists, when | formance after performance. Among 
a tenor had to be able to spin a|S0me of the fabulous names to ap--| 
coloratura phrase as well as declame Pear at the Met during this decade 
a dramatic one. and a bass was as|@nd some extending into the 20th | 
agile in a florid cadenza as was a) century were Lehmann, Albani, 
coloratura. American singers, seek-| Marie Van Zandt, Sofia Scalchi, Paul | 
ing to spread their wings, found such | Kalisch, Emma Eames, Jean La- 
opposition almost too tough, and | Salle, Victor Maurel, Pol Plancon, | 
for the most part were forced | Emma Calve, Francesco Vignas, Fer- | 
into the background inando De Lucia, Sigrid Arnoldson, | 

Among some of the singers heard| Nellie Melba, Mario Ancona, Zelie | 
in the U. S. Je Lussan, Eugenia Mantelli, Gui- 


up to the advent of the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1883, both! 
foreign and American, were Luigi La 
Blache, Giuditta Pasta, Antonio Tam- 
burini, Henriette Sontag, Giula Grisi, | 
Giorgio Roncioni, Giuseppe Mario, 
Jenny Lind, Enrico Tamberlik, Mari- 
etta Alboni. Albert Niemann, 
Therese Tietiens, Jean Baptiste 
Faure, Theodore Wachtel, Maria Pic- 
colomini, Adelina Patti, Adelaide 
Phillips, Ernest Nicolini, Italo Cam- 
pannini, Giuseppe Fancelli, Celestine 


Galli-Marie, Pauline Lueca, Clara 
Louise Kellog IIma di Murska 
Christine Nilsson. Amalie Materna, 
Charles Adams, Minnie Hauck, Giu- 

ino Gayarre, Parquale Del Puente, 
Sophia Scalchi, Rose Sucher, Victor 
Maurel, Jean La Salle, Marianne 
Brandt, Annie Louise Cary. Lilli 
Lehmann. Emma _ Abbott Etelka 
Gerster, Maria Van Zandt, and hun 
dreds of others 


Opera in I4th St. Academy 
The Academy of Music 14th 
street, N. Y., served the general pub- 
lic as N. Y.’s opera house from 1853 
1883, when the Metropolitan was 
built to satisfy the cream of society 


on 


to 


Other theatres used in lesser degrees 
were the Astor Place Opera House, 
the Park theatre, Brooklyn, Burton's 





New theatre. the Booth theatre, the 
Italian Opera House, etc. It was at 
the Academy of Music that Patti 
made her debut in 1859 

At this time the newly built Met 
had two rivals, Maurice Strakosch 


and Colonel James Henry Mapleson, 


with the management of the Met 

ider Henry Abbey Strakoscl pre- 
sented little oppositlo! Howevel 
Colonel Mapleson was not so easy, fo1 
he secured the services of Patti at 
$5.000 a performance and, with a 
group of singers including Albani, 
Hauck, Scalchi, Nicolini, ete.. fought 
the Met from O©ct. 1883, to Easter of 
1884, with both impresarios taking 
terrific financial beatings, the Met's 


loss exceeding $600,000. while Maple- , 
was nearly much, The 
opera-going public, however, feasted, 


son's 


as 


and although the Metropolitan’s 
doors remained closed till the 
Autumn of 1884, opera was more 


firmly established than ever. 

| Patti’s $500,060 Yearly Gross _ 
Adelina Patti, the most famous of 

the prima donnas of the period, was 





hen earning more than $500,000 an- 
nually in her visits to this cour try 
in both opera and concert, receiving 
a flat $5,000 per appearance before 


going on 
With the 1884 


established 


start of the 
Metropolitan had 
itself as tanding 


ganization in the country and, with 


Cason, 


the outs musical or- 


| little opposition, was to continue as 
| such until the advent of Oscar 
| merstein in 1906. 
| riod that the company commenced 


Ham- | 
It was in this pe- | 


| its now famous travels to other 
| cities, including, in its first year, | 
| Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. | 


| Louis, Washington and Baltimore. 


Name Casts of °90’s | 
From 1884 to 1891 the Met con- 
tinued to grow in popularity, insti- 


tuting season after season of Ger- 
man opera, and gradually building 
| towards the fabulous name casts of 


Among some of the sing- 


Materna, 
Alvary, 


Amalia 


Brandt, Max 


| Fisher, Albert Nieumann, Emma AlIl- 
bani, Lillian Nordica, Francesco Ta- 
magno, Italo Campannini and 
seppe Del Puente. 

Then 


Gui- 


£ | % + ° a 
followed what considered 


Saleza, 


the most glorious period of song in 
| American history, via the advent of 
, Jean and Eduard De Reszke in 1891. 
| For 


the 


mondi, Marcella Sembrich, David | 
Bispham, Thomas Salignac, Felia | 
| Litvinne, Ernest Van Dyck. Albert | 


Anton Van Rooy, 


| best 


| Hammerstein 


; Opera 


“ : ae s | rice 
seppe Campanari, Giuseppe Kasch- | 


mann, Frances Saville. Vittorio Ari- | 


Andreas 
| Dippel, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 


Suzanne Adams, Albert Alvarez, An- | 
|} Jeanne 


| guerite 
| Charles 


Louise Homer, Fritzi Scheff. Rober: 
Blass, Sybil Sanderson, etc. 

The close of this period about 190 
marked the end of the era of grea: 
vocalists, even though the debut of 
Caruso was a scant two years off 
From that day on less and less stress 
was laid on pure vocal equipment, 
and as voices declined, other means 
of attracting the public to tke box- 
office came to the fore. The results 
apparent today. The average 
opera singer nowadays would look 
starved beside his predecessor, both 
as to figure and voice. 

The Met continued to sign 
talent available, but, since 
organization feared little from any 
antagonist, it grew fat and a great 
many artists were let slide by. Thou- 
sands of dollars rolled into the till 
when Caruso sang and the Met fig- 
ured he would last forever, 

But then the storm broke with 
the announcement, in 1906, by Oscar 
that he intended to 
Met at the Manhattan 
during the following 
most terrific war in 
) history then broke 
out for a period of four years, 
each organization raided the 
and as the impresarios offered each 
other’s singers fabulous fees. Ham- 
merstein, during his seasons, pree 
sented such stars as Alessando Bonci, 
Regina Pinkert, Mario Ancona, Mau- 
Renaud, Clotilde Bressler-Gia- 


the 
the 


the 
House 
season The 
Y. operatic 


buck 


as 
other, 


noli. Calve, Melba. Luisa Tettra- 
zini, John McCormack, Florencio 


Constantino, Giovanni Zenatello, 
Hector Dufranne, Adamo Didur, Vit- 
torio Arimondi, Mary Garden, Mar- 
Sylva, Charles Dalmores, 
Gilibert, Pauline Donalda, 
Gerville-Reache. Jean Pe- 





Mari- | 
Emil | 





.| MONA 


.| LAWRENCE TIBBETT |, 
‘| JAMES MELTON - }; 
"|} HELEN JEPSON |° 
-| ROSE BAMPTON | |. 
‘/DOROTHY MAYNOR]’ 


‘| NADINE CONNER}: 


tonio Scotti, Milka Ter a, Suss ; . a . 
“- ' ) Beas, Beene m — , Susan |rier, Maria Labia, Andres de Segu- 
Strong. Johanna Gadski., Rosa ,] Nicol Savate Maria Ban 
, : ” lrola, Nicolas Zerola, ario Sam- 
Olitzka, Eleanora De Cisneros, | '°’* — ai os 
Charles Gilibert, Marcel Journet, (Continued on page 183) 
* 7 * * a * a * * * * * * * * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* + 
* + 


PAULEE |, 
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| LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. | 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
. 113 W. 57th St., New York ° 
»* * 
, , 
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America’s Greatest Living Vocalist 
A 1 
AANMMNUWErsary 
e 
| Greetings 
il 
@ 
© | 
from | 
‘ “e . ‘’ Te | 
Currently Singing Her 14th Season With the 
T “ry ry “~ ‘ T P 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY ™ ‘ a 
a ys warthoutl and Fran 
\ ; 1 ‘ ] 7 . ; P « . 9 “ 
Starring in a Completely New Production of Offenbach’s 
- + 
‘ . ~ ~ rb Se ALL 
‘LA BELLE HELENE 
‘ i” y y ‘ ~ 
COMING TO BROADWAY APRIL FIRST 
Concert Management: W. COLSTON LEIGH, 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
! 
: a " a ny: ee — ee sera ineicnmameainiaasiniaiitirteatceaniattaaiinemiasicaieias —— 
. Tolpi. returne Italy from Ma- artists, and ‘Tristan.’ ‘Freischutz.’ 
So these including Titta Ruffo, Edward Ve pi, retur! ed to naa ” ; Ne . = sete ma oak, 2 . - a nUSS, 
Joh Tito Schip A lita Galli drid. where he appeared in ‘Puri- |*Walkure,’ ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohen- 
if} JODnson, to Schipa, Amelita Galli- ae di tad chips amen eg : : 
. tel yr> Aida’ and ‘Wil- | grin were presented in Naples 
'100 Y f 0 ‘urcl, etc Su A | te.ni, Trovatol Aida’ anc : Nay 
ears 0 era Curel, ete. Ope i - t 4sOW + im Tell.” before being commis- | Rome and Milan by Max Lorenz, 
{ The »t vat) sued 2 he enc | oa . 
L—— Continued from page 182 a rhe Met continued io feed i east % > | sioned a Colonel) in the Italian army. | Tianna Laemmnitz, Franz Volker, 
= E - 7 with music while such companies as Ebb In Eu rope Volpi, who is 49, fought in the first | Louisa Willer, Julius Patzak, among 
marco » i Tre argcarit: . | : . ‘ , 4 
DA " ' 1a greeter seargerita the Boston and Chicago existed, but World War as a Captain. ome of the names known to Met 
Alvarez, ina Cavalieri, Maria ee not until 1991 that the C : Witton Itali: lyric | audience Several recitals of Lie- 
Gav. Amedeo Bassi. Orville Harrold. | }t vas not u 1 l 21 1 l€ oa A Alt andro Ziliani, tallan yr! ne ait at Giaten rite € ‘ 
eic began to get a real season of opera Berne. Switzerland, Dec. 15. tenor who had ung with the Sar Me, m V; sal ; y ay r¢ gia 
7 : this through the efforts of Gaetano . P | rk .) Francisco Opera Co was killed in ented in lenna Dy olker, Erna 
Pay Hammerste $1,2 ; Europe, once the bedrock of opera, _ : I ’ ‘ —— i weer 
to nerstein $1,200,000 Merola, a Met conductor in the 1890's | | ; h: action in Africa. His wife, Mafalda Sack, and Joseph Schmid 
> , » mings 1 past \ t years la , 7 . , . . 
At the conclusion of the 1910 sea- | and with Hammerstein and the Shu- |@UMNB Me Pa . on aft. Favero, former Met lyric soprano, Wilhelm Furtwangler and Richard 
son the Met directors bought off | berts later on Merola, over the past een it laurels laa During the went into seclusion after his death. | Strauss both made appearances as 
Han ierstein IO! $1,200.000 not 10 veal using Met talent and in vast ear virtus vy no performances M ia Cal slia nd Gina Cig ctor ith the Berlin and 
' ] : Wlalls anigile ‘ mine Ip tie : 
i ! wing that the val impr r rting tal frequent ne ’ Vienna Philharmonic « est he- 
| ' oe ta ae rival impresario | Pp ai 7 . : Bs ol er took place n France OI hes Former? let ypral * : . ‘ 
i Was so flat broke that he would have | thereafte the Met. made opera o former M oprano y pars ¥ 
+ 2 r ( ( ( é ( . 
pee inable to give a single per-_ fo 1imself to 1 11 that p essed | Belgium, . ' ee £1 . , i ogi , ( i ‘ é ny 
: : It n theatres ve Stignani, Ita 
formance the follow ing year This by the late Giulio Gatti-Ca t ea aliall sealant dates “ oo , 1.¢ Vie a i he put 
ended, to this day, any real opposi- the Met Italy e' , oy a ¥ rs prea Ko Ital} ' ony 
110 the Met might have had from Thu ¢ e dow! ) € re i i¢ ce vevel up de Berlin _ oid i -d . rf ¢ t JIBS. 
Tiva companies ¢ I ) pe i CO i I J Mar ie It i Al €] an Bat : Ul Se el ne | ( ( j tie 
, \ 2; oli taliar 
The Chicago Opera Co., whic} } ng up all o t} country Italian house ¢ ( close ut St : : o B > cae M eme ere pl ice Italy 
( ( Vi¢ 
flourished in later years, did chal- | and wiih thousands seeking to eari cme . ] ; : Pp ad a j | red ¢ = 
1 . *T >< t } a \ t¢ 
lenge the Met in its occasional visit living with their voice Ameri Is Still being give! } r r ( a“ ) 
NY , : making é pearahnces mew ihe ; 
to N y : but these were too few in has adopted opera anda a aes sis Houses nut now include Une " “ of tl ‘ lines on the Ru in 
number to be considered serious op-| may well have been solved DY | poval Opera in Rome: La Scala and !;._.. oa Hai iti — wn 
position. The stars of the Chicago | Caruso when he remarked that, ‘half | peatro Verdi, in Milan, and all thea- |e Bio rpadprenpsasanedlaritpangeisisinxt. 
company eventually found them- | the world thinks it can sing and the, cities as Naple birth- A Germat eason Ws piven Ze lle du of e American 
Seives on the Met roster, some of other haif knows it can. ‘ ce of ( ist Piss and Pale ( I Alle ‘ . . O1 »O-Camp 
— In G i : : aea € e€ ] (; S I 
er ft () t 
| , i 
Stars of the Metropolitan Opera Company jon: read tela , 
J a ; ‘ 
| 7 ~ { ‘ 
Under the Management of ' Ae | 
IS TIN e_luerative seasons. “Am a 
| . oe , 7 
AUSTIN WILDER 5 it toe ine a See season's Greetings 
J , a” 4 4 4 7 } n¢ e |} t vear are e, 
K I ‘ i ‘ ( i k { ( 
| JOSEPHINE ANTOINE, Coloratura ane sigeilniooae gil ges 
é , y Tr " , lal ¢ opr oO al made appe. 
KARIN BRANZELL, Baritone ance n Berlin and Oslo. It is re 


ported she was forced to make the 


JOHN BROWNLEE, Contralto latter appearances by her husband 
ht in Nor- |§j 


ANNAMARY DICKEY, Lyric Soprano | say. She was known to have nol : 
FREDERICK JAGEL, Tenor een tn BN oh lee PAUL LARRY 


her leaving America two years ago 


NARJORIE LAWRENCE, Pranate senrme | "routes | DRAPER ADLER 


745 Fifth Avenue. New York | America, appeared in the Italiar 


eason in Zu h and were the back- 
bone of the Italian seasons in Rome 


ee er 











nee —— ard Milan prior to the closing of Sia seit PE a ' 
. — the houses there in September. They | CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
lf included Beniamino Gigli, whe lost 


EGON PETRI MARTHA GRAHAM Jf his voice for two months after an ill- | JANUARY 29th 


. ° ’ ated attempt at ‘Otello,’ Galliano 
Pianist and Company caver —s rtelle , mat | 
| For Russian War Relief 



































Masini and Tito Schipa. The latter 


declined a Met contract white 


Management Management 
AUSTIN WILDER AUSTIN WILDER South Ainerica to return to Itals 
‘45 Fifth Ave.. New York 745 Fifth Ave., New York and wave the Fascist flag. Amothe 
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lionized in Rio and Sao Paulo, No. 2 city of Brazil. than 








By RAY 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 3 
That New York—and not Paris. London, Berlin and Rome 
—is the musical capital of the world is now generally con- 
ceded by even the die-hardest Latin musico. 
That goes not only for the cash customers but for the 
concert and operatic stars, the instrumentalists, the directors 
the conservatories. This state of mind 





and even the kids in 
began to set in shortly after the war when U-boats got in 
the way of star-toting ocean greyhounds, and it’s been grow- 
ing since. To think that it could happen in two years is 
something that has oldtimers here grebbing their bridge 


work. 

Time was when such houses as the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires’ municipal-owned onera center, and the chief cpera 
house of Rio, Sco Paulo. Montevideo, Lima and Santiago— 
most of them operated by the city papas—would hardly 
look at anything un'ess it bore the ‘Made in Europe’ stamp. 

As in the State*, loeal talent cidn’t rate unless it had 
first been given the nod by the nabobs of La Scala in 
Milan or Kroll Opernhaus in Berlin, 

Now, -however, it’s the Metropolitan in Manhattan that 
counts. And Latin Americans, many of Spanish and Italian 
descent who have long prided themselves on their sharp and 
flat savvy. are admitting that even guys with names like 


. 


Kane and Gurney c2n warble with the best of them. 
‘TANKS LED IN ’41 


Operatic stars frem the U. S. were by far in majority of 
all foreign singers, instrumentalists and concert groups tour- 
ing South America in °41. Survey of the season just ended— 
it’s winter here when it’s summer in the U. S.—discloses 
that. as in the previous vear, Yanqui artists in general out- 
numbered those from Europe and other parts of Latin- 
America almost five to one 

sack of an acequzte press agent job in getting across to 


South American audiences the personalities and perform- 
ances of visitineenorteamericanos mufied en opportunity to 
let localites in on just what Yanquis could produce. Result 
has been that a ch7nce to disvel the lor set impression of 


long-standing custom of not pushing its visiting operatic 
stars abroad, was an important factor. Noted that European 
a 2 embassies have always wined and dined their musical figures 
5 Latin-diplomacy a propitious ‘ambiente’ (atmosphere) jn cer- 
tain countries was often built up by having musical figures 
play up to social leaders who could be expected to pull the 
proper strings. 


here or in Montevideo. In this the U. S. State Departmen:'s 


to bring them official favor and public attention, and in 








~ OUTSTANDING HITS - i 


Stars From the Metropolitan Opera House Now Rated Tops Outstanding 1942 hits scored by Yanks in South America 
TLara " : , 4 ¢ Qwe s« ‘ Reals 4 were Frederick Jagel, Leonard Warren, Edward Kane, 
Where Formerly One Had to Have a La Seala or Kroll onl Se gg nage Rion ge ol ing ei ellen 


Opernhaus Background, to Get Attention in South America ron, Lauritz Melchior, and Raoul Jobin, Jagel, Warren and 


Jobin also played in the municipal opera house in Rio and 
JOSEPHS Charles Kullman did Rio too. 
In the femme division, Rose Bampton scored the out- 
Europe as a fount of all that’s solid in music has been standing success in the German season while Florence 
fumbled. Kirk, young soprano making her first trip outside the coun- 
How important this is to the Axis propagandists is evi- try, did well in ‘Masked Ball’. Bruna Castagna and Zinka 
denced by the fact that Nazis-Fascist stooges, especially in Milanov, both European but rated as Americans now, re- 
B.A., have been attacking U. &. operatic stars and moving to turned for the Italian season. Irene Jessner handled German 
limit the number of imports allowed. Nazis dailies have opera only and Marcel Denya, French. Somewhat passed 
particularly stressed the theme that the Yanks are taking by at the beginning of the season, but later built up as the 
the puchero out of the mouths of the local gentry. Papers result of a personal campaign by friends, Revina also scored 
controlled by the Wilhe!lmstrasse pointed out the allegedly doing seven performances of ‘Suor Angelica’ in Italian as 
terr:fic salaries garnered by imported singers, contrasting well as Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’. Although an Americen, she 
these with the ‘few centavos’ tossed to native help. Natu- studied in Italy for so many years that many here first 
rally this kind of stuff has feund a certain response, particu- believed she was Italian, and the fact that public attention 
larly among those anxious to find somebody to blame. increased when this beceme known is indicative of public 
However, Teatro Colon, which, under the direction of Florio sentiment. Miss Revina also did a series of widely publicized 
M. Ugarte, has never been overfriendly toward the States, radio broadcasts throughout Uruguay, Argentina and Bo- 
has not paid much atiention and complainers have gone livia, sponsored by Pal blades (U.S.). Top imported batoners 
directly to President Ramon S. Castillo to present their yelps. were Albert Wolff and Fritz Busch. 








Since the Colon and most other opera house: in South There was far fewer concert instrumentalists than in pre- 
America are officially operated and losses come out of the vious year, due chiefly to difficulties in transportation 
taxpayers’ pockets, there’s plenty of ground for cracking Outstanding group was ‘The Original Ballet Russe Com- 
down should officials be so inclined. pany’, directed by Colonel W. D. Basil. Company, comprising 

Action is similar to one attempted previously by the 68, all but 10 of them dancers, left the U. S. in January, °42, 
Asociacion Profesionado Oraquestral (Association of Orches- and does not expect to be back until October, °43, longest 


tra Professionals) with the Department of Administrcetion of stage tour ever attempted in South America by any or- 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. Group wes not able to ganization. Company had a highly successful season in Rio, 


ban all foreign artists but did secure regulations requiring then moved to Sao Paulo, Brazil, and next came overland 
musicians to post bonds and subject themselves to cther on a long, difficult trek to B.A. Did so well at the Teatro 
controls. Professionals claim that they were simovly trying Politeama, where it played a concert stand, that, after 
to keep out European artists willing to undercut on jobs, touring through the interior of Argentina and playing in 
but fact that majority of ariists now coming here have Montevideo and elsewhere in Uruguay, it was signed for a 
been norteamericanos, and not continentals, meant that, in , series at Teatro Colon. 
practice, the measure worked against them Individually, greatest grossers were Aubrey Pankey, Negro 
Most operatic stars coming to S. A. from New York found singer; Alex Brailowsky. pianist; Alex Uninsky, Henryk 
response in Rio far wermer than in B. A. Tis, in itself, Szeryng, violinists Next year locks even better with 
is not considered surprising since Argentines have always Marion Anderson, Yehudi Menuhin, Antor tubinstein, 
made it a point to sit on their hands when the bravos were Gregor Piatigorski and Pedro Vargas. already announced for 
being dished out, while the Brazilians are, because of their Latin tours. Most have priority o.k.’s from Washington, prac- 
temperament, naturally more exuberant tically a necessity these days to get anywhere by Pan- 
Stars were individually well received but far more socially American clipper. 





4 WY / j Here’s to MacArthur There’s a Star Spangled Banner : d Wi 
WORLD WAR II SONGS He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings | Waving. Somewhere. Marian An erson Ins 
Hello Mom | That Soldier of Mine. > d 
(Mine Or tava This Is the Army, Mr. Jones. Brith Sholom Awar 
Here We Come Through Rainbow This Is Worth Fighting For 
All For One (And One for All) Bang ‘Em One for Me He’s 1-A in the Army and A-1 in| This Is My Prayer . . | 
Army Air Corps Buy a Share in America (By Buy- My Heart Three Little Sisteve Philadelphia, Jan. 3 
After It's Over ing a Bond Today) Hey: Zeke (Your Country's Calling That’s Sabotage | Marian Anderson, world famous 
American Lullaby Boy in Khaki, Girl in Lace You) Sicniien Mateat Phaser = ie aaciediess. ta 
American Prayer Buddy Boy I Am an American | Three Dots and Dash Mean Victory bong ongeenlliageyiieaes zh ; 
Any Bonds Today Caissons Go Rolling Along It's Great to Be An American There's An ‘FDR’ In Freedom Y- | 1942 Brith Sholom Award for her 
America to Victory Captains of the Clouds It’s Up to You In FortyTwo | Tavs Til owstiie : | outstanding achievements in the field 
Arms for the Love of America | Cheer Up, Blue Hawaii T Want to Be A Soldier | United Nations Song lof music and for her devotion to 
America Is On Parade Clancy’s Gone and Joined the Army|I’ll Pray For You U. S. Engineers ‘Fight’ Song iP ae 2 f inter-racial equality 
America Marches On Corporal Told the Private | I'll Keep the Love Light Burning Vv Is eg Wistare (We're ro “a the cause 0 9g eae i tall 
And Still the Volga Flows Don't Give Up the Ship 'I’m a Pris’ner of War (On a For- Win) . saahtiti and democratic ideals. 
| Der Fuehrer’s Face | The award was to be made Tues. 














EEE com | Dear Mom 


























nel we) - 
nal Shore) | We Did It Before 
|I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean We Must Be Vigilant | 


(5) by Judge Curtis Bok, of the 




















T ’ ‘ T } 
| EARL WRIGHTSON Dear Old Pal of Mine | Just A Letter From Home | We're In to Win co Pleas Court and son of the 
BARITONE | Do You Miss Your Sweetheart? | Just As Though You Were Here | exp tea Dr ‘ee eee eee ee ” as eee sees 
las Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree i Junk Ain't Junk No Mors We're Proud of the Sta and Stripes late Edward Bok. famed editor of 
CONCERT, PADIO, OPERA ‘ttle sanity slag: ee eer eae eee, eee We're Ridin’ for Uncle Sam r Now. |. ji ’ 

M t | Everybody. Every Pay Da: | Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in| weet Point March. © oamnmy NOW= | the Ladies’ Home Journal. Pres- 
Manaztcm°cr at Wies Sas J pe West oint Mé . 
|NCAC, 711 Fifa Ave., New York | sgl hey . —_ | Pt —. Pivine | We've Just Begun to Fight. |entation will take place at spe al 
5 aan” eat J; from Coast of Maine to Rockies | Keep 'Em Flying With a Pack On His Back I cere at the Young Men's & 
| MARKS LEVINE, Director | Fighting Sons of the Navy Blue | Keep ‘Em Smiling i t Pte K _" ohh ack, ceremonies at the oung Men é 

Freedom Ring | K P. Serenade | wher R os , he pgs ‘ lyoung Women’s Hebrew Assn. 
. : : | en OSeS Of Ags . 
| saree ta a coe cone eeeetaus ee mene wow Gloty to Old Glory When They Sound La , All Clear | . . 
iY T y France that Use ( ; ,et’s Cheer fo: - ee Ehal Bess eS mae Fas ar. , meyer ay 2 
| LORENZO ALVARY eo ae m i veer for Red. White and Blue | we're Going Over There Again. | ELIZABETH WYSOR 
BASS Il! Gobs of L -. |Last Night I'S id A Pp | When Johnny Comes Marching CONTRALTO 
‘ ely : i ewes OVE rep tieg on wae 4 rayer | Home San Francisco & Chieago Opera 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. God Bless Our Land Little Bo-Peep Has Lost Her Jeep i When the Elehte Go On Acsin tall vine ot caeente Genk Caleee” 
Personal Revresentative God Bless America | Last Reveille | Over the World) - ; N.Y. World-Telegran 
MICHAEL DE PACE Goodbye Momma, Off Yokohama Last Time I Saw Paris | Wonder ia ‘aly ee Personal Representative | 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York Hat's Off to MacArthur | March for the New Infantry. | es ‘a a er sides MICHAEL DE PACE 
—§' Here Comes the Navy | Mud In His Ears lw : 1 It jf) 1270 Sixth Ave. New York} 
Ve're In It. Er chrsatul 
| 
| 


My Great, Great, Grandfather. 





Management: NCAC, 711 Fifth Ave., New 


MARKS LEVINE, Director 





VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA J ore ott mms tin | GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


AMERICA’S GREAT LYRIC SOPRANO || Please, Won't You Leave My Girl 














Move It Over. SL a SS a 
Miss You A} 
Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie 





Praise the Lord and Pass the An } 
}}| munition | TENOR 
Alone? la bh rei; . va ’ "wm . 
i, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 

LL U \ Ol 1e 1e( vnile | 

andn Blue 

York Real American 
Remember Pearl Harbor. | Management 
Ramparts We Watch. ' ‘ . oie 
Spirit of the T. T. C. | MICH AKL DE PACE, 1270 Sixth Ave.. New York 
Soldier Dreams. RKO BU JING ‘KEFE : ‘-ENTE 
elitr foe tee Was Woe nites | UILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 











| Soldier Marched Away With My | tem 

















Heart 

















1270 Sixth Ave., New York 





‘\iwy i, 8 : Somebody Else Is Taking My Place 
MICHAEL DE PACE |: 
é a She'll Always Remember, 
ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


RKO BIULDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER Slap the Jap. Management: ARTHUR JUDSON 





Soldier’s Prayer. 
Song of America. 


ROBERT WEEDE 


Shhh, It’s a Military Secret el 
Sailor With the Navy Blue Eyes. BARITONE 
She’s the Sweetheart of the Army. — a tes 
| Son of a Gun Who Picks On Uncle METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Sam. 


|; Song of the Marines. 














10 Little Soldiers (On a 10-Day 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Leave). 
That’s the U. S. Coast Guard. ne . 2 . 
Di Gita % ify Country. | Division Columbia Concerts 
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OTMANC. .. 


Under the management of the NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
more than three hundred artists are making 
major contributions to the all-out morale effort. 
Over the airwaves, on the concert stage, in the 
theatre, on the screen, on the lecture platform, 
in fact in a!l the branches of show business, 
NCAC has geared its activities to the quick-step 
of war-time necessity. 


THIS IS A COMMAND PERFORMANCE 











—_——— 


Victory 18 A Command ? 


All the world is the stage on which heroes of the 
United Nations are giving brilliant perform- 
ances in the greatest drama in history. . .an all- 
star cast in a Command Performance: VIC- 
TORY FOR DEMOCRACY. 


There is also a Command Performance for those 
who serve behind the lines. ..be it at home, on 
the production front, or in the entertainment 
world. THISSHOW MUST GO ON if America 
is to continue to be the arsenal of democracy. 











ag 


Jacques Abram 
Martin Agronsky 
Licia Albanese 

Ben Alexander 
Herb Allen 

Fran Allison 
*Carmen Amaya 
*Marian Anderson 
Andrini Continentals 
*Argentinita 
Claudio Arrau 
Babes on a Budget 
Jack Baker 

Hanson W. Baldwin 
*Ballet Theatre 

Jim Bannon 

Pat Barnes 

Norman Barry 
Michael Bartlett 

H. R. Baukhage 
Douglas Beattie 
Sidor Belarsky 
Robert Bellaire 
Gertrude Berg 
Mario Berini 
Saundra Berkova 
Sari Biro 

Helena Bliss 

Margit Bokor 

Ford Bond 

Richard Boneili 
*4lexander Borovsky 
Elsanor Bowers 

Joe Bradley 
Preston Bradley 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Rosemarie Brancato 
The Breakfast Club 
Breakfast in Bedlam 
Robert V. Brown 
Douglas Browning 
Frank Buck 

say Burneit 

Denton Butt 

The Cadets 

James P. Campbell 
Marilyn Cantor 
Kathryn Card 
Elaine Carrington 
Arthur Carron 
*Jacques Cartier 
Sripati Chandra Sekh: 
Dr. H. H. Chang 
Ruth Chatterton 
Malcolm Claire 

Ted Clare 

Elizabeth Cobb 
Thoda Cocroft 

Olga Coelho 
Walter K. Collins 
Eugene Conley 
Cleve Conway 
Henry S. Cooke 
Don Cordray 

John P. Costello 
Charles Courtney 
Jayne Cozzens 
Milton J. Cross 
Bosley Crowther 
Sam Cuff 

Elv Culbertson 
Curtis String Quartet 
Glenn Darwin 
Edward Davies 
Ellabelle Davis 
Janette Davis 
Vivian Della Chiesa 
Martin Demuth 
Jean Dickenson 
Dinning Sisters 
Thomas A. B. Ditton 


Lily Djanel 
*Original Don Cossacks 
Doris Doe 

Hazel Depheide 
Doris Doree 

Ania Dorfmann 
Donald Dowd 
Alexander Dreier 
Richard Du Bois 
Ralph Dumke 
*Katherine Dunham 
Samuel Dushkin 
Ed &.Polly East 
Sidney Ellstrom 
*Mischa Elman 
Clifford Engle 
Laurie York Erskine 
Escorts and Betty 
Everything Goes 
Willard Farnum 
Laurette Fillbrandt 
Susanne Fisher 
The Four Vagabonds 
Ralph Forbes 
Sidney Foster 
John G. Fraser 
Feel Friend 

Vivian Fridell 
Janet Gaynor 
Raya Garbousova 
David C. Garroway 
Dusolina Giannini 
Harold Gibney 
Judith Gibson 
Hertha Glaz 
Dorothy Gish 
Lillian Gish 

Carl Glick 

The Goldbergs 
Sharon Grainger 
William Grant 
Jane Wrate Greenslit 
J. Bradley Griffin 
Reland Gundry 
Marion F, Hall 
Radcliffe W. Hall 
Harvey Harding 
Mack Harrell 
Theresa Harris 
Elizabeth Hart 
Marx Hartman 
Adelaide Hawley 
Mark Hawley 
George M. Hayes 
Harvey D. Hays 
Gaylord Hauser 
James T. Healey 
Gladys Heen 

Alma Heflin 
Winifred Heidt 
Helen L. Henry 
Edward J. Herlihy 
Helen Hiett 

Bill Hightower 
John Hodiak 

Dick Holland 
Fleyd Holm 

Budd Hulick 

I Love a Mystery 
*Serge Jaroff 
Christine Johnson 
Eloise Jordan 

Max Jordan 
Arline Judge 
Fred Kasper 

Bert Kalmar Jr. 
Louis Ka:‘fman 
Louis Kelso 

John B. Kennedy 
Charles Kennett 


Patsy Kelly 
Virginia Kirkus 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Alma Kitchell 
Kitchen Quiz 

Fritz Kreisler 
Carl Kreenke 
Otto Kruger 
Casper Kuhn 

Jack LaFrandre 
Everett A. Lande 
*Wanda Landowska 
Harry Lawrence 
Fleetwood Lawton 
Gail Laughton 
Lotte Lehmann 
Rene Le Roy 
Oscar Levant 
Jean Lewis 

Josef Lhevinne 
Rosina Lhevinne 
Pierre Luboshutz 
Mobley Lushanya 
Nola Luxford 
Marguerite Lyon 
Ruth Lyon 

Marvin Maazel 
Edward MacHugh 
Mainbocher 

Klaus Mann 
Marion Mann 
Lucille Manners 
Josef Marais 

Alice Marble 
Sylvia Marlowe 
Nancy Martin 

H. Gilbert Martyn 
Max:iae Marx 
Louis Mason 
Dorothy Maund 
Ted Malone 

Zinka Milanov 

Dr. Clyde R. Miller 
Nathan Milstein 
Ellen Mitchell 
Everett G. Mitchel! 
Hortense Monath 
Garry Moore 
Nicola Moscona 
John Mutholland 
Dr. James L. Mursell 
Edwin McArthur 
John McCarthy 
Hugh Mcllrevey 
Don McNeill 
Lydia Nadejena 
Helen Nash 
Vernon Nash 

Ray Nelson 

Genia Nemenoff 
Richard Noble 
Charles A. Nobles 
Jarmila Novotna 
Nelson Olmstead 
Emma Otero 
Jeanne Owen 
Gale Page 

*Jan Peerce 
Leonard Pennario 
Fern Persons 
Arthur H. Peterson 
Howard A, Petrie 
*Philadelphia Opera Company 
Ezio Pinza 

Patty Pope 

Otto Preminger 
Allen Prescott 
Wolfgang von Putlitz 
Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Luise Rainer 


Carl Randau 

Sue Read 

Al and Lee Reiser 
Glenn Riggs 

James Battle Robertson 
Stella Roman 

Hugh Rowlands 
Michael Roy 

*Artur Rubinstein 
Toby Ruby 

Gilbert Russell 

Cesar Saerchinger 
Carlos Salzedo 
Marjorie Call Salzede 
Gyorgy Sandor 
Dorothy Sarnoff 
Jeannette Savran 

E. Robert Schmitz 
Artur Schnabel 

Karl Ulrich Schnabel 
Miklos Schwalb 

Janos Scholz 
Bernardo Segall 

Lisa Sergio 

John Simpson 

“Dr.” William Stanley Sims 
Dr. Maud Slye 

Jan Smeterlin 

Lee Smit 

Charles B. Smith 
Whispering Jack Smith 
Miriam Solovieff 
Clifford Soubier 

The Southernaires 
Seuthern Sons 

Edwin Charles Steffe 
Bill Stern 

*Isaac Stern 

Frank E, Stevens 
Lydia St. Clair 

Kay St. Germain 
Robert Stolz 

Polyna Stoska 

Ray J. Suber 

Jeri Sullavan 
Alexander Sved 
Gladys Swarthout 

Lee Sweetland 
Swedehearts of St. Paui 
Studio X 

Joseph Szigeti 

Tom Terriss 

*Blanche Thebom 

John Charles Thomas 
Thomas L. Thomas 
The Three Romeos of Song 
Martha Tilton 

Harold Totten 

Jack Turner 

Marcella Uhl 

Stella Unger 
Alexander Uninsky 
Wayne Van Dyne 
Lyalle Van Valkenburgt 
Gertrude Walker 

Phil Warren 

Jane Webb 

Carl Weber 

Ireene Wicker 

The Wife Saver 

Claire Wilson 
Kathleen Wilson 
Richard Wilson 

Cobina Wright Sp». 
Earl Wrightson 

Pepper Young’s Family 
Yeur Hollywood News Girl 
Lelo Yarson 

Blanche Yurka 

Efrem Zimbalist 








*By Arrangement with S. Hurok 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Ine. 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City—PLaza 3-0820 ties 
late 


Subsidiary 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
. SUNSET AT DOHENY. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 111 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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‘New’ and Better ASCAP 
Highlighted Quiet Music Yr. 











By BEN BODEC 


Everything was fairly quiet on the performance 
rights front during 1942. No important legal questions 
were settl The U. S. Supreme Court didn’t hand 
down any decisions further curbing or expanding 
ASCAP’s position Broadcast Music, Inc., appeared 


quite intrenched in the licensing picture, even though 
in a comparatively unobtrusive way, and this Organ- 
ization takes pride in referring to itself as a 
permanent insurance company for the radio industry, 
was the year-end making plans to extend its licens- 
ing operations to the general field, meaning 
cafes. etc. 

ASCAP’s change of organizational decor and view- 
point in customer relations perhaps figured as 1942’s 
biggest news in the small right sector. Gene Buck was 


at 


hotels, 


retired from ihe presidency and granted a pension. 
Soft-spoken, diplomatic Deems Taylor was lifted into 
the vecated bertl E. C. Mills, scarred veteran of 
many ASCAP battles and a re irceful angle-player, 
lik: from ASCAP service, carving out him- 


self an thin the Songwriters Protective Associa- 
tion and by his subsequent conversations at BMI caus- 


ing ASCAP publishers to regard him with askance. 


| THE ‘NEW’ ASCAP > 


In the matter of customer relations the new ASCAP 
approach marked the Society for much comment dur- 
ing 42. The manner, energy and enterprise with which 
it has applied itself in giving service to clients and in 
entertaining the war-caused problems of some of its 
licensees has resulted in such quarters frequently re- 
ferring to the Society as ‘the new ASCAP.’ There was 
also that astute stroke of inviting network officials 
and other customers dais-esconced guests when 
ASCAP tossed annual membership dinner last 
October. 

A newly created depariment within ASCAP showed 
by continuities and other bright devices how station 
operators could make more money with ASCAP music, 
and the investment proved profitable in both increased 
fees and kindlier regard. ASCAP had put as 
of come-and-get-it the role of a salesman 
confident of the need and soundness of his wares, but 
who artfully jockeys the customer into the position 
of selling himself. It took a costly and almost obliterat- 
ing the radical conversion of policy 


Icne \ 


as 


its 


Its 


who 


ide air 


is 


for 


fight to produce 


but the reward is already evident, increased prosperity 
and prestige in the right quarters 
BETTER OPERATION 





ASCAP in °42 also put its operational structure in 
more efficient order and effected so many economies 
that the royalty distribution for that year was almost 
what it was in the record year of 1940, even though 
collections were, cOmparatively, about $1,000,000 less. 
In short, ASCAP has realized that it is strictly a busi- 


Limiting of Record Output Will Drive 
Diskophiles Back Into Arms of Radio| THAT COUNTS | 








Impression by the trade ix 
| months ago that the sharp, warbo 
By John Hamond, Jr. | ) 
increase ln DUSsSINe DY i 1 WV 
(Ja yph ; remall CO! est 
WY ) eonle fr ‘ ( pt cord | 
iN ) pi | ) V1 2. ) ) pn recoras, value of tals 7 
ni I é I ive The trade ha een bedeviled with pelled. The general tep-up in 
eve kit i li xr th ast eal n par ular the rtailment patronage, it was thought. was nat- 
it P l] n or re but for all that the] ural and the 1 It cir- 
nr ( llior eT tne fulfillr t of orde rs. | cu ition of ¢ ) { 
I ' n } t i one The fort TI e 
re f lvl y \ l I the y r rhe ne i 
of ) le to ae) Y OY Ge y over tl PF va ’ 
the ) ing to store iv ba for ne long as it Y f I 
re] K f Yr in rebuildin 1 dormant business, and it’s | entertainment That rt f nk- 
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Victor Backtracks 
M this t pel -_ 
+¢ ith ( ] } f ¢ 
+¢ t t fte¢ e 2.000 er W A n e ¢ 
i a i t 
be a‘ I 
t LVULCl, NI iS il 
— io Nn DY far the eat t catalo of “ sical music in the business. trong play. Th spot alway 
vy cutting out even a fracti of its excellent albums, it runs the risk | used the most powerful names avail- 
of not only losin ts } ti yut -oOnsidera “+ j ; i <c | ab . nee ' 
fn a ) y it but a con iderable portion of its business | able. but recently was forced to buy 
te competitors, who are doing all in their power to develop, rather than |a good, but unknown band. Patron- | 
curtail, catalo - + ; age dropped sharply. On ihe coast 
On the other hand, Columbia at one time had one of the strongest lists there was another outstanding cx- 
T “/ ec 37) > 1) a ar Ans "ater . ACA TIER: in 
of Negro blues in the busines Ever since shellac curtailment, however, | ample; business wes abnormally hot 
: as limite he iccning > parnrde ta ’ , , , . . , : ey- 
it has limited the issuing of new records to about one every two months, | for weeks at one spot with a strin 


which has removed Columbia fri 
pany’s hillbilly list wes b 
curtailment has 
discontinuance 
portant catalog, has deprived the 
ing market. 


also hurt them 


of hot jazz reissues 


It’s about time for record companies to take stock of the reasons people 
If they wish to take the line of least 
trate only on what they believe to 
sellers, they will surely drive a large part of the public right back into 
the arms of radio. By pioneering in music which did not have the greatest 


went back to phonograph records 
resistance and concen 


mass appeal they built up a substential 
will certainly lose a major part of it 
ef confirmed record addicts 


a 
if t 





m the field of competition. 
y all odds the strongest in the business, but the 
in the competitive field. 
in which it had by far the most im- 
company of another constantly increas- 


| part of their business, and they 
hey continue 


ness concern and must be conducted by similar pat- 
tern and principles. 


————— 


What Makes the Hit Parade? 


Ballads and Novelties More Likely Than War 
Songs, Says Maertro 





By MARK WARNOW 





it once spent thousands for the purpose of 
odwill, ASCAP is now directing tnat 


Whereas 
public 


| 
lat } mnie | 
pNullaing 


money for the irnprovement of service to its licensees. 
It found during the radio showdown of 1941 that the} 
public simply didn’t care or wasn’t interested in 


ASCAP'’s plight and that its expenditures on ‘founda- 
tions,’ scholarships and law school contests were of no 
significance. Radio charged ASCAP with being a des- 
potic monopoly, and the public mentally conditioned by 
similar charges against sundry interests over the years, 
shrugged its shoulders and accepted a_ substituted 
brand of music, even though it was of inferior quality. 
The disillusion was bitter for ASCAP, but to the or- 
gonization’s credit it admitted past shortcomings and 
mistakes and showed that it had benefited from them 
in the series of reforms that were instituted during 
1942. 


~ BMI LOOKS TO STICK a 





If your Hit Parade had existed in 
World War I, I'm sure it would have 
like 
Meet 


to Cheek, Alone, Is It True What 
They Say About Dixie, Septem. 
ber In The Rain, Jeepers Creep- 
ers, South Of The Border, Care. 
less, When You Wish Upon a 
Vous’ and ‘Keep Star, You And I, Don’t Sit Under 
the Home Fires The Apple Tree. 

Burning’ week! Songs Heard Most On Hit Parade 
after week. | 22 times—Maria Elena, 

In contrast, 20 times—Intermezzo. 

this war has 19 times—There I Go, Frenesi, Ama- 
produced no! pola, You And I. 


featured tunes 
‘Till We 


‘Over There,’ 
Again. ‘Hinky 
Dinky Parlez 















Not that they give very much thought to the subject, 
but ASCAP publishers are now convinced that 
will remain in business on the other side of the street 
for several years to come. BMI may find it periodically 


necessary to prod faltering stations to maintain their | 
contracts. but the radio industry will keep BMI going 
so long as it is economically expedient. The present | 


basic agreement between ASCAP and radio expires in 
eight years and the bros asters art n't inclined to let 
themselves in again for any arbitrary dictation olf 
terms by ASCAP. The retirement of BMI from the 


field of broadcast licensing might easily follow a de- 


cision on ASCAP’s part to insert in its basic agreement 
a clause providing for arbitration of any and all terms. 

During 1942 BMI did very little pop tune publishing 
on its own, preferring to leave that function to its 
publisher affiliates. From the viewpoint of its com- 
parative smallness, BMI did fairly well in that sector. 
Its affiliates delivered three of the 15 top sheet-sellers 
of the vear, namely, ‘When the Lights Go On Again,’ 
‘Deep in the Heart of Texas’ and ‘Shrine of St. Cecelia 

BMI garnered about $1,000,000 from radio in 42 and 


ASCAP collected somewhere around $3,.750.000 from 
the same source. It all adds up to what ASCAP itself 
got in 1940. Despite the difference, ASCAP was able 
because of the various economies, to split up in ‘42 | 


umulative 
prevailed 

sur- 

member 


among its writer-publisher members an acc 
sum almost equal to the distribution which 
for 1940. The speed of this financial come 
prised no one more than the Society’s own 
The goods were the same, but there was a difference 
in the merchandising and the organizational pattern 
behind it. Perhaps, after all, that fight with radio in 
’41 was a healthy thing. If anything, it helped legalize 
the Society, led to the chipping away of a lot of dead- | 
wood and, what is most important to the membership, | 
gave the organization a sense of permanence and se-| 
curity. 


yack 


IT’S THE NAME] 














By BERNIE WOODS 





of top names. Band biz execs felt 
that the heavy jump in war produc- 
tion in the area was the cause. Some 


The com- 


Similarly, the 


of the bands in the string had 
played the spot previously and 


hadn't done as weil. Then came the 


tive flops, one outstanding. 
I This emphatically does not mean 


be potential best- 


ing biz. It simply points up that | 

many bandmen overestimated the 

o flout the desires boom insofar as various or- 
tr were concerned. 





BMI | 


answer in the form of two compara- | 


that only the major bands are draw- | 





‘ counterpart of ; 18 times—-The Things I Love. 

a ‘Over There.’ As| 17 times—Practice Makes Perfect, 
this was being Perfidio, Yours. 

n written, the Hit| 16 times—In A Little Gypsy Tea 
Mark Warnow parade list of 10 Room, Red Sails In The Sunset, 
top tunes were, in order of their Alone, Lights Out, It’s A Sin To 
popularity: Tell A Lie, Would You, Did I 
‘White Christmas.’ Remember, Beer Barrel Polka, 
tai = The -Wiess? South Of The Border, Wood- 
Mr. Five By Five. pecker Song, I'll Never Smile 


‘When the Lights Go On Again.’ 
‘Dearly Beloved.’ 

‘Praise the Lord.’ 

‘Manhattan Serenade.’ 

‘Why Don't You Fall in Love with 
Me.’ 

‘I Had the Craziest Dream.’ 
‘Daybreak.’ 

‘There Are Such Things.” 

The two most popular songs in the 


Again, I Hear A Rhapsody, You 
Walk By Johnny Doughboy 
Found A Rese in Ireland, My De- 
tion. 

times—Lost, There’s A Gold Mine 
In The Sky, I’ve Got A Pocket- 
ful Of Dreams, Sunrise Serenade, 
Over The Rainbow, Trade Winds, 
So You're The One, It All Comes 
Back To Me Now, There'll Be 
Some Changes Made, Daddy, Till 
Reveille, I Don’t Want To Set 


15 





land ive no relation to the war at The World "On Fire, Tonight We 
all. © ne is a novelty song. In fact, y 


Love, Elmer's Tune, He Wears a 
Pair of Silver Wings, Be Careful 
It’s My Heart. 


there are only two tunes out of the 
10 thaf are war songs. 


Since Your 





Hit Parade only re- People often ask me which of the 
flects public taste, it is apparent] new tunes I think will land on 
that the right war song has yet to| Your Hit Parade and how soon. 
come along. The only march song} There was a time when the musi- 
that hit the Hit Parade after we! cians in the band and myself used 
got into the war was ‘Remember | to make bets on which tunes would 
Pearl Parbor’ and that only re-j| hit our list first. but we were wrong 
mained On our sheet a couple of|so often, we gave up trying to be 
weeks. musical prognosticator Too many 

‘This Is Worth Fighting For,’ a| factors enter into the reasons for a 
flag-waving song, first made the Hit | tune’s popularity. Timeliness and 
Parade June 27, 1942, in 10th place, | novelty, as well as the merit of the 
but couldn't stand the gaff in com- | music and lyrics are all component 
petition with songs like ‘Sleepy La- | parts. Sometimes a record can do 


goon, ‘One Dozen Roses,’ ‘Jersey | it, as with Bonnie Baker's ‘Oh 
Bounce’, ‘Tangerine’, ‘Who Wouldn't; Johnny’. Whatever it is, the public 
Love You?’, and ‘Skylark’. It was in chooses its own hits and we just 
10th place again July 18, dropped | Play them. 
off Aug. 8, then fell out completely. | When the right war song comes 
The war song that has remained | 2/ong, you'll find it on Your Hit 
in first place longest by the Hit| Parade soon enough. I think the 
Parade barometer is ‘Don’t sit | Teason it has been slow in coming 
Under the Apple Tree With Anyone | !§ that we had been on the defensive. 
Else But Me’, if it can be called a | We are an aggressive people Now 
war song. It was in first place for that we have switched to the of- 
five weeks. ‘He Wars A Pair Of fensive, the psychology of our new 
Silver Wings’ was in first place for | S°™8S will change and as we march 


. . to victory ; arching song will ar- 
four weeks, after a _ nip-and-tuck} * victory a marching eee 


battle with ‘Jingie Jangle Jingle’, | rive that will capture public —— 
hich was an escanint tune @ f and achieve real popularity. 
ever heard o sohnr Doughboy eae 
Found A Ro n Ireland’ never hit 
first place mong the 
wi eS Chge. 3 Pubs 
Other songs with some war con-| 
notation that n the Hit Parade} + * ” 
were Three Little Sisters’ ‘Tl Lei th V | t 
M Heart a t Stage Do Ca l i0 a Ing 
teer ‘I Wonder When My Baby’ 
Cor s Home’, ‘When The Lights Go > eye 
On Again’, ‘I Came Here to Talk for ’ f ) 
2 Agnn Came Her Git Ceiling 
Lately, ‘Praise the Lord and Pas 
The Ammuniti¢ has become the | i a 
ct oO K . no and ay 
. he r - t a “( we . wines F ran The contactmen’s union ha ved 
war It's different from the] Complaints upon three publishing 
ther ir tune that it is not a} firn charging them with violat 
rr’ f tha { + ? ¢ 
é 1 t } 
f é ‘ i 
I I ef 1 if i Ce lir on Chri l t to b _ 
n ( ) 1a mn nto) leaders and singe is ( é { 
popularity. Once in a while tunes| Campbell, Loft & Porgie; Sh 
like ‘Jingle J e J Beer| Bernstein & Co., and the May! 
B Polk D ‘A Tisket A! Music ( Amor the ft 1 
fasket’ and “1 Woodpecker S "| cipient mentioned in the com- 
_ e al ng, b it in looking back at plaints are Gene Krupa, Blue Bar- 
the records of Your Hit Parade, it’s} ron and Lanny Ross. 
plain to see that the love ballad The complaints are based on data 


still is the perennial favorite. 


collected by John J. O’Connor, the 


Here is a score card of songs that union’s president, after reports 
have made Your Hit Parade since | spread around the music industry 
eg Seneree started April oe oe the gift restriction had been 
reely violated. Following the 
Songs That Held First Place preparation of the complaints by 
10 times—I Hear A Rhapsody. union counsel, O'Connor declared 
9 times —White Christmas. that as much as he regretted hav- 

8 times—My Reverie. |ing to take such action, he felt that 

/ times—Once in a While, Deep!examples had to be made or else 

| Purple, Over the Rainbow, Wood- | disrespect for the union’s rules and 
pecker Song, I'll Never Smile | regulations would lead to the or- 
Again. : | ganization’s eventual dissolution. 

6 times—Did I Remember, The! The charges are to be aired at a 


meeting of the union’s executive 
| council this week and the cited vio- 
|lators are subject to a fine of $500 
;}On each count. As union members, 
| the publishers involved are also 
ws, Cheek ubject t of their cards 


7 
LO j1OS8s 


| , : 

| Way You Look Tonight, Boo Hoo. | 

Ti Pi Tin, It Looks Like Rain 

in Cherry Blossom Lane, A Tis- 

|. ket A, Tasket, Scatterbrain. Ama- 
pola, Daddy 

time Cha 
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MUSIC BIZ STILL HUNTING THAT 





BOFF WAR SONG 


Irving Berlin and Frank Loesser Year’s Standout 
Composers; ‘Xmas’ Smash : 


From ‘I Got Spurs That Jingle Jangle’ to ‘Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition’ placed the mantle of song distinc- 
tion on Pvt. Frank Loesser, ex-Paramount studio staffer, 
now in the Army Air Corps. 

From ‘This Is the Army’ to ‘White Christmas’ maintains 
the aura of greatness that has been Irving Berlin's for 35 
years, and revitalized anew in 1942. Latter song is Berlin’s 
first 1,000,000-copy hit since ‘Always,’ ‘Remember, and 
‘What’ll I Do?’ of 1924-26. 

These are the glamorous highlights of the year. 

In between we've had Petrillo, the shellacking given the 
record business, songpluggers’ payolas, war songitis (‘when are 
we going to get an ‘Over There’?’), and the usual assortment 
of oddities which forever have made Tin Pan Alley a not too 
sane but certainly no dull place to thrive in. 

World War I gave us ‘Jada, Jada, Jing, Jing Jing’ and 
World War II cooked up ‘Hut-Sut on the Rilleraw,’ ‘Jingle 
Jangle’ and assorted nonsense. 

‘Deep in the Heart of Texas’ brought the audience-partici- 
pation vogue of radio into the popular song idiom, and ‘Jingle 
Jangle,’ according to vocal arranger Joe Lilley and his col- 
laborator Frank Loesser, ‘finally commercialized counter- 
point,’ because of the counter-harmonic construction of this 
oddity. 

‘Texas,’ in turn, touched off another new cycle of state 
and place songs, as has always been the case when a Swanee, 
mammy or home song clicked in the past. This year it was 
‘Idaho,’ ‘Massachusetts,’ ‘Kalamazoo,’ ‘West Virginia’ and 
others more or less known. You couldn’t romanticize about 
gay Paree or anything formerly popularly romantic, and our 
goodwilling towards Latin America has been over-congaed 
and sambaed and rhumbaed for some years now. 


WAR SONGS—THE LACK OF ’EM 


That’s a | in itself. The Office of War 
Information finally stepped in and told the kiddies something 
oughta be done about it. So what happened? The nearest 
thing to what the OWI likes is ‘Praise the Lord’ and ‘This 
Is Worth Fighting For.’ But, while early in 1942 the patriotic 
tunesmiths and publishers were trying to whip up martial 
enthusiasm, the nostalgic, remantic and yearning mamas and 
sweethearts back home decided that ‘Miss You’ was more in 
Actually a 1929 copyright, it became a hit all 
over again. ‘I Wonder Where My Baby Is Tonight’ was more 
to their romantic song liking. 

A not approved compromise but, again, something which 
OWI or anybody else could not dictate, were songs such as 
‘Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in Ireland,’ ‘He Wears a 
Pair of Silver Wings,’ ‘I Lost My Heart at the Stage Door 
Canteen’ and others which gave the romaniic emphasis to 
the lyric and used the war merely for another background to 


War songs? 


Le 
MOOK 


their idiom. 


boy-meets-girl. 

As for ‘When the Lights Go On All Over the World,’ Uncle 
Sam’s propagandists may frown on that, but that’s what the 
public is buying as they did ‘When There Are Bluebirds Over 
the White Cliffs of Dover.’ The OWI disapproved that one, 
too, chiefly on the premise of wishful thinking, and that that 


is not the way that we are going to instill hatred-for-the 
enemy and hardy-determinism-to-win. All of which only 
proves that you can lead the American ears to the micro- 
phone or the jukebox, but you can’t make ‘em like it or 


buy it 

OWI knows it it, as William B. Lewis, chief of radic in 
our propaganda ministry, wisely puts it, ‘If we expose the 
American to enough worthy songs, it’s a 
tainty some of them should take, just as they’ve already cot- 
toned to the drivel about ‘Slap-the-Jap,’ ‘Goodbye Mama, Im 
Off to Yokohama,’ ‘Remember Pear] Harbor,’ and the like.’ 
CAN’T MANUFACTURE HITS 
wis’ premise is not without merit; furthermore, he should 
know about the idea of ‘exposure’ to the microphone, as he 
Was production v.p. of CBS before he took the Government 
post. But what all forget is that another pet radio dream— 
obtuse to anything governmental—occurred when Broadcast 


bt 


people war cer- 











v 


Music, Inec., felt that it could ‘expose’ enough songs long 
enough to enough people, and plug ‘em into hits. BMI, in- 
Stead, found out that ‘Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair’ 


was the best result, and that was a hit long before radio was 
invented. 

In between nonsense war songs like ‘Three Little Sisters’ 

and ‘Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree,’ the year also pro- 
duced foxtrot ballads such as ‘Skylark,’ ‘Tangerine,’ ‘Moon- 
light Cocktail,’ and also ‘Blues in the Night.’ Not forgetting 
Tschaikowsky’s continued vogue, which culminated in a Tin 
Pan Alley plaint that ‘Everybody's Making Money But Tschai- 
kowsky.’ Thus, it spotlighted maestro Freddy Martin on the 
Celebrity Theatre broadcast with a satire, ‘Deep in the Heart 
of Tschaikowsky.’ 
_ Martin also ‘discovered’ Edward Grieg and syncopated him 
Into the Hit Parade, while Rachmaninoff got a once-over- 
lightly from Maxwell House maestro Meredith Willson. 
New-found Russo-American amity was capped by a sudden 
wave of Shostakovich, climaxed only by a Tin Pan Alley 
tidbit titled ‘Okay, Brittania and Russia and the USA,’ which 
certainly is a patriotic parlay none can dispute. 

Pop song patriotism took another tangent with a lyrical 
revision to ‘Anchors Aweigh,’ whose Annapolis theme song 
pee nar punchlined, ‘Sink the Army, Sink the Army’ 
net + tee Ri the West Point team); but in the interests of 
reads ‘Unt “ped the national safety, the new punchline now 
voyage + it we meet once more, here's wishing you a happy 
asserted ome. Incidentally, this new respect for sensitivities 

itself with some mild Remember 


the Alama concern over a 2 
., ..¢mo punchline in one pop song, what w Vlexico 
“Ss Our very £0 d neighbor acTo the Rio G ! A 1 
accentua ed racial! consci isne ; > | 
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PETRILLO’S SHELLACKING 





By ABEL GREEN 


indict ‘De Glory Road,’ which he first introduced and long 
featured, as being ‘a slur to the Negro race.’ More recently 
Irving Berlin’s ‘Abrahzm,’ modern spiritual out of the Bing 
Crosby-Fred Astaire filmvusical, ‘Holiday Inn,’ encountered 
curious attack in the Baltimore Afro-American, because of 
the term ‘darkey,’ czusing Berlin to instruct his firm: to 
change it to ‘Negro,’ despite this being but an isolated cap- 
tious criticism. 
THE SCREEN BIOGS OF TUNESMITHS 

The late George M. Cohan’s screen biography, ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,’ established itself as easily the best of such 
screen treatments. Although Irving Berlin’s ‘Alexander 
Ragtime Band’ filmusical in 1938 was regarded by some as 
autobiographical—and wrongly—Warner Bros.’ forthcoming 
filmization of ‘This Is the Army’ will more closely follow the 
Berlin saga, according to the songsmith himself, especially 
the span between his ‘Yip Yip Yaphank’ of World War II 
and the ‘Army’ show of 1942. 

‘My Gel Sal’ was a very free Victor Mature orchestration 
of Paul Dresser’s life, as it wasn’t, and songs (as is), despite 
the authoring assistance of brother Theodore Dreiser. 

Jerry Vogel, who publishes the Cohan music, and benefited 
from the screen medley of Cohaniana, via ‘Yankee Doodle 
Dandy,’ found himself the subject of litigation from Jack 
Norworth over ‘Teke Me Out to the Ball Game’ and ‘Shine 
On Harvest Moon.’ The fact that Warner Bros. is currently 
filming a screen biog of Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth may 
or may not have anything to do with it. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS | 
Capsule highlights of the year’s activities included Johnny 
Mercer's ‘Strip Polka,’ a novelty in the new emphasis of 
took its censoria] tolls in 
respec and it became a surprise jukebox hit al- 
the radio finally okayed it sans lyrics. 

The Gershwin family incorpcrated the famed composer’s 
name for Memorial Foundat His ‘Wonderful’ 
and ‘Embraceable You’ became 1942 ‘revival’ hits. 

Leeds Music to the fore with its novelty ditties (‘Mr. Five- 

Andrews Sisters plugging. 


trip-tease and burlecue (which 


other 


though 


' 
I 
Ss}, 


ion purposes, 


By-Five, etc.), furthered by 
Bregman-Vocco-Conn, among the new successes of the 
year, snagging a number of choice Mack Gordon-Harry 


Warren filmusical tunes away from the Feist-Robbins com- 
bination, which supposedly has contractual priority. 

Berlin. Inc., with ‘White Christmas,’ etc., was 
money-maker of the year, and gave the biggest 
three to seven weeks’ salaries per man, This was made pos- 
sible. in light of War Labor Board tabus on excessive bo- 
nuses, by a previously recorded decision which Berlin made 
last August, hence the WLB approved it. 

Shapiro-Bernstein’s ‘Rose Ann of Charing Cross’ a 
click despite the jukebox embargo. 

Spike Jones’ ‘Feuhrer’s Face’ surprised everybody, 
ing Walt Disney, causing retitling of his ‘Nutziland’ s 
conform with the surprise song hit. _ 

r EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
“ASCAP ‘president with a $25,000 


the big 


bontises— 


plug 


incluG- 
hort to 


~ Gene Buck retired a: 

annual salary for 10 years, as adviser fto th> next prex) 
Deems Taylor. without pay; p.a. Bob Murray was upped to 
executive a de to Taylor: E. C. Mills, chairman of the 
ASCAP executive committee. retired with a year’s pay, 


hifted to become exec of 


$35.000, whereupon he immediately 
where Sigmund Romberg 


Assn., 


Protective 


the Songwriters 
had succeeded Irving Caesar as prez. That Mills may cause 
the songsmithing faction in ASCAP to make new and strong 
demands is anticipated. . 

Arthur Freed became as potent in Metro 


Songwriter 
filmusical production circles as vet songsmith Buddy de Sylva 
had become (1) as a Broadway legit producer and (2) as 
head of Paramount studio production, where he now is 
Freed in turn has brought in Lew Brown as a production 
aide. thus swelling the Hollywood ranks where former tune- 
emiths such as William LeBaron, the late Victor Schert- 
zinger. Lew Gensler, et al., have long been on top as film- 
makers 


Incidentally. Freed also followed de Sylva into a sideiine 


music busines Latter is prez of Capitol Records (with 
Glenn Wallichs and Johnny Mercer) which catapulted ‘Cow 
Cow Boogie’ and ‘Strip Polka’ to fame; and Freed, too, has 
‘ust formed a music publishing firm with Irving Mills 


merged it into Craw- 
Doughboy 


gave up his own business, 


Larry Spie! 


ford Music (Dreyfus) and fast produced ‘Johnny 
Found a Rose in Ireland’ that is one of the big war song of 
the year _ 

Mose Gumble, who likes to call him elf a song- 


Veteran 
plugger—not the chi-chi ‘contact man,’ a post-radio mani- 
festation—celebrated his 45th year in the business by re- 
viving certain old songs into new hits for Herman Starr's 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. (Warners). 

Academy award to ‘Last Time I Saw Paris’ (Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d-Jerome Kern) created a to-do because it was an 
‘interpolation’ into a Metro picture ‘‘Lady Be Good’), and 
it was believed that sentimental regard for the beloved 
Jerry Kern influenced the decision. There’s no dispute with 
t not Harry 
Gordon’s ‘Chattanooga Choo Choo,” or 
Mercer's ‘Blues in the Night,’ which were re- 
logical contenders. 
started balking at fancy prices for synchroniza- 
$15.000 from 


1 


_ 1 y War 
a screen original, were var- 


its merit, but it’s 


as 

. \7 - 
ren-.vliaCkK 
Al 
garded mort 


Hollywood 


en-Jvonnny 


tion rights. although three songsmiths split 
‘For Me and My Gal.’ One of them, Edgar Leslie, 


Vietro 10 
is still suing another film company, 20th-Fox, for ‘America, 
I Love You,’ claiming hi and is 
blaming the publisher. Irving Berlin, on the other hand 


@1& f + th, Oo nc x 


$5.000 share inadequate, 


Zot 


Gol P 








Yankees’ (because it was the Lou Gehrigs’ sentimental song 
in real life). Incidentally, the 15G goes to Mrs. Ellen Berlin, 
to whom ker husband ceded the copyright as a wedding 
present, because ‘Always,’ too, is their own romance song. 


— ik 


Despite the Petrillo blitz and shellac curtailment, it was 
happy-days-in-Dixie for the music men because of the wax 
works popularity. Even at a late stage, when Coast disk 
retailer, Glenn Wallichs, got Buddy de Sylva and Johnny 
Mercer to tie in within him as Capitol Records, he soon put 
that company over with a few quick clicks like ‘Cow Cow 
Boogie,’ ‘Strip Polka,’ ‘Keep Travelin’, ‘Elks Parade,’ etc. 
This has steamed up Jack Robbins, -ho is planning to mar- 
ket a Lion Brand of disks (borrowed from Metro’s Leo the 
Lion trademark; he and the film company are partners in 
the Robbins, Feist and Miller music publishing companies). 

Meantime, the idea of a copyright upon a copyright, as a 

means for the interpretative artist restricting the use of his 
record when tied in with some disk jockey’s commercials 
cropped up again, but it’s still an idea in some legislator’s 
dream book. 
. But sales continued big, even in the midst of the shellack- 
ing, Victor, for instance, in midsummer paying the musie 
publishers $325,000 royalties for that quarter, or 5% below 
par. 

Decca continued paying fancy royalties and declaring extra 
dividends. It also inaugurated a 50c pop label, after having 
built its business on the 35¢ brand. but mounting costs and 
restrictions compelled the tilt, with no impairment to 
volumg. Décca’s $781,050 net profit for 1941 was nearly double 
of 1940’s $433,713 income. ; 

Records for Our Fighting Men became a promotional 
to salvage scrap shellac, bankrolled chiefly by Col 
Decca followed Victor in wenting 
selling the trade three new ones. 

Pluggers had their usual squabbles, and ironic tunes called 
the ‘Payola Stomp,’ the ‘Payola Rag’ and the ‘Payola Jump” 
appeared, with reported $500 ‘advance royalties’ paid on 
each as a payoff to a name bandman. 

_ The Professional Music Men. and pluggers’ social organiza- 
tion, netted $10,000 from its spring benefit show; and the 
Music Contact Employees Union, as is the American Federa- 
tion of Labor billing of the plugging staffers, created a $500 
War Bond fine system as a means to curb the payola. Con- 











stunt 
umbia, 
ack one old platter before 


fessions hed flown that bribery was rampant and the War 
Bond fine was instituted as a policing system. It’s had more 
or less good effect, but there are persistent subterfuges. 


Nonetheless, the ‘Christmas present’ evil has been restricted 
to a $10 gift. 

Diskers were recording 24-hours-a-day to stock up big 
libraries and backlogs, after the July 31 stoppage under the 
Petrillo tabu. OWI’s Chief of the Office of War Information 
Elmer Davis, appealed to Petrillo, to no avail. 


Eli Oberstein’s Classic Records sold 7,500 albums to Fire- 
stone dealers; he later got jammed with the AFM on the 
Petrillo ban. Nothing happened, however. 

When Petrillo got jammed with the recording companies 
although aimed principally at the broadcasters’ large usage 
of disks instead of live musicians the music publi hers 
wisely laid off and didn’t interpose any supporting affi- 
davits. 


Because of CBS’ affinity with Columbia Phonograph, and 
RCA-NBC’s with Victor-Bluebird, these diskers carried 
the ball, but Decca, toc, remained out of the Petrillo palaver. 
Thus, tru ter Thurman Arnold, in his initially abortive 
attempt to indict ‘ezar’ Caeser Petrillo, found no intervention 


two 


, 
t-bDu 


from Tin Pan Alley, which rightly considered this none of 
their business. 

With copper as scarce as shellac, hopes for an ersatz 
shellac are high. Experiments have been going on during 


the enforced non-recording period 
JUKEBOXES GO CLEAN | 


Jukeboxes meantime banned smut and advertising from 
the coin-machines. 


England banned too slushy and sentimental songs from the 
airwaves (counterpart of our own OWI stance on ‘sickening’ 
war songs) 

Arthur Schwartz sued ASCAP ard won reclassification. 
‘Everybody double-A now’ became a satirical byword, 
accusing the Society of appeasing at everybody else’s ex- 
pense Nonetheless, the final quarter saw a record $3,000 
dividend AA writer ASCAP’s second quarter melon of 
$1.100,000 equaled the best in history, before or after the 
radio battle: fir quarte! IVVY WwW: $950.000; this Xmas 
(final quarter) ASCAP split up $1,500,000. a new high, 


bringing the total to $4,000,000 for 1942, of which $3,000,000 


came from radio. 


” oe | 





~ Shap‘ro-Bernstein finally settled with the late Fred Fisher’s 
estate (Mrs. Anna Fisher, the widow, now runs the company) 
and took over ‘By the Sea, By the Beautiful Sea,’ a valuable 
copyright. 

iemick won ‘Chinatown, My Chinatown’ in another suit. 
(In all these it’s a question of split assignments, due to 
widows or other heirs, of either the lyricist or composer, 
igning away their respective shares. Where no compromise 

ible, sometimes a song is jointly published by two 

firms, as happened with E. B. Marks and Paull-Pioneer ). 

Jerry Vogel, pioneer in building up his comparatively new 
catalog with old, soon-to-expire copyrights (in Cohan’s case, 
the late George M. just_Jiked Vogel, and gave him the re- 
newal rights) had his usual assortment of litigation. In one 
case he lost to Will Rossiter ‘Some of These Days.’ 

And that indefatigable litigant, one Ira B. Arnstein, who 


once picketed a Radio City music publisher for allegedly pil- 
i Nf Or c t ti SN . oe 
+ 2 1] + 
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Romberg Expounds On Why-No-Marching' 


War Songs; SPA Prez Also Gives An Eye 


To the Future Rights of the Songsmith 


This may well turn out to be a 
war without a hot march tune, ac- 
cording to Sigmund Romberg (May- 
time,” “New Moon,’ ‘Student Prince, 


president of the 
Son gwriters 
Protective As- 
sociation 

‘We've been 
asked to write 
marches,’ he 
observea as he 
prepared to 





shove off on a 
toul Oi arenas 
Sigmund Romberg ind aucitoriun 
“ his company of some 50 mu- 
sicians. ‘but who (besides civilians) 


marches nowadays’ 
on Wwheels—jeeps, trucks, planes, 
motorcycles, tanks. There's prac- 
tically no trench warfare and for 
some reason. thi combination of 


circumstances appears to stifle the 


as have been born in virtually every 
oiher war until now. The Govern- 
ment, however, still wants march 
tunes: the 
to play dance numbers instead, and 


the soldiers keep on liking the old | 
songs best The boys in uniforn 
love waltzes most of all 
The Government wants new mu- 
Sic written to catch the rnythm of 
the R berg commented, ‘but 
the bo te only the catchy tunes 
ie Oa ) 
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| Phat In-Person Bang 
\ ( ak” Ph 


Want } } iit , {i ’ the pub 
lishe: that the SPA 

put the nublishers o1 
that his organization is trying to 


help. rather than destroy the music 


yut OF busines 


business by seeking correction of 
abuse 
| - Alliance With England 


‘We want an alliance with the}! 
English writers, Romberg stated, ‘so! 


that there will be no more halt 
royalties for U. S. writers whose 
music is published in England and 
no more half royalties for English 
writers whose ‘music is used in 
America.’ 

SPA is seeking an alliance with 
writers all over the world, for that 
matter—English, French, 


etc. Romberg said that talks had al-' 


etc. composer- |} 


Everything's 


tion of marching songs such | 


popular bands continue | 


By MORE KRUSHEN 


ready been started with Soviet 
| Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff and 


| been made. 


The post-war new deal for writers 
is to contain provisions for the ‘di- 


Visibility of copyright.” According 


secure the additional protection for 
writers as long as such copyright 
iffairs had to be handled via ASCAP 
publishers always 
blocked any move to revise copy- 


“‘pecause the 


ight laws in favor of the writers.’ 
| Says Romberg, ‘U. S. writers want 
j} the same copyright protection as in 
England—-50 years after death. We 
want to reserve our television rights, 
too, on a 50% royalty basis, because 
television is a ‘grand right’ not a 


how far the new medium will go. 
‘Music is no longer solely an art,’ 
| continued Romberg, ‘it’s an indus- 
hie You work for so much, deliver 
}a certain amount of goods for a 
| specified price. Radio broadcasting 
|and recordings and so on use up 
our product fast. Tremendous trusts 
have been fighting copyright revi- 
sion and so we must have an inter- 


national force to protect the writer 


Remember, since 1909 there has been 

10 major copyright revision All 

) t O!1 to ¢ ¢ ey ) have 

y¢ 8) ) a end en lat 
‘d any beneficial provision 


The Brushoff to ASCAP 


expect 1 


om ASCAP in this matter. ASCAP, 


no ! quarrel and 
Y I ect Ss merely 
i ) Since the € ire 
) ) ne } } } Pr nh 
ASCAP ( serve as a pro 
tec 1 Lo the benefit of 
€ 1Leél 
Ro ) 1 na e broad 
i i O a grealt 
A } ) operate it} ne 


ithat an encouraging beginning had} 


writers, as such, than with ASCAP, 
and that writers were ‘personna 
grata’ in the radio industry. 
Elaborating on the reasons why 
there should be full rovalties for 


music published in England, Rom 


| berg pointed out that distance was 


no longer a factor in the 20th cen- 


|tury; that England is no further 
to Romberg there was no chance to! 


away than California. ‘After the 


| war we'll be able to fly to London 


‘small right’ and there’s no telling} 


in a few hours. So why half royal- 
ties, on material published there, be- 
cause of the long-standing fallacy 
affecting royalties in distant coun- 
tries.’ 

‘After the war,’ Romberg added, 
‘there will be a quick building of 
our fences and labor, too, will sup- 
port the movement.’ 

Romberg stated that over 100 pub- 
lishers are now doing business un- 
der SPA contracts and that the SPA 


Bandleaders in Service 


List of the~nation’s better known bandleaders who have entered 
various branches of the armed forces since Pearl Harbor follow. Some 
like Eddy Duchin, who's to serve aboard a P-C boat, are on active 
duty. Most, however, are in morale posts pertaining to music, whic} 
is equally important. The list: 

Georgie Auld (Army) 

Buddy Clarke (Navy) 

Duke Daly (R. C. A. E. F.) 

Bobby Day (Army) 


Wayne King (Navy) 

Michael Loring (4 tay) 
Clyde McCoy (Navy) 

Glenn Miller (Army) 

Emery Deutsch (Navy) Bobby Parks (Navy) 

Sam Donahue (Navy) Pancho (Army) 

Eddy Duchin (Navy) Artie Shaw (Navy) 

Emerson Gill (Army) Dick Stabile (Coast Guard) 
Cecil Golly (Army) Claude Thornhill (Navy) 

Phil Harris (Merchant Marine) Orrin Tucker (Navy) 

Dean Hudson (Army) Ted Weems (Merchant Marine) 
Dick Jurgens (Army-Jan. 17) Rudy Vallee (Merchant Marine) 


——— 











Jump Music and Solid Ballads 
Liked Best from Bands in Camps 


By WOODY HERMAN 


The boys in the camps want tofsongs like ‘White Cliffs of Dover,’ 
‘My Buddy, ‘This Is Worth Fighting 
For, ‘When the Lights Go Ou Again’ 
and ‘We Did It Before.” ‘God Bless 
phonographs handy, but when a/ America’ is on the taboo list, and 
dance’ bandj|the National Anthem is played only 
comes along in|]0n special occas:ons. 


see as well as hear dance bands 


Records are welcome, if they have 


person, its a Strangely enough, we were re- 





| has over 1,400 writer members. ‘The 


big publishers are perfectly willing 


| to do business under the terms of 
ithis contract,’ Romberg noted, ‘it's 
t 


he little ones who don't like it. 
The SPA is not radical, as some 
have found out. Sometimes publish- 
ers find it a very useful organiza- 
tion when writers are brought into 


‘We've had very few plagiarism 





cases or lawsuits as a result of the | 
SPA, except for occasional wildcat- | 
rs Re ! itable conterences are re- | 
sortea ae) nstead of court actor 
SPA hi: the power to throw a 
» bad standing if he b 
) ye and > would en 
) é ithnorit { ne il W > 
oO me ership not to 
i i? } ») I ena 
That ' we find little Opposition 
to tl SPA among the big publisl 
e It the little ones we have 
ouble with We've been checking 
some of the books among these and 
ig to see the silly pre- | 
vhich thev hold back 
! , They'll stall, lie and cheat 
i wy ingly brazen fashion.’ 


}not be played at all because they 


gala event for | quested at the Canteen not to play 
the fellows © |*White Christmas, so we avoid play- 
uniform. It’s an] ing it at camps, too. It makes the 
event for the| boys too nostalgic. For the same 
band, too. [have | reason we put ‘Miss You’ on the 
played for a lot | taboo list. 

of audiences, in- pe 
cluding super - 
animated jitter- 
bugs, but no one | most” 





Tastes Like Everybody Else | 





. What do the >ovs like to hear 
Woody Herman Weil, for the most part they 
can hold a candle to the trainees | enjoy the same tunes the rest of the 


when it comes to enthusiasm. After | country likes Just run your eye 
we get through with each number, | along the Hit Parade list and vou 
they burst out with roars that would have the answe! The most re- 
almost drown out the bang of a Big | quested pop tune ire ‘Praise the 
Bertha Lord’ and ‘Mr. Five by Five.’ ‘Jersey 
The 0 are plenty | ) They Bounes a 1 silage D Cat ’ 
= il otter req ( I oO 1 big 
Ke Dal a Dut give then a jut ) . , 
B Ki . OUL OT Noting ) inv oO the 
ne ana U lump fo! ON ind- ; 
‘ pi . O05 ire f lar \ ‘ type of 
1d nave a esponsibility in co , . 
. : ; pec: o t rt <a ) ve , 5 
neact t tha tune ney i \ ‘ 
eh ss . ’ ' ; t pia eq t for indby Wi . 
[There are ome ong the boys a oh pers’ B Blue j N , 
ike to | ! thers whicl houl : eae ; 
= she which & Ame Golden Weddit ’ One 


may arouse over-emotionalism § in we 
. heir enthusiasm hits new highs 
boys who are far from home The wae: 


Stage Door Canteen n New York, ra hice ve ws ore Bais 


la a SILT backstage, requesting 


ag 


entertaine! to please avoid war 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


can't get enough of dance bal 


British Best Sheet Sellers 


‘@ (Week Ending Dec. 3, °42) 
London, Dec. 3. 

ae Victoria 

DE ocvesecnsounern 


e Jangle + seeee.-Chappell 
. ie, VF A) AD A r 7 a) T + | Jealousy ...... csAtehcksan eee 
JIMMIE LUNCEFORD HAROLD F. OXLEY TOMMY REYNOLDS | ony You 22222200 Maurice 
: ; ‘ | You Walk By we. C—C 
| Jimmie Lunceford and his orchestra at Apollo Theatre, N York, we an. a oT 
| Royal Theatre, Baltimore, week of Jan. 8. pepe Abbett ale tales | + Piagay beh: ‘} ‘ * 
|. Tommy Reynolds and orchestra at Flatbush Theatre, Brooklyn, week of Dec. 31, and at the | wrater apnsetvespesceeoe S or 
Russian,| Windsor Theatre, New York, Jan. 8-9-10. Bowe &, . Chee 
Personal Direction: HAROLD F. OXLEY, 17 East 49th Street, New York Always In Heart ......Peldmen 
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Gi V B d R h : b 
War Gives Bands Roughest Year 
U int Rationi 1 Tough T liti All 
onscrirton, hationing and Tough Travel Conditions 
H.rd Blows; R linge Ban Stymies N 
‘ " . T ae Ys 
ar OWS; eCcorc ine an ty mies ewcomers 
7 
By BERNIE WOODS point it’s figured they will have netted $25,000. When ~ 

There isn't much more that can happen to the band these bands are torced to vacation it will undoubtedly | B t Sh t sy It] I 1942 
business in 1943 than occurred in 1942. The past year have some effect on the sales of smailer bands. cs ce ec ers n 
will be long remembered. During its tenure band- The booking agencies, too, are understood to be | Army Air I oe oe ig ee tan ™ scher 
jeaders were hit with the book—conscription, enlist- ¢xerting pressure to have the junking of Form B/| peep in Heart of Texas ................00.000000- Melodylane 
ments, gas and rubber rationing, frequently insur- realized. These bookers were hit rather hard during | pon’t Sii Under the Apple Tree .................... Robbins 
mountable train travel conditions. That’s just about 1942 by the enlistment of a number of leaders who | He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings _ Shapiro 
everything possible. Even the gloomiest gus couldn't had established themselves at the b.o.; Glenn Miller, ng ee ae Crawford 
unearth enything more harmful except, ‘perhaps, a Eddy Duchin, Wayne King, Dick Stabile, to mention b, SOE SUD PID oc ivinccseducceesseees .. Paramount 
complete ban against movement by train, which has OMly a few, represent thousands and _ thousands of | My Devotion RU see TS ots aah ie TT Or ae _Santly 
been rumored but which agency executives assert isn’t dollars a year loss in commissions. Glenn Miller’s | Meonlight Cecktails ................... . Jewel 
likely (they've their fingers crossed, however). enlistment, for example, represented a loss of approx- | Praise the Lord and Pass Ammunition.............. _. Famous 

With all these obstacles to hurdle, the business, from ‘mately $100,000 annually to General Amusement Corp., | Rose NG Oo Pe Me ae ee uh Geb ehucy Gate baka eas . Tobias 
an individual standpoint, may not have rolled up a bet- which booked him. If Form B is_ discarded these | Shrine cf St. Cecelia .................. .. Braun 
ter gross than for 1941, but it at least did as well. agencies figure to collect more commissions than they MM SE a ne gi wc de mec dvccbs eacsaltas ... Miller 
One-nighters, when they could get bands, recorded could earn under the present outlook. _.,. | When the Lights Go On Again os Cad bev 2250S Makheeeee Campbell 
better b.o. reaction in almost every instance; theatres To explain that it’s necessary to go back to the $25,600 | White Christmas ................ pte shoe aces en ....Berlin 
drew record-breaking patronage; locations overall law. While bandleaders can deduct commissions be- ee Ce Oe te ik heehee) Hetileviniudaces ere Shapiro 
found increased business and, in addition, Hollywood fore computing their total earnings, they can gross up | 


suddenly awakened to the possibilities in the ready- 
made marquee lure of name bands and began signing 
them in bunches (see separate story)’. Pessibly the only 
phase of orchestra earnings that dipped was recording 
incomes, which were forced below normal more by a 
lack of materials for manufacture than by the AFM’s 
ban against its members making records and tran- 
scriptions. 

However, while grosses increased generally, actual 
net earnings by leaders probably did not. The extraor- 
dinary increase in the cost of operation undoubt- 
edly wiped out the wider margin that might have been, 
and in a good many cases earnings were smaller than 
last year. Musicians come high-priced currently and, 
outside of the handful of topbracket bands which can 
afford it, the forced changeover from cars to rails 
has made a considerable dent in the average net. 
| NOT MANY AFFECTED BY INCOME CEILING | 
~The $25,000 net earnings law won't affect many 
bandleaders. It will disturb only those whose 
ings surpass approximately $300,000, and the 
ber which reach that figure are comparatively few. 
Even these leaders get partial release from the tight 
restrictions of the law with the allowances announced 
about a month ago, which makes commissions, insur- 
ance payments, travelling and all expenses necessary 
to operation, deductible before the net earnings can 
be computed. Tax experts and attorneys connected 
with the business figure that to return $25,000 net to a 
leader a band has to gross $300,000. This figure is 
exceptionally high in relation to the gross of the 
age band, despite public’s inclination to believe 
all bandleaders are wealthy. An outfit grossing $200,- 


Carn- 


num- 


aver- 
the 


000 annually is better than average. 
With the advent of the $25,000 law, however, the 


American Federation of Musicians was caught out on a 
limb. Last May it went through a lengthy controversy 
with theatre owners before it forced through the Form 
B contract, which makes theatre operators liable for 
payment of social security levies. This at the 
time, was a good one for musicians. 
FORM B CONTRACT BACKFIRES 

However, when the President proclaimed that no one 
would be allowed to earn more than $25,000 net during 
1943, the regulation backfired. The union’s executive 
board has since mulled the idea of discarding Form B, 
because under it all leaders are employees; without it, 
and paying their own Social Security sums, they would 


move, 

















to only $300,000 before arriving at the allowed $25,600 
net. Many of tie top leaders, of which Music Corp. of 


America books the greatest number, can and 
more than that; Sammy Kaye, for example, probably 
£& osses about $400,000: Tommy Dorsey $500,000; Jimmy 
Dorsey the same; Kay Kyser over $1,000,000. Thus, it is 
readily understood why the agencies are vitally inter- 
ested in the junking of Form B. The amounts they will 
lose on bands capable of grossing far beyond $300,000 
will represent a considerable sum. 
| TOP NAMES BUCK 1-NITERS 

How that will affect the agencies is clear. During 
the latter part of 1942 one-night tours were impossible 
to sell to the expensively-priced leaders, who wanted 
no part of travel conditions on these routes. As a re- 
sult commissions from that field dropped more than 
50%. Since the revenue from single date departments 
has been for some time the mainstay of band book- 
ing, it isn’t difficult to understand the effect. What 
has kept the agencies in good condition is the decided 
increase in theatre bookings, radio, and the film field. 

The nation’s top bands continue to get all the 
gravy, and probably will continue so for the duration. 
Not one band not nationally recognized before the war 
has been able to way among the dominant 
handful. It has been proven to ¢veryone’s satisfaction 
by now that without recordings an orchestra cannot 
hope to take any definite forward strides. Since last 
March, before the AFM slapped on its ukase against 
AFM members making records and transcriptions, the 
record companies have not devoted much attention to 
comparatively obscure bands. This was based on the 
lack of disc materials, particularly shellac. Even the 
bands which the companies had under contract at the 
time were thereafter greatly limited. Manufacturers 
conserved what materials they had to pour it into hit 
recordings of major outfits. 

SPIVAK BEGINS TO CLIMB 

Perhaps the outstanding candidate for public recog- 
nition in 1943 is Charlie Spivak, now at the Pennsyl- 
vania hotel, N. Y., where his band is doing an excep- 
tional b.o. Spivak’s outfit was in existence long 
before the began, of and it’s popularity 
has steadily increased. Limitations in its musical abil- 
ity for a while reiarded its progress, but, nov that a 
fine combination backgrounds Spivak’s extraordinary 
trumpeting looks to be on his Jerry Wald’s 
decidedly improved band made some strides, but here, 


do gross 


elbow iis 


10D. 


year eourse, 


he wa; 


be ‘independent contractors’ (employers) and. as such, too. a lack of records was harmful. Bob»y Sherwood 
not subject to the restrictions of the law came from the Coast under a publicity barrage similar 
At first glance the union’s thoughts about dropping to that surrounding Stan Kenton’s eastern debut earlier 
Form B may not be reasonable to the layman. Some in e year, but he has done nothing. Kenton, inci- 
may think that if it’s junked it will benefit only the dentally, is a fine pi bility for future name stature 
15-20 top bracket bands which will then not have to if and wh ecordings come back. 
worry about the $25,000 law; that smaller bands will Music styles became bit sweeter during the year, 
be injured by having to pay social security taxes them but -not as noticeably as during 1941. Several top 
selves. That’s true—on the surface. But it’s an estab- bands followed Harry James’ footsteps and added 
lished axiom that many of the present buyers of cr- rings, notably Tommy Dorsey, who has nine. James 
chestras can operate only because every so often they of course, is now rated the No. 1 band of the country. 
are given the privilege of booking one of the nation’s Perhaps the outstanding human interest story of the 
foremost bands. The profits from these ventures make year concerning musicians, to the trade and to a vast 
it possible for the buyer to gamble with bands less portion of the public vas the battle on the Astor 
powerful at the b.o ; Roof last summer between Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey 
Briefly, if the $25,000 law is allowed to stand as it However. a few weeks later the two made up and 
now affects the Dorsey) Kysers, Goodmans, Herman despite the remarks of cynics who have cracked that 
Jamese etc., these bands may be forced to lay off a it wouldn't last ! the brothers definitely patched 
certa imber of weeks « 1943, because they il] their difference They e now in busine toget 
have reached the $67,200 personal limit, at w aS mu I ne 
Ce G1 ( N. J ‘ f l Ne r l 
hand st prosperimn cue , 
b4 fact ¢ + Ihe lraw 85 f } ( ( x ( 
Gas Curbs Clip - na e fr m within a 15-mile ¢ é ‘ si cea 
In contrast to t effe on Dail of Ween H James 
Suburban Spots || dy, tanspertation difficulties is the | oot, with Xavier Cugat, — also 
the Log Cabi Ho wever, it must be | turned an exceptional perform- 
| pointed out that in the past couple | ance. Other rooms, hese: nce are by 
Gasoline and rubber restrictions, | couple months neither of these spots | the dimout, but which stood om ty 
in effect in the east since last sum- | had a fair test. Both were using un- air ongienl ps OE age le te: oA i 


mer, seem finally to have dealt se- 


Tlous blows to two of the three 


i 


business 
that. 


age of 
; ma- | because of 
Jor roadhouses around New York, 
Playing name bands. Probably the 
hardest hit is Augie Hussar’s Log 
Cabin, Armonk, N. Y., which for 
Weeks hac ; 

— has had virtually no mid- 
— business at all, though it was 
ong well on weekends. Joe Mar- 


he’s well known 





*. b- . | ana » ic freelancing for the present. | 
“a band closed there last week,| Bobby Sherwood, who came east hor he is scape agypten Doel Pm ani it 
a eee the spot’s name band| much the same way as Stan Kenton | Tempo M sic oe. m — 
. . ° . aa riginals recordaec DY e BilmMgz- 
os cy for an indefinite period.| did during the summer, ie.,«in a|o© originals rec PA : 4 ded a ie 
sRenw . ‘ *4 at ton and but tne are OSUY Us 
€n Island Casino, New Rochelle,| blaze of pre-arrival excitement cP npn vy iy lee eager El 
N. is j ~ nes ork of his assistants, Billy Stray- 
Cloce +. im the same category. It | which petered out q lickly. “1 and Mercer Ellington. Latter 
— tonight (6), at least until sum- New York hotels” appar orn ahd Mere sao, “eis 
ner eementi ; ; : ‘ ~ 1 r Duke 
tr. Frank Dailey s Meadowbrook, |! haven't iffered € . i . 


| known bands and a certain percent- 
must 


Log Cabin had Joe Marsala’s sec- 
ond attempt at a large band; while 
among 
and people in the trade, it’s highly 
probable that he’s 
English music lovers due to hi: 
formances on BBC shortwave. 
Island was using a Coast importation, 


lost | usual. Over the past holiday season 


they all did socko businesss. 


rated 


be 


Duke on the Loose 


musicians 
} 


better known to 
per- 
Glen 


as- 


con- 


Duke Ellington is now not 
any publisher, His 
tobbins expired recently 


igned to 


with 


tract 
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| MUSIC GOES TO WAR 














By TED COTT 
(Radio Writer and Announcer ) 
Music has moved out of the'dies. Records of popular music 
sacred halls of the concert audi- earn their importance as valuable 
toriums and is taking up battle sta- agents of relaxation. 


Ships of the 
and Merchant Marine, un- 
They say America is a/able to use radios for security rea- 


tions on the home front and in the| Navy 
|front lines. 


| melting pot, but some things don’t'sons, turned to records. Factories 
;melt unless you apply enough heat;|use records, with the statisticians 
| rub two musical notes together and | proving a resultant increase in ef- 
|}you can set a whole nation’s spirit ficiency. The soldiers themselves 
}on fire. In this, a war not so much/wrote new words to old melodies 
|Of nationalities as ideals, we find|and seem content with ‘Tipperary’ 
|that an art like music, better than|and other oldsters. As far as a 
‘any other, can become a working! war song, Tin Pan Alley found it- 


symbol of resistance and inspiration; |self in a very dark alley indeed. 
| music walks in where bayonets fear | 


Classical music, on the other 
to tread. 


hand, extended that hand in wel- 
come to what was the sensation of 
the year—Shostakovitch’s 7th Sym- 


Like France, music is divided into 
two parts—popular and_ classical. 


A survey of music at war demands | phony—which had critical debate 
an investigation of both. First: |and mass applause. A strange sort 
Across the musical railroad tracks|of musical pyromaniac Shostako- 


| for a look at popular music—on the | vitch assigned to duties as a Lenin- 
|theory that a good song will make! grad Fire Warden, put out the fires 
|the soldiers sing and they in turn! of German bombs and set fire to a 
| will make the bullets whistle, a|whole nation’s spirits. The score of 
|nation-wide hunt for ‘the war song’|this symphony, flown to America 
|'was launched that rivalled the fan-| under dramatic circumstances, re- 
|tastic search for Scarlett O’Hara.|ceived its initial performance via 
| The sad, but true, fact is that no/|radio, NBC and Toscanini. Here 





jacceptable nominee could win the|we find that this music has become 
| election. The ballot box was!a symbol of friendly relations with 
istuffed in favor of ‘Praise the! Russia—a sharing of mutual inter- 
Lord,’ but, with ail selection dis- | ests with the universal language of 
i tré<? enorting, it looks as though | music. 
iti is is not it. Radio was counted on| CBS and its symphony ran a 
to find the song and spread it with series of musical salutes to our 
the speed of lightning. It did. But|ailies with famous guest speakers 
this lightning struck so many times | as jntermission commentators, There 
in the same place that it is now | js little chance of radio killing off 
headed for the list of those songs) classical music, for its architecture 
that ‘used to be on the Hit Parade firmer and more entitled to repe- 
Radio, that benevolent fratricide, | tition. Another important aspect of 
can commit a song’s murder even! war's influence of music has been 
faster than make it. the more frequent performance of 
A great song may come out of this| American composers’ works. Mor- 
war. The hope that a song will be|ton Guuld, for example, had his 
found, for the singing armies of the! works played by more than seven 
world are the (fighting armies. | major ymphonie: and much to 
Robert Carse, merchant marine/|everyone’s amazement, even the 
man whiie trip on a convoy to critics found favor in them. Andre 
Murmansk was celebraied in three. Kostelanetz, long a champion of 
Saturday Evening Post articles,| American Music commissioned 
brought back th sory It seems|Amevican portraits in music, and 
that the German. aa troop of| Virgil Thompson, Aaron Copland, 
White Russians whom they landed|and Jerome Kern responded with 
behind the Russian h para ictures of Mayor LaGuardia, Doro- 
These trooper ere |thy Thompson, Abraham Lincoln, 
1 R ! nd Mark Twain 
- pease eee Lucy Monroe’s Patriotic Post 
r T t ‘ t . 4 $< 
( é ce ‘ RCA-Victor appointed Lucy Mon- 
P , hich they had i! roe Director of FPxiriotic Music, and 
A up "But they , that tar-spangled lady added a 
‘ ( their " and couple of thousand more readings of 
O 1ited the actior to the mo- the National Anthem and conducted 
ment They found a young Ru community ngs in more than 118 
an | and asked him to direct, war factories. 
them. And the boy did. Only he For the first time we find that 
directed them right into the waiting|not only musicians but music itself 


arms of a division of Russian sol-|is an exile in our land. Mendelssohn, 


diers. After they were captured | Offenbach, Bizet, verboten in Nazi- 
they were told that the young Rus- land, had frequent performances, 
sine boy had known they weren’t|and Wagner and other German mu- 
|Russian soldiers. And so they /sicians’ works were played with the 

sked ihe boy what had betrayed |same frequency their popularity de- 
their identits And the young boy|served. Radio music departments 
smiled and said, ‘When Russian frowned on songs in German when 
soldiers march, They Sing! English translations were available, 


and suggested that ‘Madame Butter- 


pouaee Bess Oe share fly,’ with its Japanese background, be 





| 


For the home front popular music | avoided. 
‘does its share, whipping up en-} All in all, a very level-headed and 
thusiasm for bonds and_ stamps/ artistic balance prevails, unlike the 
with ‘Any Bonds Today’ and ‘10° |stupidity that ran rampant the last 
Every Payday.’ It keeps the Hit) time. 
Parade and the civilian population! The best war song of 1942—THE 
well-stocked with hummable melo-| STAR SPANGLED BANNER.’ 
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Manpower and Shellac Shortage. 
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. 2 e 
“an 
Plus Petrillo, Ruining bisc 

Or ; lac] f 250.000 copies; ‘Praise the Lord and 
s} \ F ' , , he Ammu I xv Kay Kyser 
of M ha : ~~ slid ish for Columbia 
+} , lustrs or : reacni well over 500.000 ind ‘Der 
mo Perhap Be nortal Feuhrer’s Face.’ by Spike Jones and 
i ho ; of manp Ww City Slickers. hit the bulls-eye 
pro ser rT a oa Bluebird (Victor). 
salaries ha ra off a cor . ble Of the individual best-selling per- 
) fy : | to pose a prob sonalities over the year, perhaps the 
lem equal o wits e shortage most outstanding was Harry James’ 
of ma rchestra, which developed into the 

Witha oe the it try No. 1 band in the country and the 
turned out during the vear approx- | No. 1 record-seller, on Columbia 
imately the same number of discs |KayY Kyser. Kate Smith, Benny 
it did d ° 1941. which saw 120,- |G° dman. Charlie Spivak, Vaughn | 
000,000 conies of pop, race. concert Monroe also took tremendous spurt | 
and hillbilly music consumed. That 2/80 for the same company. Jimmy | 
this number of platte a dis- |} and Tommy Dorsey, Woody Herman. | 
posed f d ng 1942 jue t th nd all the other established band | 
frenzied producti nace all manu me lid well also, though none 
facture! —_ e fi four.| had any really outstanding release 
mont the vear. before the WPB ! Tomn Dorsey ha the current 
Zot i il - Ever ifter that date here Are Such Things’ riding hig 
sales Ww exceptionally big. It | it's reported to have gone ovet 
wasn't until t comit s of fall that | 200.000. 
production began to lag seriously, What's in store for the record in- 
and companies inaugurated the idea | dustry in the coming year? Nothing 
of eliminati: new releases for | but trouble, even if Petrillo rescinds 
weeks at a time. his ban. Those Japs and Nazis are 

This forced damming of fresh ma- | tougher on record production. 
terial, brought on’by (1) the lack of ag ee 
materials and (2) by the lack of! ¢ ? 
manpower, gave the companies a IRISH EYES APPEAL 


break. All hed stocked up as heavily 
as possible on new releases, but they 
probably would have exhausted the 
supply by the past holidays had they 
continued releasing fresh dises 


weekly or even bi-weekly. Since 
they found it physically and mate- 
rially impossible to keep up with 
demands for hit records already out, 
the stopping of new releases fo 
weeks at a time has deferred the 
date when the latter will be fully 
expended [ figured that thre 
majo} still have enough 1 “ma 
te to la until well into spring 
Coppe1 ana nickel, In adaition to 
the alrea I ynned shellac ire tne 
two mate i contributing to the lag 
in product Both the metals are 
used in the making of masters and 
bot! ire vital to war production 


Shellac supplie too, have dwindled 


considerably ince last April, when 
the WPB ordered record manufac- 
turers to u 70 l than they 
consumed | vear. TI 30 illow 
ance has ( yped ill further each 
month until during November the 
companies got 5° of hat each used 
the corresponding mo of 1941 
For December there no allot 
ment atl i I the wa last any 
appreciabie engt! ot ti e it’ en- 
tirely po le t the record indus- 
try will have fold for the dura- 
tion 
| Che Petrillo Ban 

i } to ‘ 1 leit 
j ; ( \ ] V Ja ¢ ( 
Pr , DB ( rf t AFM, wa 
the second 1 controve! | ¢ 
tered into in be lf of | isiclal 
during the veai (otner was WwW h 
theatres) Petrillo had long threat- 
ened to 1 wainst the free use o 
record co I i 1 ) 
radia tat yughot the cour 
t ind the first da I the na- 
tional AFM convention in June he 
issue | ier By now it has coi 
ma ine op ilo thoroughly agree 
able sO ! | sitting dowr 
Ww Pe 1 | ut a deal 
the co ] t p 
V I i 
4 
| , 
b A < , P ) 
b 

[ , mi 
] = fact 
€ contro\ y D 
1! ¢ } ? they a) 
I ong ( De ( ADLIS! i to i 
money-m iki ae Ee A hout I 
cordings No 1 bands have 
achieved topflight stature since disc- 


iled and 


ditto 


making wa 
stopped alt 


curta finally 


gether; for songs 


Shapiro-Bernstein plugged its new 
*Rose Ann cof Charing Cross’ into a 
spot on the Hit Parade without the 


aid of a record, but so far it has not 
appeared on the lists of best-selling 
sheet music. It’s too early. howevei 
to state de ly that discs are ab- 
solutely nece ry to making a song 
sell 
| 3 Top Records 

Three of the year strongest rec- 
0) hits popped cut of the shuffle 


decree, and, strangely 
enoush, tl were evenly distributed 
among the three major companie 
‘White Christmas.” by Bing Crosby, 
{ De ha ilready s pz 


after Petrillo’ 


COMING BEFORE SUP. CT. 


The appeal in the ‘When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling’ case comes up be- 
fore the U. S. supreme court for 
argument tomorrow (Thursday ). 
The litigation the highly 
significant whether a 


involves 


question as to 


A ter may assign the renewal right 
f a work before the renewal act 
1iV pecome aqaue 

Counse or George Graff, Jr.. one 
yT the I ers oO ‘hh Ey : cone 
end it the framers of the re- 
newal provisions inthe copyright la 


of 1909 did not make it 


Best Sheet Music Sellers 


Week Ending Jan. 2. 


Go On 


There Are Such Thing Yankee 
White Christ ... Berl 

M ' Become 1 OU ..Fan ou 
Had Cra est Dre TTR. we eeeeoe BV(¢ 
Fall f Love eo Harn 

For Me and My Gal se Milis 
Praise the LOrd ...ssseses Famou 
Five By go Be ree rere ° Leed 
Star Spangled BANE . 006. Millet 
DOatiy BOIbveG 2... > +es00 Chappell 
Army Air Corps <eones een eee 
Never Another You ........ Morris 


Feist 
Shapiro 


Daybreak 
Roseann of Charing Cross 


Marijuana Ring Tied 
To Guitarist Bryan’s 





Arrest as Deserter. 





Holding Musicians, Rather Than 
Style Change, Maestros’ Big Worry 











By BERNIE WOODS 


Nothing new in the way of dance band styles was unveiled during the 
past year—for the simple reason that the average bandleader was as busy 
is the proverbial one-armed paperuanger trying to keep his band in 
workable condition. Room for new ideas alongside all the other wor- 
ries of band leading just wasn’t available. The major worry has been 


to get and keep competent musicians. 

About this time a year ago, the more important bands that could afford 
abnormally heavy payrolls were indicating further increases in personnel, 
Eight, nine began appearing. Too, a fair number of 
bands were making plans for string sections, 


‘> 


sometimes brass, 


Uncle Sam’s ‘Greetings’ messages changed all that. Now a band leader 
is lucky if he can field a full team at any specified time. And on many 


occasions some haven't, not because musicians were impossible to obtain, 


but because men were sidetracked into training camps on short notice, 
and forced to leave the band during a road tour. Frequently it’s im- 
possible to fill a chair enroute. Many a band has had to cancel dates and 


skip back to N. Y. or Chicago to reorganize, 

To the larger bands this constant turnover in musicians is much tore 

a problem than it is smaller bands. The top batoneers can afford to 

and for this reason they can usually find new men 

But they can’t always find capable men. The intri- 

cate of the more expensive outfit are hard to ‘cut,’ and they 

usually demand a better-than-average musician. Which explains why 
the ‘precision band’ of the past is virtually non-existent today. 

Xmas Day Illustration 
Anyone who listened to the parade of outfits on the all-day Coca-Col, 
broadcasts from Army camps Xmas Day will get the idea. Of the string 


g 
that 12-hour show, few approached the ‘ensemble feel’ 


to 


pay good salarie 


quickly and easily. 


arrangement 


of orchestras on 


ithat the majority of them had before conscription began riddling ranks, 


Arrest of Mr: Ursula Parrot, 
writer. on a charge of having aided 
Vi Bryan, guitarist formerly with 
! y of the top bracket orchest: 
to go A. W. O. L. from an Army 
reservation at Miami, is leading 
into more serious charges Bryan, | 
who left the Army camp in the rear 
seat of Mrs. Parrot’s car, which was 


driven past guards, assertedly came 
to N. Y. during his illegal leave and 


became involved in the arrest of a 
group of marijuana addicts. 
Bryan is said to have introduced 


R. N. Anderson, Treasury 


{| about with a band below par. 
Depart- | 


ment Narcotics Bureau agent, to| 
Teddy Reede, nitery m.c. Anderson | 
was then invited to a hotel room to! 


He subsequently arrested 
Allison and John 
member of the 


‘light up.’ 
Thomas 
Altwerger, musician 


Reede, 


post band at Camp Kilmer, N. J. | 
Treasury has begun action to bring 
the two Army men (Bryan and 
Altwerger) to N. Y. to face charges 
ong with the others, who have 
been held in $500 bail. Mrs. Parrot 
s to be a witness agajnst them; 


she is held by the FBI on charges of 


aiding Bryan go A.W.O.L 


possible for the writer to dissipate 
the value of the renewal right and Bryan, widely known in the band 
: 4 business ; aved } , 
therefore specifically inserted a sec- | OU iness, has played with Benny 
: odmi: Artie shaw ‘har 
yn barring the assertion of the sg an, Artie Shaw, Charlie 
: “- » . . t >t »f ¢ 

right of renewal before the end of Barnet, et al 
the 27th year of the initial copy- 7 

I n I the case of ‘Irish Mack Gorden and Harry Warren 
By Remick, the riginal publi el to write tur tor ‘Imagine Us’ and 
of the tune, holds a renewal assign- | ‘The Girl He Left Behind.’ forth- 
ment which Graff executed 15 years ! ¢ ng musicals at 20th-Fox 
before the termination of the or 
ral « vy I tern A Supreme 7” 

Court de . mn favo ce en a Kim Ganron and Jule Styne ffed 
All + i‘ f ; : 

VOUIG opard ne ue 1 ; wa ” 3 Face u 

ni e 4 134 Para ) 

I I Lm | ) i t e ital 

nee thelr orig lal ownel made ita ~ 
practice of acquiring the renewal| Freddie Rich sold his American 
rig to a number from the write yhor ‘Pent House,’ to Pine and 

" a 

I atte tne ine nada ! t Thomas a n ical background for 

) i ) e ) pop i! I > —P ne F lie Higt 
bw “4 

; . - : , : 

I Pan Alle is obse ing with benign interest the interplay of human 
nature between the partners of a publishi fi wh came into exist- 
ence during the ASCAP-radio break. While the partners were struggling 
along just managing to eke out a living. things within the firm were 

2194 . _ 1 rt +1 + ; ve 
quite peaceful, but, now that they have arrived in the relatively big mone 
with a hit cong the +] } f y ; ! ry 
W1tIn a 0 g. e Clash OL oppo > temps ime ana in lation ha 
produced a dé i ( nge li ne 1c! spnere 

O partne ) Oo i ( ) ! { ’ 2 ilv portion of 
rie I fi illoce 1 to a , 4 e the they active ) ty 

i iV i A i 
ip 18) expal ) I yle 
) : : il I 
() \ 
) ) j 
( ie ) ) € 
) 1 2 t ind i tse i } 
e W er Bros. n ro ve whe (WB) turned 
i pt ) | e White iffs VOvVe : The Song wound up 
with Shapiro-Bernste and sold a total of 575,000 sheet musie copies. The 
"OY y s+ TR Tethh w 13 L . 
repayment to WB occurred, likewise inadvertently. when S-B released 
é r = ) . ° "i 1! , ry , ‘ . , 
Why Don’t You Fall in Love With Me.’ and the writers, Mabel Wayne 


and Joe Lewis, turned the number ov 
‘Fal in Love’ 
yn at the counters just a few weeks 
Shapiro-Bernstein had ‘Fall in Lov 
‘g paid advances and issued 
number because the firm had 
writers of ‘Fall in Love’ became 
the manuscript. S-B raised no diffic 


firms 


other 


has already gor 


contract 


im 


‘er to Harms, Inc., one of 
1e 150,000 copies. It 


ago. 


the Warner 
started to catch 


e’ in the house for over a year. hav- 


but it put off exploitation of the 
songs it wanted tc work on first. The 
patient and asked for the return of 


ulties in complying with the request 


ASCAPers on the Coa ire doing a slow burn because somebody re- 
illed that the attorney, recently retained bv the in urgent songwriters 
to block the reclassification plan, has been attending most of the Society 
meetings here. One of the rebel leaders is supposed to have vouched for 
the ‘visitor’ which removed all suspicion of his motives Now it is re- 
ealed that the barrister will use to good advantage the material and 
data he has assembled at the songwriter sessions. 
T » Inevitable has happened ymmeone has writ a4 Song about gren 
Lionel Hampto vibraharp maestro, is the author, and the title 


THE 
| 
| 


SHOW 


To borrow a phrase from one leader, who recently was lathering himself 
into a straitjacket over four gazoo-toned trumpet piayers in his outfit 
‘some of the guys I'm forced to listen to can’t blow their noses.’ 

This a condition that the band leader obviously can’t help—and a 
majority of the band buyers who know music are making allowances for 
the distintegration of a band musically. 

Insofar as the public is concerned, the band leader hasn’t much to worry 
Only a minor fraction of band fans know 
the difference between a musically good or bad orchestra. They place 
such personalities on pinnacles for reasons that often flabbergast people 
in the trade itself, proving that the majority know.or care little about 
musical excellence. Nine times out of 10 they give a leader a name on 
the strength of one outstanding item, good or bad technically, and from 
then on it’s the name that counts. 


is 





BIZ INCUBATOR; 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


By HAL HALPERIN 


Chicago, Jan. 3 ; whi h have entertainme: 
| Show business always finds a way. |of $1,500 to $2,000 a week, with no 
| Just when things look darkest, |charge of any kind to the public 
something turns up to prove the }|They can sit there all night with a 
pubfic is still receptive to a ne beer or a Coca-Cola. These lounges 
ltvne of enterta ent are going out on the limb with 


appeared that vaudeville |plenty of gamble on the large budget 


In 1933 it 





was completely dead, that musicians, |shows, but they have been, general- 
senerally speakil would never |ly, backed up by the public 
noon e a g On!) 2 fev After the musicians have come the 
headline perfo ( ind band were | regulal vaudeville acts Magicians, 
‘ actic while } ireds of ac npersonator monologists, cross- 
ind tho f n cians drifted e two-acts, tap dancers, jugglers, 
sadlv to the sidewalks. gut with |hand-to-hand balancing ' act are 
repeal ime a new source of life- |types of turns which have suddenly 
blood for 1 Cla a new hope for |come into great demand Formerly 
performe! It irted slowly; here |they lived a hand-to-mouth existence 
il | nere a ( Op ed ) ill I IT} cattered vaude ind club late 
‘ ( la 1 p to off } Cocktail unit department yf the 
tle n live ( ent for tne theatrical agencies have grown 
customers from one-desk items to gre it im- 
And from that innocuous begin- |portance, and there are many agents 
ning there grew a new viru forjand agencies which devote them- 
show busine Today the cocktail |selves 100% to handling talent for 
lounges of the ition are among the |cocktail lounge: 
greatest outlets for the emplo ent t is to cocktail lounges that other 
of musicia! and variety enter-|branches of show business must now 
tainers. look to for their new face From 
The entertainment basis of the |the cocktail lounges come the new 
cocktail ounge has graduall personalities. For the cocktail 
hanged to a point where a big fac- |lounges today are the great pro g 
tor OF tnese |} ow the enter- | grounds, the great schools of experl- 
tainment. where fo el it was the |¢ e for the neonhyte musicia ind 
irinking t O rime interest lentert uner , 
l UIA) 1 COCKT ounge today 
} 1¢ 7 
ive " j ° } T 
a : of how the bar wil Music Notes 
r A I ot more, a 
el on ¢ to the boo} J ent 
is to the liquor salesmat Freddie Rich writing 20 1 il 
equence: fo! Sol Le ( ize 
| Increase of Smal Units Door Canteen.’ 
Indication of the importance of the 
cocktail lounge to the musicians i Leo Erdody composing > re 
|seen in the number of bands which | fOr ‘Corregidor’ at Product Re- 
have cut down from the standard | leasing Corp. 
12-men and more dance band size | Pea sake 
to four, five and six in order to be |. Vew Pollock cleffed “Three Little 


i 
| 


| groups 


available for 


Mosquitos,’ ‘In Grandpa’s Beard’ and 
‘They're Courtin’ in the Mountains’ 
for Columbia’s ‘What's Buzzin’ 
Cousin?’ 


the bulk of the cocktail 
lounges. 
Employment 


of 
just 


musical 
of 


small 


is still the beginning 





the cocktail lounge trend. Already we 
the lounges are becoming counter- Gregory Stone doing the score for 
iparts of the oldtime music hall. |‘Boy From Stalingrad’ at Columota. 
| There are lounges in the nation al- — 
ready offering more than just mu Jack Scholl and M. K. Jerome 
sical entertainment, but are also giv- | wrote ‘Beside the River Cl) le,’ war 
ing their customers genuine variety | song, for Warners. 
entertainment. . a 

As the cocktail lounges grow in Lennie Hayton drew the scorns 
size, so does the stage of these cock- | and -arranging job on ‘Swing Shift 





tail lounges, and also the show | Maisie’ at Metro. 

budget. In the beginning the aia” eee 
lounges started out with a piano Saul Chaplin and Walter Samuel 

| Player at maybe $35 or $40 a week. | writing six songs for ‘Reahea os 
VOW } e ire cocktail lounge Rio’ at Columbia 
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KAY KYSER 


And His Entire Organization 


Management: Music Corporation of America 
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CONGRATULATIONS, “ArmeTyY ON YOUR 37th ANNIVERSARY 






































beagle | GEARED TC .:- | SEASON’S GREETINGS! 


DER FUEHRER’S FACE )) “Wan errocx | |] fom entre fete 


By OL shinee ® WALLACE 


st: San | 
rants my No nl ERAN, LORS MEYER Dearly Beloved 
7 DAY'S LEAVE” I'm Old Fashioned 


i TAVIC? |. ultlestee law. 
| GET 7 NECK OF THE UHILKEN DAV IS - From Gregory Haas Cain Rel : 


—— | 


sad BRA meres TT ORCHESTRAS) |) Youd Be So Nice To Come Home To 
By ARY ageta a : It Mignt Have Been 


From the Disney picture “Saludos Amigos” | Choice o f the 

. mal he 7h 7h - ya) my > Thy 

A rhyihm ballad by JERRY WAYNE and LANNY GREY WEEE HOUSE During | By COLE PORTER | 
; FOUR Administrations | 


MY FLAME WENT ut LAST NIGHT ; | a. For Gil shit 

















(WITH SOMEREP! ELSE) Vineent Youmans | 
In ri die Columbia Album Recorded by | By VICK KNIGHT 
Thr reat i JULE STYNE vil — —e 
MEYER DAVIS | Now Ready—“SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS” 


H \ROLD. “ADAMS SON from the Re ‘public picture 


“HIT PAR. iE OF 1943” And His Orchestra 
l oe 


A CHANGE OF HEART secutereae || could It Be You 
HARLEM SANDMAN ~ EVERYWHERE | Hou food-Lookin 


WHO ne, ME i ” Nan oes He's A Right Guy 
nae Nt rca of WAS sor asia Something For The Boys 


A Musical Ce duced by MICHAEL TODD 
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BIG NEWS ror a BIG NEW YEAR 


Look to Marks for the Best Hits of 1943 


IWISH, | WISH,!I WISH 


The most timely and attractive 
song of the new season. 


Sponsored by 
Jan Savitt and Chico Marx 


IT HAPPENS EV'RY TIME 
% The Pacific Coast overnight hit. 


*% 


Sponsored by 
Freddy Martin and 


N E W > HO 8 S 


The song hit from Leonard Sillman's 
"New Faces of 1943" 


Introduced by 
Laura Deane Dutton and 
Ann Robinson 


DON'T COUNT THE STARS 


, Another beautiful waltz by the 
Ks ® famous Robert Stolz. 


Sung by 


a 


Frank Munn and 


CANTEEN BOUNCE 


aN 


The liveliest of the new tunes. 


Introduced by 
Vincent Lopez and 
Charlie Spivak 


KEEP OUR LOVE AS IT IS 


TODAY 


A really lovely song by the 
distinguished Oscar Straus. 


—_— 
———| 


veh 


Sponsored by 





Dinah Shore s Earl Wrightson Nino Martini and Rozie Bock 


AT THE CROSS- ROADS 


Based on Lecuona's immortal 

“Malaguena” and recorded by “ 

Jimmy Dorsey, Vaughn Monroe, ~_ 

Shep - Fields and Eddie Duchin. — 

Sponsored by Harry James and 
Conrad Thibault 


NIGHTINGALE 


Xavier Cugat's most noteworthy 


LOVE ARE YOU RAISING YOUR 
HEAD AGAIN? 1 / 


The most unusual torch song in ~ / 
many a season. a 
Sponsored by 

Leonard Sillman in his 
"New Faces of 1943" 


standard success. 
X\ 


Sponsored by 
Vaughn Monroe and 
Lanny Ross 


a” 


A T 1 Ss T A I 


A brand new Bob Stanley rhumba, 
with great lyrics by Bill Friedlander 


CAN'T WAIT UNTIL THERE'S SOMETHING 


TOMORROW IN MY EYE 


(‘Cause Tomorrow | go Home on Leave} _ I ie cute a novelty song as can be 


IN 
/ Sponsored by CWS | 
A ‘\ 


Beasley Smith and ey & 
A Message of Good Cheer 


Jerri Sullivan 
In appreciation of the splendid cooperation and loyalty shown by our friends and associates 
in the entire music industry who have served us so well for nearly fifty years past 


OUR HEARTFELT THANKS AND SINCERE GOOD WISHES 
FOR PROSPERITY AND PEACE 
IN THE NEW YEAR 


Because it is impossible to pay special tribute to the tens of thousands of our professional friends who have helped in 
the building of our colossal catalog, we list below just a few of the celebrated persons whose 


valued services in recent months are so esteemed. 


Sponsored by found anywhere. 
Don Arres and 


Juanito Sanabria 


1394 


Sponsored by 
Joe Howard and Lina Romay 


1943 


Herrera, Sarita 
Hilda, Irene 
Himber, Dick 
Horn & Hardart 
Hutton, Ina Ray 
Indigo, Indiana 
Jerome, Henry 


Contented Hour 
Courtney, Del 
Crosby, Bing 

Crumit & Sanderson 
Cugat, Xavier 
Daniels, Helene 
David, Russ 

Dorsey, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Tommy 

Farm & Home Hour 
Farrell, Marita 

Feld, Ben 

Fields, Shep 

First Piano Quartette 
Fitch Band Wagon Kostelanetz 
Fuhrman, Clarence Kuhn, Dick 
Gallichio, Joe Kyser, Kay 
Garber, Jan 
Garcia, Caridad 
Gay 90's Revue 
Goodman, Al 
Gould, Morton 
Grant, Rosy 
Gray, Glen 
Hannon, Bob 
Heidt, Horace 
Herman, Woody 


Album of American 
Alpert, Pauline 
Althouse, Paul 
Andrews Sisters 
Andrini Trio 

Barn Dance 
Barron, Blye 

Basie, Count 

Basin St. Music 
Baum, Kurt 
Bethencourt, Jose 
Bernie, Ben 

Black, Frank 

Block, Ray 

Bowes, Major 
Brandwynne, Nat 
Breakfast Ciub 
Breese, Lou 

Brown, Les 

Bruce, Carol 

Busse, Henry 
Caballero, Carmen 
Calloway, Eab 
Gheskin, Dave 
Coast to Coast On A Bus 
Coca Cola 


Coleman, Emil 


Marsala, Joe Rines, Joe 
Martin, Paul Rose, Dave 
Masters, Frankie St. Louis Serenade 
McIntyre, Hal Santoro, Olivio 
Scott, Raymond 
Shields, Roy 
Smith, Kate 
Spanier, Muggsy 
Spitalny, Phil 
Stanley, Bob 
Steele, Ted 
Stopak, Joseph 
Thornhill, Claude 
Three Suns Trio 
Tracy, Arthur 
Orrin 
Vallee, Rudy 

Van Steeden, Peter 
Voorhees, Don 
Wald Jerry 
Wallenstein, Alfred 
Waring, Fred 
Weems, Ted 
Welk, Lawrence 
Williams, Griff 
Wrigley Hour 


Melton, James 
Messner, Johnny 
Miller, Glenn 
Miller, Irving 
Mills Brothers 
Morales, Noro 
Morgan, Russ 
Moylan Sisters 
Kirby, John Musical Steel Makers 
Korn Kobblers Neuhaus, Toni 
Andre Oliver, Eddie 
Ortega, Belen 


Jessner, Irene 
Jesters, The 
Kaye, Sammy 
King Henry 
King, Wayne 


Tucker, 
Otero, Emma 
Paige, Raymond 
Parker, Frank 
Pastor, Tony 
Paul, Olga 
Plantation Party 
Powell, Teddy 
Ravarze, Carl 
Reichman, Joe 
Reiser, Al & Lee 
Rey, Alvino 


Lavalle, Paul 

Lawson, Hank 

Lewis, Ted 

Ll ght, Enoch 

Lombardo, Guy 

Long, Johnny 

Lucky Strike 

Lyman, Abe 

Mace, Ray 

Manhattan Merry Go Round 


THERE ARE MARKS TUNES FOR EVERY PROGRAM 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING e RADIO CITY e NEW YORK e FRANK HENNIGS, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 


JOE DRACCA DAVE BLUM FRANK KELTON FRANCIS MAGUIRE - 
6039 Kenmore Ave., . 316 Porter St., 3 1156 EI Centro Ave., r- Tuller Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Phila., Pa. Hollywéod, Cal. Detroit, Mich. 


LARRY NORRETT 


Fountain Square Hotel, * 
Cincinnati O. 
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| THREE GREAT SONGS FOR TODAY 


- THERE’S A STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER WAVING SOMEWHERE 


By PAUL ROBERTS and SHELBY DARNELL 


Dance by GRAHAM PRINCE Band by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 
Male and Mixed Quartets by ROBERT CC. HARING 


| Sung by ELTON BRITT on BLUEBIRD Record No. B-9000 


BUDDY BOY 


By E. VAN SCIVER, SHELBY DARNELL and BOB MILLER 
Dance by GRAHAM PRINCE Band by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 


Sung by ELTON BRITT on BLUEBIRD Record No. B-9023 


THE SPIRIT OF THE USO 


OFFICIAL MARCH OF THE USO 


By WOOLCOTT D. STREET, PRESCOT? S. BUSH and ALBERT GOONE 
| Orehestration by R. E. Barnhart Band by K. E. Barnhart 
= 


BOB MILLER, INC. 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“AMOUS 
MUSIC 
CORP. 


PARAMOUNT 
MUSIC 
CORP. 




















i 
1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 



































GREETINGS 


} 


|| 


! 
| 


CALLOWAY 


And His ORCHESTRA 


Currently 
FRANK DATLEY'S 
MEADOWBROOK 


EARLE, PHILA. 
Week Jan. 15 


STATE, HARTFORD 
Jan. 22-24 





ADAMS, NEWARK | 
Week Jan. 28 
| 
| 


then WESTWARD HO | 
to 20th Century-Fox 
Westwood, Cal. 

for the lead in 


“THANKS PAL” 





Exelusive 
COLUMBIA RECORDING 
ARTIST 


Management: 


IRVING MILLS 


Booking Representative 


GENERAL AMUSEMENT 
CORP. 


Thos. G. Rockwell, Pres. 
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Thirty-seventh JPARTETY 


Anniversary 





Watch for 
First Releases 


a 


re New Eva iu & 


A POPULAR HIT OF THE DAY 


BACKED WITH 


A STANDARD HIT OF YESTERDAY 


LION RECORD CORPORATION 
J. J. ROBBINS, Vice-President 
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Season's Greetings || MACHITO * 
and His Orchestra — 


we | Currently — 























TITTY || 














































































































LA CONGA 
NEW YORK CITY 
: VARIETY 


“They turn out pulsating 
-@ Latin- American music.”— FOR A GENEROUS 
3 





| And Our Sincere I} ishes 
















| fe / + Malcolm Johnson, N. Y. 
| * Sun. PRESS 
4 ae 
a | a rm ear 0 “For dansapation, Machito’s 
ne band is excellent with their 
= % South American rhythms.” ca 
. Variety 


“kia gen | ith 
JURGENS 








ust 


























| Jack _ Season's Greetings| 


| . . JULIAN T. ABELES AND HIS 
C 745 Fifth Ave, New York| ORCHESTRA 


| Chester onn 


| Rocco 


























, —— 
| SEASON’S GREETINGS 


| ‘NICK D’AMICO - - 

S EA SON’S ‘ . ‘Poe Currently Playing Extended Engagement x * 
N’S GREETINGS | At the HOTEL STATLER, Buffalo —_ 

Management: M.C.A. x * 


EDW. SCHUBERTH MUSIC CO. | ———— 
on one wees TIN PAN ALLEY MUSIC CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. Music Publishers Established 1937 
FRANCIS CAPANO, Pres. OF 
EO: - aid. wes AMERICA 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Featuring 
SONNY WOODS 
VELMA MIDDLETON 
JOE GARLAND 
a 
Just Completed 
“CABIN IN THE SKY” 
FOR M-G-M 
oe 


Week January 7th 
CENTRAL THEATRE 
Passaic 











JAN SAVITT 
And His ORCHESTRA 
with 
EVUGENIE BAIRD 


* 

Thanks to Bob Christen- 
berry for 10 weeks’ 
engagement at 
Hotel Astor. 
® 


Opens 
STANLEY THEATRE 
Pittsburgh, January 8th 














FREDDIE SLACK 
And His ORCHESTRA 
ELLA wae MORSE 


Currently at 
RKO STUDIOS 
Hollywood, Calif. 





rial Manag 















and 


LES BROWN 


And His ORCHESTRA with 
THE TOWN CRIERS 
HAL DERWIN ROBERTA LEE 


“BUTCH” STONE 
° 


Featured in RKO Radio's 
“7 DAYS LEAVE” 
* 


Now in 2nd Week 
CHICAGO THEATRE 


Chicago 











DON BESTOR 


Musical Director 
Station WHN 


Featuring 
MILDRED LAW 




















LIONEL HAMPTON 


And His ORCHESTRA 
Featuring 
RUBEL BLAKELY 
and LOIS ARNETTA 
° 


Currently 
PARADISE THEATRE 
Detroit 


















EDDIE SOUTH 


“THE DARK ANGEL 
OF THE VIOLIN” 













Currently 
MACOMBO, Hollywood 








ANDY KIRK 


and 
HIS CLOUDS OF JOY 
Vocals by 
JUNE RICHMOND 
© 
Just Concluded 
FAY’S THEA., Phila. 




















JOE GLASER, iwc. 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CIRCLE 7-0862 








THE 


McFARLAND TWINS 


Featuring 
BETTY ENGELS 
» 


Just Concluded 
LOEW’S STATE, N. Y. 
= 


Now on Theatre Tour 



































TEDDY POWELL 
And His ORCHESTRA 
Featuring 
PEGGY MANN 
TOMMY TAYLOR 
and IRVING FAZOLA 
s 


Now in 10th week 
HOTEL DIXIE, N. Y. 
Broadcasting via NBC 
and Mutual 





















RED NORVO 
“WORLD'S BIGGEST 
LITTLE BAND” 

a 
Now Playing 
TOP HAT CLUB 

TORONTO 




















WINGY MANONE 
And His ORCHESTRA 


ZUCCA’S TERRACE 
Hollywood 
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SOON 
TO BE 


RELEASED 
REPUBLIC PICTURES’ 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


COUNT 
BASIE 


AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


EXCLUSIVELY ON 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


MILTON EBBINS 


COLUMBIA PICTURES’ 


“REVEILLE WITH BEVERLY” 


‘HIT PARADE OF 1943’’ WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Ine. 


New York—London—Chicago—Holly wood 

















New War Problem 
Is Growing Lack 
Of Instruments 


One of the war-create 
of the band business, wl 
eventually become dangerot 


welfare of musicians and ba 7 
ers, is the lack of new and ° 
struments and, equally criti 1e 
| lack of expert mechanics to make 
} repairs on those existing No ine 
| struments of any kind have been 
| manufactured in 10 months, and the 
men in better class outfits who neeq 


precision service from trumpets, 
saxes, etc., are already fecling 
pinch. 

Priorities on the metal used in the 
manufacture of horns has preve 


the 


a 
Cc. G. Conn, Selmer, and all of . 
makers of instruments from ‘ 
tinuing. These companies have . 
ready or are about to close r 
N. Y. branches; Selmer folded its re. 
| tail outlet weeks ago and moved 
downtown where it is dealing only 
in accessories. C. G. Conn, which 


has had a N. Y. store for verrs, 
hutters Jan. 9, with the Baltimore 
outlet following suit about the Same 
time. There are few second-hand 
instruments available to musi S 
because the Army and Navy Quar- 
termaster Corps ets first call on 
‘hem to supply service bands. 
Shortage of instrument repairmen 
been created by the number of 
uch technicians who have Ceserted 
their posts to go into more e3sential 
ar production, where their training 


n the handling of delicate jobs i 


valuable. There arer’., more tran 
1) half-dozen mechanics left in N. Y. 
n which leaders ond the mo { Vv 
nusicigns place any trust 
Repairing clarinets, xK¢ 
eis and trombones, ticularly 1 { 
instruments, is a delicate pre - 
tion. The reason the top tooiei e 
o fussy is that each i 
method of fingering, and a mec c 
io do a good job, | s to be thnoro - 
y familiar with the dividus (- 
‘uliaritie sO ) nake te 
cyusiment 
According to il ‘ e 
average new horn will give good 
service for approximately a year, 
j} after which it requires a complete 


overhaul This can go on for 
indefinite length of time wit - 
tantly used instrument if they're 


taken care of properly. 


Even so, manufacturers state that 
f the war lasts too long t time 1s 
not fa distant whs the { 1 


pecome acule 


Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane icac- 
ne new tunes to ‘Best Foot Fory 











BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


TED LEWIS 


























— AS aE re re > 


ABC MUSIC CORP 








By JIMMIE McHUGH and HERB MAGIDSON 


THE NEW SONG THAT WILL HAVE ITS PLACE WITH THE SONGS THAT LIVE FOREVER! 


THE TULIPS ARE TALKING TONIGHT | 


-- Joe Santly, Prof. Mgr., 799 7th Ave., New York 
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At Home and Overseas 
They Boost Morale, Provide 


Relaxation and Sell War Bonds 











MUSIC AT SEA. Thanks to Victor and Bluebird Records, sailors on ships and submarines 
and service men “en route” can “let down” to the music they want, when they want it, 








Pinna 





Ms 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT BUYS RECORDS FOR MARINES. Gracious Miss Swarthout 

like scores of other patriotic Victor artists has made many gifts to the armed forces. She 
recently bought record libraries of Victor Records for a number of Marine bases, selecting 
all kinds of music, from boogie-woogie to Bach to bring the boys sweet memories of home. 



















































































i+ 
j i x 4.4 { ' 
rrty 1? ‘es 6§ , : : - 
i ' ; —— BARRY WOOD BOOSTS BOND BUYING! Uricle Sam commissioned Corporal Tom 
; | Adair and Sergeant Dick Uhl to write “Ev’rybody Ev'ry Payday” to stimulate bond sales. q 
Barry Wood sings it on a Bluebird Record with such a swingy lilt, that it’s already a top hit. . i 
Ev’rybody’s humming it...and buying bonds! Tommy Dorsey, too, and other Victor and } 
Bluebird artists have sold thousands of bonds on the Treasury programs. i ' 
q xs , o 
. aS J Hi 
| 
‘| 
h 
H : 
ia 
oe 3 


SWEET MUSIC SPEEDS PRODUCTION. As many other Victor artists are doing, 

Sammy Kaye visits the Botany Mills—war production plant—bringing workers inspiring 

programs of popular and patriotic musie via RCA Sound Systems. Daily Victor and Blue- 
bird Records ease the load of production. 





; * ee Z F Mm 4 a | 
DANCING IS RELAXING TOO. In night clubs and taverns, all over the country defense q " 
workers and service men relax and dance to hit tunes, on coin machines, by top flight Victor . Fi } 


and Bluebird bands and artists. 


. | SLC 
Keep Gog Every Pay da) t 


Buy War Bonds 














STAR SPANGLED SOPRANO. Miss RECIPE FOR RELAXING. His favorite Til |: Wi) Ri AN (; RE ATENT ARTISTS ARK Hi 
Lucy Monroe, RCA Victor’s director of music, on Victor and Bluebird Records un- i iw t vii yi | pay: j i 4 


Patriotic music organizes “Sings for Vic- ties physical and mental knots after stren- ae. 
tory” in defense centers from coast to uous days of war work. I | T 4 t 
coast, and makes Victor recordings of many | 14’ { ae 
of her stirring songs, Result — increased AND ) RECOR NN me vat 

bond sales and stepped-up production. w i 
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‘The Band Sensatio 
of the 


Just Coneluded ARAGON BALLEROG 
Chicago 





Chicago 


Si. Louis 
New Vear’s Eve 


Chicago 
April 24 


COLUMBIA RECOR 














Eddy 
Hows 


and his orchestra 


Currently ORIENTAL THEATER, AGAIN! 


Opening CHASE HOTEL, AGAIN! 


Returning ARAGON BALLROOM, AGAIN! 


Personal Direction, W. Biggie Levin 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





rl 


Nation” 


DYE, AGAIN! 


DS 


C72 Ge ae we w= f§ PSP SO CC’ 

















| Three Dreams—7‘Powers Girl’....... pace bale IER -c es 13 
NBC CBS Blue Mutual Plu 4 | That Soldier of Mine......... SaiaRe aaa ye e PERUIOMGL ssc. 2 
>] 9 4 le abe 








| Yesterday’s SPU OOTIIe s dabeees iva 4 0s <I cca 12 
LO ee i — BR 
oe | White Christmas—#‘Holiday Inn’.... ee ee 11 | 
ie editio? ‘Varie , <0 »ss Sat c rie Accor > 
This edition of ‘Variety’ went to Ave Saturday (2). Accordingly, most | The Steam Is on the Beam......... ...-Crawford .. . 10 
played list below is based on compilation of plugs between Saturday (26) | Velvet Moon Witmark 10 
av ° ° © o0 e ee eee i lal K ° 
1) ‘Ti righ ( 
and si day 1 et 1). | Constantly—7‘Road to Morocco’... Ter. 9 
Following tabulation of popular music performances embraces all fou r | It Can't Be Wrong—+‘Now Voyager’ ss Harms Cotes 
networks—NBC, CBS, Blue and Mutual—as represented by WEAF, WJZ,}| 
; : 1 : oe Oe Comet MOORE OE POS 6k ok ie wsin.bs kod sake eee’ Ambassador ., te ae 
WABC and WOR, N. Y. Compilation herewith covers week beginning} 
' , Pennsylvania Polka . , Sud aihixrg oa ies “i 
Monday through Sunday, Dec. 28-Jan. 3, from 5 p. m. tola.m.,andis based! ., .. i. 
ph : fi ; | Starlight Sonata Keak . BMI , oe 
on data provided by Accurate Reporting Se:vice, regular source for music : 
. Babble-ee Babble-o .... . Republie 8 
publishing industry BI Sk ™_ 
. ue ies pavers eats jos ROTH aves 
TITLE PUBLISHER TOTAL Ds a Berlir : -* a 
ee Sinithen oa |" Wish I Wish I Wish. ibe pe Sse< ~ 
|) ee Ee eee eee rey ere ree ra Southern ...... Ree Take It From There Miller 
: eid: r ; ; . ee ae re 8 
There Are Such Things.......... : , RODROO 60. sacs .. Oo | 10 Little Soldiers . Lincoln 8 
Roseann of Charing Cross.... ; . Shapiro-.... .. 27| Manhattan Serenade ....... + ...» Robbins } 
PESIEG BEOO 6 oi cus te eebeceares Teer | ee ve 25 | age Never bo Another You— ‘Iceland’, -»+ Morris ...... 7 | 
This Is ¥ y ¥ Soa ° S 4 , y 7 
I Had the Craziest Dream—;‘ Springtime’ pee ua BVC las wine Gans — vs : urna oe Seuss 7 
Why Don’t You Fall In Love With Me?........ Harms .... ....ssseee 24/Can’t Get Out of Mood—i‘Seven Days Leave’ _. Southern Pe ee 6 
Moonlight Becomes You—j‘Road to Morocco’..Famous ... . 21 | Daybreak—7‘Pvt. Miss Jones’........ . Feist 6 | 
A Touch of Texas—j‘Seven Days Leave’....... Southern .. ~~ ae | Soe teas aes ee mae ee ki ees . | 
‘ * y : . | Hi ip Eee eT ee errr es | re es 
When the Lights Go on Again............... Chr .. hg ‘06a | Paradise Valley ............ ie Fe . a 
Mr. 5 by 5—7‘Behind 8 Ball’...... paeeseseuwen® Leeds .... ..» 21| Rosie the Riveter ; .... Paramount ¥ apes he 
So Nice to Come Home to...............02000: Chappell .. ae | Weep No More My Lady. sete eneesceccecens Dorsey Bros. 6 | 
For Me and My Gal—j‘Me and My Gal’....... Mills ...... ‘s - 4 Re neiebeaepenesenas near 5 | 
: | I Just Kissed Your Picture Goodnight aisle ae Crawford 5 
POORER TIME OF DEO. tp veawas vicesesccctosvccsed Witmark - 16) Mumble Jumble ... Rytboc 5 
Dearly Beloved—i‘You Were cai apelien’ .: Chennai : . 14} Move It Over aren, © Te ae ree ; -... Santly Sera 5 
*I'm Getting Tired So I Can Sleep....:.. oc CoMEMY cccccee’ ae 14 | Street of Dreams peal Bilin 9 e'9 ecard wb a 0a os Oa a ka o's 5 | 
If I Cared a Little Bit Less...................Feist ...... IS encore ciate ani is ke Taal itd oy 
. « os ® " ! . . ° ° 
Praise the Lord and Pass Ammunition........Famous 13 +Filmusical. *‘This Is the Army’ publishing subsid. 


On the Upbeat 


Jan Savitt band booked into Stan- 














ley, Pittsburgh, week of Jan. 8 and 
Sammy Kaye the 15th. Tony Pastor 


opens there Friday (1). 


Wally Stoeffler orch renewed for 
four more weeks at Vogue Terrace, 
Pittsburgh. Band has been at spot 


1 month now. 


Charlie Fisk, ex-bandleade now 
playing trumpet with Johnny ‘Scat’ 


Davis orchestra. 


Dale Harkness has signed with 
Music Bar, Pittsburgh, as featured 


| pianist. He used to have his own 


band in that city. 

Jack Leonard, former band vocal- 
ist, promoted from sergeant to staff 
sgt. at Fort Dix, N. J. 

Herbie Kay disbanding his orches- 
tra on doctor’s orders Will reor- 
ganize about Feb. 1 after a rest 





Mal Hallett’s orch ts In the Rain- 
bo Room of the New Kenmore notel, 


| Albany, with Donnz Mason as vocal- 
an. 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 
Our First Song For 1943—A SURE HIT! 





Words by MACK DAVID 





‘TJUST KISSED YOUR PICTURE GOODNIGHT 


Music by WALTER KENT 


CRAWFORD MUSIC CO. 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
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fea \ 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 











Forthcoming 20th CENTURY FOX me 
FEATURE PICTURE ..... 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
PROGRAM aut Network 7:05-7:30 P.M. EWT 


Currently 
LIMITED THEATRE TOUR 





Management-Counsel 


MICHAEL L. VALLON 





NEW YORK. CHITA 


vu 


THOMAS G ROCKWELL. Presiden? 
GO HOLLYWOOD. CINCINNAT 


General AMUSEMENT CORPORATION 





Exclusively on 


DECCA RECORDS 
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; ——__ | 
no sense in gambling on ’em. Others atone 


don’t have the appearance. Some 


/ , , , / . 2 

don’t have anyeexperience. So you F P| M 
It S A Close Race Now Between ask the boys in your band if they ng an S Quiet USIC Year 
know of draft-free musicians who 
: . are available But most of that| 
T © Dra fan Staging In Ban Biz supply was exhausted months ago. 
Then you wrack your noggin trying | 
to recall the name of that kid in 
Pottstown who said he played 




















London, Dec. 15. has discovered the public hac its 
As far as the pop music publish-|own ideas about what it likes. In 
ing industry is concerned 1942 cculd | the case of the theatre, variety hall 











By SONNY DUNHAM trumpet and wanted a chance.|be charged off as a well-ordered | and cinema, this is indicated at the 
(Current at Hotel New Yorker, N. Y.) And wasn’t there a trumpeter in| Piofitable year for nearly everyone | boxoffice. But, the BBC being sub 
“2 . Sub. 


Bn ee er ae ae 7 a | Bridgeport, too? Maybe you run | concerned, No upheavals political sidized, it hasn’t got quite such a 
Today youre leading an orchestra either 1-A or about to be. The older joy down. maybe you don't. Your|0r otherwise—in fact, when the/ guide and usually relies on letter 
and tomorrow you may not have ones didnt look good And none next bet is a musicians’ hangout, a! British Broadcasting Corp. recently | from a small majority of the ma 
could sing well. (The ones that can... 00+ corner. a hotel lobby or a bar.| threw a small brick into the placid | who have more time than the nec 

Sometimes we call the trade paper stream by demanding the suppres- | age listener, 
sion of sentimental ‘slushy’ songs— The fact remains that the back 


one It's getting that bad . 
“7. elles already have jobs) So I played a 
bovs They get around and they}§ 
it was an almost welcome interlude | pone of the masses including the 


adays a band leader figures on mak- hunch I've had in mind a long time 
ing at least one replacement a week using a girl (Dorothy Claire) for . ’ 
1 - | ; - ¢ “logos. ys know who's available, who's un- 
and often, depending upon the "® aids rf ea ag nee happy in their present jobs, and the| to an otherwise dull business rou- | Services, prefer their entertainn 
whims and whimsies of the draft Other girl (Mickie Roy) for ballads like. The 802 grapevine also is a Prom 
arn . ) hh’ } 2c »*e © > * 2 . . 
and Bag orig weorly a_ blonde enough and the ripples soon died feel that getting war news on th 
ane are et : 2 crac and re otners a brunet. : : , . 
sicians are lost at one crack cp as they are the vine is virtually | down. air five times a day, as well as . 


rhythm and novelty songs and an- 
tine, but the brick wasn't big ; ; > 
board people, as many as five mu- é S!on the light side. They probably 
, : = me = ita straw to grab, but with conditions 
f 24 > s11¢ ar 7 wh y a c urepek t > vere . . . . 
A leader must act fast when Last week two trumpet players parren these days. The BBC, like many another im- | the headlines of all the papers, jg 











member of his organization sud- were inducted. We had a few days’ ; seeacial : 
denly announces he’s on. his way.! notice and that’s all What c =“ 1 Some Joe makes a bright sug-|Presario in the amusement world, (Continued on page 204) 
ann S nis Way. not > @ alS <«¢ < — < . . ee 9 
Last month our featured singer Ray leader do? First you grab a union gestion: why not hire girl are IC1ANS: | mee 
‘Fine, fine, vou answer, ‘and just —— 


Kellogg was told by his California directory. You call every tootler 
board to report for induction—but! you ever heard of; most of ‘em 
quick. I listened to a half-dozen; have jobs Others don’t want to 
male crooners in ae hurry. The travel. Some want too much money 
young, good-looking guys were Some are 1-A and you figure there's 


where do you find chicks with com- 
paratively good musicianship. Joe’s 
got no answer to that. Femme mu- 
sickers just aren't around. Weld- 
ing airplane fuselages pays more 





_—— money, I guess. 


rT by 
Most Youngsters Not Ready | d is Anown a hee rs 
AMERICA’S ORCHESTRA tp UEEN ire we t,o 20 A and oh companies } 


















looking for jobs with name bands. 


But not one out of 20 are ready. 

Most of this class needs a year or 

wo of travel with local and ter- | 
ritorial combos and we haven't time * ‘ e 
to wail. Once in a great while you] ; 
listen to one of these moppets and 
he blows good. ‘Found a terrific 
guy,’ you tell your pals. ‘My own 
discovery. He’s another Bix.’ Then 
a week later the kid comes up and 
tell you he can’t join. His mother 
won't let him 


I think our band is a pretty fair 
example of what's happening to : 
orchestras, from a personnel stand- 
point We carry 15 musicians and 


two girl singers, not including my- 
self. And out of the 17 in the line- 
up last March, exactly three are still 
iting inatte'eoneco "| QNE OF THE MOST TALKED OF BANDS 1N AMERICA 
weren't for (1) serious physical de- 
fects or (2) the wife and young 
‘uns at home depending upon the 


paycheck That means we've 
dropped 14 men at the armed serv- 
ices not including several others 
who joined us and were called later. 

It's simple for a Jimmy Dorsey or 


Harry James to replace a drafted 


musician Money does it And 

brother Jimmy has a big staff to 

handle his personnel worries. But 

when you're hustling and _ punch- 

ing without sleep to hit the top— 

and there are a dozen bands right Oo n i Oo o 
this s with us— 


now In ame category will 














you aren't in any position to scrib-| 


ble blank checks as bait. Or hire a AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


big staff to handle every little de- 





tail. ts up to you, brother, and 

just you I'm blowing trumpet 

mort of the time and trombone part | 7 

of the time anda writing arrange } featuring 
ment n my spare time But I'm 


a i looking 01 ‘ isicia “all the um 
3 # So vais other aahar j Hi } * MARILYN DUKE 













if ine new year certainly won't 
Ne ing about relief unless the war | * ZIGGY TALENT 
ends And without appearing too] 
pe mistic it looks, from this man’s ? 
indstand, that replacing musicians] * THE FOUR e + 
: and singers is going to be tougher | 
3 se ae all the time. There can be only ond 
3 ola al 5 _— ‘ . | 
3 : . yn’S GREE | INGS result of that; the quality of dance | 
j SEASE IN. = sal music will drop considerably May-| Personal Monegement : 
: : . most profita ’ be it has slumped a bit already MARSHARD'S y 
£4 1942 , one of OUF ” , great part due to Pil concede it has not improved 
34 a@e°® = in - > — a | 
: . of ®&.e* » 2 « yer And Can t | 
: pleasurable ie of our friend and Pes 
: - ois vo. 4 I Ca ( mn hi | y 
1 \ the sincere effor ARLES V- — re contribut- Exclusive Management 
$ 1 1 oer . 4 } B e ( tne A eit More 
, 1anag 4 wicks Dros- ee ' 
{sonal mange” ith Frederick 00,000 AFM 
. ‘ation V 
in assock ‘ St ¢ of 






scat 


e! a nusical slot And the ESTABLISHED 1898 


ree WILLIAM NORRIS 


Mu S due fo! an nyo ; le} ’ 
ae unprecedented New York « Cleveland + Chicago | 
OO] V I } « VA y . } ; 
) en ft : var end Hatieohd © London 


ers 


| Axa 


But as I was saying, do vou! 
know of a couple of good trumpet| 
l- . 

players I can put to work tomor- | 
row? 



































The First Big Hit of 1943 


IDY’S LETTER 


IRVING BERLIN, Inc. Dave Dreyer, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 799 7th Ave., New York 



























































the greatest music in 








the world, performed by 





the greatest artists in § 


the world, is on... 





Columbia Records. 
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[ CELEBRATING OUR FIRST ANNIVERSARY | 


We wish to extend our sincere thanks to all who have helped make Helsing’s Vodvil 
Lounge Chicago’s most outstanding and universal night spot. 














That we have been so successful is due in a large measure to the efforts and coopera- 
tion of all the splendid artists who entertained our patrons during our first year. 


Bill Helsing 


Helsings 


| WODVIL LOUNGE 


FRANK J. HOGAN, Director of Entertainment 


New Year's Week Continues as Great |SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN sat Wid i'aiy e| patna, aa 
| +: Se a, CN cc eee re ee Pm 


war porfiteers. | 


For Bands as Record Xmas Session. Counsel for muaite. Bernstein &| One of the biggest surprises has | sng sy Pipes — 


‘o. will start the appeals machinery the success of the ‘Warsaw ‘Sailor With the Navy Blue Eyes’ 
ro week in the litigation over the} Concerto’ by Richard Addinsell | (Campbell, Connelly). 





SHERIDAN 
AT 
MONTROSE 



























































ae song, ‘When the Caissons Go Roll- (published by Keith Prowse) which ‘Whistler's Mother-in-Law’ (South- 
P ts . FE ist ; : a i originally had its >| i i . 
(Estimates for Last Week) 3,200; 28-33-44-55)—With ‘Lady in|jng Along,’ which a Boston federal ‘Dar aa "Meovatt 7 alt ; “"" “= 
° ° ° ° j * ay" > oO Oo ‘ . sIa3 ’ . . al 
Les Brown, Chicago (Chicago; 4,-| Distress’ (Col). Fine $23,000, with! judge, George C. Sweeney, declared gy er “ta Moontig re “oy " Madelaine’ (Campbell, Connelly.), 
9 . ° i¢ . as se are s ‘ > s . , namie 
000; 35-55-75) —With ‘Road to Mo-|New Year’s eve biz helping vastly.|to be in the public domain. ees ~ mr nig eagle vend ag Deep in the Heart of Texas 
rocco’ (Par). Mammoth $69,000. On| Howard’s orchestra extremely popu- | |Shapiro-Bernstein has a stake of ty se ny it _ 1a A hapente y va e | (Southern). 

second week (current session), also|lar here, and given credit for bulk Of | many thousands of dollars in the | or nearly a yeal and as Bone over ‘How Green Was My Valley’ 

very big. business. {number and the probabilities are} the SO0,.000 mark in the S0c edition. (Peter Maurice), 

Jimmy Dorsey, New York (Strana; Ina Ray Hutton, Pittsburgh (Stan- ‘that, if found permissible, the issue Other top songs for the year are: ‘Miss You (Campbell, Connelly), 
2,756; 35-55-75-85-$1.10) — Plus ‘Yan- | ley; 3.800: 30-44-55-66)—With Marion | will be taken to the U. S. supreme} ‘Yours’ (MacMelodies). Anniversary Waltz’ (Chappell). 
kee Doodle Dandy’ (WB) at popular | Hutton, others on stage, and ‘Wash- |, wt , ‘ i ‘Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree’ 
sad ie ae - mupay | COUTE. Russian Rose’ (Irwin Dash). : > 
seale after advance-price long run at | ington Slept Here’ (WB). Heavy) _ lai if fr S-B's in (Sun Music Pub. Co.). 
the Hollywood. Hit $74,600, breaking | rains and floods cut into promising | In defen ne lise ag C. cchie ‘St. Mary's in the Twlight’ (Camp- | ‘Jealousy’ (Lawrence Wright) 
the ali-time record here under cur- | week's total, so final figure was oniy | fringement charges, the B. &. Scnit'=) bell, Connelly ). ‘You're Mine’ (Francis, Day & 
rent pit-band policy and scale. Also} $19,000, not bad considering mer Co. of Boston, had claimed} «phat Lovely Week-End’ (Brad- | Hunter, Ltd.) 

. . . . . he 6Caiccnn’s’ ‘ . . . ‘ ’ . ). 
traveling at smash gait in current| MacFarland Twins, New York |tat Caisson author, the late} pbury Wood). ‘Three Little Sisters’ (Campbell 
(2d) week (State: 3,450: 29-44-55-75-99-$1.10) | Brig. Gen. Edmund Gruber, music ‘Rose O'Day’ (Chappell), | Connelly). ' 7 

Glen Gray, Boston (RK® Boston;| With ‘My Sister Eileen’ (Col) (2d|head of West Point, failed to prop-| ‘what More Can I Say’ (Cine-| ‘One More Kiss’ (Peter Maurice). 
8.200: 44-55-65-75-85 )— Wi. Night-|run), and Jackie Miles, Mitzi Green, |erly protect his copyright and that} phonic). ‘White Christmas’ (Victoria) 
mare’ (U) and supporting bill. | others, on stage. “Very big $42,000,|/the number had lapsed into the ‘Elmer’s Tune’ (Franc Day & ‘Jingle Jangle’ (Chappell) , 
Stout $24.000. one of best sessions ever chalked up| public domain in 1930 Judge} punter. Lt.) hese nan aad placed in the iailiaad 

’ , ounas T . — r .. | here. > y »w shows Jic- Sweene he - » » at ca st ii . — j : cma = 

Woody Herman, New York .Par- | ere, and topped by fe w shows. Pi sweent y upheld this contention. | White Cliffs of Dover’ (B. Feld-| of merit so far as sales are con- 

amount: 3,664: 35-55-85-99-$1.10)— | ture gets plenty credit, though stage |The court took the position that man & Co.) ‘erned, but in the period of the 
« ° 4 9 hk LOE 4 LIie 

Tit} 2706] scot Yer ace ay é € ar. | Ge rr or hi SO! a < / a ie ‘ar for TT ’ ; my 
With Hazel Scott. others. on stage, | layout and band popular 7? Gen. Grube vad not conveyed ny! ‘Concerto for Two’ (Peter Mau-| year. The list again shows a b g 
and ‘Road to Morocco’ (Par). Sev- | Tommy Tucker, Philadel pnia/right or title to Frederick C. Mayer, rice) percentage of American song with 
enth week, making it first time any | (Earle; 2,768; 35-46-57-68-75)—W**h | an associate of his who used the ‘Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie’ (Ir only one. tl 1 yu v’) of Cc mth tal 

; re : ed yar’ - } WNla, NLISS ou i le l { - | onl , aE S ntinent 
show has played here that long. Ex- | ‘Whistling in Dixie’ (M-G), Great | number in a U. S. Military Academy | win Dash) , rigin = ee 
‘ = a 4 ° . . . * . Will astl/, ‘orig ° 
ceptionally strong at $70,000. ; | $31,000, with picture rating consider- compilation, or to Shapiro-Bernstein. 

Eddy Howard, Chicago (Oriental;! able b.o. draw. The number was composed in 1908 — — . ~ see a antar r 

— — ‘Caissons’ was one of the patriotic 
| numbers mentioned by Dr. James 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST HITS OF 1942 


Three Songs To Start Co wee ae 


over the use of thet 


a giveaway for a nominal 


| The New Year Right! revaty (o) i And We Are Confident It Will Continue in 
, —- i | Popularity for 1943 
England’ 5 Music | 1] 


THAT SOLDIER OF MINE |’ creer n=") WHEN THE LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 


—_< (ALL OVER THE WORLD) 


— ‘| y Different Music Sizes _ | 
It has been an experimental yeai By Eddie Seiler, Sol Marcus and Bennie Benjemen 

















or different sizes of plano copies, 
e I 

ind there are now as many as five 
different gauges caused by the short- | ff] ' > . Wan : ; ‘ 
SEE BABY age of paper stocks What the poor CAMI BELL, LOF I AND PORGIE, ING ie | 
!music ‘iealer, who has standard fix- : = 
tures for the pre-war size, thinks |]] 1619 Broadway, New York 
about it is porn, ty, but the ~ y/ isher 
i 








* | 
| IG rationed dys [/ SAILING THE HIGH SEAS TO HITDON 
(12c) sheet 1 Today one CAPTAIN KID 
y t ed ¢ A Timely Novelty Ballad Wore by MILT ton s— Vi isic Ibs {. ‘NI 
NATIONAL MUSIC CORP, |»: scons situa fos | S80: eRe as rt bt 


. ' ' Be gmc ne A-1 MUSIC PUBLISHER A 
580 Fifth Ave. New York ji °ver ,'%2, shillings. | The . majority co wine’ MUSIC PUBI S OF AMERICA 


. Suit 707, . York, N. YY. Phone BRyant 99-5258 











Sid Lorraine Walton Goldman | ) te en 


Gen. Mgr. President 
| 


wt ‘ 
DAVE BERNIE, Prof. Mgr. Hk A R KA’ 4 K SMI 
NAT DEBBIN OAKLEY HALDEMAN MAX LUTZ | | i i | 


| —_ —— PREVIEW NICK KENNY’S LATEST si 
























































THE COMING NUMBER ONE TUNE THERE’S A RAY OF SUNSHINE 
‘Th L T Bi ? UST A CLOUD AWAY) 
@ Lana iuirner oilles G 
BILLY HAYES—CHARLES GUNTHER Under the Supervision of TED COLLINS 
RAVED ABOUT IN THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS Coast to Coast for ‘Jello’, Friday, 8 P.M. EWT, Jan. 8—C.B:S. 
TALKED ABOUT IN THE MUSIC TRADE — ieee daemanta nina iain ieet ieee se | 
- JOBBERS: Taking orders for Sheet Music ready soon HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE | THE SIGNING OF NICK AND CHARLIE KENNY TO A TWO- 
PROFESSIONAL COPIES AVAILABLE | YEAR CONTRACT TO WRITE EXCLUSIVELY FOR MY COMPANY. ABNER SILVER. 
| 
CHARLES GUNTHER PUBLICITY MUSIC PUBLISHER | LINCOLN MUSIC 1619 Broadway, New York Phil Kornheiser, Prof. Mgr. | 
BMI 1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 1} ) | 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
































Exclusive Management 


“ausic OR PORTION BOY. aiM22I¢ ) 


LONDON « * NEW YORK « * CHICAGO ° SAN FRANGHCO'~ BEVERLY HILLS ¢ CLEVELAND « DALLAS 






































To the thousands of musicians 
serung America and Canada 
on the fighting fronts and at home 











May God Bless You All! 
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° : + 
Sal Circuit Hunts N ¢ Indicted on Rum Rap} PERFORMERS PLAYING ARMY } 
3 a oon ircul un S CW z Minneapolis, Jan. 3 z + 
4 . + ? 
z ~. # ° z Two Minneapolis night club op- > + 
> 
@/era Michael Jennings and Otto z BASES TRUE MINSTRELS 
$ Stars In Up n Coming Crop: : 1 Jennings 2 ; 
z | Fribe ive been indicted by the | D4 
SHEE ESEEEEPED EEE 4 FE HEOEEEEFEEPEFEEF ESHOP OEOEFEFSF | Pred, jury for liquor tax | *¢*****O*OOooooos PHFFFoSooesssery 
By ABEL GREEN | viola It's alleged they con- By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 
The saloon circuit has been p! (usually with her uncle, Xavier Cugat. | “*“"' quors and failed to include (Chicago Sun Columnist) 
‘ ecept another *¥ cafe attrac-| The seasoned Ethel Shutta always | them in their inventories in order | 
2 epeng er ae — gee oe peod pe oo ir ; iia. ie at Chicago, Jan. 3. ,right today than he was in 1810 
10 or two, of! ‘e cCallpre which | * Peps KON oOo evace he nev oor a) On | > wit} ‘ ‘ ri of 1e > . »* 
Ti establii hed Danny Kave tw or | Of the dancers besides the afore- | liquors \“ hicl became effective Ry Reape a ee agen - } 7 - ° ~ eee 
three seasons back at La Martinique. | mentioned Veloz and Yolanda, | ., : Si — - ve ‘ The Minstrel-Boy to the war is 
N 'y EPA A h pig to 1 . ;| DeMar et al, the perennial Nov. | the USO-Camp Shows units; this one | gone 
I ‘atapulting hi into legit anc eMarcos et al., me : ie. ‘ 5 . Re a <a { ’ 
aagete gers . @ h the war.|Hartmans continue in a class by| Federal agents seized $20,000 of | happened to be at the Navy Pier—| ‘Jpn the ranks of death yow'll find 
no screen stardom. ith the war- | ad bree f : F : ' : jand very nice, too. Coming away | tees 
time spendin this seems to have | themselves, having set a pattern 0 Jenning’s liquors and_ confiscated : ote Pegs Peat itd edd, ; 
EM : ‘iq | showmanship and entertainment} ¢5 ‘te : I happened to say that ‘minstrel’ was | «pis father’s sword he has girded 
stimulated the name cafe talent hela ; hich poe av bat : copied and few! $5,000 of it in the Friberg nitery. an excellent, all-embracing word to on . 
are ia etebatolaa vhich many have copie > APA eee’ : Dsl : 
which, for a time, was restricted 0) ad ’ _— cover the entertainers who are doing | ‘ang nis wild harp slung behind 
but a handful-- Richman, Sophie | P* sities, sie tonio & Ro such fine work in this country and | hin’ ' 
Tucker, DeMarcos, Durante. Berle.| 1” orthodox terps, Antonio : + tr el agg Poe age. hg vim. 
Tener, Sener mete ‘io (The Kids from Seville’) are wherever our fighting men may be. | — —__-—_ —_—__. 
Ritz Bros.. Veloz & Yolanda, Holtz | 54/0 - - : Stalnerin said he thousht not: that |! First Minstrej | 
nd Silldeserde in the Carmen Amaya school of Halperin said he thought not; that | a oe eee 
and Huidegarae. authentic flamenco dancing. Cabot} ‘minstrel,’ in the minds of most folks, } a ee ee eee ee ae 
Now there are several others who, g presden have made a mark, start- ; meant strictly blackface. I replied full of tender and romantic associa- 
bid fair to become the cafe stars Of | ing from scratch, and will get atten- that if in truth this was the general | #ons—from Blonde! gown. He was 
the next few seasons, ‘tion in the terp league with the best impression it ought to be rectified|the guy who went singing martiss 
Not in the order of importance.| of ‘em. The Barrys are another and at once. songs—and no blackface through 
and intermingling the already estab- | qancing pair , a oe pile After I had got tired of arguing | the enemy country, under the win- 
dancing pair. Then there are al meaueienas “A Se ae ale andl ack Raia Baad 
lished satellites of the cafes, here are | ways Georges and Jalna, Mario and with him and had gone home I = ~ ; a me 3 naps lenard, 
the outstanders who, today, spell real | Florio and Mary Raye and Naldi. Philadelphia, Jan. 3. picked up a newspaper and, quite | on a ie a “ f ae omy be hs 
. } : ar , oh: vet ae . . " inicter orge oir alter oco s WNAStret: 
cafe boxoffice: | standards in the slick spots. Remember those old vaudeville by chance, tp ad that Prime Minister | ‘The last of all the bards was he 
Sophie Tucker, a veteran of the| Don Loper and Maxine Barrett) chestnuts about Philadelphia: Churchill of Great Britain had made | ‘Who sang of border chivalr _ 
wars, came into renewed prominence came to attention at N. ¥.s Copa and ‘| ‘ 7 : ° : é a speech pad Edinburgh and had re- he. % a yubtedly. 1 wher + Hal 
with a record run at Chicago’s Chez! wound up with Hollywood chores. Save PENT S Geer In PRiny one eeeree te Sir Harry Lauder as ‘the os ier @ - ih all pens ea , 
Paree | — weekend.’ great Scottish minstrel.’ I called up | Perin, Who has read all that Scott 


Hildegarde has become a 
personality draw in the class spots to 
fancy fees. 

Lena Horne. the colored beaut. 
took Hollywood in stride and wound 
up at New York’s swank Savoy- 
P)-za. 

"Mazel Scott's spotlighting in Clif- 
ford C. Fischer's ‘Priorities’ turned 
the trick for that Negro exponent of 
pianology that runs the gamut from 
boocie-woogie to Bach. 





signal |. 


~~ THE COMICS” 


Of the funsters, Eddie Davis con- 


| tinues No. 1 man at his own Leon & 


Eddie's, whamming ‘em and doing 
business despite AGVA_ squabbles, 
now being adjusted. 

The late great Jack White was a 
zany in a class by himself, but Pat 
Harrington and the other Club 18-ers 
are carrying on. 


Romo Vincent, Jerry Lester (both | 


in and out of legit musicals), Billy 


‘Philadelphia —a_ cemetery with 
lights.’ 

Well the comedians will have to 
get themselves some new gags be 


cause those days are gone forever. 
The staid old Quaker City is really 
jumpin’ these days. 
centers of war production, the tow: 
| has been jampacked with thousands 
|of warworkers from all over 
|country, all with pockets loaded with 








One of the great | 


the | 





| Halperin, but he said his viewpoint 
j on the matter remained the same 
| and that, if Churchill said that, then 
|} Lauder had got down to blackface- 
a change of routine which, he added, 
'was long due. 

‘Minstrel’ Rated Noble Word } 


gone archaic, almost atrophied, ex- 
cept in the modern sense so stub- 
bornly held to by Halperin. It a 
| stirring word, so particularly adapt- 


1S 























| 
: z lettuce and ite spe ad- | : 
Zero Mostel, also spotlighted in one | Vine, Sammy Walsh, Henny Young- | | ., — to spend. In ad- | able to entertainers in these days of 
I - also 5 . . ’ dition sever? arge i Yr > . ; 
of Fischer’s vauderiés. “was likewise | man, Dean Murphy, are the men|yo oe ee Government | strife and of far-flung battlefield 
“es ' he , tall ang  . | bureaus have moved here from battlefield lee ich : 
me nie dignoveved with the funny talk and mimicry Wost (SEC. D of battiehel indeed, which are 
. ; P " P ? ashinetor ‘ 4 shar ”) : . ; 
J E. Lewis. of course, more socko | ho get. around the key city spots Nat rs “ a nt Of |} miles from actual fronts but which 
KE. Lewis. se,} : ae gh Naturalization Army canance, | are ‘ ' 
t] ever at Monte Proser’s Copaca- | 2nd click. Billy de Wolfe is in the | (4. ) : ‘ Vrenance, | are every bit as dangerous. We havi 
ta i BS : « * : Cuc.). 4 4 . 
ban swaps spots with Sophie, army. Lester opened and closed at | learned that the minstrel—I shall 
Ti:cker from Chi'’s Chez the Royal Casino, new N. Y. spot, | And getting the lion’s share of the |call all service entertaine hat 
Morton Downey, another seasoned which folded Murphy is heading | Gough are the niteries. Each night | from now on—when going overseas 
songster. has suddenly emerged wiih! west for Metro after his Versailles, finds most of them well filled and| gets within sound of the guns or 
nana obnienen N. Y.. stint weekends (Friday and Sat. nights) | reach of the bombs and it’s all front- 
eneweada stature are re Jew Teor’ , 
‘ at The modern Van & Schenck. | 2" like New Year's eve ‘line stuff. Thomas Moore is more 
. * . > ‘ne ‘ ‘ 
| GEORGIE PRICE’S COMEBACK | yclept Cross & Dunn, are always | = 
Georgie Price, ditto, coming back working, and the veteran minstrel, | @ , 
from his Wall St. retirement, is prov- Benny Fields, IS b.0. in Greenwich | A Pla wri ht Sees a how 
ine himself boffo anew. | Village as he is in Florida, Chi, New ae 
; , . le: . . _— ae . 
Jackie Miles, who wrote gags for Orleans or the west coast. 
Lewis. Richman, et al., then discov- The veteran Joe E. Howard goes | 
On an . >} € ; . "a Ws ‘ 
ered he could tell them better than | °" and on; Helen Kane tried a ad | By MOSS HAR’ 
sell ‘em: a comer who has arrived bac k and soon forgot about the whole | 
Willie Shore. suddenly ‘discovered’ idea, but Danny Healey, perennial | 
at the N. Y. Paramount (and into the | /UV° J > oo “yom On Levees The 6:15 to Red Bank (N. J.) did not seem much like America at 
pais , ray after | and John Steel ditto. ar ‘ Py}Y i ; ‘ 
Hurricane, on Broadway) after | wa sigan litto ; | war, It was full of commuters wet with a fine spring rain, and al- 
knocking around Chi, which seems to! © Maxine Sullivan leads the parade} oq, | * id 
nocking < in , nici , a ‘ ‘ . é eady Duried deep fin-rummy, poke and th rticular brand 
be a veritable incubator of cafe)!" Mer own i ld, a longtime click at ; a _ = ens and that particular brand of 
talent Le Ruban Bleu, classy N. Y. spot of shady story so dear to the heart of the 6:15 any time or any plac 
srateaiath “o-<Vichy yay) a+ Y Thera hea ‘ANN ’ } 
36tle Baker. Lou Holtz, Ted Lewis | PT‘ Vichy Paris pattern. There the | I cannot explain why I expected the train and even the stati itself 
: 4 ‘ ie ; Yelt; -hythn 3ovs also came eo , ss 
ha been clicky. Pkil Baker ha , pie 1 Rh Vy a al » came Ara — to take On a military tinge because I was about to pay my first visit 
sone more into radio and pix: George ention, aS aqia the avove-mentionec ; ene Ss : , se ; 
: r : 1 [ wal I 1 1 | Mildred Bailey to an Army camp, but I did, and I was childishly disappointed to find 
Je into he ligniy succe u 5 date — , | —T- 
‘Show Time.’ J Vie Margare Matzenauer': nyself on the good old 6:15, circa 1942 
n it VY A Al e 
. ervear co-star, Elsa Maxwell. is | 94 t¢ Adrienne o billed) came I ma po conversatic USO bs 
: a ; t attention i lamented ain- 
a ( ) ype cafe turn, mark “4 : aa ; ay ra 1 O A ) But I pu ite ¢ I 1} he USO data 
to » Versaille N. Y ant ; ' — —. y ee pla t 1 
g ng class trade into that East 50th e. J Revur melr sma 1 4] ig 3 ae wae 
ak not lyric ile ire o the novelt f Cal thing l np The oO IT thor as J ed drearilv o 
Gracie Field registered in Chi and 0 own . —— . 1 ” : ndo ll be just aD t ) IT ¢ ect nd the boy A | 
ssn e = ee bt ieee Odd-type cafe ac of specializec ane , 
a Waldorf, N. ¥ Carol Bryce 3 : M ; ougt DecaUse t free and there noinn pettel o do \ 
L at < the Plaza, N eo alter hel ate o MYTUS, a mind- vih\ ( d I offey t write <« ‘ Tc ‘ . 
Universal film and radio (Jolson) | © om” the snazzy Hotel iter to write a piece about USO Camp Show iny Way 
Uni sa I Nl « « e A 7 » = ’ 7 } . 1 ? } 
stint. doubling the latter Jane Fro- Pierre (N. Y.) customers favor. Wal and I wish I were a good solid insurance agent like that op 
s ) ioubling le le BF. ! tgs ere oe hae ith ‘ 
man is clicking at the new Riobamba, | ‘0%, ana VY Rourke, puppeters, ies | posite me instead of a writer sticking his nose into evervthing 
ey | their manifold returns to the Rain- . hint 
N. \ & ; ‘ } ok aie I couldn't, as it turned out, have been more w rong. The rain, by the 
I ) Holman’s comeback into a bow Room, had almost assumed the time we “ached c oil : é \ 
iD So emane athe ™ : , tature of an attraction there. until | time we reached camp, had changed from a fine spring drizzle to some 
ate aN heal ei ; 7%. Day;.| Stature of an attraction there, Sede ss Md ; a : i 
s French boite, La Vie Pari-|* ary assay ; Theva) lng that Jon Hall battles through at the end of a Sam Goldwyn pic- 
N. Y.. and clicking Jane | the debacle. Another instance where ture. but the bove wer : a 
sienne, | , and clicking. Jane} — ae oeaal Sere suits ure, but the boys were piling into the theatre in a way that I could 
Pickens, with revamped routine, ditto | @ Par of personality Serb guitar- imagine ! aud , ar T 
icke vam} outine, ee ae ee nye . imagine no other audience on earth doin; They arrived in jeep 
ite heated mice ists, Rasha and Mirko by name, be- truck nbulances. ; ree 
0 e hotel circuit, ; *- , 2 : icKS, ambulances, and even sloshed through the mud on foot. wet 
Dp Draper Carmen Amat came a specialized draw with a local and teaming n¢ 3 } | } . ‘i a 
I rape! armen Amay Po) ] ng at La Vie Parisien! and steaming, but by the time the house lights dimmed the 2,000- 
L Adler dip in and out of the S BO 28 Ve See sé itre was jammed. I looked er 
iy al c < jan KE rel 1 € VIOUSLY 1roul mie 
saloons al the concert platforn No Broadwa per } el} er , 
M nis quite a contrast M L bli S ti ea had ever conveyed that s ; f fur ’ ietv and bre hl« 
HARRY RICHMAN OUT CLaugniin hoo Ing expectancy that this one did. And no show on Broadway that I hav 
ul vw = een } uite 1e ™m r 
1 Richman has dropped out M rks Final Cha ter eve f ad quite the ame eff on me that this one did. It v 
ha Licnms as I t tt, of course, a ‘Broadwav' sho Oo . ly . . 
( » the Ritz Bros., whom only the a p bett { } i. . pple sacl a 
F] : fford Tr . } De € I Nas a oO fO} Idie. re 1( ed and freshh and 
casino n iOridga Can alora lal Of N t dB ff | Nit Crisp presente ag 
also covers Milton Berle, who went| 0 e a a 0 I ery It 
to new heights at 20th-Fox and is ee Ane nny and fa ana i I coul iot track down im 
now readying his stardom in ‘Zieg- ee me — ly, impo! tant. I use that word advisedl: For it was almost 
. ; Ps ~ c ® i, . imme atelv "lee bho ns P ores - : 
feld Follies.’ Paul Whiteman is in- : lh unmeciateély clear «iat a great many of the boys had been brought 
luded in the Florida debacle, al The fatal shooting of Robert E. up On nothing but movies, and so-called ‘living actors’ were somethin 
. » } > P “2.2 sy . hah © « slisy ¢ S ? > § > 9 
noe R the Florida debacle, along | weLaughlin, Chicago nitery opera- new and special ' 
with others. a 


Tony Martin is in the army; Jean 
Sablon in South America; the De- 
Marcos only returning this month, 
after a long time out of the cafes. 
Veloz & Yolanda have been in con- 
cert for seasons; Dwight Fiske and 
John Hoysradt sporadic, latter re- 
turning to the Plaza, N. Y., this 
month. 

Of the personality girls, these are 
constantly around: Adelaide Moffett, 
Yvonne Bouvier, Ella Logan (but 
confined to her husband’s ‘Show 
Time’), Susan Miller (new), Paula 
Lawrence. Mildred Bailey, Connie 
Russell, Peggy Fears, Frances Mer- 
cer (now in Mike Todd’s ‘Something 
for the Boys’), Eleanor French, Joy 
‘Sam's widow) Lyons, et al. Margo 
! out of radio and pix 


« In ana 


tor, last week marks the last chapter 
in the saga of Buffalo’s most famous 
night club, the Hollywood. Mc- 
Laughlin was backer for George 
(‘Doc’) Shumann, who ran the spot 
in the early 1930's after Detroit 
money had pulled out, following an 
lexpose that the famous Purple Gang 





| was headquartered there. At the 
ltime, McLaughlin was a frequent 


|visitor in Buffalo and hosted promi- 
lnent Hollywood patrons both here 


land in Chicago. 
| The Hollywood burned to the 
|ground several years ago. Schu- 


mann died last month in Lewisburg 
|Federal Penitentiary, where he was 
serving a sentence for criminally re- 
| ceiving bonds. And now 


stolen 


a sense of wonder and that gift of 
young have, and their enjoyment 
the actors. 


gave and gave. I confess that in 


They brought with them into the theatre that night 


laughter that usually only the very 
was immediately communicated to 


They laughed and yelled and whistled and stamped, and the actors 


a very short while I found that I 


‘Minstrel’ is in truth a noble w vd | 





comes McLaughlin’s slaying to close | 


e book 


was laughing heartily at jokes which, on sober reflection, I think the 
USO might bring up-to-date, but it didn’t really matter. Nothing mat- 
tered but the way the soldiers and the actors liked each other, and the 
important thing about it to me was that the theatre was serving the 
soldiers in a way that no other medium could, and it seemed to me 
that perhaps the USO had found a way to make the living theatre a 
part of our national life, now and afterwards. 

For those boys hadn't slogged through the rain 
no free, USO or no USO. They knew what they 
came out hundreds were waiting in front of the 
for the next show to begin in half an hour. 
And I stood and talked with the soldiers who had just seen the 
Seat show and I missed the last train back to New York. and I de- 
cided to drop everything and write camp shows for the USO. 

As e said, Give My Regards 


for nothing, free or 
wanted. When we 
theatre in the rain 


somebod 


to Broadway. 


lever wrote, got the idea. Blackface 


}came in, usurped a chanting war- 
. ’ . on 
irior’s title: but that is water under 
ithe bridge. The minstrel, the min- 


|strel of the battlefield, has returned, 
jalive and gallant and flourishing: 
‘Thy songs were made for the 
pure and free, 
‘They shall nerer sound in slave 
ery. 
I 


year 


remember that 
of this World 
lan anti-aircraft batters the east- 
ern of Scotkind: nothing be- 
tween us and the enemy but the wild 


in the second 
War I visited 
On 
coast 


North Sea. A lonely road, a bridge 
ot bare hill then the darkened 
earchlights and the long muzzles of 
the gun Twenty miles back inland 
there was a town—but nothing be- 
tween, not even a cottage Eivht 
men were guarding their strip of 
coast trom air attack, from a possible 
landing. They were always on duty 
these eight men. No matter how 
| cold the night, no matter how 
| drenching the rain—and you have 
}never been drenched by rain until 
| you have been rained on in Scotland 
| there were always two outside, 


|hugging the bare hillside, listening; 
|three weeks at a spell, a week off to 
|go back to mix with people—but not 


itoo far away: then three weeks more, 
|watching always the cold, grey, 
|siormy North Sea 
The night I spent with these ack- 
acl nen there were six of us the 
| little wooden hut: two out there in 
ithe rain. There came the chug of a 
motoreycle, away down the lonely 
}coast road The sergeant jumped 
out through the doo revolver in 
|} ny e turned o he ving- 
lamp 
Gallantry Out of the Rain 
Ll) ri counle ot 1 nute he came 
back into the hut escorting two mile- 
l is gallant. the both of them 
i Sir Walte Scott Last of the 
Bi Tho Moore Minstrel- 
Bo nan nd " omal vel 
thro h hivering. poor] lad. both 
more than middle-agea in enter- 
j-tainment unit, if you please, trom 
| Glasgow. doing the strangest circult 


ever covered by a vaudevililian he 
anti-aircraft batteries of the eastern 
Scottish coastal command 

We gave them some hot tea. laced 
with rum and, in return, the sang 
4 low CUI eay Sx tt h 
i Tobermore \ 

WI I . , ] P 

‘And the P? ( oO W i é 

ay 1o re 

‘Come j0 } blood al 

The cheered u {Ol } 0 

Oul before they climbed Ol it 
battered motorcycle and putle ed 
}on to the next ack-ack batter) long 
| that coast road. Minstrels they were, 
| MYfalperin, brother and sister to the 
| entertain 4s here on the Navy Pier, 
to ali the others across the acep 
blue, wherever there is fighting 

Minstrel is the word. 


Mayor Lausche Probes 
Cleveland ‘Cheat Spots 


a 
Jan. 3 
pre- 


here, 


Cleveland, 
Alarmed over irregularities 
vailing in the liquor situation 


Mayor Frank Lausche is planning to 
call liquor industry heads into 4 
conference in order to stem the 


spectre of prohibition now clouding 
the horizon. 





Mayor admitted he was concerned 
about the abuses of state liquor laws 
by shady dealers, phoney private 
clubs and after-legal-hou = 
the latter known as ‘cheat spo 
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NOUVEAU RICHE BOOM NITERIES' 


War Workers, Laden With Coin, Give Nocturnal 
Joints Terrific Stimulus—They Yen | 


! 


Girl Shows | 


iilebakanhie | 


By ABEL GREEN 


Nitery biz is terrific and looks to; On the talent end, the AGVA vs. 
stay that way. | Leon & Eddie's case, battling for 

But that’s no longer news. It’s | higher classificatisn salary standard 
been on the upbeat for months, es- |fo. acts, was a minor casus belli of 
pecially with the stimulus from the | late 1942. Its token effect on the 
fresh money Out of the defense fac- | future may not be as casual. 
tories. 

The nouveau riche of World War 
IIJ—the riveter or the driller, earn- 


From a customer 
combination of factors, most notably 


ing silk-shirt wages, as against his | has created a continuing problem, so 
normal soda-jerking, clerking or|long as there is more money in 
unskilled mechanical stipends of | defense work than in the niceties 
much lower’ brackets—gave im-j|and the tradition of delivering im- 
petus to an heretofore spotty busi- | peecable service. Thus, the busboys 
result that the who aspired to waiting in the finer 
saloons, rather than the class spots, |hotels and = restuurents, and the 
found themselves literally embar- | waiters who looked forward to cap- 
rassed with riches. New York be- | taincies and maitre d’hotel posts, 
came a weekend town as did many | have forgotten about an old world 
another metropolis or other big | tradition, what with those fancy war 
towns nexrest to defense plants. The| plant jobs. The 
Fiiday-Saturday night business 
sometimes was more than the nitery 


n . with 


Mass 


nly reasonabie fac- 
simile of good service thus remains 
i. certain key spots, .nd only ob- 
staffs could bear. ‘-ined from certain vec.eran captains 
Other values made for a new) for certain know) pacrons. 
overtone, The 
For one thing, the Cocoanut 
Gove, Bos.on, hoiocaust is stil] fresh 
1d mind and its general effect on 
general safety standards in cafes and 
incimate clubs heneeforth are bound 
t« ereate (1) a new consideration in | jr creased tariffs are unlimiied by 
fire-preven.ion overheads, and (2) a \law—snd by the establishments. _ 
Minin.zatvio: of capacity so as not TI 325.000 nei in- 


new Internal Revenue taxes 
on licuors, with prices- er-drink up- 
ped generally, sees the customer 
acein getting the -nort end of it. He 
not only hes to absorb the uppage, 
bui finds that for ‘mixed drinks’ the 


he snadow ci th. 


to encanscr safeiy through abnor- | come ce ling under the Byrnes Wagc 
met numbers, jonyacked into limited Siabilization edict is siill another 
CapRerics -oreerst of perheps dir things to 
fhis crowding of txbles in class come, if it hits enouch people. It 
hoicl nd cabarets alike is a@;mey curtail certain luxvries, and 
ecret all i own, The swank Wal-jbe reflected on amusement busin 
dovt, for instance, found it could and | richt down the lin especially in a 
d add 7% cepecity to one of its | ve vhen rationing vill become 
rooms by. Just changing the ¢i ef | more acute and thus inierpret itself 
Its chan Thus, what can and coe in higher focd and drink co when 
happen when those soup-plate-sized@ | dining-Cancing out 
table tops are Jammed toceiher in On the other hend, traditional to 
place not Oo concerned with the  Weritme fever, the desire to sten 
comtort of ther transient clientele Out hes boomed e!most every form 
S easily imagined. ‘Continued on page 212) 


Salute to Burlesque ~ 


By JACK PEARL 


Phe ditch-d yxe1r MM ) 
doesn't like to be remimaed that } laug 
Wi ONCe a Giich-ql 
radio COMmedian wh 


he reminded that he w;: me 


Shubert lr 1919 d ] ! 
$20,000—and that ain't to } ! I iticed 1 show 
my contract 
the first nd last t 
bought anvbodyv ‘ tract—alth fi 1914 to 1919 é ( 
I've heard tell a 
‘ 

fracts from the Shubert I s} t 12 Ad Lib From Week to Week 
years working {| Lee nd } : ‘ ' 
Now it « I told—: t 
Material [ used for 
bert 
used 
sketches 
today, In \ nl 
ever, they tt] ne ae t of ‘Y: 

y nttas 

1941. BM R eo Me 

Purpose =~ , , ‘ \W 
to find 


out ¢ ] ‘ ; ‘ t r ( 


about B $15 : +. ty ws ; Burl ' ¢ 


Ve que 


tandard fo. Vears. that 
brou ht 


avout the shutdown I re- 
membe; 
Edwards 
It Wa 


room 


one classroom bit and Gi 
should only forgive them! trip-tease either Our idea of dar- 
the old sketch about the class- | ing was to have our 
cutups. The way they cut up | 0 ' 
however, | something I w ll never Hghts pract 
tel] My maiden aunt from Dubuaue nore clothes 
Just to five vou a rough idea. all the man wears to the ope) 
Pupils mM 
‘pistol.’ : = é 
If bun esque is dead. then Broad-|Sophie Tucker. the Four Coh: 
wep Fannie Brice. Bobby Clark. B 
Lahr. Weber & Fields, Dav War- 
ve Of the burial. ‘Star and Garter.’ | field, Louis Mann—-and I could go 6n 
Sirip for Action’ and the late but | like this for hours. The Columbia 
not lamented ‘Wine. Women and|and Wheels were re- 
Song : and ‘Count Me In’ (which chow busine 
Yeon Up as ‘Count Me Out’) used 
more 


Wwe 
new when 


we puns ! the orl Burl que Was ine chou 


iS giving it a handsome funeral 
and Commissioner Moss is taking 


€ 


American 
specied Institutions in 
Many a vaudevillian weuld pad out 
sketches that'a 40-week Albee cont } 


Carrie Finnell ! weel 


n and 


‘ ‘ 


| sical arrangements and many other 


perspective, a! 





CAFE TALENTS|. 
O. K. FUTURE 


—— By Jack Bertell —— | 


A potential attraction belore be- 








rae 
coming real b.o. can do many things This and 
om his or her own that could 
Only 


who knows his business can detect | 


kill | 

| 
him off in no time. a manager | 
such flaws, whether it’s bad taste in | 

¢ arise > »? > } su Or } 

material, the clothes they wear, wnail Wartime means jitters, and jitters 
|; means more spirited dancing, in this 
things. As an act begins to get more | War as in the first World War. You 





|hear a lot about ‘escape’ plays, and 
| important, then there is a new and]. ©. ll te dee 

. | ‘escape’ pictures, i 
complete technique to follow but what the 


yn shortage of manpower for service, 


; come to 


| expcei to pack the place jusi because | in the 


ridiculous for an| amusement- 
important artist like Joe E. pews Pay aa 
; : wie a se e | escape from the 

Hildegarde, Gracie Fields, The Hart- | harrowing head- 
artists | pick 
service | up his wife (or 
while an artist! 8.) and make a 
bee-line for the 

cafes where he 

for instance: The 20 or 30 minutes} can dance his 
worries away. At 
|the theatre, or at the 


It is definitely 
Lewis, | 


mans and others of this type lines is to 
to work in a place that ha 


of tood and liquor 


is trying to entertain or do comedy, 





Arthur Murray 


an artist works is important inas- 
movies. he 
jmight see a bad production, but at 
see the artist and, theretore, ja dance spot his enjoyment is lim- 
it's simply good business that the|ited only by his shortcomings as a 
artist have full cooperation in order | dancer. He's more sure of a good 

jtime because he makes his own en- 
to get best results. ! tertainment. 

We all from; In World War 1, the war-wearied 
time to time, that ceriain managers|Ppublic was dancing to the more 
at naveliiiantaiin. Sekale 4th. aie and | SPirited routines of the day. It was 

ja fast-moving time, and the gayety 
bright spots reflected the 
they are|quickened tempo of evénts. America 


«ame. | embraced a new, quick dance called 


much as the customers invariably 


must have noticed, 


the act is’ good and that 


paying imporvant money foi 

it it’s chiefly the mistake of the!, : : : 
~ id , |filled with long-skirted ladies and 
pre- | = 


cafe or hotel that they con't 


sent the ovher things with Ii to make | 


the attraciion a hit. 


Spend a Little ter Adv. \| 
“ 
No. 1. They don't acverise ana} 
‘ 
thev | » it a secret. 1 « ii an Shelvev 
at ction Le around $1,003 build- | 
up JOU. SLoVJ- vu } ai pent 
Lor CAV ¢ ne ana io bl i¢ ‘ 
co ! %1.250 or $1,300 b Goins ° “s 
By JOE sc 
r nei nas ¢ nu C.€1 , 
cNnance oi not omy realizing a bevel | 
but aiso geiving his ciub or hovel ad- The American Guild of Variety 
lvertised. Furthermore, it opens the |Artists is beginning an ther new 


jyear with another new top execu- 
local 


door tor featured stories with 


ive, and this will probably be the 

le Ws ape. vaude-nitery performers’ last oppor- 
Another vital phase cl the cale/tunity to whip their organization 
business has always been the smart,|into shape From all appearances, 


AGVA has 
previous errors 


however, fallen again 


intimate cate that eats 100 people 


into its of judgment, 


of yhiing } thy ny acts 
ambling. In choosing to the ma- 


elected a man unknown 


for these type places, one must be 


jority of the trace and t may Vv 
\ p 1] 1 ’ S ‘ : a 

very cCarerul na experienced Harry be that 1943 will ee AGVA go ry 

Tucker, Joe Le the boards, or. else ibsorbed by 

Equity. 

¢ «a It ha frequently peen proposed 


hat AGVA et! Z ww biz name 


aqaone 4 


Gerald Griffin Goes 


With the United Natior ortuns 1 

va mproving all the time, a tO DANKrUpticys 
' ‘ . + * ? 

the American people doing ieir bi as Chaoti i 


wheneve ed von,: plunged Greaza ) 


erevel ind 


tertainment is concerned ihe ra) - AGVA permanent Finally, 
ing situation all ove tine Lf ted, Greaza wrote a lenzthy report on the 
States is terrific. Last reports aaministrative and financial aflairs of 
ome 82°, of the hotels pl ng to; AGVA The 


near capacity or room count. People | Greaza gave AGVA little chance to 


report was bleak 


living in hotels seemingly 0 longer} survive under Its current setup He 


12 |eo elsewhere for the { but fine ay not have said so in so many 


AGVA’s foundation 


ere tne are | . but 


ithe Maxixe, and the night spots were | 


Wartime Jitters Means 
More Spirited Dancing 


© 


Noted Dance Master Compares Terp Trends of 


Last War 


By ARTHUR MURRAY 


tight-trousered men hopping and 
swirling to the peppy strains of the 
| first ragtime dance bands. The One- 
Step was another fast-moving dance, 
|perhaps the most popular of its time, 
jand this was superseded about that 
{time by the dance we now call the 
Fox Trot. In 1917-18, the Fox Trot 
jconsisted of a series of short, run- 
jning steps, similar to the quick 
;movements of the fox, from whose 
movements the dance took its name. 
As though to balance these hur- 
ried dances, the exotic, langorous 
/Tango swept into the country dur- 
ing the time of the First World War. 
Touched off by the romantic Ru- 
dolph Valentino, the Tango soon 
wept the country and thousands of 
matrons and tired business men set 
about mastering the slow steps, the 
dips and twirls. It was an uncon- 
scious salute to Latin-America—a 
trend which has seen jts rena'ssance 
in the present wartime period. 
Teday, the salute to South Amer- 
ica is more conscious. The big Latin 
dence of this war is the Rhumba, 
which shall remain, like the Tango, 
‘a perennial favorite in after-dark 
places of entertainment and_ ball- 
‘room Today, we look to South 
(Continued on pave 20°) 


~  ACVA STILL IN A MESS 


Inherits No Cinch When Greaza Steps 
Out—How Will it End? 


HOENFELD 


decayed and its superstructure 
flimsy. Greaza strongly advised that 
AGVA be absorbed b: Equity and 


orerated as a 


separate, non-voting 
arm akin to Chorus Equity ° 

Equity didn't take kindly to the 
idea. It didn’t want the headache. 
Opposition also came 


from within 


AGVA, Jonas T. Silverstone, na- 
tional counsel, himself providing a 
report In an attempt tO «disprove 
Greaza forebodings 
] o the picture ilso epped the 
‘ cutive ecretarit of AGVA 
Va yu loca MI ost f the lo 
( ) delinquent long 
f lla ‘ si f 
‘ t ) ) 
tt va ¢ ‘ al 
( ( 
ch ttentilor ruct ‘ 
ni Tice But in Gre 
cport vhi iisoO recom erce 
é té »f ( ( - 
l { y] ( ( - 
‘ j ‘ a 
yf f 
I } ) The lle 10 t 
ie age nicl Cre i 
epee ma D ec tl ,- 4 i 
( AGVA’ 
() ‘ t t} y ( e 
l oul r ‘ 
t ! T ( ( 
) De 
é ea e 
t i 
‘ 
y i 
‘ 
L\GVA e¢ 
moci ( AGV 4 ( - 
i ict « Nh ] j - 
( icie \ da U ive i it) i 
Vi the yvover nt of AGVA 
] mia ¢€ piv! yuld al ays 
protecting j ) f é a 
only r ural 
1942 «¢ i¢ AGYV \ i Ess 
i $1,000 in tic P 
I oesn’ es ey 
; yut if ; 5 
1 be fo CO I 
Scree Acto) ; hich, 
combined, already ; reditel ol 
AGVA to the tune if over $70.000. 
Should Shelvey prove apable of 
uiding the n mal organization, 
AGVA will ju ave to move in 
Equity Equit l have it 
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As Cafe Biz Improves, 
So Do Agents’ W orries 








By SAM BRAMSON 


(William Morr 

Any agent in the field will con- 
firm that the better business be- 
comes, the more problems accumu- 
late 

The over-all picture in the cafe 
and night club field is good. Except 
for those places affected by gas 
rationing. because of their location, 
or by the help situation, most spots 


are doing better than they have ever 
done before New clubs 
stantly opening all over the country 
and cashing in on the’ increased 
amount of money in circulation, and 


are con- 


a growing number of people who 
have rarely visited night clubs be- | 
fore are getting into the nabit. 

The war boom has created two} 
completely new categories of catfe- 
goel war workers with increased 
salaries who now cannot spend on 
durable goods; and men in the 
armed forces looking for relaxa- | 
tion on their furloughs. The new} 
customers, when added to the siz- 
able middle and upper’ income} 
groups who already have the cafe, 
habit. add up to an_ impressive) 
patron list to draw on. At the de-| 
mand end, in short, the situation is | 


cheerful. 
It is when you get into the matter | 
of supplying talent for the clubs 
around the country, old and new, | 
that problems develop. 
There is a terrific scarcity of per- 


formers suitable for a night club 
floor The reasons for this short- 
ave are fairly obvious. First, se- 
lective rvice has cut into the 
ranks of the male entertainers; sec- 
ond. the increased number of clubs 
willing to pend money on acis 
spread thin the existing supply; 
th rd, nan acts. always tough to 
Xe even tougher today 

That problem of name acts de- 
ser\ 1 paragraph of its own. Onl) 
a lit 1 group of box office at- 
tractions are acts that do well in a 
club or cafe. Of this group, a great 
many artists who could be booked 
52 weeks a year are unavailable 
part of the time because of other 
con tment like pictures, radio, 
theatre dates and gratuitous camp 
show We have that problem with | 
quite a few William Morris stars, 
who must be written off the books | 
for 10-15 weeks a year, because of 
camp if 
| NAMES—YES, WHERE? 

Cate end club owners will under- 
derstand how difficult the matter of 
nan become Owners of new 
spot old spots now ploneering 

keep callin 
fo ! t f available attractions 01 
ihe { ind they get very an- 
noyed e! ich a list isn’t on 
hat The plain fact is that no such 
lists « t today in agency is lucky 
to i table name il ill 
ava ( s customer To 
co ct tt thoug!] the are 
n yell developed whon 
club own find profitable to book 

Wit ‘veral spots usually com- 
pe 1 attractions the con- 

( t n nto lifficul 
t We a responsibilitv to our 
i ) Y a tne 10 tnat 

¢ tneir care We 

, dy iitienitns 
%1 € he owner t ) 

1 cr eq 
‘ sinme? 

f é é ana 

) eC of the cCalt ene 
T coc unit field is enjoying 
bi t with more and more 
hi tel nd clubs in the market fo) 
vocalist-piano teams and small in- 
strumental combinations This 1s 
all to the good, because it solves 


the booking prbolem of some artists 


not strong enough for a floor show, 
and provides a break-in opportunity 
for younger acts. 

We are somewhat surprised that 
Washington, potentially a great cafe 
town, has so few spots. The space 
problem there is terrific, but the 


city seems wide open for new clubs, 
both in the class and popular-priced 
brackets. 

The failure of Florida to open up 
on any large-scale nas been less 
disastrous on entertainers than was 


feered, because there are so many 


other places t otake up the slack. 
Thetransportation problen very 


|comedians around, 


Wartime Jitters 


Continued from page 207 
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America as good neighbor and we 
busily absorbing its culture ir 
nany different fields It is not sur- 
risi then, to witness the popu- 
rity of the Rhumba and other Latin 
dance n their era of Pan-American- 


Agency? 

bothersome ) ythe yranche ot Biggest New Dance, Samba. 

show b ¢ t too severe Biggest new dance from South 
l the sate held It is ound policy, Ame! ca is the Samba. an importa- 
hcweve! fo every act—-even a on from Brazil. Following on a 
single—to make train reservations | wave of Brazilian music (and Car- 
as soon as the contracts are signed. |men Miranda), the Samba made its 
Further, many entertainers are pro- pow in the smarter hot spots and 


tecting themselves against delays by 


soon caught on, like most dances, in | 


taking their wardrobe and music |the rural dancing centers. It's a big 

with them, so that they can open |thing in New York right now, and 

even if their baggage is delayed. every wide-awake bandleader in- 
The Pacific Coast, which formerly |cluces a few sparkling Sambas in | 

drew heavily on its local talent, is |his ‘Latin medley.’ And they dance 

hiring more acts trom the East—a | it, ioc! 

further drain on the entertainment Whether the Samba will parallel 


supply nationally. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 

In common with all business today, | 
in which demand exceeds supply, 
salaries for performers are going up, 
along with prices in general. As | 
always, comedy acts are especially 
hard to find. There are plenty of 
but too many of 
the mare suitable for theatres only. 


Might insert here that despite the 
g-eat demand for acts, some types 
of entertainers just don’t go in a 
room and can’t be booked for that 
reason. One answer to this is for 
performers to get material directly 
; Slanted for a floor show, just as they 
| would get a vaudeville act for the- 


atre dates. 


Here’s a thought for potential cafe 
owners who are opening new spots 


remain with us a bit longer, since it 
is noi 

dancers 
so short a time. 


‘ 


» simple as the Congo, and 
will not grow tired of it in 
The Samba is more 


comp!ex than the Rhumba, and as 
with all complex dances, once mas- 
tered, it continues to enjoy a m2®as- 
ire of popularity. We do not ecx- 


pect it to hit the heights reached 'n 


earlier seasons by the Lambeth 
Walk, for example, but here again 
ithe simplicity of the latter dance. 
|which was responsible for its rapid 
rise, was likewise responsible for its 
utter demise. 


The foxtrot continues to hold the 


We have found that most impresa- | American championship in the night 
rios, when they plan a new club, | spot Most of our Tin Pan Alley 
lavish attention on every detail of output war song and all—are writ- 
the layout except the entertainment. |ten in foxtrot tempo, and, anyhow 
This isn’t good business policy, be- | that hat everybody's been dant 
cause the show is what brings cu ing, so what can you expect? |! a 
tomers into a= spot Therefore, aj/different foxtrot from the on Dad 
club man shculd make sure his floor |and Ma danced in the last war, put 
S Situated so that patrons can see s still the basic step—and the most 
the show comfortably, that his light- | popular—in the gay plac¢ It toc! 
ing and suund systems are adequate | Man) people a long time to learn 
to production needs, that the artists | the various steps connected with t! 
haveenough dressing room space, |foxtrot, and—no sir—you're not go- 
and that he hasn’t spent all his ;ing to get them to switch to some 
money before he gets around to | thing else! 
buying a show. We may expect to see plenty of 
Since prospects in a luxury field | participation dances when dining out 


like cafes are closely bound to pri- 


orities, rationing, curfews and the 
like, we do think that night clubs 
are pretty generally recognized as 


a desirable form of relaxation from 


War pressures; and that the new 
audiences created | the present 
boom are likely to rema cafe 
Loers 


OFF-SHORE USO 
ALENT MUST 
FILE INFO 


Abe Lastfogel, president of USO- 
Camp Shows, is making an appeal 
to all perfo mers to ut @ Lio 
naire nece ary fo irance ) 
1ore tne can pertorn it I » ft 
hore es. He’s directing the a 
pea it bot p and ol t e¢ ta] 

am 

I i 

ike j ¢ 
I ner aque 1 i é ¢ ) 
the Gove} el TSo ] e 
I res¢ © poo ) i | 
) } -_ | el ( 
r ) not 


FIREMEN SAY NITERY 
COULDN’T BURN; IT DID! 


Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 
Minneapolis had its night club fire. 
but it occurred during the after- 
| noon when the establishMent, the 
|Persian Palms, was not crowded. 
land, although the blaze spread like 
\lightning and the place was gutted, 


|there were no injuries, let alone! 
casualties 

Fire department officials re- 
ported after the fire that none of 


the club’s elaborate decorations was 
inflammable, but that didn't pre- 
jvent the flames from 
| through the place so swiftly 
were enable to 


that 
|} emplovees 


the | nNossessions 


sweeping 


salvage 


lthis year. With so many young men 
n uniform, tne spirit arour town 
to get ’em to mix In Cante 
in Recreation Halls, in public plac 
the gals want the bashful soldiers 
and sailors (can you picture a bash- 
ful ailor???) to make with the 
hee nd-toe department And the 
find participatio: dance lo 1 
trick When that old Co a line 
begins to form o1 i dance floo nd 
the band swings into a lid beat 
the lads fall in line as promptly a 
tnougt! the old Ti p Sarge n elf 
ni love A I 
Polka Big in 1943 
The participation dance most like 
to succeed in 1943 is the polka 


Spurred on by many 


recording in the polka roo\ 
B Bar! Polka Pennsyl 
I ind ‘Strip Poll t t 
of dance has got off to a goo t 
ma expect to eC ma 
0 ‘jam session it the nizht 
po th yeal In addition, many 
ot the boy mn unltiorm come from 
( vhere ome foreien poll 
familiar folk-dan« routine ) 
ey ll feel just a littl re at homme 
the orchestra o ebox p 
( l ire 1 ¢ 
} pe Nap I p 
ilt til { lal pa 
among tl! i i porn 
t oldier boys. too, were not 
vel 200d dancers back home. ind 
vhen they do essay a dance (apart 
from the ‘participations’), it is gen- 
erally the waltz. The Peabody, 
which requires plenty of room, is 
out for the duration. Can you im- 


roomful of 
jam-packed club 


night? 


agine a Peabodies, in a 


on a Saturday 


Jitterbug dancing is coming back. | 


to a limited degree. Just as the fast 
dances won wide support in the last 
the spirited 
;}come back te popularity in this war. 
I believe, however, that the Lindy 
| Hop, the Shag and other such panty- 


have 


| war, sO routines 


| waist routines will not soar to the 

| very top because we are still too 

!close to their recent popularity wave 
Your dance, Mir Printer 


the short ’n’ snappy career of the | 
|Conga remains to be seen. The | 
|Conga, a recognized novelty daace, 
is already passe in the nicht spots, 
as everyone has expected. It is our 
offhand opinion that the Samba will 


House Revi 

PARAMOUNT N y ventriloquist act Clowning 
’ 7 , predominant that few realize wnt) 
the act is over that this is strietiy 
Benny Goodman Orch (18) with!a vet ventriloquist turned comedi.;, 
Peggy Lee; Moke & Poke, Radio | He's using two stooges pel : i] 
Rogues (3), Frank Sinatra; ‘Star|with only one’ session wit} e 
Spangled Rhythm’ (Par) reviewed |familiar wooden ‘Charley. T} . 
Variety’ Dec. 30 excusable because it’s an outstand- 
ing bit of work in this category. The 
To resurrect a timeworn cliche heckler in the audience and hi final 
‘wonders will never cease.’ Benny |appearance on the stageein typical 
Goodman's band is not only playing /zoot suit to warble a song (with 
a novelty number here (‘Rosie the | Gaby doing the actual vocal) top- 
Riveter, ) but the leader sings the flight stuff. His doubling fo; the 
lyric, and for a guy who doesn’t|femme’s vocals also is clever work 
often show his tonsils he’s not bad.|An ace turn anywhere. : 


Goodman's large band, with which 
he’s still having personnel trouble, 
particularly among trumpets, backs 
this otherwise good show in just a 
fair manner. The combination is car- 


Romo Vincent, who intros the acts 
is a bit feeble on his early repartee 
but solid when he starts his own 
string of songs and imitations. The 


‘Five by Five’ tune and ‘No. 29 ; 
3a « trac ar 7 > roy » | y . ’ . = in 
tee . ae read of the matte the | the Middle of the Line’ are favorites, 
eader’s clarinet, as effective as|, aes pthalcas The 
ever. Perhaps the supreme test of ee oe pac 
comparison between the current | ctrino of takeoffs aantie a bit ron 
a ae ns ge age agg Bg |done or at least badly strung to- 
- n the fr . Soe Sere ump. | gether. Withal, though, a nicely re- 
[t doesn't senerate a fraction of the | ceived act. 
reaction the stanaard piece of jump; Cabot and Dresden. class ball 
material hes in the past. However, | - tae gps: : 

‘ > pao ~*+|room team, offer a smart array o 
regardless of this particular Opin-|gances featuring those wie He, 
‘ag? ts “ge : : : i « : : « . 4 . < Vie 
— bey Bae pe ,when caught -~ _|twirls. Youthful combo, both attrac- 
“ sai te pe , ae an ga ee Piso |tively garbed, appears as much at 
he iC ot cl a + * owe ..,, |home on the vaude stage as in night 
whee st aa ee Oe cosa | Pane |clubs. where they have been most 
'p wien - ‘pert. blond “oe ‘ali st jrecently. In number one slot is 
with othe io 1 “> a at Regen oars |Adriana and Charly, classy tram- 
a’ tent aes x Ay = front |Polin team. Man is dressed in sailor 
r. ack eS Sé f . . : 7 — > 
of the 45-50-minute show She onaite outfit while femme works as under- 
PE gas oleae oO De OPENS | stander to catch him on his leaps 
with ‘Don’t Get Around Much Any- |°, , ; : ; My 
more. then ‘Why Don’t You Do off the net. Nicely gaited with suf- 
Richt.” recording of which is becom- — a seg B., make it differ 
ing a resounding click for the out- | “ern Zwerli a } mn ahente 
fit. Audience could have taken more |. a “J ee on A ty this — 
. . | Ot § Stas P , ¢ 
of her, but Goodman cut into ap-| 4), 07 tne Stage for this show, 
plause with a band number Lee | with tasteful stage mounting to set 
4 oe oe « . . ~ ft an H tw ve val’ , ¢ 5 re 
Castle, ex-bandlcader-trumpeter, is nt ‘ d a 7 cnn ity . first 
now with Goodman, getting sever] IS si ear’s eve. Wear. 


solos: sO 1S Jess 
Mole, trombor 
Co 


Stacy, pianist, Miff 
st, and Hank ‘D’Ami- 
. sax-clarinet 
Moke and Poke, Harlem pair of | 


FLATBUSH, B’KLYN 





dancers-comedians, click solidly in Benny Rubin, Romona, Winik & 
their spot. Two uninhibited artists|Mae, Harmonica Rascals. Tom) ‘y 
make the best impression with their | Reynolds Orch (15): shorts 
dancing, which cons'sts of a_ tap " 
routine, followed by a jitterbug bit Just a so-so s oe at ie a 
wherein one is outfitted as a gal he he oe ; wn ms Ween. pF 
Their songs are effective mainly be- |S!0!Y Deceuse the band never gets 
cause of the mugging that goes with | Started 
then words are indistinguishable The Tommy Reynolds er a 
One of the mest effective turns young outfit, with most of th le. 
of its kind is the Radio Rogues. Th ver 
trio of impersonators rings the bell |™e" looking, and act the ge, 
consistently with a neatly paced |Even the vocalists never get rolling 
string of vocal apings of various | Martha Ann Coons 1 looker with- 
personalitie List is too long to de P n : 
tail. but the outstanding ones are |°U* ® YOrce does “Mr. Five by Five 
Walter Winchcl!, Paul Muni, Wall- | and Jack Wyatt, the bass player, 
ice Peevy, Peter Lorre (best), and |steps down for a frog-voiced chorus 
Fr. D.R of ‘Whatcha Know, Joe’ 
Frank Sinat cx-Tommy Dorsey . 
vocalist nov on } own and due t The instrumentation nas tout 
tep into Lucky Strike’s Hit Parad git four trumpets, two trom- 
On, rate is the outstanding click | FOMes. bass, plano drums and 
of the ill Desvite an apparent Reynold on the ¢ arinet In addi- 
nervousne in 1 voice this show. | tion to pl iying the show, they do 
he hit the « tomo} solidly with | ‘> ardust’ and ‘Dark Eye neither 
Where ¢ Wher There Are Sui particularly good Reynold OKay 
Things,’ ‘Craziest Dream.’ ‘For Me/|?" the clarinet but everything else 
And My Gal,’ and ‘Song Is You.’ H IS uninspired 
ells tunes ¢ ly and he possess¢ Benny Rubin 1 the show, tells 
a wealth of nooth salesmanship in ome as and hoot Hi hoofing 
his voice. phrasing and shading per- |iS expert, as is to be expected, and 
fectly. He 1 definite comer as a/delivered in effortl tyle Par- 
ln ticularly good is t that 
B VY Liu rated ‘th t I foll eda dog 
He doesn't howeve them 
enough dialect yar 
STATE, N. Y. eg gt + 
come from Paul Winik and Edna 
Mae TOO ( cing tean ‘he boy 
F I rT Ll & Fou Ke vork a wh ce the a does 
Ro \ : Frant Gaby (3) 1 moadaiheda olt hoe { Vlakes 
Cabo & Dresd ldric t& Cha fo . tricky: and interest combo. 
= ; 4 : m Ho : Orcl 1 Ramona doe ner usu t job 
rie a We esos fats (Col) mn tl vories and vocal th ‘Blue 
ewed ‘ Variety Skies,’ ‘I Had the Craziest Dream,’ 
a a , 2 . ‘Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Atypical holiday-week lineup here| Home’ ‘This I the A and 
and geared tor pop appeal for New ‘Smoke 9 os n aAtT Ty watter 
Yeal tanza While onl) hive act — mn : pi Bi ig Pi The : ano, 
there if} t Val ty lor tn mounting " lon fluoresce t lamp 
ei on of yeal Fit rald |over the ‘keyboa d. is turned toward 
ne ome Romo Vit the audience Wit! el Y in 
bec ‘ { eda {0 t » honor but | ¢ ho ] } the lu ( ent 
I ( ul ictually teal , ; h- 
: Fitzgerald, ‘the et The H Ra 
Ke { l € ol ( l p re ; rie 
re OK ) evel ince Chik Tl} ‘ ta ere 
Webl r death he ha Cal Borral Minevitcl ise ( a 
ried oO { th} Y ile foursome new yrty ind a fat b g 
Combo patterned after the Ink Their music i till toy the 
po and Mills Bro but stan Qnicomedy a clos: eaeesenel Tin , is 
ts Ow 4 ooth-playing instru-| perfect. especially in the ‘fe be- 
mental sroup. consisting of|/tween shorty and fatstuff, and 
the usual bass fiddle, piano, guitar shorty’s silent swish routine 
and one. straight warbler Four They do ‘There Are Such Things: 
boys furnish effective vocal back-|‘Always in My Heart.’ ‘The Ameri- 
grounding for Miss  Fitzgerald’s|can Patrol’ and ‘Beguine.’ 
vocalizing, long her forte since} Biz good Fran. 


joining the Webb outfit. The Fitz- | 
gerald-Four Keys combo has been | 


around in the east in nitery and! 
| vaude dates, but this is the first ap-| SMALL SETS VAUDE 
i 


;pearance in a major N. Y. vaude 
o. SHOW AROUND DURANTE 
With the rep from disks, present D DURA 


act measures up to the fondest hopes 


;Of her admirers. Paced by clever ea 

arrangements, with the foursome Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
dovetailing trimly on all numbers, New Paul Small vaude unit, built 
|She romps through an array of tunes|around Jimmy Durante and titled 


that includes ‘White Christmas,’ 
‘Heigh, Ho,’ and ‘This Is the Army, 
(Mr. Jones.’ 


‘The Big Time,’ is slated to open at 
the Curran, San Francisco, Feb. 15, 


‘Xmas’ is a particularly | ,,; ve -edeces- 
, : rey Ap with same itinerary as its preaeces 
|novel interpretation, while ‘Heigh, | <5, ‘Show Time: 
|Ho’ is a typical swingeroo nifty. |° Sh : ae ‘ve into Los Angeles 
Crowd here clamored for more. a ae eee ee ae” 


: ‘ ? ¥ fo 
in March, prior to hopping of f 4 
ene 


|Broadway. Lou Forman is as 
comedy as musical conductor. 





| whole turn being a top click from 
ithe opening song, 
Gaby mops up 


with his 
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~ Chi’s Model 


Amusement and Recreation Division Has Three 
Centers for Servicemen 


By HAL H 


Chicago Jan. 3. 

About eight months before Pearl 
Harbor, a half cozen representatives 
of show business gathered for din- 
ner at Henrici’s to discuss the part 
the entertainment biz would play 
in America when war came. They 
knew we would be in it—but when? 
It was remembered that in the 
first World War show business did 
an outstanding job, but was cheated 
of all credit. This was effected by 
people in high political places and 
varied social spheres. These gentry 
made use of show business and} 
were credited for the work done by | 
amusement personnel. 
That same night two of the ag 
at the dinner ran into John Malloy, 
executive editor of the Chicago | 
Herald-American. He was told about 
the conversation and the objective | 
—to bring shows to army camps and | 
navy bases in the midwest and that | 
a considerable sum of money would | 
be needed which could not produce 
a profit. Malloy was sympathetic anc 
understanding—within the half-hour 
he was completely sold. His paper, 
the Hearst Herald - Examiner, he 
stated, would bankroll the shows if 
the theatrical contingent would han- 
dle all details. It was specified that 
nobody but performers would receive 
pay.* ‘ 
Plans were drawn and put into 
operation. A few weeks later shows | 
began to move. The first was truly 
a ‘pioneer, meeting with many 
hardships. traveling in overnight 
busses. Another unit followed in 
two weeks—then another. With the 
summer there came intensified 
movement of troops and a develop- 
ment of special training. This re- 
sulted in these shows being tem- 
porarily postponed. It is believed 
the Hearst Herald-American took a 
loss of around $20,000. 


~—~{6-Story Centre 











About that time the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense was formed with 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 
as Chairman. Between him and 
Barnett Hodes, as corporation coun- 
sel, the Chicago Servicemen’s Cen- 
ter came into being. 

They took over a 16-story build- 
ing, formerly belonging to the Elks 
and transformed it into a place 
where men from the armed forces 
could while away their time while | 
on ‘passes’ and furloughs. Kelly and 
corporation counsel Hodes appraised 


the situation well, noting that Chi- 
cago was a vital population center 
covering a large area. This meant it 


would become the gathering place 
for anywhere from 50,000 to 100,000 





servicemen on ‘weekends’. They | 
were anxious to keep the men happy | 
and their morale high. This they | 
did by furnishing a place where} 


the boys could gather to sing, dance 


see shows and escape boredom. 
At first they catered to between 
2,000 to 3,000 men each weekend. | 


Pretty soon the figure rose to 6,000— | 
to 7,.000—to 8,000. Its fame spread 
and the project gained momentum. 
By this time there were four floors 
in use out of the 16 in the building. 
Outside financial support had to be 
enlisted 


It was realized that no better way 
to sel] project to the public 
could be found than through show 
busing Mayor Kelly called a meet- 
ng of Chicago’s leading showmen 


He placed the responsibility for the 
center squarely in their laps. They 
believed it not a job for a 
selected few. but could only be ac- 
complished by everybody in show 
business in Chicago aided by other 
interests. All of the amusement and 
recreation business was contacted: 
theatrical guilds and unions: all of 


was 


the casting and booking agencies. 
They were asked to participate. 
Over 


, 70 people, each representing 
his particular field, were called to- 
&ether by general invitation. At this 
meeting an executive board was 
voted and each group, such as | 
unions representing radio, vaude- | 


-* ; " 
Vile, motion picture theatres, book- 
ers, 


th music composers, etc., set up | 
fir Own board, and selected their | 
own chairmen, | 


The first executive committee was | 
“ies tent of John Balaban, head of 
act & Katz; James Coston, 

fsenting Warner Bros. theatres. 


4S wel] 


as other theatrical circuits | 
greater Chicago: Jack Kirsch, of | 


r 
I 


| musicians 


may relax and ‘whittle’, as well as 
a supply of artist’s materials for 
those men so inclined. Stenograph- 
ers are on hatid at all times and the 
boys can dictate letters home free 
| Of charge. 

On Saturday and Sunday the 
greatest activity occurs on the third 
floor, for the canteen is located 


= 
wiches 


| cago or 


War Effort 


ALPERIN 


Allied Theatres, 
one-hundred 
the state; 


representing over 
independent houses in 
fdwin Silverman, of the 
Essaness Circuit, and the writer of 
‘Variety. Money was pledged to 
keep the Amusement and Recreation 
Division functioning without obligat- 
ing it to any outsiders for funds. 


Shows were produced and put into} 


the Servicemen’s Center on every 
Saturday and Sunday _§ afternoon. 


James C. Petrillo, international pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Musicians and also president of the 
Chicago local, gave them his sanc- 
tion and entrust: ihe clearance of 
to Ec.ard Benkert and 
Carl Baumann, secretary and vice- 
president of the Chicago local. Frank 


Olsen gave thr full support of the 
stagehands union ilocal No. 2). 


John Smith, of the Operators Union, 


provided everything mechanically 
needed for the showing of motion 
pictures. 


No ‘name’ band to play the city 
of Chicago has failed to appear at 
the Servicemen’s Centre. The music | 
publishers have thus promoted and 
put on special shows and the mem- 
bers of American Federation of 
Radio Artists put on ‘Radio Antics,’ 
a show cast with top air talent in 
the Chicago area. 

Organizations outside of show busi- 
ness willingly cooperate with the 
Amusement & Recreation Division. 
The problem of transportation for 
performers to camps was solved by 
Benjamin Weintraub, of the Chicago 
Motor Coach Co.; the collection and 
distribution of all free tickets is 
handled through the Treasurers 
Union; the provision of opera and 





concert music and talent was as- 
sumed by J. C. Thompson. 

a ‘Enlarged Setup 

The Servicemen’s Center was 
outgrown and the 16-story build- 
ing was found inadequate. The 
.-uditorium hotel and Theatre were 


taken over by Mayor Kelly and this 
lu-story building is now devoted 
100% to the care of servicemen. In 
it there are three floors of dormi- 
tories, a general office, stage for 
amateur theatricals and the running 
of films, a floor for barn dancing 
and waltzing. There is a large play- 
room with ping-pong tables, an 
archery range and small hand-bowl- 
ing games as well as a library, writ- 
ing and bachelor club rooms. 
Tl:ere is a special room where men 


room 


there. It has handled 11.000 men in 
one day and as many as 18,000 sand- 
served. 
every great 
that comes to 
through and has lei- 
sure time has been brought to the 
Servicemen’s Centre and has usually 
stayed to perform. The Hollywood 
Caravan was turned over to the 
Amusement & Recreation Division 


have been 
Practically 


Stage or 


star of 
Chi- 


screen 
passe 


as the scene of its performances for 
Chicago. 

3 Centres in Operation j 

The Servicemen’s centres have 


| sure, 





HOW to WIN 
Laffs in Camps 


— By HERB SHRINER — 


What do the boys in the Army 
camps like in the way of humor? 








Well, mister, what do you like? 
Yeah, we're asking you—the guy 
who is still wearing civvies. Be- 
cause the feller in khaki is a feller 


in civvies who got a 1-A card. He | 
still likes the same kind of elbow- | 
tickling. He'll still laugh like any- 
thing when you tell him something 
funny, and he'll still waik out if you 
give him the who-was-that-woman 
routine. Well, mebbe he wont 
walk out, ‘cause now he’s got man- | 
ners, and he realizes that the actors | 
are there on the cuff to give him a | 
good time. But he wont 





laugh! | 
And brother, Hitler should work with | 
an audience who won't laugh! 

A lotta soldiers have told me that 
while they appreciate the services 
of the USO-Camp Shows, individual 
visits, and all that stuff, they would 
appreciate it a lot more if the corny 
comics would stay in bed. Here's 
how one feller figured it out for me: 
‘It’s this way,’ he said. ‘For a couple 
of weeks, we get bombarded with 
advertising and publicity, all about 
the big star who's coming to enter- 
tain us this Saturday night. Natural- 
ly we're tickled, because if there's 
anything a soldier in an Army camp 
with 39,999 others needs, it’s a good 
laugh. There’s very little humor in 
a top sergeant’s conversation all day 
long. We want to have a helluva 
time laughing with the visiting fun- 
maker, and we're potentially the best 
audience he’s ever had. 

So what happens? If the guy’s 
a star, he digs out his way-back 
routines. And if he’s not a star, 
which he most of the time isn’t, then, 
brother, that door seems miles away! 
Of course, there are some really 
bigtimers who come out here and 
sock ‘em across, God bless them. 
But they are too few and far be- 
tween. Ain't I got a nerve, squawk- 





ing about something they give me 
for nothing? But if you tell ‘em | 
we're not morons mebbe they'll get | 
a little better response when they | 
play our way again.’ 

Well, that’s what this feHer said, 


own experience in 
I'd say that sorta 
feeling all 


and from my 
these Army camps, 
sums up the general 
around the bean circuit 
First of all, your jokes 


nave gotta 


be good. These guys aren't in Ice- 
land. They have radios. They go 
to the local movies. They read the 
funny papers. They know that gag 
Hope pulled on the air the other 
night. And they know what Abbott 


said to Costello in that new movie. 
So don’t try to give ‘em somebody 


else’s routine. The chances are, 
they’ve heard it from the original, 
and the chances are that it sounded 


much beiter through the loudspeaker 


Don’t Get Dirty — 


Secondly, they like spicy gags, but 
don’t get dirty. The men are soldiers 
but they're ot necessarily 
burlesque patrons. A helluva lot of 
that’s not 


them can laugh at a gag 

about dames. When a visiting comic 
dips deeply into the blue, he not 
only embarrasses the men, but he 


flirts with the disfavor of the com- 








now grown to thice, for a new estab- 
lishment for colored servicemen is 
n full operation at 49th and Wabash 
The Amusement & 


Division has 


avenue 


Lion 


Recrea- 
also been charged 
with the task of entertaining service- 
men in the Allied Austral- 
ians, Canadians, New Zealanders and 
others. 

Everything tha. show 
has done through its Amusement 
& Recreation Division has been 
voluntary, inspired only by patriot- 
ism and with the full intent of mak- 
ing and keeping the industry an 
integral part of the war effort. 


Fair Man In WMC Post 


Nw. een. 2 


rorces, 


business 


Charlotte, 


Dr. J. S. Dorton has been appoint- } ‘ 


ed regional director of the War Man- 
power Commission, with headquar- 
ters at Raleigh, N. C. 

He is manager of State 


the Fair 


fat Charlotte. the Southern States 


Cleveland «N. C.) 


Fair and the 
County Fair 





| India, one or two in China. 


jall these 


USO-Camp Shows’ Big 


Joh 


And Doing It So Well That $4,000,000 Allotment 
May Be Doubled 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 


It's a far ery from the Over There; Liwe the USO-CSI here, with 
Theatre League of World War I to | Lastfogel, who works gratis full- 
the USO-Camp Shows, Inc. of je OG Ne poy SG notable — 
Weed Werll. Thoteemer wear | ee en a 

ar il, e former to a grea | from committees of some of the top 
extent was haphazard, ofttimes|shtowmen in Enevland. Lastfogel 
chaotic, frequently inept in its pur- | @!ranged for that before leaving 


1917-18 
other 


the 
the 
the outstanding 


uniform in 
USO-CSI,_ on 
hand, is probably 
contribution by the show business in 


this conflict so far as upholding the 
morale of servicemen. Its wide- 


men in 


period. 


spread, smooth-running, all-encom- 
passing circuit of army and naval 
bases, both within the VU. S. and 


abroad, enrolling thousands of 
tertainers, paid and voluntary, has 
had no equal in the history of the 
entertainment world. 

Not since the heyday of the Keith- 
Albee circuit has there been such a 
great use of talent within one season 
as the USO-CSI has engaged for the 
current winter program (Nov. 23, 
1942 to April 17, 1943). Some 58 
units are already playing, and prob- 
ably another 12 units, making 70 in 
all, will be touring before April. 

Within a short time, there will 
also be at least four to five units of 
paid talent going overseas on a regu- 


lar U. S. Army camp circuit in Eng- | 
long 


Jand and Ireland, and before 
it’s expected that the Overseas Cir- 
cuit will spread to every corner of 
the globe where American service- 


men are manning strategic fronts. 
The last list made public by ihe 
Office of War Information totalled 
32 such bases, some in darkest 


Africa, others in the far corners of 
It’s the 
that entertainment reach 
troops for -a 


morale-stimulant—and that 


proposal 


| CSI’s chore. 


Bill Dover’s London Spot | 


But the Enyzland-Ireland route is 
now the immediate problem and the 
mapping out of that program was 
the purpose of Abe Lastfogel’s 
cent trip abread. He made a com- 
prehensive study of the needs and 
requirements of the army 
Britain, laid his report before the 
War Department immediately upon 
his return a few ago, and last 
USO Bill Dover 
fcrmer executive assistant to Darry] 
Zenuck at 20th-Century Fox, to su- 


weeks 


w eek appointed 


pervise the USO-CSI program in 
England. Still another American, a 
field supervisor, has yet to. be 
cnosen. 

Dover will be the ‘chief’ in E 
land, with headquarter n Lond 


His immediate task will be to absorb 
the American 
a volunteer 
been doing yeoman 
work and, with U. S. volunteer sta! 
over from this side, will sup 
plement the paid talent. 


Overseas Committes 


group, that has already 


entertainment 
guing 





;pose to provide entertainment for | 


en- | 


periodic | 
is USO- | 


re- | 


bases in | 


Lundon, 

| Setting up of the England Koute 
; will in all probability jump the 
| USO-CSI budget for the fiscal year, 
| beginning last June 1, to far above 
the original $4,000,000 alloted by the 
Parent USO. Latter’s board, chair- 
manned by Walter Hoving, prexy 
of Lord & Taylor, N. Y. department 
store, last summer acknowledged the 
fact that the camp show setup for 
| 42-'43 might take as much as $8,000,- 
000. There’s no question that the 
additional coin will be forthcoming. 

Lastfogel, who voluntarily stepped 
into the USO-CSI picture in No- 
vember, 1941, a couple of weeks be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, has been re- 
sponsible for one of the best-work- 
ing outfits, charity or commercial, 
in the annals of show business. With 
the aid of Lawrence Phillips, from 
the business world, Lastfogel has 
managed to build up a tremendous 
show route with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative expenses, something 
like 3.5°0 of the over-all USO-CSI 
budgets. 

This has been made possible by 
the enlistment of high-priced vole 
unteer showmen, including Emil 
Friedlander (Dazians), Brock Pem- 
berton, A. J. Balaban, Bert Lytell, 
the various top major circuit book- 
ers, Jesse Kaye (Loew’s). Harry 
Mayer (Warners), Bill Howard 
(RKO), Harry Levine (Paramount), 
| Sam Rauch (Roxy), and Lawrence 
|Golde (Edward Sherman agency ), 
| Billy Rose, who sit on a Voluntary 
| Talent Advisory C itte ane 

i ory ommittee, and 
numerous others. They supplement 
|}a well-knit paid booking staff. of 
which Harry Delmar is the head 
with George Oberland, Bert Wish- 








new, Dave Schooler and Benny 
Kuchuk as staff. 
} ron we All ‘Gratis | 








Lastfogel, works sans salary, has 
brought Sam Weisbord over 
the William Morris office for 
full time voluntary USO-CSI work. 
| Lastfogel’s secretary at USO-CSI 
paid strictly from the Mor- 


aiso 


from 


also get 


ris agency, rather than USO, which 
nakes the contribution from the 
Morris agency, considering Last- 
fogel’s top executive and income 
tatus, the highest of any organiza- 
tic ( dividual to USO. 
The rapid growth of USO-CSI 
Lastfogel is perhaps best evi- 
by compariso Originally 
e Citizens Committee, with Vin- 
ton Freedley as directoi the 
Arn amp show routes tarted 
with nine units on mobile trucks in 
May, 1941 Harry Delmar was the 


criginal booker, Thi; 
16 units by August, 


route 


grew to 
when the setup 


Vi nanged to USO-Camp Show 
| Inc., with Eddie Dowling, the actor. 
replacing Freedley with the title of 
| president As the Army expanded 
| Via enlistments and _ conscription, 
ithe demands fo) entertainment 
re The first winter program, 
f Mf 23, 1941, to May 16, 1942, 
oO ¢ of 2 init laying 22 
Tr vinte program, as 
before read’ ontalns 
re 1 ‘ a Ul BTOWINZ, Witn 
( li ng for mont the off- 
ses 1n the Caribbean, Alaska 

i Bermuda. 

Of e current 58 unit 17 are 
on the major Red circuit 17 on the 
edium White circuit. ; d 34 on 
ninor Blue circuit, latte, trict- 
y mall posts and necessitating 
units of only five or six people. The 
two l7-unit packages for major cir 


cults each contain 10 variety shows, 


five plays and two concert troupes, 


|} On the Red circuit they play thea- 


|} a capacity 


manding officers, whose duty it is|the anecdotes, the pet beefs, the 
to see that some mother’s sons are |tough sarge or officer, the taboos 
not exposed te unwholesome enter- | the town gals’ looks, and all those 
tainment. You can scorn if you|scraps of information which are 
want to, but that’s the way it is | close to the soldi consciousne 
So why not play according to the | Everybody loves a joke about 
’ ‘ ‘ . onle he knov .4 
home team’s rules? things or people ie kno S 
absorb all this camp lore (ar 
Another thing, don’t stay on tooj|“ i 7 oe ana ee 
’ i cidentaliy talk a ectly to the « 
long. It’s just as important to walk . a. ilk . 
c : . : :; listed men for your nf 
off while they're still laughing u P 
: the 11ce@] ma‘ vive vou tA t 
the Army ¢c: nps, as it is at the Para- v : . 
| . } Delleve to be f ere 
} mount Some fe lier: re really 
¢ ‘ A emon the ank 1 e private 
janxious to give the boys their | 
} they oO ( j tinemseive KNOW r r 
| money orth, and the yn al 
— c : terest inj, an f I ine 
on. Bul t ca there are 
i 1€ Y 
other performers to follow, and if : 
-n , , thing tna ¢ r ery 
each one takes up extra time, the | y , ; aloes niet 
, } Ou { t iadUBI! ) t 
boys will be doing fanny detail fa A - -~ ‘ 
“1 1 1) 1O you oraerea thé comma = 
into the night. And they get Jp : 
5 fficer to pick up your luggage 
at a.m. ; 
™ _ as you got off the tral nistak 
» + tiry st —] ) , > yO’ | . ri \ +49 | 
Don't get sentimental on the DOS him for a b lthop, but it’s just twice | 
I saw a comic recently Who Wasja: funny when you say that you 
bowling the boys over with socko | spoke thusly to Col. Blank, or what- 
gags, one after another. Then he] «ee; might be the name of the 
suddenly grew serious and gave CM |toughest staff officer. In other 
—" -_ Whe -ean-cdo-it ! . 
| that old we-know-you-can-Co-it, | wor , de pecific about your per- 
| t f t I 1 t! ; 4 ]- 1 ’ 1 
college-try routine and the sol-| sons and places. If the canteen 
diers, who know darn well wey Te |] eajjed nething else in one par- 
in it, practically begged for their] tieyjar ‘amp, use the loca] term. 
pplause back. Maybe Cantor can |The bo think you’re really 
| M } } , tha | e - 
mix humor and sentiment on tne | familiar with theia setup, and ac- 
radio, but unless your name lcept you as one of their own. It's 
\ $ ‘ 4 ° Iryyr* + + n+ ‘ | aoffepe 
| Eddie Cantor, dont try it at ie a marveious Way to establish that 
Army camps. | perso 1 contact. 
A good thing tor a\ ting omie | Just do your best, keep it clean 
ito do is to acquaint } elf, bet jand leave ‘em laughing. You're an 
| go ng on, with the local fay I tor, aren’t you? 


tres seating 


theatres 


1,038; on the White, 
seating not less than 602; 
the Blue the houses have 
of around 350. Since 
last year, of course, the shows have 


and on 


been given the servicemen gratis 
Plus the paid talent, there as 
veen a tremendous amount of vole 


unteer performers, including nearly 
all the top names and bands in show 
bu-iness. An idea of the scope of 
inteer entertainment is the 
fact that last ye: 2.239 perform- 
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OPEN LETTER ' 
PEN LETTER TO THE AMUSEMEN - 
AND RECREATION a 7 


¢ . e 


(C oe - e | e - 
hicago Commission On National Defe Vi 
| nse | | | 


- 
CHEZ PAREE ne 
December 7 1942 AMERICA’S CRAZIEST ORCHESTRA 


e war of liberation in 

















Gentlemen: 


On this December 7, the first milestone in th 


ndustry has been engaged. as part of the 


which the amusement i 
n rededicate our organ- 


ould like to once agai 


national effort, we W 
h has required all of our 


he cause whic 


Personal Management: CHARLES V. YATES 


ization and ourselves to t 


year and will call for more sacrifices in 1943. 





efforts in the past 








orthy activities 














o be part of the notew 
arheading of the 





SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


ine may the new year bring 
e ulfillment of every bright 
promise of early victory and 

happy peace. 


We have been most glad t 
ve assisted in the spe 


of show business and to ha 
h an outstanding success last 


National Bond Drive which was suc 


September. 
It has been a privilege and pleasure to 


4 
have been associated with the yarious com- 


n this advertisement a 


















d to be mem- 
nd we 


nt and 


re you is ° . 
We are P mittees listed 1 


bers of the Amuseme 
ank each 





take this opportunity to publicly th 






















Recreation Diyision of the 

Chicage Commission on Na- individual member for the cooperation they 

sional Defense - - ° Office of have given us in fulfilling our desire to make 

Civilian Defense --° Sixth the Chez Paree part and parcel of the Chi- 

Corps Army Area - - _ Ninth cago war effort. i LAM P\ 
Naval District - - Red Cross Sincerely yours: 
neve. Army Emersene? MIKE FRITZL. ) 
Relief Fund.. _ Navy Relief 1OE ;ACOBSON. , DAL MILLER JAY FALLO | 

.S. Coast Guard Bermuda Air “a le gemma 
.S. Army 


Ur ited Nations 





Fund . - 
War Reliefs. 


Management—M.C.A 






































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FRAKSO 


THE MAGICIAN COMEDIAN 


GREETINGS from 
> all stops... 


BELL 
BAKE 





9th Re 
turn Engagement 





WALDORE-ASTORIA 
New York 





M 
USIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








T 
THE BOWERY—DETROIT —_ 





Bi k > 4 bs 
0ked for Two Weeks * GLEN e 
Held Over Psy sig Moat wena 
or Two Weeks _ a 
KASSES—TOLEDO e€ ———= -— 
* GRAY WOLF TAVERN s 
ea‘on's Greetings 


For Two Weeks 
SHARON, PA. 


M 
AYFAIR—BOSTON For Two Weeks 


For Two Weeks 
: SWAN CL 
EL MOROCCO, MONTREAL * FOR vos aan dees Gene, 
OVER FOR SIX. AND HELD RRY BERG EN 


For Two Weeks 





21 CLUB, BA 
. BALTIMORE . 7 RETURN - 
a - a ‘ om 
For Two Weeks WITHIN ENGAGEMENT 
Held Over TO po fly tran yey Now Rel 
. BOSTON. A <lle g Bs. peed ehearsing With 
NG JAN- Ziegfeld Follies” 


VARY 7TH. 





Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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| January 6, 1943 


Thirty-seventh ARIETY Arniversary = 
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Season's Greetings 


from 


SOPHIE 
TUCKER 


BOOKED SOLID in night clubs from coast 
to coast... June, 1942 to 1943 





WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
Still booking me. 


TED SHAPIRO 
Still with me. 


























GREETINGS 








We are proud to have been privileged to 
use our endeavors and equipment and to 
furnish the services of our artists in an all- 
out effort to co-operate in the sale of 
stamps and bonds and to assist in recruit- 


ing for the Army and Navy. 











Novelty Acts and New Features 
for Fairs, Expositions, Parks 
and Indoor Circuses Contact 
Us at Once. 


DAR VES-CARRUTHERS 


FAIR BOOKING ASS’N, Ine. 


PHONE: FRANKLIN 1561 
121 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Thirty-seventh 


VARTETY 


Anniversary 


January 6, 1913 








SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Only with such great ta 


Jero Mostel could Cate 


— es 
alents as Hazel « 


Society have become 


ott. Teddy W ilson, and 


the national institution 





that it is today. 





HAZEL SCOTT 


—o pianist-vocalist, Cafe Society Uptown 
(4th year), also in Columbia’s fortheoming 
picture: “Something To Shout About’, heard 
on Decea Records, just finished participating 
in 7th record-breaking week at 
New York. ... 


Paramount. 


Always Fair and Friendly 
To the Performer 


Hi 


W ishing 





NEW YORK CITY 


Everyone As Much Success in the 






Year 


(ASK THOSE WHO’VE WORKED HERE) 


& EDIE 


Vew 


is We've Enjoyed During the Past Fourteen. 


I am happy to be 


associated with them. 


Barney Josephson 


and 


VICE VERS 
DOUBLE 


A GOES 
FOR US 





TEDDY WILSON 


*ianist Composer 
se 


Society Uptown, 


TEDDY WIL- 


and his orchestra at Cafe 


Columbia Re- 


cording Artist, also in picture: 


“Something To 


Press Representative, 


Shout 


About’, 


IVAN BLACK 








ZERO MOSTEL 


. “Outstanding New Male Star of the Year” 


—Motion Picture Daily 
starred on Blue Network, 


in M.G.M.’s “Du Barry \ 


(Annual Poll). 


soon to he 


as A Lady” 


seen 




















Happy New 


Personal Direction 


WM. MORRIS AGEN 


Year 


Mitzi Green 


> 
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ca of nocturnal divertisseme Tradi- 
tional Thursday and Sunde y dine- 
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past. If the war news 0 ie 
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Best Wishes of the 


Season 


| MON PAREE 


NEW YORK 


Direction 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


AGENCY 


New York—London—Chicago—Hollywood 





SAMMY WALSH|.° =). 


Shortage of 


Cam»n Shows, Inc.. hi: 





Ihe 
much itinerant variety 
Army camps 








GREETINGS 


America’s Number 1| Jitterbug Singer 


Direction FREDERICK BROS. ARTIST CORP. 
CHAS. V. YATES 

















GINGER HARMON|™ 


Now Playing CAPITOL THEATRE, Washington 


that it’s 
and fancier values fc 
especially if the othe 








) Wise 
| 
Acts | 
| 
bull 
are fey USO- 
is siphoned so 


3ands have gone Hollywood or to 
the wars. Their road tours cur- 
tailed by ODT priorities and their 
jukebox builder-uppering curtailed | 
rillo, the bands that are left | 
anc othe, pot engage- 
ments are in a cla by themselves | 
for boxoffice But there aren't 
enough of them wie result the girl | 
floor show vogue is aging a come- | 
back. Thi being embellished by 
othe nkles of specially written 
numbers and semi-revuesque ae 
ties to holster the talent 
r 19423 t snould be socko | 





SEASONS GREETINGS 


and 


“<<! BOB EVANS 


JERRY O’LEARY 


Exclusive Management 
EZ KEOUGH 
203 North Wabash Ave.. 


Chicago 





. 
> 





talent for the 
created newer 
17” what's left, 
r side of 3A. 





GIBBYS_ 


Meeting Place of Celebrities 


Entire Second Floor 


192 North Clark St., Chicago | 
Luncheons . . . Cocktails... Dinners and Suppers | 



































Season’s Greetings 


SELWYN THEATRE 
NEW YORE 


FROM THE OUTSTANDING INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


ARTHUR FISHER AGENCY 


BLDG. 
BKRynnt 9-6352 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS and all good wishes 
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me dle 
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“We're Buying BONDS +o ve can d.op BOMES on the AXIS! 


-RAUL and EVA REYES- 


Personal Representative: WM. KENT 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BERRY 
BROTHERS 


Now Playing "SHOW TIME" 
BROADHURST THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Personal Direction: 
SAM BURKE 
Irving Mills Office 








CO-OPERATING 
100% With the War 
Ettort of Show- 


business 
& 


We are proud to be 
members of ....- 


Amusement and Recreation Division of 

the Chicago Commission on National De- 

fense... Office of Civilian Defense... 

6th Corps Army Area... 9th Naval Dis- 

trict... Red Cross Drive... Army Emer- 

gency Relief Fund... Navy Relief Fund 
. United Nations War Reliefs. 














The Smerling Brothers 




















CONFECTION 





















































Season’s Greetings 


JACK DURANT 














GREETINGS 


-GERALDINE DUBOIS 


(GERALDINE AND JOE) 
with TED LEWIS 





“A fiery little personality warbler.” 
Scho VARIETY. 























CABINET 


























COMPANY 

















I’m happy to be 
part of show- 
business and its 


WAR EFFORT! 














DON JULIAN AND MARJOR 


| Send Greetings to All Their Friends in the East 


and Announce They Are Currently at 


THE BAL TABARIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


























A Joyous and Victorious New Year 
From 


TOMMY SACCO 


(Theatrical Mart) 
162 No. State St. ew CHICAGO 
































LEE 
id SLOAN 


Member of the Executive Board 
Amusement and Recreation Di- 

vision, Office of Civilian De- Cc H ‘ C A G 0 
fense, Chicago Commission on 
National Defense. 
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GREETINGS FROM 


EDWARD SHERMAN AGENCY 


LAWRENCE GOLDE 
General Booking Manager 





PARAMOUNT BUILDING CALIFORNIA BANK BUILDING 
NEW YORK BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 




















12 Buff. Niteries 
Lose Eve Acts 
In AGVA Row 


Buffalo, J: 
Ove 100) membe! of American 
| Guild of Variety Artists w: Sel out 
lof 12 Buffalo nis ght clubs on the last 
| day of the ve ar, leaving them with- 


Always cooperating with everybody in show 


business and handling first line talent. 


* 


PAUL MARR 









































uit New Year’s eve shows 
The eruser Lo evar ul ull 
vere ent CTW eE tine Gui ana 
ithe Niagara Frontier Night Club 
Owne? Ass had been reached 
will cooperating 100%, with show business in its Profe sor Ii i, national bee: 
Cx ive ated tne Vaikou 
great war effort. as 
t N11¢€ t I } 
t 7 kl ffice k f] le 
54 West Randolph Street , AGVA. 1 e 
; ( An ( Park 
Chicago, Illinois ( ( vh o not be 
r€ i Lio il three 
oth ( al Kaufmai ne 
F ch ) k ro ( 
( A ( f 
_—s eee ; sa a bo cake tals Anthony Battaglio vesident of 
S hk A 2 0” N Ss G R k b 1 I N G Ss the owners yas n., ad nitted that an 
@ adepe ent bookme offic c ee! 
( € \ CCAaAUsSt 35 ( € athe 
ersnip had been pb ea upon the 
C. I. af .] AGVA unfair list an vere forcec 
epel \t ecure 
amuel H. Stiefe ie ea 
reg ry ‘ rey , ° “ 
KAY'S THEATRE, Philadelphia fork a 
rhe 4¢ VA ) ] promise 
ROYAL THEATRE, Baltimore € now allegedly refuse 
Batt lia 1 the diine me 
y the 
the 
iaii | i leclare that the 
— ‘ . ( f i net all iV lemands ! 
BUY WAR BONDS nd established working condition 
i ed YOO RIN CONnaitions 
apove the Guild’s standard. He 
' ed the walkout as an at- 
ication a -_ yreak up the assoc ation, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR Turns 10% of Minimum 
On Eve Over to Red Cross 
Vinneapo!l Jan, 3 
FLORENCE HIN LOWE. J tic syne sie etn f 
leading Twin City supper clubs. | 
t ea over 10%. of its New Year’s 
Val ’ rye , . °7n eve $5 minimun 2% ars 
LOEW °S CAPI | OL, W ASHING PON, 1). (. | Red Cro uieien  ddeocmeaae 
tated) that of the $5, $) was for en- 
lerlasnment, $3.50 for food or bever- 
Rooked by MILES INGALLS age (patrons could order as they 
plea-ed to that amount) and 50c fo; 
aes a ee Red Cre 








asta 


ADELE INGE 


Recognized by Experts from Coast to Coast as 
The Greatest Free Style Skater of All Times 
The originator of more spectacular feats than any other 
skater many of which, as far as is known, have never been 
duplicated 


Now Starring 
Fourth Consecutive Season 
The Terrace Room of the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
A Top Ranking Ballet Dancer 
Highest Paid Juvenile Skater in the World 




















LEONARD 


 GAUTIER’S 


Famous 


BRICKLAYERS 
NOW PLAYING 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 





Thanks to By Arrangement 


MR. LEON LEONIDOFF VR. CLIFFORD FISCHER 
A Happy New Year to All 


Personal Direction—MEYER B. NORTH 








GREETINGS FROM 


LICHTMAN THEATRES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUY WAR BONDS 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 


TOY ane WING 


YOUTHFUL CHINESE 
DANCE STYLISTS 





CURRENTLY 7th WEEK 
with CHICO MARX ORCH 
BLACKHAWK CLUB, Chicaze 


Keep ’Em iene and Winning 
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Season’s Greetings B ap NN | K 
BAKER 


1942 ---1943 














September—Tower’s Theatre, November — Palace Theatre, 
Kansas City, Mo. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

September—Stanley Theatre, December — Palace Theatre, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Celumbus, Ohio 

— October—State Theatre, New December — Palace Theatre, 

York Cleveland, Ohio 

October—Earl Theatre, Phil- December —State Theatre, 
adelphia, Pa. Hartford, Conn. 

(Also guest on Fred Allen’s December—RKO Theatre, 
Texaco) Boston, Mass. 

October—RKO Colonial. Dav- December — Plymouth Thea- 
ton, O. tre, Worcester, Mass. 


November — Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


November—Temple Theatre, . Opening January 15th 
Rochester, N. ¥. Through February Ist 
November—National Theatre, (Two Weeks) 


Louisville, Ky. ; ; 
HIGH HAT CLUB 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


November — Circle Theatre, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Personal Management, FREDERICK BROTHERS 




















ORIENTAL 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT 
THEATRE 

















Presenting the nation’s leading artists, in person... 
Known to Chicago showgoers as the home of 
top name bands and acts 








No Name Too Big...No Star Too Bright...Write or Wire 



























BUY WAR BONDS 


BENNY FIELDS 


Me Too... 
BLOSSOM SEELEY 








Exclusive Management 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


PEGGY 


AND 


MORO 


Featured In 





“PRIORITIBS OF 1912" 


Now In Its 10th Month 


























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


AL GORDON 


n “Going to the Dogs” 


WEEK DEC. 24th, TEMPLE, ROCHESTER 
WEEK JAN. Ist, LYRIC, INDIANAPOLIS 
WEEK JAN. 15th, Opening HURRICANE, N. Y. 
(For Indefinite Run) 

Exclusive Management, HATTIE ALTHOFF 
CRA Artists, Ltd. 























GREETINGS 


CLIFFORD C. FISCHER 








CLUB 
H-HAT 


ST. LOUIS 


PLAYING THE 
NATION’S BEST 
ATTRACTIONS 





ALL OUT FOR 




















Booked Exclusively by 


EZ KEOUGH 
203 No. Wabash Ave. | 
CHICAGO 














LIGHTNIN 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
TOBACCO ROAD [ 


* 
Nanmit Duryord 
SAWDUST TRAIL 

* BOBBY '” HEATH 


* JULIA GERITY 


Singing Your Blues Away 


* 4 Little White Pianos 


156 WEST 41TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 



































‘JIM WONG TROUPE — 


ALWAYS WORKING 
OPENING JANUARY 14th 
4 Weeks 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, New Orleans 


HAMID-BOB MORTON Indoor Circuses 


Personal Direction HATTIE ALTHOFF 
C.R.A. Artists, Ltd. 




















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


PAUL BARRON 


And HIS ORCHESTRA 
Now Playing SAVOY PLAZA HOTEL, New York 








"se eo oe eeeoevrwr aw"- eee 
renee atatatnt-8 bout the So 
ee - 
eve im taw BBLERS 5, 
eo: OR °o ®,°, 
see « ee 
‘ . 
ote I'm taw-kin 
oo bout the eé,. 
‘ose KO Rh - 
oe KOBBLERS : ° 
@ 
re '@ 
we) e¢ 
ce AND SO IS EVERYBODY ELSE 2°. 
ee 
- ee 
‘°° Do I have to tell you what is rene 
ee the novelty entertainment ser- ,®,¢ 
»2%. sation of the season? So all right re, 
ene ... 801 was lucky whenI signed %°, 
e¢ ,; . ve 
».°, em up months in advance. So I ate 
®,°, was lucky when I picked me out 9% 
vont a@ spot opposite the Garden for ove 
ove, my fancy saloon. So I’m lucky to <°e 
.* be alive. So are you! Soa Happy 4% 
mo New Year to you. Come over one 
see: and see me sometime, and hear 9° 
one them KORN KOBBLERS and ee 
©,© the rest of our non-stop show. 's% 
*e° = The chow ain't bad either. "on 
o,° °°, 
ee + 
« 


ROGERS C0 


POM SOTH ST. AT 8TH AVE. © Cl 5-6150 Pen 


PO OPP. MADISON SQUARE GARDEN one 





Season’s Greetings 


RUTH 
CLAYTON 


Singing Star of Jack Lynch’s 
WALTON ROOF 
Philadelphia 
New in Her 14th 
Consecutive Week 


Perscnal Direction 


LOU WEISS 
































Standard Amusements 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. 











(Victory and VARIETY ) 


* 


JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER 


McVICKERS THEATRE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























GREETINGS 


JEAN LeSEYEUX 


Producer 


For EARL CARROLL and HURRICANE, New York 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 

















Season’s Greetings 
MARGIE HART 


Direction FREDERICK BROS. ARTIST CORP. 
CHAS. V. YATES 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 


To All 


LIME TRIO 


Direction: JACK DAVIES 








—— 











CHARLES H. ALLEN AGENCY. 


SUITE 2206 1270 Sixth Ave. CIR. 7-4124 








New York City 
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GREETINGS GREETINGS 





HARRY ‘“‘Woo Woo”’ 
STEVENS 


America’s New Personality 
NOW FEATURED IN U.S.0., CAMP SHOWS 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
Associate, JOE FLAUM 


LESTER COLE 


And DEBUTANTES 


LINDA NEWLIN—CATHARiNE COON 
MARJORIE CHANDLER—LOUISE BAILEY 
ADELE ADAIR—ISOBELL RYAN 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PADDY CLIFF 


NOW APPEARING BOWERY, DETROIT 
OPENING JAN. 11th, Hollenden, Cleveland - 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
Associate. JOE FLAUM 


GREETINGS 
LEE , ILOMAY 


SIMS and BAILEY 


And Their 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 


Currently GOLDEN GATE THEATRE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, for Three Weeks 


Thanks to MILES INGALLS, BERT LEVEY 














HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


A. J. CANTU 


NOW WALTON ROOF, PHILADELPHIA 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 


SEASONS GREETINGS 


LEON FIELDS 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 























HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


GAL! GALI 
ON TOUR 
Second Year EARL CARROLL’S VANITIES 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 





GREETINGS FROM 


DONN ARDEN 





Producer of shows at Latin -Producer of Iée Shows at 

Quarter, Boston Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. C. 

Mayfair Club, Boston Netherland Plaza, Cincin’ti 
Direction of MILES INGALLS 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


SLATE BROS. 


With FAY CARROLL 
ON TOUR 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 
Booked by MILES INGALLS 








Madame KAMAROVA and 
Mons GEORGES KAMAROFF 


PRODUCERS 
LATIN QUARTER, NEW YORK AND MIAMI 
FOR LOU WALTERS 
Booked by MILES INGALLS 


GREETINGS 


SARA ANN McCABE 


EL MOROCCO, MONTREAL 
Booked hy MILES INGALLS 








HAPPY HOLIDAY 


KEITH CLARK 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
Associate. JOE FLAUM 








GREETINGS FROM 


HOLLYWOOD CO-EDS 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 














HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


JACK HOLST and MILADY 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 
JOE FLAUM, Associate 
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| pic ens Currently appearing at the Cotillion Room 


Jane 


6 F Ili ? Ad . h b of the Shipstads and Johnson, pro- 
Ice oles mis y pouners of the icery. 


° ° | Certificate for distinguished serv- 

Bond Realizes 3006 In ice was presented to the ice-skating | 
, f i|showmen from the Treasury Depart- | 

Ph Il f ] P iment, signed by Secretary Morgen- | 
I y or er ormance ee Same award went to Pete 
eeney Tyrell, manager of the Arena. Un- 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3. 
The ‘Ice Follies, playing the named in honor of the ice show. 


Arena here on a four-week date, | 
gave a performance last Wednesday Prof. Leads Industry Show 
(30) afternoon for which admission Saskatoon, Sask., Jan, 3 


was the purchase of war bonds. 


derstood a flying fortress will be} 


J. W, G. MacEwan, professor at | 
the University of Saskatchewan, was | 


lelecd@ wiser (aia dee.< 
(and breaking all records there) 


~\ 





Burley to Vaude 


Des Moines, Jan. 3. 

The Casino here, which staged 
burlesque shows for the past 14 
weeks, is changing to vaudeville- 
revue type of show designed for the 
family trade. 

Headlining on the new policy is 
Dhrago, mentalist. A line of chorus 
| girls singing and dancing special- 


ties, and comedy acts complete the 
| Stage presentation, plus two pic- 
itures. Program will be changed 


weekly 


Total was $300,000 for the showing,| elected president of the Saskatoon | 





bond drive being in association with] Industrial Exhibition. Ltd.. to ic 
local station KWY. Among those] ceed J. H. Warren. 
present were 50 men who were on Sid W. Johns continues as secre- 


the U. S. S. Boise, cruiser which] tary-manager, and A. D. Munro as 
figured in a South Pacific,naval vic-| honorary treasurer. Vice-presidents 
tory recently. They were the guests are L. P. Bromham and Carl Palmer 


| 
| 


| 





TIME MARCHES ON! 


After three consecutive years at Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe. Now Fifth Month Camel Caravan Unit 
now playing for our service men all over the U.S.A. 


CLYDE HAGER 


THAT’S ALL BROTHER 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 














‘JOHNNY LEONARD | 


NOW TOURING WITH 


*“HELLZAPOPPIN”’ 
U.S.O. UNIT 


Management 
FREDERICK BROS. ARTISTS CORP. 
CHARLES V. YATES 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 


ROSS SISTERS 


CURRENTLY EARLE THEATRE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
with Special Greetings and Many Thanks to our agent, 
CHARLES YATES 
Direction FREDERICK BROS. ARTISTS CORP. 























RCAF Deal Nixes Fair 
Edmonton, Alta., Jan. 3 


The Edmonton Exhibition Associa- 
tion decided to take -no 
request by managers of other West- 
ern Canadian Class A fairs to hold 

sumer show in 1943 
Fair groun are now bé@ing used 


action on a 


a 


BROADWAY ar 49rn ST. 





January 6, 1943 








aT Le 














GREETINGS TO THE SHOW WORLD 


From the 


ATLANTIC CITY 


STEEL PIER 


6th Year 


The Showplace of the Nation | 








FRANK GRAVATT 
(President) 
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f LOEW }' 
| BOOKING 
AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
LOEW BUILDING ANNEX 
160 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. * BRyant 9-7800 





J. 



































Betty TANNER 


and 


Buddy THOMAS 


A Boy and His Dancing Doll 





Direction 


HATTIE ALTHOFF 


Consclidated Radio Artists 


DIAMOND HORSESHOE 
































Sincere wishes for a 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


Billy Rose 


BILLY ROSE’S 


In the Hotel Paramount @ New York 








46th Street Just West of Broadway 
New York 
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Season’s 
Greetings 











BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


CANO BRU 


KKK 


OPENED JAN. 5 


PERSIAN ROOM 


HOTEL PLAZA, New York 


xKK* 


Broadcasting Every Tuesday Nite, 8:30-8:55 EWT, With 
AL JOLSON—For COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 





























fense * * 
civilia® 







E me argZe nec 
¥ une 


Nations 


prive . 


7 
lief Fue War 





Has always been... and 
is a part of show-business. 
In complex times, in the 
face of war conditions we 
are trying to do 
our best for our 
many friends, as 
well as assisting 


the war effort in 


Navy every way possible. 
Lnitet 


Reliefs: 


























Season’s 


Greetin gs 


DAVID P. O’MALLEY 


140 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 





Associates: 

RAY LYTE 

DORIS HURTIG 
JOHN T. MULLANEY 





Ne 7 - 











| . ALCAZAR THEATRE 











GREETINGS 


THE BLANCHARDS 


"SAN FRANCISCO 
for Four Weeks 

















Booked by MILES INGALLS | 








Season’s Greetings 


HIPPODROME THEATRE 


BUY WAR BCNDS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Booked by EDDIE SHERMAN 


IZZY RAPPAPORT 
TED ROUTSON 
BERNIE SEAMAN 
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Thirty-serenth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 6, 1943 














With Showbusiness 


In Its War Effort! 


Bert 
Whe 


Playing Camps and 





ler 





Navy Bases Between 
Shows of Priorities 


of 1942 








NITERY 


Detroit. 


narcotics 


Jan. 8. 
Police of the quad here 
Frontenac Club, down- 
last week and arrested 
five members of the male chorus for 
ithe sale and possession of narcotics. 
|Ralph H. Oyler, district supervisor 
|of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
jreported that marijuana was recov- 
fered at the club and in the room of 
j}one of the men. Those arrested were 
| Paul P. Nunez, Ward Reilly, William 
| Adams, Bob Prideon and Donald E. 
| Weiss 
The 


aided the 


town nitery, 


| arrests ‘were made following 
direct sales to the narcotics agents, 
| police said. 
| 
| 
| 


FEHR, ONCE HEAD OF 


Herman Fehr, one of the vaude- 
ville tycoons of the bygone era of 
the Meyerfields, Martin Becks and 
the Kohls, died Thursday (31) in 
Milwaukee. He was 77. 

For the past 22 years Fehr had 
been a banker, but from 1906 to 
1920 he figured prominently in the 
organization of the Orpheum vaude- 
ville circuit with Morris Meyerfield, 
Jr.. who died in 1935 at 80; Martin 
Beck, Kohl & Castle. Of that group, 
none is alive today. 








Fehr was a practicing lawyer for 
'10 years previous fo his incursion 
| into the vaude business in 1906. In 
the next 14 years was written some 
of the most exciting, and perhaps 
sordid, pages in vaude history, with 
the organization of the Orpheum 
| circuit entailing more in the way of 

acquisitions of theatres 


| arbitrary 
|than it did on actual purchases. 


| ORPHEUM CHAIN, DIES 


WORT HL SINGER 































rmeeT MEAT 
set 





New COLUMBIA ROOM 
Luncheonfrom $1 + Dinner from $2 
Doncing at dinner and supper 
BOBBY PARKS 
and His Orchestra 


* 
The BAR-CAFE 
Luncheon from 95¢ 
Dinner a la Carte 
Circle 6-6000 


BROADWAY COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Dencingat Cocktail Time, Dinner & Supper 
DICK KUHN 
end His Orchestra 
Never a cover charge 


* 
The HUNTING ROOM 


Overlooking Times Squore 
Luncheon a la Carte 


Dinner from $1.75 








TIMES SQUARE 









| Announcement 


* 


DAVE formerly of 


Dave’s Blue Room 
wishes all his friends 
a Victorious New Year 
and announces that he 
is now in charge of 
and will be glad to 
welcome his friends at 





| DAVE’S 
ROYAL ROO 


‘Where Broadway Meets New York” 


+] 
alt tiie 


7th Avenue at 56th Street 








| 
| 
| PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 
| 
| 


0 ees 





NARCOTIC RAP * 
VS. DETROIT * 





| 














exce pling 


HITLER 











LEW PARKER 


Happy New Year to Everybody 


HIROHITO 


and my agent 


p.s.—Mussolini doesn’t couni. 


Direction 
CHAS. V. YATES 

















+t + + HF He H 





PART OF 
THE NATION'S 
“ALL OUT” 


WAR 
EFFORT 


maf 


CO-OPERATING 100% 


+t + + + HF HF HF HK HK 








THEATRES 


Metropolitan Building 


* *& 134.N. LaSalle St. 
x * 


k 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 

















NICK LUCAS 


AND HIS GUITAR 


Management 


i GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORP. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD CINCINNATI 
THE USUAL HOLIDAY GREETING: | 
FROM 


LITTLE JACKIE HELLER 


BREAKING ALL RECORDS AT 


LATIN QUARTER—CHICAGO 


























4 HAPPY AND VICTORIOUS NEW YEAR 
“BE A BOOSTER” 


MILTON SCHUSTER 


MILTON SCMUSTER IS YOUR BOOSTER 


| 127 North Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 









































January 6, 1943 ¢ Thirty-seventh RIETY 


Anniversary 

















Thanks, Detroit, 


for the enthusias- . 
tic reception at 
Lowell Bernhardt’s 
600 seater Casa- 
nova Club... 


Holiday Greetings 


to the Bookers, Night Club and Theatre Owners 
and Operators and the entire Staff of Variety 
all of whom have made this past season so very 
successful for me. 


CURRENTLY 


America’s Smartest New Supper Club 


THE SAVOY LOUNGE 
ST. LOUIS 


PERSONAL MANACEMENT DIRECTION © 
RONALD AARON GERARD FREDERICK BROS..ARTIST CORP. MY. C 












































Season’s Greetings 


from 


ATIONS 
ILS 





OP 
HOR 








ROSSER 
RANLUND 


Three Consecutive Years at the Famous 


Florentine Gardens 
HOLLYWOOD 


In Association with Owner FRANK BRUNI 
Following Four Years at Hollywood Restaurant 
New York 


Four Years at Paradise, New York 


Florentine Gardens, with N.T.G. and His 
Show, Plays to More People Than Any 
Cabaret Restaurant in the World 








— 


99, ,, aay 




















buy 


more 
more 


and 
Nore 


Bonds 


g 
Hildegarde 





























be Ree 


Pi PS WIE SN PONTE EN 
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Thirty-seventh 
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Anniversa ry 





January 6, 1943 








Variety Bills 





WEEK OF JAN. 8 


Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of 
show, whether full or split week. 














independent 








NEW 


lave 


Aibert 


Musie 


mia Kaye 
altin 





ier's 


Log: 
le \ 


Pros 
Willia 
Colleano 
@isen & Shirley 
Norn ‘ 
Rox) 
men Mira 
hie Robbins 


Pen 


n Ross 


*hals 


AKHON 
Palace 
Johnny Lone 
i mith 
Inn Fa 
f Irving 

ATLANTIC 
Siecel Pier 





BALTIMORE 
Siunte (7-9) 
Mexwells 

(10-13) 

t & Sue 
ine Miller 

ek Waldron 

vens Bros BR: 
Hippodrome 


Da 


llivs 


CAMDEN 
Towers 


State 


Mille 


Bros 
HOLE YWOOD 
El Canitan 

sure; 


Aust 


e W 


jofiman 
eel Sant 
Mutihal 


NEWARK 
Adams 


‘ | l 
PATERSON 
Made atic 


( ® fill) 
PHILADELPHIA 
Carman 


ne 


YORK 


Gifford YOUNGSTOWN 
syne & Armesti 
HKroadhurt 
Jessel 


Haley 








BRIDGEPORT 








Kookie 
kett 


HARTFORD 


PROVIDENCE 


WATERBURY 


WOONSOCKET 








NEW YORK CITY | 


Stute 





Ww \SHINGTON 





Paramount 





NEW 


lie Rogues 
CHICAGO 
Chicage 
Spots 


ky Millinder 


tion A 
1 r 


Leg 
Regal 
Fits 

Th ep Ri 


‘ra 


YORK 
Paramount 


POLGHEKEEPSIE 


Johns 











W mors 


PALACE 
Albany 
Jugzlins 
Jenkins 
Henning 
Beatrice Kay 
torio 
Frances 
Brewart & Albertson 
Rimacs & © 
BORTON 


Boston 
Herinan 
Henning 
velell & 
Verna Pickert 


Bob Allen Orch 


Wills 








Frankie 


| Hlarmenicea Ras 
Doris Dupont 
Timm Herbert 
(h-7) 
G Wh 


(1) 


te 'S Scandals 

DAYTON 
Colonial 

G White 


(a) 


s Scandals 


Masiers 











NEW YORK CITY 
(8) 


Strand 
Jimmy Dyrsey 
Biliy Raves 

(8) 


Jimmy Dorsey 


Billy 


PHILADELPHIA 
Earle (8) 


Sammy Kaye Orch 


‘hris 


Ina Ray 
Ber! 


Hen 
Jack 
Glenn 


Jan 
Hial J 


Kayes 


(ross 


(1) 


Durant 


Miller Singers! T 
PITTSBURGH 
Stanley 
Savitt Orch 
6 Roy 


Jane Pickens 


ummings | Carel Bruce 
John Hovsradt 


Columbus & Carroll 


WASHINGTON 
Hutton » 


Guy Lombardo Ore 


(%) 














Cabaret Bills 








Tony 
Bill 


Eve 
Pege 
Lynn 
Ni 


fie.en 


Don Sylvio Ore 


Rober 


| Bill’s Gay 90's 
Ethel 
Harry 





NEW YORK CITY 


Algiere 


Mv les 
Monsita 


Jualiques (6) 


Aquarium 


vn Daw 


Gifford 


Anne Ellis 
& Marianne 


Lucero 


Ogden 


Stuart 
to Ore 


Gilbert 


Donelly 


Charlie Ross 
Bernie Grauer 


Gay 90's Quartette 


Cafe Life 
| Diane Courtney 
Smith & Bovd 


Don Tannen 


Bobby 

| Leona 

Cafe Society 
(Midtown) 


Tedds 


Cafe Society 


Baby 
te Vue 
Albe 
Pete 
Je 





| Bric] 


“ le 
lea 


4 


lerré 


a oie 


| Pear] 


Arc] 


Club 1-2-3 
Roger 


NTS 


Copacabana 
Toe E 


Herry 
Conn 


rt 


Casino 


Chateau 
Mi: ri 
Dornthy Tanner 
ce Bovs 


ie 
Pierre 


Parks Ore 


rdo Ore 


| Zero Mostel 
| Hazel Scott 
B & E Kraft 


| Bill Moore T) 


W son 


(Village) 
Hines 


Ammons 
Johnson 
ho Quintet 


e James 


Casbah 


a le Alexis 
cha Davidoff 


Cerutti’s 


top 


nd Wilson 


teele 
cleers 


nm Dale 


Club 18 


White 


a Ryan 


Williams 


Towne 


Stearns 
Kingsley 


Lewis 
Bros. 


Olga San Juan 


Fernando 


Samba Sirens 


Ted Straeter 
rank Marti 


Jobnn 


Jack Dempsey’s 


Mugsy 
Terry 


y Coy 


Spanier 
Sands 


tagtinmiers 
Ross MacLean 


Milt 


Herth 3 
Diamond Horseshoe 
Tlarriet 


Ww. c. Handy 
Pansy the Horse 
Willie Selar 
Caits Farm 

Billy Wells 

Four Fays 
| Herman Hyde 

| Fnelenne & Asho 
E«dldte Eddy 


Masters Or 


Kest. 

Pastor Orch 
Kertolotti’s 

iryn Harvey 


Kea Lake Ho berd 
Leilani linea Micke, 
5 Carol 

Hotel Lincoin , 
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(Blue Room) 
Duke Ellington Or 


(Marine Grill) 
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Jol vy Messner 
Rasha 
Hotel New Vorker | ¢ [ray 
(Terrace Room) John Se 
Benny Gowlman Ore | tryjine 
| Bob Russell ; Low & 
Ronnv Roberts Libby 
Audrey Miller Gabrielle 
| George Banyas leon & Eddie's 
|Grace May | Eddie 
Risselle & Farley Pritchard 


Hotel Park Centra:) Terry 


(Covounut Grove) Gonzales 


Bill Russell Little Club 
Daro & Corda Fred Keating 
Dell O'Dell | Yvonne 


Lazara & Cast'lanos| Joy Lyon 
Arturo Arturos Ore Maurice 


Retaneourt Ore Mon 
Bunny Howard | Sammy 

‘Royal Palm) | Adelairle 
Delt «Dell | Roberta Ramon 
Jack Reynoids Ramon ; 
Sandro Rosati | Jane Kean 
Rennett Green | Mon Paree 
jerry Green | Bill Glass Ore 
Bunny Howard } Monte Carlo 
Hote) Pennsylvania | Sonny 

(Cate Rouge) | Quinton 
Cherlie Spivek Ore | Narita 
June Hutton | Joe Kejer 
Gary Stevens — 
eres : | Barbara 

Hotes Pierre | Chiquita 


(Cotillion KReom) | Mickey 
My rus 
Stanley Melba Ore 


| 

| 

| Ww 
Hotel Piaza } A 
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| 

| 


Adele 
Hotel Roosevelt 


Walter Perner Orch | Willie 





Hoiei Savoy Plaza! Toy Wilson 
(Cafe Lounge) Old Roumantian 
Larry Adler Sadie Banks 
Rov Ross Ore Freddie Bernard 
Hotel Sheraton Ada Lubina 
(Satire Room) Joe LaPorte Ore 
Adlele Gineer Layne 
Hlal Yates Place Elegante 
| Noble & King Jerry Stanton 
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Danny Hart 
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Murray & V Pickert 
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Milt Mann 
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Alice O'Leary 


Bob Dow? 
Fredric 
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Onyx Club 
Billy Daniels 
Pete Brown 


Eddy Oliver Ore 
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(Colonial Koom) 
John Kirby Ore 
Copley Square Hotel 
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P 
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Allen Sis 


Jackie Wallace Ore 
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Hotel Bradford [pi 
| 
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Alpine Tavern 
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| 
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| 
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BOSTON 
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& Gordon 
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Hi-Hat 
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Frank Petty 
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Michaels Ore 





(Circus Room) 
Jack Davis 
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Tito Guizat Rainbow 
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yoris Ruby 
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Octette Ore 
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Robinson 
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waste Heywood 
t Dyer-Bennett 
Berni Gould Mark Fisher Ore 
iaure Duncan 
Don Fry 
Latin Quarter Wivel 
Mitzi Haynes Bob lI.ee 
Toni & Mimi Worth 
Seven Fredysons 
|Corinne & f Veldez 
tervy & Turk Ming Toy 
Herold & Lola Tommy 


a<p Geraldir 


The MeArthurs 


Chas Bowman Ore 
Aslele Rivie 





Eileen Hunter 


Hotel Essex 


Buddy Smith's Ore 


CHICAGO 


Bismarck Hotel |! 
(Walnut Room) | 


IL.assel Ore 
Hart 
Spott 


e & Murea 


Smith Gls 
(Tavern Koom) 
lity Lorand Ore Louis 


Blackhawk 


Nelson ’ Don 
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Sllise Cooper 
Blackstone Hote} 
( Balinese Km) N 
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(Mayfair Room) Cc 
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Colosimos 

Dancers 
& Mia 
Dunn 
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} 
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Drake Hotel 
(Camellia Honse) Terry 
Ernie Ore j College 
artha Errolle ‘ 


Edgewater Beach 


Hotel 


Morgan Ore 
Hai Troupe 


tsordon 


Vasilieff Singers 806 
Rathskeliar 

Loule & Gang al 
5100 Club Tripoli 

_| Danny Thomas 

Magley Girls Geo Seherban 


885 Club 





oe & Grant | Johnny 


= 


(Black Horse Pike) | 
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Peach Orchard 


Tally-Hoe Tavern 
(White Horse Pike) 


Jack Manning Ore 


Dorothy Dennis 


(Terrace Room) 


Hotel Vendome 


(Fife & Drum 
Jimmy McHale 


(Vendome Room) 


Sabby 





(Vienna Room) 


Zoska 


Go 


Burton 


(Glass House Km) 
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Ji s § 
(Panther Room) 


Johnny Silvers Ore 
Five O'Clock Club 

John Hale 

Rajuh Raboid 

“abian Storey Ore 
Mother Keliy’s Connie Johnson 

Tonv Nuvo Ore 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stratford Garden 
(Bellevue Stratford 


| Alfred 


Paul 
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Jon & 
Jane Crosby 
Juanita 
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Eitel’s Billie Beck 
Romayne 
Florenza Rhythm Boys (4) 
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mrnet MeKean 

| Mary Lord 
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Sol 
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Lorraine Westfall 
lly Vine Claudia 


CLEVELAND 
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Adgir Bruce Norman 
i 1 Will 


Earl Denny Ore 
Stuart & Lee 
Amelia Gilmore 
Tuls Fernandez On: 
Helene Standish 

|} Reollini Bingham House | Rae Parker 
ae Voce lairer 
sonny Williame 


(Continued on 


Golden Dragon 
Meade Lux Lewis 
Aloha Duo 
Gene Erwin Ore 

Hotel Carter 
Charies Wick Ore 

Hotel Cleveland 
Jimmy Joy Ore 


| Hotel Fenway Hal) 


Bebby Short 

Bill Lockman 
ete! Hollenden 

Syl 


via Froos 


|} Earl, Jsephne Leach 
|} Golden Pair 
|Carmen de Aragon 
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Stephanie & C arol 
Sammy Watkins i¢ 
Hotel Statler 
Berry Winton Ore 
Lindsay’s Skybar 
Harlem Hi-landerg 
Anasteen Haines 
Poison Gardner 
Pearl de Lucca 
Mennce’s Cafe 
Ani & Armand 
Ruth Pryor 
Frane Reynolds 
Versatilians Ore 
2790 Club 
Virginia Rae 
Don Walsh Ore 


DETROIT 


Rook-Cadillac Hotel 
(Book Casino) 
Dolores Ore 
Tito Coral 
Gomez & Beatrice 
Ade Duval 
(Moter Bar) 
Four Senators 
Howery 
Jerry Lester 
addy Cliff 
Beehee Rubyettes 5 
Victory Gis 
Ben Yost Vikings 
Harvey Stone 
Barton & Brady 
Gieason & Sandborn 
Jonnny King 
Renny Resh Ore 
Hrase Rail 
Del Varker 
Skeeter Palmer 
Roy Swartz 
Earl Beaudrie 
Tasnnova 
Judy Starr 
Don & Jean Ford 
George Pons 
Pons & Claudette 
Chico 
Helen Dove 
Bobby Stevenson Or 
Club Congo 
Congoettes 
Larry Steele 
Una Mae Carlisle 
George Gould 


Sinclair & Le Roy 


Prince Spencer 
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Claudia Oliver 
Amber Steelettes 
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Club Mar-jo 
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Leola Taylor 
Blanche & Elliott 
Mel Snyder 


June Daye 
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Ruth Petty 


Ethel Howe 


Frank Gagen Ore 
Sammy Dibert Ore 


Mickey's 


Jacqueline Hurley 
Ernie Rich, m.ec 
Jack & June Carr 
Billie Richmond 


Ann Starr 


Martie Dutra 
Mickeyettes 
Joe Banket Ore 


Olde Wayne Club 


Jimmy Clark Ore 


Valm Beach 
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Harry Bardell 

Bea Gardner Line 
Don Pablo Ore 


Royale 


Geo Bernard Dners 
Pinky Tracy 
Lorraine De Wood 
Lee Sullivan 
Gregory, R & Cherie 
Roy Tracy 

Folie Miller 

Geo. Duffy Ore 


Saks 


Johnny Morrison 
Sammy Morris 
Winnie Hoveler Gls 
Madelon Baker 
Jackie Hilliard 
Mona Baxter 
Delbridre Ore 


Vernes 
1 " Rooney 
Mora Wacky Kaye 
1 & Polly Golding 
Don Carlos Ore 


Wonder Bar 


Teanne Rand 


les Costello Ore 
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Ss lenberg 
Richard Thomas | 
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| 

ine Williams | 
hick Dent 


Geo Tibbles Ore 
June Kit’ Carson | 


Bar of Music 
Ann Triola 


Bill Hoffman 
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| Dick Winslow Ore | 
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Beth Reynolds 
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eo! x e Le Moyne 


t P€ 


Les Hite Ore 


Macambo Cafe 


Miguelito Valdes 
Phil Ohman Ore 
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ay 
Slapsy Maxties 
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ttv Moore 
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Art Tatum 
Jean Taylor 
Murray MekKkren 


Swanee Inn 


Herb Jeffries Trio 


rarlie Davis 
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Noble s le 


MIAMI 


Clever Club 


a mez Ove j 


} i on One 


MIAMI BEACH 


Kitty Davis 
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1 McDonald 


Sweethearts 


; Ann Sherwood 


(Alpine Musieal 
Bar) 
Brownies 


Balilovelies 





Chocolates | 





Carl Leslie 


Felix DeCola 
Roger Rolands 
Lynn Parri 
Charlie Farrell 


Walter Miller OreB 


Bobby Hearne 
Bette Wharton 
Nina Korda 

Club Bah Claire Simone 

Bob Duffy 

Mary Ann oo 
Billy Marsha r 
Carmen’s Musical 


Dons El 
| Bobby Merrill 


| Reverly Page 
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we ‘> » q 
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‘ 1) 
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The Drum 
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Bar of Musle 
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Hotel) 
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Effort; “42-43 Season Also Pulls a) 


By GENE BUCK 





| My & ; * 7 a i 2 
sow tones at War a geod) wosingens con ti row | SWHtCH on Previous Yr.’s Bloomer . 
title, and they both have changed aj pital in the Bronx and other hos- ; SF Pe : 
hell of a lot between World War I] pitals throughout the country 
and World War II. This is a differ- | : Ss won | 
ant kind of a war. and very few peo- | George M Cohan singing his une | By Jack Pulaski 
ple realize it. including some leaders, | Mortal ‘Over There’ for the first 
politicians and even some generals | UMme. | 
and aamlr< als. ’ ' = age The season of 1941-42 was called the ‘worst on ductions, but producers haven't been stymied on ma-« 
Like war, show business is entirely Greeting an old friend at the pier | record’ as to play product. Critics and the Pulitzer terials as yet and are prepared to use substitutes ; f 
different today. Modern science has | 00 his return from France as chap- | people said so and commentators harped on it, but that ‘Army’ Outstanding \ : 
wrought changes beyond the dreams | !ain of the Fighting 69th—Father won't haovpen this 1942-43 season. for already there are ‘This Is the Army’ was the summer's sensation. the ; . 
of Shakespeare. Moliere, Ziegfel., Francis P. Duffy, whose statue now candidates for the spring awards. Irving Berlin soldier show opening on the Fourth of ) 
Belasco or P. T. Barnum—to name a | glorifies Times Square. Perhaps the dramatists were loggy the previous year, July for a four-week date. So big was the demand 
few ‘ acute ? or maybe the managers were off the beam, but Pear] that the engagement was extended twice and ‘Army’ 
In the last war. radio, microphones, _Dave Warfield reciting ‘Good-Bye Harbor certainly started plenty besides chasing wa continued its capacity pace for 12 weeks, av erage gross 
national and international hookups Jim. Take Care of Yourself’ to the . topping $47,009 weekly. Show is on tour and will net 


and talking pictures were unheard of. 

Elsic Janis, Mary Pickford, David 
Wartield, George M. Cohan, Douglas 
Fairbanks, DeWolf Hopper, Will 
Rovers, Sam Bernard, John McCor- 
mack, John Philip Sousa, Al Jolsen. 
Victor Herbert, Nora Bayes, Williain 
Farnum, Fred Stone, Bert Williams. 
Otis Skinner, Maude Adams and 
countless others in every field of en- 
tertainment throughout our nation 
trouped and spoke and sang and 
played, on streets, on trucks, in 
camps and in hospitals without 
‘mikes’ or national radio hookups or 
newsreels. 

The show business in World War 
II, through the magic of radio, screen, 


soldiers. 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks selling bonds from the back 
of a brewery wagon. 





Billy Gibson’s expert dancing 
with an artificial leg. before hun- 
dreds of soldiers who had lost one 
or both limbs. 

The parade of the Fighting 69th 
Regiment up First avenue after 
World War I ended. 

Opening night of Irving Berlin's 
‘Yip, Yip. Yaphank.’ The unforget- 
table finale. 








plays off the boards. 

Including productions, legit’s outstanding “42-43 effort 
was the American Theatre Wing's Stage Door Canteen, 
spotted under the 44th Street. N. Y.. in what was 


‘formerly the Little Club. It was and is virtually an 


all-legit setup and the fame of the mecca for men in 
uniform has spread throughout the world. Now, with 
branches including Washington and Philadelphia, the 
Wing's Canteens are welcoming, feeding and entertain- 
ing all comers who are under arms,:- with aid of ever) 
branch of show business, plus a long list of big-hearted 
lay people. No less a person than the First Lady states 
it is the finest contribution of all the countless organ- 
izations formed for war work, and show business cer- 
tainly breveted itself. 

Men and women of the theatre haven't stopped there. 
Free tickets for non-commissioned men are being dis- 
tributed daily through the USO, while there is anothe 
outfit which arranges half-price tickets for officers. 


of Broadway's 


the Army Relief Fund more money than any theatrical 
record, with the picture version adding 


the 1941-42 neriod proved that the 


critics and others were not so wrong about the qua@ity 
shows, There were only six real hits 
moderate successes, 


54 being the count on 
reflected in the sale of picture rights, 
to $1,200,000, about one-half of the 
the previous season. The score on 


new plays, excluding musicals and re- 
the latter 
**Macbeth’ and ‘Candida’; latter played 
Relief and netted a tidy profit of $83,000. 
Season therefore wasn't as bad as it looked, what with 
grossing 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace.’ ‘Lady in the Dark,’ 
and ‘My Sister 


were such sock presentations of 


holdovers as ‘Life With Father,’ 
‘Claudia’ 


Eileen.’ 








—— : : a Current season started much earlier than usual and 
; , : : ray is r SO0€S é 
stage, opera and the concert stage, is Unforgettable days and nights with Broadway is plenty dimmed out but goes on, with an 


: ; t ality o res ations has been 1 ‘h higher . 
making a far greater effort and con-|a dear friend, a short, charming, | ¢¥¢ to the war. Glum news from the -fighting zones png cary Ms oe pin ey etl gen 
tribution owing to modern devices. | modest Canadian from Owen Sound, dented business during carr and summer and oe and so far there is probably the weakest crop of that 
Undoubtedly other contributors to} who had shot down 72 Huns by of- metropolis developed into strictly a weekend town. So ‘ . : 


; : . ‘ type in years. Until that fault is bolstered, the long- 
: : iCi: ~nunt and sor 5 ee , have bee ¢ ay night crowds that Broad- “A aieal : 5 
this issue will name the current stars | ficial count and some 50 unofficially | big have been the Saturday » ‘ ' staying musicals are getting the benefit 

















4 ae ; ; —- Ww Ri > air marshal | Way is constantly reminded of New Year's eve. : sg : 
and favorites making immeasurable Col. 7g Bishop, now air marshal ee te ae ’ mia The anti-ism thing in Equity was finally settled. 
contributions in this World War I1.| 2! Canada. | _ Taxes, | Rationing Hurt ‘B. e | Members wanting an amendment to the constitution 
I particularly want to emphasize the sa al i ae ea against Nazis, Communists and Fascists petitione P 
j é ! asiz t ; ea ° indy ace as : azis, sts ascists pe ed for 
lute atuak wiles aed wianiies- be) Irvin Cobb’s story of his inter- Taxes, too, hurt attendance duri ing last spring and, ‘“®°* rtd sgt esi P rr oe 
ly gre é sacrifice made . a referendum and the amendment was voted in. The 


view with Lord Kitchener. who went | With levies even higher this year, the boxoffices are 


down on the Hampshire. bound to be affected. Showmen are guessing how much 


in World War I and in this second 
conflict by the thousands of lesser 


issue immediately dropped out of sight, however, espe- 
cially with Russia playing so valiant a part in the 











nike : ; eee business will be off, what with the Government calling te te ; ; 
known performers, who, day after : ie , ; ee hte we war. Anyhow, how any member could be tabbed and 
; . Nora Bayes singing anv song for | for more bond purchases and the gas and tire ration- aes - ; , 
day, night after night, go to camps, Bayes singing any song ry ae disciplined’ or expelled is a mystery. 
wi : : the soldiers ing sloughing out-of-town trade, but the indications ee , 2 7 . 
work for drives, benefits and wher- . Equity showed greater financial strength, its surplus 


ae | are that show business will take it in stride, as it al- 
The False Armistice. 


The Real Armistice—Nov. 11, 


ever they are needed and sent, stand 
around and wait by the hour ‘to go 
on’ and ‘do their act.” Among them 


being $414,083 as against $380,183 the previous year, 
an actual net increase of $40,918. With $179,172 cash 
on hand in the bank, Equity decided to buy another 
$100.000 worth of War Bonds. 


ways has. Last June saw 18 theatres lighted on Broad- 
way and there were more in July, when grosses 
climbed materially 





are singers, dancers, musicians, com- 














1918. Gas rationing really socked the summer § stock _ ” ne oh 
a straight pennies semaiaeadake Jug- eons Many barnyard managers went ahead with prepa- ~ Year’s— Highlights | 
— pio a OGuiss, Me Woodrow Wilson speaking outside | rations, but there were far fewer hideaways. Naturally ” Other  Jegit highlights: ee ee 
pressionists and other entertainers | ,; . “vials ; rach} sail : ‘ ba a en: j 5 
lis home, in e rain ashing tryouts dropped proportionately, with the result that ak oe rm . 
who are seldom mentioned in these ” the rain in Washington | tr PE ttn ews Joe Cook, at 52, retired from the stage after 35 years, 
“<i shortly before he died—a broken- | there was less summer employment for actors. It was tokine 9 pase od eee , y 
das vhen the magic and fame of big ; : . ‘ ‘ Sy 3 : aking a page ad in ‘Variety’ to say he was through 
‘ast agg hy ; hearted man warning of the bigger | felt that idleness would cause hardship among pro- because of illness 
names overshadow the very real anc es l ¢ a7 ; - 2 ‘ wae . . = 
. é o com | fessionals re s a stead > > 1e + 1,3 : , 

Eh 0 <a ts y war to com | fessionals, but there Was a te ad upcurve in tl John Golden joined the managers association 

: ’ ' . number of players going into uniform or war work of (League of N. Y. Theatres) after hold for 23 
lesser lights, I have presided at and ' ; 95° Mies MaEve OS I eatres) alter holding out for 2 

> ° ‘ a+ And here we are again. If wel]all types. It was figured that 25% of Equity’s male years 

tende ) > » ar ec re te ee a 7 : : ; years 
at nded numerous war shows iN | sacrifice, fight, work and pray—we|membership was in the Army and Navy, and that Sonja Henie topped $1,000,000 in a short ice rink 
World I and II, anda I pay tribute to/ will restore again the dignity of the | union chose ‘Variety’ as the means to keep the. men tour, star getting $280,000 at Madison Square Garden 
these real patriots of stow business.| human soul and real freedom to | informed of their profession. Via contributions, Equity N.Y 
| Memories That Bless and Burn countle milion of people through- jis se nding V ariety _to its men in unilorm for the Vaude-revues started something of a vogue in legit P| 
A nd New Year I spent in out the world. We have a real| duration (this paper is now providing a special service- houses, notable successes being ‘Priorities’ and ‘Show ; : 

A AMas al NEW ea’ spel! } : i Pe riteli o's . ae _— : 
Lond 1916 17 Befor e aie manuscript, a real cast, real vil- | men’s rate). rime’ (current) 
ondon 1916-17. jefore entere¢ : l ° a 
World W 1 Blackout 7 selin lains, and we will ring down the There were eight summer stocks moved from the Sunday performances became permanent on **. 3 
lorld ar i. ackouts, Zep } 7 me t1 qt , ; 

: : fr curtain on the greatest drama in| sticks into the cities successfully, while most of those Broadway. 
raids. wounded and gassed British, . : 





Rictieatien "yikes Maal human history and It Will Be a Hit | which opened in the rural places either just about got : . ti 

the channel | _ i : a Dy, or operated in the red. Stock was also penpenes See Burgess Meredith, in ‘Candida,’ best performances of H 
an - naaade anne sd Senetenht |} revival in key stands and the project is being mulled the season | . | 
‘ ai ; presently by Hollywood studios as a talent source Louis Kronenberger, of PM, led at the half-way i 
oy ! t Live | Feb TWO HITS OF 8 ome film firms being definitely in favor of the plan mark and won ‘Variety’s’ final boxscore with a per- i H 

ne IC} re saiverpool On reD, n : ’ ale ‘ ")« . , il , 

eis Rot Bis re : i Reig nis They can stand the tap and it may take a season to centage of .923, w hich was away out in front; Jot } i 
; a a establish stage fare in spots that rarely see road shows Mason Brown (World-Telegram) (in the Army now) 


acros the submarine-infested At- | . ‘ Rs > ’ 1a! : 
i I e submarine 4 + l mt ’ | Believed that increasing transportation difficultie was second with .885, and John Anderson (Journa*) 
antic was among ; randfu yf | i i | 
; . ne: , a “ me ! would crimp shows on tour, but, while there are de- third with .862 i; | 
Yankees boarding the old St. Louis ] . 'S wer ; fall thai > Cor ast slurs on show business in ae 


Cc | Critics voted Judith Anderson, in ‘Macbeth,’ and 
anadian, 


soldiers streamin: across 


a) 




















A. strike by the sailors and crew | | lays, more shows were on the road during Some igressmen cast - Maggi a. = 
< : - } : : | previously and there have been tight booking prob- the war. but the industry’s manifold war services, 
fo nore pay, which wi ettled, | lems, especially in Chicago. Plenty of plans were made from the Canteens to bond selling and entertainment 
held the ship up for how a oe when priorities arose, yet show business prepared to in the camps and naval stations throughout the coun- are a 
agi = me . ola sgl | carry on regardless, There haven't been many big pro- try and abroad, can never re oe er : 7 7 . 
grille end humiliated before we sa” ana pitieee rch icine Tay ic 
were allowed to sail Hi lame 7 . | also yanked on tle same night. ‘New h G ld R | 9 ° 7 
was Eddie Rickenbacker. The same The play's the thing’ was certain- Faces of 1943,’ Ritz, and ‘You'll See T € volden nue K Wa walls sf 
indestructable ‘Rick. a deat old | 1: emphasized during the holiday | Stars.’ Elliott, drew such a severe 
Iriend who moved our hearts and | nny ~~ a Eig a shows ar- | panning that they're also due } As 1942 waned John Golder — ~ 
mind few merical have done jTrivea on sroadaw ana Only twOlerne the limh addition the SD Pag eee ae ee — : e ° ; 
in 0 . ? tol hy te “the oa 1 ty | got acros The rap lity of the clos ¥ - ag ) a Ph aoe ae ae it a nknown involved in a police Click Musical : 1 
ana cerity of his re} t of his | ings eant that a short-lived house | Sty * rier ait National The | jar One Tony Lombardi put five m 
rendezvoi with death witl his | shortage disappeared Willo and :” Windsor and lugs in a vending machine and wa it i 
Companions on rubber rafts in the | New Year’s eve was not as big Native Son Majestic, a list of | caught being sontoneed ip . y ; | 
be t Pacific It wa h second | as expected, busine being affected | six, with the figure possibly higher, | mont} and fined $250 Attorney 4) 43 Season ‘ H 
amatic adventure in less than two | b: the tilted ticket price accora- ne or two other shows being pos- | Joseph Goldstein interceded and se- ; i 
rendezvous in the air with the Huns} come shows chopped prict at the | pre t Saturday morning L. Shient in the Bronx Supreme 7 ae 
} War % ‘What am aa = sais | Scxoffice, in particular & eee Sat There were some high!; favorable | Court to She emacs Sat oe men pis Season of 1942-43 is way ahead of i : 
meh Ge Gee |musical, which had an $8.80 top.| opinions on ‘Cry Havoc,’ which re- | improper!) entencea becaust the last year in Broadway hits but up to e : 
Unfor ettabie nisthts in the Lambs Fee tgp es pagum a be ae oe 4 the title the meller had | a racesery ob phage Mosca goad _ this ‘week is zero in modern musical ; 
Club Sanction Be gfe eee ~ ouer }agencies were burned having _ mele j}on the Coast, but the boxoffice sale —— _ - ma Bre h ce — shows. For many years click musi- me 
50,000 of our wounded soldiers jon to tickets Wath too late coat bawdy oud. Ht Hier deabeevs sie oy ane tas 4 a scat cell | cals virtually heralded the incoming Z| 
Ditvine as walters snd entertainers | was an estimated ene» or ggee Re hye bg ~ couldnt be sold there waatic te ahead nag : | dramatic successes but the order has ae 
Were such luminaries as David | Times Square, oe ee yee 0 either Ou ver shows were etn | Golden did ot agpones = been reversed since early fall. The aa 
Warfield. Sam and Barney Bernard, be last nee ay veld : yn ‘ aes Leblang S oargam Crperumen: put | om our om —_ = ba en 0280 fault lies only partly in incomplete a 
Bill F 1rnum, George M. Cohan, Sam jae of patren dos - t go 7 ~ | tt w ere few take: s, BP enerseneagigr | to the eink v ith a a } — bankrolling, several dance and tune 
Harris. John sicGiraw DeWolfe | priced theatre tickets. ye i het that type of ticket di nap “atenin | Golds = ge Roa Scr 1€ chet | attractions being set back repeatedly 4 
dala Wener: ond Fields Sain | tov was the absence Of va bese) hot. Leblang’s had few shows on | and explai ed t 1e@ Priopuy Gon of Boose because of that void. | . a 
McCormack. Ren © Meeks ’ Willie {phone calls to the brokers for tick- | its cut rate counter this season ind Sine aera red getting half . vers Those few musicals which did ar- ae 
Collie Tom Melehan Wistar “nay | ets } when that agency could not sell cor nimeets it " a » salon at, rive passed out so quickly that hold- . oi al 
bert, Augustus Thomas Clifton ‘The Doughgirls. Lyceun and | t ckets during Christmas week fo1 ; ae ected — erga s — Samar ~ | over tunes were gratuitously given 3 i 
Crawford \“rhe Three Sisters.” Barrymore. are | some of the new shows. that ear- tan act through the signature on the |extended leases on engagements P. Li 
Manto | the standouts of the holiday new-| marks their poor quality. enecK | ‘Beat the Band’ and ‘Count Me In’ 2 be 
ate shows for the wounded at Fox | comers. ‘The Russian People,’ Guild. | . [Ironic was the Switch of ‘Janie, Golden doubtlessly gave away | were the major casualties, while ' a i 
Hill hospital, Staten Island: the|is in the deubtful class ‘Sweet | forced out of the Miller for ‘Flare | more coin than anyone in show busi- ‘Rosalinda is the sole success, with : 
Brooklyn Navy Yard hospital: |Charity.”’ Mansfield, drew a bad press | Path the latter going off after a. nes during the holidays, in addition that attraction being really a peuIves, ; bee 
eeent hut’s store. turned into aland went off Saturday (2) ‘Flare | wee k and four days B ne for to his annual grant of $5,000 to the it is an operetta vel on of the opera < 
hosp Grand Central Palace |Pzth. Miller, and ‘Proof Thro’ The | — apashed ge ang at | Lamb oo fund. His ged = deggie na Bi a MY 
' lWopita an ‘ ind . | Night. als led ‘Cry Havoc, ‘Mo- {| the Itmore. while the Miller is | and some friends were recipients o! irs musica! comedy rif uw 
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WHAT IS A ‘DIRTY? PLAY? 


[Editorial, by Sime, first printed in ‘Variety’ Feb. 25, 1925, : 
apropos for reprint because of the recent agitation against certant 
N. ¥. shows, notably ‘Wine, Women and Song’, closed for indecency 


is especially 
now 





Many excellent opinions and editorails have been publi ied of late 
on the subject of ‘dirty plays It’s a pity that all of ea n wa 
begotten through a misapplied publicity stunt 

A dirty play may have its day, but not a k one, fo1 ] in 
itself Most of the eaito! and reviewers on the dailies appear 
to hold to this opinion hey have been most liberal in the eatment 
of the subject as they see it. It’s because they know the theatre 

But just what constitutes a ‘dirty play’ does not appear to have been 
clearly defined. As one drastic critie, Stephen Rathbun of ‘The Sun 
‘New York) wrote, a dirty play is as people see it. That is particularly 
true and apt. 


Yet the producers decide what may be dirty plays before they produce | 
them. And the public, for which all claim protection, is still largely 
represented in the Theatre Guild of New York, heavily involved in, the 
current tirade against With, 12.000 or more subscribers to 
the Guild’s plays and from lay people, it may not be said that 
the public does not want ‘dirty plays’ under that condition as it is known 
to exist. 


shows. 


airty 


among 


| the 


| back 


A dirty 
the 


if the 


play possibly may be 
can be but 
enough 
what 
patron as to 


termed dirty through a situation, but at 
suggestive, yet ribaldry actual. Though, 
to cover up the dirt in the situation 
the milkman said about his milk, then | 
the intention of the situation 


worst a situation 


be smart 


resemble 


producer 
so that it shall 
the sense of the becomes a | 
solitary opinion. That the majority of those opinions must prevail may | 
be the foundation of the ‘Public Jury.’ | 





But with language there can be no error or dispute of judgment. It 
is either clean and pure, suggestive and tainted, or just plain dirty. Any- | 
one with $3.30 or $4.40, if earning it, must have intelligence enough to 
distinguish language as heard. And language upon the stage that could | 
or would not be repeated at the dining table or parlor of the home 
before family or guests is dirty—damn dirty. 

If the stage is to be turned into a disorderly resort—why not cut the | 
scale and make it a $2 house? 





| 

ts | terested in a girl in the show’ — 
Oilman Charges Fraud, |willing to buy his interest for 
. . | $4,000. Feldman sold and_ later 
Injunction | ssue d In |learned, allegedly, that Lang was 
acting in his own interest. Feldman 


Chi Vs. ‘Ladies Backer wants a share in the profits. 


The show has since grossed $250,- | 

reheses 1/000 with a deal up for the motion 

Chicago, Jan. 3 picture rights. Feldman’s attorney, 

Th 1as / Vv is >Sstin 2» hat 

An injunction was issued last week Thoma: A. Reynolds, ¢ uumated that 

by Circuit Judge Walter LaBuy re his client’s share in the profits would 
b I ul JUGS all a . - 


straining Howard Lang, one of the | ©Xcee4 $100,000. _The hearing has | 
owners of ‘Good Night, Ladies,’ | een set for Jan. 7. 

playing in its 37th week at the | Conia al 

Blackstone theatre, from collecting | Suit a Surprise in N. Y. | 
his share of the show's profits. | Suit caused some surprise to those 


James V. Sallemi, an attorney, was | in 
appointed as temporary receiver. |Howard Lang, co-producer of the | 

Action was taken on the complaint | play, which is a re* ‘sed version of 
of D. D. Feldman, Texas oilinan, who | the oldie, ‘Ladies Night in a Turkish 
claimed that Lang had fraudulently | Bath.’ 


New York who are close to| 





secured Feldman’s intevest in the When Lang was in N. Y. recently 
show. Feldman charged that Lang|he said that at that time he and Al 
wrote to him last March when ihe; Rosen presented the comedy, they 
show was playing San Francisco,|really thought it was a_ floperoo 
stating the show was a failure and|Lang turned producer with a base- 
that a third party ‘who was in-' ball play, ‘The Sun Field,’ a fast flop. 
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Soldiers 


Lambs’ 


s 
For 
SEEFEEFEFEHOEFFE+++E+ SHH OH® 
It ali star Buhler, 


ana old Lamb 


J 


? 


when Joe 


ted 


, 


up a big feed and 
ervicemen in honor 
Will Ex- 
The Lambs, whose three 


The 


on 


friend, iam Courtleigh, an 


boys are now in the service. 


dinner was a great success and 
1942, The 
Morale Corps 
Joe Buhler, 


chairman, 


Lambs Service- 
formed, 
Phil 


Sam 


men's was 


with chairman; 


Green, finance and 
entertainment. 
noted actor, is 
committee that takes 
the servicemen to 
that they get 


chairman ot 


the one-man 
care of 
club 


getting 


and seeing 


Phil Green, as finance chairman, 


started looking for hosts to under- | 
write each Thursday night. The 
first to send in a check was Wil- 
liam S. Hart. His letter read, ‘I'm 


enclosing a signed check, fill it out 
and let me know so I can keep my 
checkbook straight.” It figured to 


| about $300, so that was the price 
agreed upon for all hosts. Thus far 
iGreen has raised over $20,000 and 
has Thursday Nights booked away 
jinto June. 

The hosts have been David War- 
field, John Golden, Bernard 
Baruch, James Montgomery Flagg, 
Olsen and Johnson, Larry Hart, 
Irving Berlin, Edgar Bergen, Wal- 
ter Vincent, Phil Green, Catholic 
Actors Guild, Jewish Theatrical 
Guiid, ASCAP, Charles Strauss, 
Richard Bloom, Pat O’Brien, Mary 
Ryan and Sam Forrest, Irwin P. 


Strauss, Hiram 
H Leslie and 


Thursday night 


Bloomingdale, F: 
now coming 
(7) the hosts will 

be the ‘Can You Top This?’ gang, 

Harry Hershfield Senato Ed Ford 

and the writer (Joe Laurie, Jr.). 
The Lambs about 250 to 


300 each Thursday night 


anz 


this 


entertain 
DOYS 


and eve vbody 
The 
the service 
Sam 


show, 


is welcome. host can pick the 
branch of 
entertain 
corking 
with some 
mixed in 
Some of 
theatrical, 


wishes to 
puts on a 
vaudeville 


Gambol 


he 
Forrest 

mostly 

Lambs sketches 
the top men or! 
political, 
worlds 


the 
sporting and 
speakers 


No heavy patriotic 


military have been 
at these affairs 


peecnes, Dut hort talk leaning to- 
wards comedy. Many heroes have 
bee introduced and told ibout 
their exploits and adventure: 


























HOLIDAY GREETINGS 








ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


‘Save Me A Seat In The Wagein’ 


Or When You’re Pitching the Blue Stuff, Remem. 
ber There’s Always a Bluenose Nearby 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


Every once in 


| a while the bluenoses do a repaint job on their s« 
and 


hnozzes 


| stick them into the theatres. Just like they did a short time ago 
| with ‘Wine, Women and Song.’ 


The old ‘free and easies’ had plenty of dirt; then, when ihe 
| shows came along, they, too, had ‘blue material.’ ‘The Bathing Beauties’ 
was a raw variety afterpiece which later was rewritten into ‘The Old 
Homestead’, one of the cleanest plays and biggest hits on the American 


Variety 


stage. Denman Thompson did the rewrite and starred in it for many 
| years. 

| Keith's Sapolio 

| It was B. F. Keith who cleaned up vaudeville and made it a family 
| entertainment. But even vaudeville had its spasms of ‘dirt’. Eva 
| Tanguay electrified the vaudeville patrons by discarding all the veils 
| in the ‘Dance Of The Seven Veils’ (The Salome influence). And the 
| 


first strip tease on record was Maude O'Dell (an English actress), who 


did a strip act for William Morris at the American Music Hall. On oe. 
casion she posed absolutely nude, though usually she sported some 
drapes. It brought business, but lots of families stayed away. 

In the days when vaudeville wouldn't allow the words, ‘Dam’, ‘Hell’, 
‘Cockroach’, ‘Son-of-a-gun’, Willard Mack wrote an act for Frank 


Keenan in which Keenan was trying to get a reprieve for his son from 
the Governor for killing a man. Keenan said, ‘He spit on General Lee’s 
picture, sah, and Goddam him, he killed him.’ Brother, what a shock 
that was to the public and managers, but it stayed in and Keenan played 
the sketch from coast to coast. I guess it was patriotic, suh! 

Double Entendre Era 


Later a lot of double entendre songs and talk crept into vaudeville and 
the booking office had a ‘cut list’ which was sent on to all the theatres 
and the managers would see to it that the act didn’t use the forbidden 
material. Later on the ‘blue’ stuff crept in again. The boys and girls 
sneaked it in sort of gradually. The 


managers were more concerned 
with profits, so didn’t care. Soon the lid was off entirely and dirt was 
one of the diseases that ate into vaudeville. 


Black Maria’s Heavy Workout 





| 


Burlesque always had trouble with the self appointed censors. Mlle. 
De Leon did a cogch and let the customers take a garter off her ankle. 
it was kindergarten stuff in contrast to the countless strip-tease, but 
Mile. De Leon rode in more patrol wagons than any of the strippers of 
today. Louis Robie had a show with Billy B. Van as ‘ts principal comic, 


There was a song in the show that had the line, ‘What the hell’. The 
police demanded it be taken out or they would close the show. The 
Columbia Wheel had a censor committee to cut the ‘indigo’ out of the 
shows. The managers kicked because it was hurting their buisness, 
The Mutual Wheel was then running wild with ‘purple’ stuff Wagons 
backed up to the Apollo theatre in N. Y. weekly. Minsky paid the 
fare Later burlesque was cleaner than any Broadway musical: 
George Bernard Shaw had trouble with his ‘Pygmalion’, in which the 
word ‘bloody’ was.used. A very nawsty word in England. It was taken 
out Do you remember when Clyde Fitch wrote ‘The City’? Tully 
Marshall used ‘Goddamit’ in that show and what a holler it raised from 
the reformers. Do you remember when Olga Nethersole was stopped 
in ‘Sappho’? and ‘The Easiest Way’ was barred in Boston. So was 
‘Strange Interlude’. ‘Get Busy With Emily’, in 1911, was closed the 
Cort theatre, Chicago Tobacco Road’ also had a hard road o the 
road. Many a censor yelled ‘Hit the Road’. Around 1926, Helen Menken 
in ‘Maya’ was closed Even the word ‘Goddamit’ was eliminated in 


‘Arizona’. 


‘The Captive’ was nearly closed at the Empire. Henry Miller 
beat ’em to it Did you know that years ago in Frisco James O'Neill 
Vas stopped in ‘The Passion Play The authorities claimed it as 
sacreligious! 

‘Lure’ and ‘Fight’ Closed 

In 1913 ‘The Lure’ and ‘The Fight’ were stopped at the Maxine Elliott 
and Hudson theatres, N. Y They were withdrawn by warrant ied 
by the then Chief Magistrate McAdoo on the grounds of indecency and 
a tendency to corrupt the public moral Mr Warren Profession’ 

" opped | tne ce and the ved to 1 Y a i1C 
taved away and the ylay die a na ral death 

In 1912, ‘Any Night’, a one-acter play at The Princes N. \ ould 

ve been stopped if it was expanded in a three-act pla’ ul was 
tolerated because companion piece differed so widely in theme and 
treatment Damaged Goods’ held its place on the tage throu tne 
backing of a society. who’s ain Vas non-theatrical It was accepted as 
a medical thesis on venereal diseases rather than a pla 

Now our family newspape Nave editorials with the words ‘G« ea’ 
and ‘Syphilis’ in them. The U. S. Ar and Navy are teach five or 
six million boys about sex and speaking of sex, Mae West had some 
time with her show by that name. Her ‘Pleasure Man’ took a ride in 
the old waggin’, too. Remember ‘Artists and Models” with the gals 
stripped down to the waist? And how about those beautiful] tableaux 
by Ben Ali Haggin in the ‘Follies’? 

The pictures have steered clear of the blue noses: so has radio. Somes 
times the ‘dont’s’ on radio and in pictures are ridiculous. But still noe 
body has heard of sitting ‘a can’ of film or a ‘radio set’ in a patrol wagon. 

Red light drama and musical shows are in the same boat Either they 
are moral lessons or they're not what decide é ences 
between enthusiastic approval and deep disgust. The managers « cure 
the evil and stop the censors from ruini the theatre. If those bluenoses 
get to smelling, they won't even let you y, ‘fanny’, ‘nuts’, or ‘lousey’, 
which, goodness knows, are high-cla vords today! 

If the actors and managers refuse to behave— well, there's plenty of 
seats in the waggin’. 

GevtOK’s Pre-Jan. 1 9 | Wock., the employer withholds 89 
. } of $88, or $4.40. There is also a ae- 

W P 0/ | duction of 1% of the full amount for 
age ayments So ny | social security, or $1, so that the 

; amount received by the employee 

Tax Won t Be Deducted will be $94.60. Known that the vic 

tory tax deductions will only 

ead minutely take care of the hly 

Nearly all attractions and theatre! boosted income taxes in 1943, but 
staffs on Broadway were given last} they will be credited against such 


week’s pay on Thursday ‘Dec 31). | payments at the end of the yea! 


; ; All payroll checks dated Ja! 2 
and with a nod from the federal tax | (Saturday) were subject to the 5% 
heads the new 5% victory tax was! deduction. Understood that some 
not deducted This was also true of| legit shows of recent entry, whose 
other industries. The deductions be- | managers had short bankrolls did 


gin with the current week’s payrolls. | not pay off until Saturday, so those 
The percentage deduction is figured | actors ‘were subject to the first vic- 
according to salary, less $12, persons | tory tax deduction. 

getting the latter sum or less being | Managers of attractions on te 
exempt. | road were telegraphically advised to 
Manner of deduction at the source:| pay off by Thursday, same as 4) 





if a person has a salary of $100|N. Y 
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My Most Embarrassing Moment 


Or How It Feels (Not Good!) When Some Si ‘ange | 
Showfolk Meet a President 


By JOHN GOLDEN 


_— 


Standing there stark naked, shud- high affairs of State” I would at 
dering. shamefaced, in the high,|least have been able to mumble an 
wide window of the well-known |apology and run (not walk) to the 
New York department store at 34th] nearest exit. 
street and Broadway, a_ thousand Dimly I heard Secretaries Weeks 
staring, sneering faces, a thousand /and Davis trying to say something | 
mean fingers pointing at me and/nice about me: assuring the Presi- 
then—awakening with a shriek. It}dent that I was a friend—true. a 
is a dream the psychiatrists agree is| theatrical friend, responsible for the 
a common experience. And yet it|}most successful play of the day, 
can’t compare with the state of ter-|‘Lightnin’.” but despite that fact. a 
ror iss which I founc myself on a|more or less trustworthy person. 
certain memorable afternoon, and of We were standing near one of the 
all places, in the White House. wincows, and Mr. Coolidge became 
It was in the Coolidge era—some-|absorb’d in watching something 
times referred to as the Ice Age— down below. I turned to Secretary 
and as with his predecessors, the Weeks. ‘Perhaps.’ I whispered, ‘I'd 
President held* occasional informal | better go.’ 
receptions for visiting Pilgrims: Elks, | ~~ ~~ Strange ia 
Rotarians, Ancient Order of Clock | ——-—--————- ~--- —_—_—__ — 
Menders, even actors. ‘No,’ said Weeks, ‘don't go. If he 
didn't want you to stay hed ask 
days these motley groups were per- vom hag re him. He likes you. 
mitted to enter the National Sanc- “Likes me’ ae echoed. "What snake 
tum, shake the hand of Mr. Coolidge, of showing it” And then with an at- 
receive a crisp monosyllabic greet- tempt at easy nonchalance i laughed 
ing and continue gracefully on their | @®4 Said something to the back of 
wav to the nearest exit. Mr. Coolidge’s left ear that was in- 
I knew nothing of these receptions. — 4 wi hapa Mr =e 
Certainly, I did not know that the| . ‘ie spate a. a. aa 
late Joseph Drum had taken advan- anes. 5 ston. “a , 
tage of the custom and arranged for | . enen ater 6 wow aeneirres o6 cold 
my ‘Lightnin’ company of actors to interstellar silence the President said 
visit the White House and receive tol +a t age maReHOn thet eon- 

. Presidential greeting. Therefore. | V°¥e4 finality. 
the Presidential greeting. Therefore, At this moment, mercifully the | 


I was hardly prepared for what fol- 
ate : ; door opened. Mr. Slemp, who had | 
lowed. Drum, by the way, was the] -. ; 
i ; ‘ : silently Arabbed himself, re-entered 
greatest genius for threatrical propa- ait: : “ . P 
is ; and addressing the President said, 
ganda I have ever had associated | { fae te : 
” . re The ‘Lightnin company is here 
with me. Incidentally, he was the Will t} “a 
: 1 ™ sir. you see >» 
brother of our distinguished U. s.|*" “3 YOU see Wem 





At a stipulated hour on certain 





Army Commander, General Huch A. The President saved a ‘Yes’ by | 

Drun .- ling his head 

; he ‘Lightnin’ ’ company?’ I weak- 
On the same day that my the pians mi questioned ‘What ‘Lightnin’ 

were to be presented at the White | company? Whose?’ 

House, coincidence reared its un- ‘You ‘ said Mr. Slemp, a shade of 

predictable head I lunched with annoyance in his voice. ‘Didn't you 


John W. Weeks, then Secretary of 
Wai After luncheon he said, ‘I'm 
oing over to the White {ouse. | : 
Do t t t t E - | dent this afternoon 
on't you want to come along anc pics ; » 6 ' 
: ' . ae Why. n-n-no, I stuttered I did 

meet Mr. Coolidge In my native ; ; , 
ees = ee not. But isn’t that great. What a 

tongue I replied, ‘Who wouldn't 


know that your Mr. Drum had ar- 
ranged for them to meet the Presi- 


»* 


least make me a national figure in 
their eyes. Never again at rehear- 
sals would one of them answer me 
with the stereotyped, ‘I'm sorry, Mr. 
Golden, but I don’t seem to fee! 
that way.’ 

‘Tll let them in now,’ said Mr 
Slemp, moving toward the door be- 


ii 


yond which my little company was 
‘agerly waiting to enter. Mr. Cool- 
idve came forward. I was getting 
raver. My own gang of players in 
a moment would come trovping in 
‘You'll like my actors, Mr. President 
It's a smell company but they're all 


fine people of the theatre. We are 
’ 


| like a little family—’ 


A Motley Crew 


The door opened and through it 
there flowed what seemed to my as- 


a tossin® sea of unfamiliar faces 


from infanev to senility. One or two | 


in the foreground to be sure were 
recognizable as members of my 
‘Lichtning’ " company. The rest were 
total strancers - and Oh! How 
strarge they were! 

I hastily 


the great Joseph Jefferson of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’ fame. This one, Mr. 
President. is — Bacon daughter 
of Frank Ba who made the char- 


acter of iehtnin” Bill Jones a na-| 


tional figure. And this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is—’ I stopped short and stared, 
for here. his elbow in my ribs, was 
a grinning, toothless, bewhiskered 
old oaf holding out a grimy paw to- 
ward the Chief Executive. I edged 
away a little. ‘Who the hell is that— 
and all these?’ I whispered to Miss 
Bacon. ‘I don’t know,’ was Bessie’s 
helpful reply. 

I turned to Mr. Coolidge, ‘I’ve for- 
votten this gentleman's name,’ I 
mumbled and hurried on with an ex- 
planation, probably more impromptu 
than convincing: “You see, Mr. Pres- 


ident. this particular company has | 
been on the road, touring the coun- | 
| try for so long that I’ve forgotten 


some of their names.’ 
I saw a smile of incredulity strug- 


gling to form itself around the Cool- 
idge mouth. ‘*Yes-s-s-s, he sort of 
vhistled and leaned forward to 
@ } ] ‘ s | , ] - 
grasp the hand of a goggle-eyed girl 
OL SIX 
‘Howarya.’ the President ex- 


panded, and the child flushed with 
excitement and made a pretty curts 
He dallied 15 seconds longer than 
usual, however, with a stout old lady 
who said she knew some of his peo- 


introduced the nearest | 
actor: ‘Mr. Thomas Jefferson, son of | 


| had a ‘How’ for its last, least mem- | he 








Just a ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 


a: 39 
Chi Sun Denies Cuts; By Jack Pulaski 
‘And Mine Too,’ signatured by 


Wolfe Kaufman Resigns George M. Cohan and giving his 


congratulations to ‘Variety’ on its 

anniversary number, year after year, 

Chicago, Jan. 3. is absent from the legit department 
In a statement from Turnerjfor the first time in more than 20 
Catledge, editor of Chicago Sun, he|years. Star passed away on Nov. 5 
stated no cuts were put into effect,|!ast and was buried two days later 
but there were small adjustments’,|from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y., 
and a general adjustment of tighten- | which was filled with notables who 


ing up of jobs and money to meet |came to say goodbye to America’s 


A i|war conditions. With over 350 em- |Sreatest trouper. 
tonished and unbelieving eyes to be! 2 ; s : = , 
| ployes, this only affected 32. 


| 


In the years to come there will 

Wolfe Kaufman. motion picture|be many stories about Cohan and 
editor, was given his notice, not be-}some will be revealing even to those 
cause of salary adjustments or | closest to him, with the possible ex- 


iswitch of jobs, but because he re- ception of Capt. Dennis F. O'Brien, 


fused to obey certain rules and new |counsellor and friend from the start 
regulations laid down by the edi- j of the star’s adult career. 
torial board. Elwood Douglas is; The contents of Cohan’s study 
now in absolute charge of all amuse- have not yet been. sorted and 
ments. He was formerly St. Louis |scrutinized. Understood these papers 
Post Dispatch’s Sunday. editor and/ include at least two scripts, one a 
had been with Sun for about five;comedy and probably a musical 
months. jshow. It’s known that Cohan wanted 
a ———__—_____________________. |to write another play before he took 
ithe long sleep—he was aware that 
could not recover. Few knew 
ae ; that Cohan realized that. 
__By this time I felt that the Pres-| Jp Cohan dossier are letters from 
ident had completely forgotten that | President Roosevelt and John D. 
I was there—at least I hoped that he |Rockefeller, Jr. Both are partly 
had. And so I sneaked out unnoticed, |;ejeyant to the Cohan biographical 
ungracefully hiding behind the skirts | picture, ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,’ and 
of the old lady. \the contents are not revealed at this 
Once again out in the free, wide|time, but the sentiments in both 
world, utterly dizzy from the dis-|will one day be interesting reading, 
turbing situation in which I had cut! both tributes to Cohan. That neither 
such an unheroic figure, I turned to|knew the gravity of Cohan's condi- 
Drum. ‘Who in heaven's name, Joe,|tion will emphasize the importance 
were they all? Who was that ancient |of the messages. 
with the facial hedge and toothless | Cohan insisted that four tickets 


ber. 


gums” \for the premiere of ‘Yankee’ at the 
‘Oh, he was your electrician’s| Hollywood, N. Y., be sent the Presi- 
grandfather.’ dent. Mr. Roosevelt took time out 


‘And that little girl?’ I prodded from multiple war problems to send 
She’s the property man’s niece.’ |a reply to the effect that he had al- 
‘And all the rest of that mob—who/;ready seen the film at a private 
were they?’ showing in the White House and 
‘They were friends and relatives of |there was a glowing tribute to 
your company, your  mechanical|Cohan’s contributions to the Ameri- 
taff. the ushers in the theatre. and|can scene. But perhaps more rare 
all like that.’ explained Drum. ‘Some | was the message from Rockefeller, 
of them live here in Washington but /never known to address letters to 
have never had a chance to see the | personalities of the show world. 
inside of the White House 


The sec-!} 


a | Few Intimates | | 
retary told me that I might invite —_— - — ————_——- 
the entire company. I knew he didn’t Cohan was admired throughout 
know how many members we had in| Show business, but he had few in- 
the cast. and as the gang kept plead-|timates. Gene Buck explains the 
ing for more passes I asked for them} reason for that as being Cohan’s 
nd got them. I didn’t think it would | ability ‘to spot a phoney a mile 


embarrass vou to have the President |away. Cohan himself said he had 
believe that you had a company of! Uncanny ability to pick ‘right and 


100 rather than a measly dozen p.ay- | Wrong guys. 
ers.’ Cohan rarely dictated. He wrote 
‘Oh. vou didn't?’. I answered {in longhand and in _ pencil H 
‘scripts’ written for ‘Variety’ were 











| treat for them.’ ple up Vermont-way. She said her 
At the Executive Office of the ‘Hum,’ said Mr. Slemp, ‘would you} first husband’s daughter was mar- 
White House I found another good | care to present them yourself—intro-| ried to the stage carpenter of my 
friend, then Secretary of Labor,| quce them to the President—would | ‘Lightnin’ ’ company 
now senator from  Pennsylvania,| you like to do that” . Bewildered, I fel! back to let these 
James J. Davis. He was in confer-|" Would I! To have my actors come! creatures do thir own introcucing 
ence with Bascom Slemp, the Presi-| into this White House room and find| The measure of the man was shown 
dents secretary, 'me closeted with the President of} when he finally entered into this 
‘Would you care,’ invited Slemp, the United States and two of his! new same for he not only shook 
‘to » in and meet the Pre lent Cabinet officers—well that would at! every hand of that motley mob but 
now 
I |} lready thought up a ; == : - : - - 
answe for that one » I no 
chal \ used it agall ‘Who 
wou And without d YOu 
I furtl , M 5 
M Wee Mr. D i I ¢ ( 
tn 
| ( The Val He 1 
Loo edib unlike a N 
He } e like l i pl ] ‘ 
mal 
A ( { there facé ( 
gentlen r ed to have t ; 
much to say to me, and I confe that 
at the moment I could think o 
nothing much that I had to say to] 
him 50 we stood—Silent Golde: 
and th figure with the reputation 
for mal ne one word ao the WOTK 
Of SO many others that, when it came 
out, it was thin and exhausted 
telaxes 
Aft ‘ té r¢ 
eC ( | F t 
Came oy 
somet} Ppt ery 
Wi » be H do All I 
hea faht 1 \ ’ ’ ‘ 
"Hoy 
[ nr eri Tire é 
migh be a Stra of Indian blood 
in th President There flashed 
across My memory a newspicture 01 
two of a western tribe decorating 
him With the ramboyant headdres: 
ot a chieftain, 
Was on the point of repeating 
the greeting with a ‘How’ of my 
Own, but thought better of it. And 
so we stood there knee-deep in 
Silence, } 
Mr. Coolidge w asn't exactly lool - | 
c c : ' 
ing at me. He w as—well, I can best 
describe it as eyeing me. I know 
ee ds silly, but I felt that he was | ; 
soetGilig me with a shade of s:is-/ j 


Picion—as a cop eyes a bum before 
he orders him to get-along-now- 
€ep-moving. I wondered if I had | 
roken some White House rule. 


In this fluttering pause the im- 
Pulse to turn 





{ words could only have bellowed 





| composed ihat way 
rrouping was econd nature to 
ic ohan from his days in vaudeville, 
|but he had his moments when it 
|} got too tough. One of his long tours 

n ‘The Y inkee Prince t} 


I A enroute from Butte 
( nad |! ow! ca } 

lard al work Vriting al ne I 
Get Rich Quick Wallingford The 
train reached Fargo and he wa oO 
nformed Scraping the frost from 
| the window he peered out 1 a 
jIZZara 
| Where is the town,’ he asked. ‘It's 
lover the prairie’ was the answer! 


{ 
lc yan went back to scribbling, or- 
| de ing ‘Go on to Dfiluth,’ the next 
i stand He took time out to write 
the late A. L. Erlanger a lette 


bawling him out for laying out such 


F e Minute from Broadyv ay j 
ad, tired fellow but from his pe 
|} formance that night his mood could 

jnot be detected. 

No more courageous actor eve1 
trod the boards and the articles 
about him that will inevitably come 

magazines and books will tell of 
hi unique and extraordinary 
character. 








Laura Hope Crews ‘Estate’ 
Hollywood, Jan. 3. 
No will was left by Laura Hope 
nat when she died in New York 
Dec. 13 and her estate of more than 
| $10 000. yielding an income of around 
1 $1,000 annually, is to be administered 


i in 
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roadway Biz Hot: 


Doughgirls’ 


Looks in the Dough, 10456, First Five 


Performances: 


Some fancy figures were registered 
o' Br« last of 
attractions getting exceptional money 


adway week, numbe! 


with the aid of extra matinees and 
lifted scales on New Year's Eve. 
‘Stars on Ice’ established new high, 
getting around $50,000 in 14 per- 
formances. 

Newest hit indicated is ‘The 
Doughgirls.. Lyceum, fresh laugh | 
show getting a generally excellent 
press. Most of the holiday entrants 
were weaklings and Saturday (2) 


witnessed a flock of closings. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Keus: C (Comedy), D (Drama), | 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R_ (Revue), | 
M (Musical), O (Operetta). 

‘Angel Street,’ Golden (56th week) 
(D-789: $3.30). Rain first half of New | 
Year's week slowed the holiday pace 
generally; business here went to| 
around $12,000 in nine times; very 
good. 

‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ Fulton 
(102d week) (CD-893; $3.30). Stuck 
to eight performances but eve scale 
was upped and gross around $11,500; 
plenty okay for long stayer. 

‘Blithe Spirit,’ Booth (60th week) 
(CD-712; $3.30). Perked up to $12,000 
or more; another run_ attraction 
which drew substantial business. 

‘By Jupiter,’ Shubert (31st week) 
(M-1,325; $4.40). With one extra per- 
formance and ‘Eve scale takings 
went to around $30,000, its biggest 
figure to date; has good chance into 
spring. 

‘Cry 





Havoc,’ Morosco. Yanked | 
Saturday after one week and two| 
days; switched from ‘Proof Through 
the Night’ back to original label; | 
despite some good mention there | 
was puny business. 

‘Flare Path,’ Miller (D-940; $3.30). 
Another quick withdrawal; import 
taken off Saturday; played week and 


four days; house dark 

‘Janie,’ Biltmore (17th week) (C- 
991: $3.30). Soared last week when | 
the indicated gross was $14,000; 
played 10 performances (two extra 
matinees). 

‘Junior Miss,” 46th Street (6lst | 
week) (CD-1,347; $2.20). Played two | 


extra performances and in 10 times | 


got around $16,000; reduced top in|} 
large house. 

‘Let’s Face It,’ Imperial (58th 
week) (M-1,326; $4.40). Has always 
spurted around holidays, same for 
Jjast week, when. stayer bettered | 
$28,500 in eight times; very big on 


the eve. 

‘Life With Father,’ Empire (163d 
week) (CD-1,062; $3.30). Run leader 
also a favorite among visitors, and 
business went 
in regulation eight performances. 


‘My Sister Eileen,’ Broadway (106th | 


week) (CD-1,910; $1.10). Got the | 
benefit of big capacity house on eve 
and takings went to around $10,000 
best figure in some time; may stick 
despite film release 

‘New Faces of 1943,’ Ritz (lst 
week) (R-868; $3.30). Appears to 
have little chance; first full week 
around $6,000, and that’s ‘maybe’ 
figure; count first part of last week 
very weak and doubtful of con- 


tinuing at press time early Saturday 

‘Rosalinda,’ 44th St. (10th week) 
(O-1,375; $3.30). Something of a sur- 
prise in past two weeks, with neigh- 


borhood patronage appearing in un- | 


expected volume; $27,000 estimated 


‘Skin of Our Teeth,’ Plymouth (7th 


week) (CD-1,075: $3.85). Went to 
new high, with gross approaching 
$25,000; eight performances; $5.50 for 
eve show 

‘Something fer the Boys,’ Alvi: 
(M-1.357: $4.40). Presented by Mi- 
chael Todd: score by Cole Porte) 
book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
great in Boston; opens Thursday 7) 

‘Sons o’ Fun,’ Winter Garden (57th 
veek) (R-1,519: $4.40). Held to eight 
times; with aid of Eve higher scale 
approximated $30,000; strongest take 


some time. 


‘Star and Garter,’ Music Box 
week) (R-991; $4.40). Bit 
early rainy half of week 
back and, with extra 
$8.80 top on the Eve, 
$25,000. 

‘Stars on Ice.’ C 
(R-3.000; $1.65). 


itl 
(28th 

affected 
but came 


rated 


enter (25th week) 
Looked like $50.000, 


which put the ice revue away out in | 


front of anything on Broadway: 
played 14 performances as against 
12 last year, when the. take was 


$43,000 


‘Sweet Charity,’ Mansfield (C-1,059: 
$3 30) Pulled Saturday after .one 
week; house dark. 

‘The Damask Cheek,’ Playhouse | 
(11th week) (C-895; $3.30). Did fairly | 
well at approximately $10,000 in nine | 


performances, 

‘The Doughgirls, Lyceum (1st 
week ) (C-1.004: $3.30 ). Drew strong 
press; opened last Wednesday (30); 
sold out on Eve, and real business 


11.214: $3.85). 


| good 


| week ) 


1 
| takings 


to better than $12,000 


matinee, plus | 
around | 


Stars New High 


$10.600 in first five 
formances ind hit. 

‘The Eve of St. Mark,’ Cort (13th 
week) (D-1.064; $3.30) 
of season riding along to great busi- 
ne went to new high last week in 
nine performances, approximating 
$20,800. 

‘The Russian People,’ Guild 
week) (D-958; $3.30) Drew 
press and chances hardly 
first week, when takings 
mated $11,500. 

‘The Pirate,’ Beck ‘(6th week) (C- 
No extra matinee but 
upped Eve top as with most shows; 
gross approached $25,600, another 
new high. 

‘The Willow and I,’ Windsor. Taken 
off Saturday after playing three end 
a half weeks; estimated not 
over $5,500 in holiday week. 

‘Uncle Harry,’ Hudson (32d week) 
(D-1,042; $3.30). Had rather good 
week, with takings around $11,000; 
looks set through winter. 

‘Without Love,’ St. James (8th 
week) (C-1,520; $3.30). Has been 
close to best money among straight 
plays since opening; business last 
week excellent: gross $25,500 or bet- 
ter: eight times; announced to finale 
in mid-February as reported. 

‘You'll See Stars,’ Elliott (R-931; 
$3.30). Opened Christmas night; 
panned heavily and doubtful of re- 
lighting this week, at press time. 

’ Added 


herealter; 


icates a 


Earliest hit 


(1st 
mild 
indicated 

approxi- 


‘Claudia,’ Forrest (return engage- 
ment) (original date 56 weeks) (22d 


week) (C-1,105; $1.65). Making very 
showing for long repeat ap- 
pearance: with some cut rating busi- 
ness shows a profit; $6,000 last week 
indicated. 

‘Native Son,’ Majestic. Closed 
Saturday after playing 10-week re- 
peat date; fair business for time; pub- 
licity from reformers helped but I't- 
tle. 

Revival 

‘Counsellor-at-Law,’ 
(D-1,047; $3.30). About best 
week for revival, which claimed 
$15,000; holiday helped. 

‘The Three Sisters,” Barrymore 
(D-1,104: $3.85). Capacity throughout 
holiday week plus standees as rule; 


Royale (6th 


|eight times and with holiday eve 
scale takings estimated around 
$24,500. 
Vaude-Revue 
‘Show Time,’ Broadhurst (16th 
} week) (1,142: $2.75). Clicker among 
| variety shows in legit houses this 


season; went up, too, last week, when 
were estimated over $18,000. 


per- | 
| Soldier’ 


much ; 





| Christmas for nine days in ‘Her First 


DET. BIG; ZASU 


BIZ AT BOOM TIDE 
ONL. A. LEGIT FRONT 


Le Angeles, Jan. 3 

it Iding th generally | 

bullish eatre business town’s | 

leader, ‘Black of 1942," in 28th 

week al El Capitan, looking to rec- 

ord holiday intake as gauged from| 
advance sellout 





Biltmore with ‘Chocolate | 


also its second 
week. ‘Hey Rookie’ at the Belasco} 
selling to what looks like top take to 
date for its 12th week. 

Ill-fated ‘Cry Havoc’ folded at the 
Hollywood Music Box Saturday 
night after a very tepid four weeks, 
last one being no better than rest. 








FINE $19,000 


Detroit, Jan. 3 
Hitting a merry holiday clip, 
Detroit’s rialto brightened greatly 
during the current stretch. All of 
the town’s theatres were lit up and 
in addition ‘This Is the Army,’ 
bivouaced in the Masonic Temple, 


ran the string of legitimate produc- 
tions to four. 

The Army show hit its peak for 
the road in Detroit, topping easily 
its Philadelphia record of about 
$200,000 for two weeks. Starting off 
with an $11 opening and playing at 








a similar scale on New Year's Eve | 
the Berlin musical roared to ap- 
proximately $250,000 for its two- 
week stretch here. 

Biz was consistent all over the 
loop with Zasu Pitts, who opened 


Murder,’ registering a fine $19,000 at 
the Cass 


for the stretch. She was 
followed Jan. 4 by ‘The Eve of St. | 
Mark.’ Pitts show played two New 


Year’s Eve performances with $2 top 
lifted to $3.30. 

Walter Hampden and Cissie Loftus 
company of ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ 
at the Lafayette got a strong week 
clicking up its biggest grosses of the 
stay with $16,000. The week's glean- 
ings were swelled by $6,300 picked 
up on two New Year's Eve shows 
when the usual scale of $1.65 top was 
lifted to $2.50 

Edward Everett Horton. who 
opened Christmas Day at the Wilson 


in ‘Springtime for Henry,’ followed | 
his strong last summer's run with 
$17,000 for the first nine days. The | 
grosses also were swelled with two | 
New Year’s Eve shows when the | 
$1.65 scale was boosted to $2.75 and | 


$7,600 added. 





See 200G for ‘Army’ in Chicago: 
Porgy 206, ‘Priorities’ 226 





‘ = 3 | | 
‘HIGHLITES,’ 2-A-DAYER, | ‘This Is the ee co 3 


NEAT 206 IN FRISC 


San Francisco, Jan. 3. 


The holiday season brought an in- | 


flux of two plays, a vaude revue and 
a musical comedy to Frisco theatres. 
All are in the money, with ‘The Corn 
is Green,’ at the Curran, setting a 
terrific pace, at $20,000. 

Estimates for Last Week 

‘The Corn is Green,’ Curran (1,774; 
$3.30)—Ethel Barrymore in leading 
role is helping this play to draw 
socko $20,000. 

‘Highlites of 1943,’ Alcazar (1,264; 
$1.65 week nights, $2.20 Saturday )}— 
Sid Grauman’s two-a-day vaude, 
fhaking its debut here, kicked up its 
heels to tune of $16,000. 

‘Blossom Time,’ Geary (1,500; 
$2.75) (2d wk)—Pulled out later a 
second round at a good $14,000. 

‘She Lost It In Campeche,’ Tivoli 
(1,600; $1.10) — Despite highly un- 
favorable reviews, this play is fol- 
lowing in its Los Angeles groove by 
doing okay for itself at $9,000. 








‘Father’ 156. Indpls.; 


Season Looks Bleak 


Indianapolis, Jan, 3. 

It's feast or famine again this sea- 
son at English’s, legit house here 
where ‘Life With Father’ completed 
a highly profitable return engage- 
ment last night (2), with a take of 
$15,000 in seven performances. It 
was the best single week's gross of 
the season to date. 


The house, which played 11 attrac- | 


tions plus one-night opera and ballet 




















= 


| ; : at the 
4,500-seat Civic Opera House for two 
| weeks tomorrow (4) js hogoj 
ee B81ng al 
i paper space. Papers are de 
voting front page editorials ang pic 
|} tures commenting on lines at box 
office for tickets. Show will be 
absolute sellout and should do close 
to $200,000. Consensus is that show 
could run much longer than allotted 
two weeks. 


All attractions profited, of course 


by New Years Eve biz with some 
running extra shows, 
Estimates for Last Week 
‘Good Night, Ladies,’ Black 

(37th week) " (1,200; " $2.75). pig 


$15,000, okay. 


‘Junior Miss,’ Harris (14th week) 
(1,000; $2.75). After tapering off 
spurted to approximately $15,000: 
another two weeks. ; 

‘Maid in Ozarks,’ Great Northern 
(14th week) (1,300; $2.20) Rumors 
that show will soon leave. Did $8 500 
with two shows New Years Eve 
Plenty of profit. : 

‘Porgy and Bess,’ Studebaker (8th 
week) (1,400; $3.30). Closing Jan. 16 


with nothing booked to follow 
Bounced back to $20,000. le: 
‘Priorities, Erlanger (8th week) 
(1,300; $2.75). Closed Jan. 2 to 
$22,000. Zasu Pitts in ‘Her First 
Murder’ opens Monday (4), 

‘Merry Widow,’ Selwyn (1.000: 
$3.30). Opened Wednesday (30) to 


bad notices. In for three weeks with 
‘Watch on the Rhine’ returning Jan, 


17 for two weeks. Did $7,000 in four 
days. 


“Claudia’ Sock 166. 





stands in seven weeks prior to the ° 
first week in December, has a bleak | g D y St L 
outlook for the immediate future n a S, . Ouls 
following the run of ‘Priorities of | . ™ 
1942’ Jan. 7-8-9. No other show is| St. Louis, Jan. 3 
now dated for the rest of the month. | Rose Franken's comedy, ‘Claudia.’ 
——_——--- ————-- | featuring Frances Starr, Donald 
‘ ’ | Cook, Dorothy McGuire and. Olga 
Lady Won $28,500 | Baclanova, wound up a nine-day 
Mesias Sun * | stand at the American theatre, sole 
’ Seagal legiter here, Saturday (2) with a 
Gertrude Lawrence in ‘Lady in the swell b.o. record. With the house 
Dark’ grossed approximately $28,500 scaled to $2.20 except New hi 
this week in the 2,500-seat Taft the-| Eye when it was hiked to $3.30 and 
atre. Night top was $3.30, except for! SRO biz, 12 performances garnered 
a. an ae Rr paar 4 |an estimated $16,000. This take was 
hed ee ve’ | approximately twice obtained a year 
urday matinees was $2.75. Biz iN! ago when the piece played a two- 
first half was hurt by rain. Capacity | we ek stand with the } - ain he a A 
in last half. | $9 50 Cr ; , cn ~ —" Prag +} hs 
Xmas week layoff permitted the | 92-50. rix were lavish with then 
snew to get in a Monday night per- F SNe nn 4 ; 
formance, a day ahead of its cus- Lady in the Dark.’ with Gertrude 
tomery Tuesday night openings, due Lawrence in the top role, be gins a 
to heavy setup. | 12-day stand at the American Tues- 
day (5) with the house scaled to 
———— = $3.85 Anticipating swell biz the 











SEASONS GREETINGS 





| CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


is second 


management advertising 
balcony seats at $1.10. 











——-— a — - — aw 
| B’ \ 
| way Awaits 
tuum Continued from page 223 joe 
probably be ‘Something for the 
Boys,’ opening Thursday (7) at the 
Alvin, N. Y Forecast is based on 
the show’s rating and capacity pace 
in Boston. Curiously ‘Count’ was 
touted as a good thing from the Hub, 
where it really pulled great grosses 
on the tryout date, then came to 
Broadway and drew thumbs down 

Anticipated the latest ‘Ziegfeld 
Follies, now readying. That revue 
is a possibility for the Winter Gar- 
den at $5.50 top, highe regular 
Broadway scale since the boom days 
of the theatre. It is also mentioned 
for the much larger Broadway and 
f spotted there the ticket } es will 
have a top not higher than the pres- 

| ent accepted limit of $4.40. Backers 

of the ‘Follies’ are Lee Shubert, 
Alfred Bloomingdale, L« Walters 
and Harry Kaufman 

Coming, too, but delaye: V 
ton Freedley’s ‘Dancing in the 
Streets,’ a tentative title. That pro- 
di-«r has a rep for hit musicals and 
the show is likely to be on the 
boards by early spring Richard 

| Kolln.er, who made his managerial 


| debut as associate producer of “BY 


Jupiter’ (Shubert), will bow on 
his own soon, according to plans, 
with a musical having a South Amer- 
ican background. One of the sje 
cals that has been placed in th¢ ill 


call’ departmcat is that contemplat 


| by Peter Arno. He started « } 
plans for a revue, then change t 10 
ia book musical and engaged Ed 
Wynn to star in the show. Last eek 
he sent word that the production }* 
off and may not be scheduled us 
|} next summer or later 
There have been several te 
e 


musicals so far this season b 


hoveless 


+ 
Sort. 
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Herman Shumlin 


Presents 








ON TOUR 


i ‘Lillian Hellman’s Distinguished Success 
£R | | 


he ae WATCH ON THE RHINE 


with 
LUCILE WATSON - PAUL LUKAS - MADY CHRISTIANS 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


in Her Great Triumph . 


THE CORN IS GREEN 


by EMLYN WILLIAMS 














oe 


EN 


_—  . WATCH ON THE RHINE 


Two Companies of 


(By arrangement with H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) 


At the Aldwych, London 
with DIANA WYNYARD - ANTON WALBROOK - ATHENE SEYLER 


ON TOUR 


with ROGER LIVESEY ® URSULA JEANS ® ZENA DARE 





ETE LEAL RELA I? 





KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN, General Manager 
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Present 


World’s Greatest Ice 


SONJA HENIE’ 


OLLYWOOD ICE REVUE" 
N TOUR 












Congratulate. ‘Variety’ 























WILLIAM H. BURKE 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR SONART PRODUCTIONS 
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ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Skating Spectacles 


“STARS ON ICE” 


CENTER THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


On Its News Coverage 






























bere Rudy Va 


Staged hy Settings Designed and Created by HE n Brae 


. ne : ns . 3 ROOK Ip x 
CAT HERINE LITTLEFIELD BRUNO MAINE s 


——— 


a aL 















































Thirty-serenth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 6, 1912 


























A HAPPY NEW 


New 


York Showman 


TO: 


very 
Made 


the Armed Forees—Free. 


ALONG WITH CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Rachel Crothers and Antoinette Perry for their patriotic work with A.T.W.WS. & M.M. 
Edward Mulrooney and Madeline Carroll “ ‘a - U.S.S., Inc. 
Messrs. Lasttogel and Friedlander U.S.O.CS., Inc. 
Marshall Field, Thomas Donovan, Mrs. J. Ochs N.Y.D.R.C. 
The Misses Jane Cowl and Selena Rovle A.T.W.S.D.C. 
Elmer Rice and Luise Sillcox D.G. & M.M. 
Bert Lvytell and Paull Dullz A.E.A. & M.M. 
Mrs. Vincent Astor and Whitney Bourne S.S.C. 
Col. H. C. M. Supplee and Commander Charles Cranford A. & N.R. 
Dr. James McConaughy and Mrs. Robert L. Bacon U.C.R., Inc. 
Joseph Buhler and Phil Gre L.S.M.C. 
Charles Auchincloss and Mrs. Marshall O.S.C. 
Margaret Pemberton and Helen Brandt < " “ AT.WMSC. 
Irving Berlin and Gen. Irving Philipson . 7 “ Fae & TAA S. 
Crowny, Browny, Granny and Rube A. & W. & M.M. 
S. A. Allen and C. UL. Alexander H.R.C. 
A. O. Brown and Sam Forrest P.W.H. & M.M. 
Ed Sullivan and Walter Winchell A. & N.R. 
Frank Crowninshield and Ted Saucier I.B. & M.M. 
Gilbert Miller and John Roval E.N.S.A.N.Y. 
Mrs. Harrison Williams and Mrs. Lytel F.O.G., Inc. 
Edward C. Carter and Allen Waruwell R.W.R., Inc. 
Mary Lasker and Margaret Sanger P.P., Inc. & M.M. 
Gene Buck and George Buc C.AG.A., Inc. 
Vinton Freedlevy and Percy Moore - “  E.A.G.A., Inc. 
Eddie Cantor and George Jes: 7 . a 
Marcus Heiman and James F. Reilly L.O.N.T. 
Stewart McDonald and Col. John T. Tavlor U.S.A.W.S 
Tex McCrary and James Farley ACT hae 7" 
Newbold Morris and Mrs. William F. Carey Y.B., Inc. 
Joseph Willin and David Bernstein J.F. & M.M. 

ALS@: To the Lambs, A.S.C.A.P., S.P.A., S.R.F., B.W.R.B.W., 

DD. 4. SP a Ada 5.8.5, 105. APL. ABAw wee 


a score more fine patriotic groups with whose war efforts I 


have been associated. 


Oh, yes—I'm in show business, too. 
H.N.Y. to my PAUL MUNI and CLAUDIA 


companies. 


W hose 
lt Possible to Entertain Nearly 


WEAR 


Liberal and Patriotic Contributions Have 
Pwo and a Half Million Enlisted Men of 


John Golden 



































MAX GORDCN 


Presents 


“DOUGHGTLS” 


JEROME FIELDS 


“SUMOR MISS” 


JEROME FIELDS and EDWARD CHODOROV 


“WA SISTER ELBE: 


EDWARD CHODOROY and JEROME FIELDS 





























paSiniinf ty, 


“Thornton Wilder’s dauntless 
stands head and shoulder 


and heartening 
rs above 


comedy 
anything ever writ- 


ten for . é pe >1T?) ? 
n for our stage Alexander Woollcott 
A majo1 event of this or anv other season A vita 
and wonderful piece of theatre, brilliantly staged and 
t i Wil aili¢ AU,’ SLaAK A ALIU 
decorated Barnes, Herald Tribune 





MICHAEL MYERBERG presen 


Tallulah Fredric Florence 


BANKHEAD - MARCH - ELORiOGE | 
the Shine of Our feet Za 


A NEW COMEDY By THORNTON WILDER 


with © company of forty an 

Directed by Sem, mgs by | | 
ELIA KAZAN 

| | [ALBERT ONNSON | 


Florence 





“By far the most interesting and exciting play I have 
seen this year.” —Gibbs, New Yorker. 


‘The best play in many months."—Nichols, Times 


‘One of the wisest and friskiest comedies written in 
a long time.” —Atkinson, Times. 


2LYMOUTH THEATRE “yw Street West of Broadway 


e of 
Evenings at - 40 Matines Tel.: Clrele 6.9156 


es Wednesday ard Saturday at 2:40 




















“Thanks for the 


Vemory” 





1941-1942 


OLE 
OLSE 


cHic 
JOHNSON 


with whom I co-authored 


the highly sensitive plot of 


SONS 0° FUN’ 


‘BY JUPITER’ 


to 


ROGER WHITE 
and 


HELEN MENKEN 


comedy writing on 


ABE LASTFOGEL 


for being appointed to write 


cially Landis, Francis, 





fair and Raye, 
| England for the 


leamp shows. 
| 


U.S.0. 


and 
| 
| IRVING BERLIN 


| for the privilege of collab- 
|orating on the 


|. 
| sions of 


‘THIS IS THE ARMY’ 


and 


\to all those whom I had the 
| privilege of writing 
1941 and 1942 


and 


BILL MURRAY 
and 


SAMMY WEISBORD 
types in the Morris office. 
} { Merry Crossley 


and a 
Happy Sponsor 


HAL BLOCK 





who selected me to do the| 


‘STAGE DOOR CAN TEEN | 


material for the stars who | 
played ithe camps and espe-| 
Vay- | 


who played | 


radio vers | 


for im 


who let me read the tele-| 
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VINTON FREEDLEY 






































Presents 
NOW PLAYING | IN PREPARATION 
DANNY KAYE in D ANCING 
. 
LET'S ey 
yy 
FACE IT ar 
BY HERBERT AND DOROTHY FIELDS STREE is 
Benny Mary Jane Carol Edith —‘Vivian HOWA ee 
BAKER WALSH GOODNER MEISER VANCE HOWARD sig ? VERNON DUKE 
COLE PORTER SONGS John Cecil HOLM and Matt TAYLOR 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, N. Y. - --- - 2nd YEAR OPENING IN FEBRUARY 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City CiIrele 7-7150—7151 





ae 




















Season’s Greetings 


“STARS ON ICE” 


AT AMERICA'S ONLY ICE THEATRE 


CENTER THEATRE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 





























Season’s Greetings 


Edward C. 


Raftery 


Arthur F. 
Driscoll 


Dennis F. 


O’Brien 








~ ~ -. 
nor x 
a . I eds SO Sea) oa TT 
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JOHN C. WILSON Productions 


Clifton Pegev Leonora ° | Mildred 


WEBB WOOD CORBETT NATWICK 


in the hit that won the critic’s prize 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


NOEL COWARD’S BEST COMEDY 





Now in its second year 


BOOTH Theatre, W. 45th St., New York Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


OPENING IN NEW YORK IN FEBRUARY 


THE WIFE TAKES A CHILD 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY 
By PHOEBE and HENRY EPHRON 


WATCH NEWSPAPERS FOR OPENING 


PLAYS STAGED BY MR. WILSON 
SETTINGS BY STEWART CHANEY 





























——wee 2nd YEAR OF SMASH HIT! 
BUY BONDS BON \\ 
They Mean Victory 







“A triumph,” 
—Atkinson 







— 





eoe eSackson or. 


sea Wear 7 
AB\I'CE CAPADES 
' |1941-1942-1943 

















LS 
Ra 


—_ 


‘ a oy 
toa 


PATRICK HAMILTON'S 
GREAT THRILLER! 





6 
nie 
as 
oy 
ya > 

om 


Bas Slee Ss 





JOHN JUDITH LEO G. 
EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 





gg, GOLDEN THEATRE $50) Street 


West of Broadway 
ives, 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 








; ; 
| Season's Greetings 








CLIFFORD HAYMAN 


EVERYTHING |] | =| ewa ce ii 
IS UNDER 1) LE CALLIENNE ” SCHILDKRAUT | 


— COLLETTE }) “UNCLE HARRY? 
| HUDSON THEATRE, 44th St.. E. of Bway, N. Y. 


| 





PROVIDENCE 
Jan. 7-17, etc. 


etc., efc. 





toed | HAPPY NEW YE. L 
Wishing all My Pals, | LYONS | er ee ee 


from 


ecaaiesite: 2 “MAID in THE OZARKS” 
f | | || —===comPany== 
HAPPY NEW YEAR | LOOKOUT HOUSE | By CLAIRE FARRISH—A <a Enterprise 














Friends and Relatives a 








| . 

Covington, hy. : 

| = y | Now in Its 4th Month at the 

| | Great Northern Chicago 

| Direct from 6 Months in Los Angeles and 2 Months 
in San Francisco 


The same from Tilly 
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1912 


“A little boy called Georgie 
Jessel, will have to be reck- 
oned with by the critics in 
years to come.” 





re | 

1942 rua 

“Mr. Jessel has the town at | 
his feet.” ba i 


J. Brooks Atkinson, 


rey His ' alia ie 
Percy Hammond, ANNOUNCES FOR PUBLICATION IN MAY New York Times. 


Chicago Tribune. 


GEORGE JESSEL’S | 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY ( 
“SO HELP ME” 


The story of his eventful career on and off the stage and his friendships with... 
Cantor, Coolidge, Capone, Kreisler, Cohan, Woodrow Wilson, David Belasco, Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, Helen Morgan, Jim Farley, The Stotesburys, Polly Adler, Burns and Allen, Orson Welles, Max 
Baer, Frank Harris, Winchell, Jolson, The Roosevelts, Pola Negri, Princess Gai, Jimmy Walker, Al 
Smith, Tommy Manville, Harry K. Thaw, Charlie Chaplin, Christy Mathewson, Ben Hecht, John 
McGraw, John Barrymore, Sam H. Harris, Wilson Mizner, George S. Kaufman, Dinty Moore, Dor- 
othy Parker, Mare Connolly, Rupert Hughes, Louis Bromfield, Kalmer and Ruby, The Talmadges, 


Irving Berlin, Peggy Hopkins Joyce, a hundred politicians, a hundred lovely ladies and many wist- 
ful bartenders. 


























eo 


harrier 
oo 





CF" 





WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 


We suggest that people in the show world order copies in advance. 


RANDOM HOUSE 


20 East 57th Street, New York City 






































wf 
~.. WE ARE GLAD TO SERVE... ry 
Ah \ 
COMPLIMENTS TO SHOW BUSINESS AT WAR ; 4 
| a | 
HOWARD LANG & AL ROSEN fe 


present 


BUDDY EBSEN and SKEETS GALLAGHER 


“GOOD NIGHT LADIES!’ 


Adapted by CYRUS WOOD 





5 SORE ETE: 





| Staged by EDWARD CLARKE LILLEY 


with 


BERNADENE HAYES ... DORA CLEMENT... MAX HOFFMAN, JR.... MARLO DWYER... FRANCES KNIGHT 
41 GLORIA HALLWARD...CECIL ELLIOTT... GAYLE MELLOTT...MARY ELLEN POPEL... JEAN McDONALD 





BEATRICE NEWPORT... J. MYLES PUTNAM | i 

Dear Chicago: 4 
Thanks for your kindness to the "Good Night Ladies'' company during its nine months in Chicago. We are ai 
all proud to have been a part of the city's activities in the war effort. We are equally proud of Chicago's excellent record ; ; 
Remember, we might be voting here next year. Pini 
Sincerely, va 2 t, 


Buddy and Skeets. 
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Greetings and Best Wishes—— | 
‘ To Arena Managers and Their ; 
Staffs; To Members of the News- No DELAY 
paper Fraternity; To All Skaters 
and Ice Show Fans: j 
es . TIC’ 
AND A SALUTES... « AUTOMA 
To Members of Ice-Capades, WIRES GET 
Eric Waite, Robin Lee, Pierre TAL 
Beniot, William Provost, James THERE EASTER 
Harkins, Dick Salter, Charles 
Deary, William Miller, Forest Sy) 
Alter, Leonard Mullen, Kenneth e Costly telegraph de- 
Mullen, Ed Raiche, Stewart lays are out! POSTAL 
Palmer, Tom King, now Serv- ° Automatic 1S in! 
, . dase Amazing machines—only re- 
| ing their country in uniform. cently perfected by POSTAL 
, TELEGRAPH engineers — now 
FROM flash messages to any part of the 
afk 7 j . : All the Stars, Ice-Ca “pets” and ay oe record-breaking 
ys speed — and with incredible 


Ice-Cadets and Executives of... 


“ICE-CAPADES 
OF 1943” 


Since September, Ice-Capades (through Spe- 








cial War Bond Shows) has sold over Two 
Million Dollars in War Bonds. . 
member of Ice-Capades is a TEN PER 


CENTER! 


. and every 


, 


-——Buy U. $. War Bonds—— 
SCHED FOR BALANCE OF SEASON: 


Dec. 25-Jan. 6, The Garden, Boston, Mass.; Jan. 7-jJan. 17, 
R. I.; Jan. 19-Feb. 3, Uline Arena, Washington, D. C.; Feb. 4-Feb. 13, Sports Arena, 
Hershey, Pa.; Feb. 14-Feb. 21, The Arena, Cleveland, Ohio; Feb. 22-March 6, Arena, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; March 8-March 12, Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Can.; March 14- 
April 4, Arena, Chieago, Ill.; April 5-April 7, University Rink, Champaign, Ill.; April 9- 
April 15, Pla-Mor Ice Palace, Kansas City, Mo.; April 17-April 21, Will Rogers Colli- 


seum, Ft. Worth, Tex.; April 27-May 31, Pan-Pacifie Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Auditorium, Providence, 


























1CE-CAPADES, 1. 


1815 RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 














accuracy. These “Automatic” 
machines are POSTAL’s—exclu- 
sively, Messages sent ‘“Auto- 


matic” cost you not one penny 
more. So— 


_Try this NEW SUPER-SPEED 
SERVICE today! 








For your convenience, charges 


for telegrams telephoned -in 
appear on your telephone bill 





PRP OD POD I OD POD IOD POD IODIOD IOSD IOP PAD IED IODIDE 


B T y y B 
R A Happy New Year to You, Too! R 
O Arsenic & Old Lace Let’s Face It O 
0 Beat The Band Life With Father 0 
By Jupiter Ringling Bros. Circus 
K Count Me In Rosalinda K 
S ’ Counselor At Law Skin Of Our Teeth 5 
‘ Cry Havoc Sonja Henie Ice Revue 
Cc Diamond Horseshoe Something For The Boys C 
Oo Dough Girls Sons O’ Fun oO 
' Eve of St. Mark Stars On Ice , 
i Ice Capades Strip For Action 5 
T Ice Follies The Pirate T 
Janie Ziegfeld Follies 
U U 
M All Costumed by M 
z BROOKS - 
~ | vy . s S 


LER LER LOR LER LOR LER LOR LOD LO LOR LOB LOA LOR AOA AOA LOB 8 























LOS ANGELES 





Biltmore Theatre 


Playing All New York’s Important Attractions 





PETER P. ERMATINGER, Manager 


























Personal Manager—M. VENTURA 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FROM 


ROSARIO and ANTONIO 


Currently 


DANCING STARS OF 


‘SONS O'FUN' 
Winter Garden Theatre, N. Y. 
DOUBLING 
Wedgwood Room, Waldorf Asteria 


Waldorf Astoria, New York 
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SAD ONE th ST NEL: TIO EES aS ROR QE 




















| 


MICHAEL TODD 


presents 





STAR and 

















GARTER 


with 


BOBBY CLARK 
GYPSY ROSE LEE 
PROF. LAMBERTI 


‘““Enormously Funny” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 
s 


MUSIC BOX- THEATRE 


45th St., West of B’wav 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 








ETHEL MERMAN 


in 


SOMETHING 
FOR THE BOYS 


Book by 


HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 
with 


"ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE -PORTER 
SONGS 


ALVIN THEATRE 
o2d St., West of B’way 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 











Both productions staged by 


HASSARD SHORT 
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a a 
C li he Se 
? > ? ‘4 
ompliments oj the Season 
W » York 
214 West 42nd Street, New Yor 
ve 
played the town twice, once at $1.65, these shows would have fared if, Nat Karson, and after that bad 
/ j top; ‘Claudia’ has played the town | they had first played N. Y. Probably | venture the Grand Opera House was 
( H | ( A N F | N D H A p p Y twice, with road and with original | j).., would have bekn nised. would lost to legit, moving to grind films. 
-ompany. . , - . nite . 
ns have folded and Chicago would A local production movement 
_ gy See egg See eae) . can get underway, of that there is 
No Repeats Probable ||] never have seen them at all act} Ma rm i 
\ — Badiiscte chk cata handle ia ceca no question. That may become an 
None of these shows can be fig- There have been many such} absolute necessity should travel for 
ured for repeats here, except maybe | instances where shows have clicked performers and productions become 
°y : rs . ’ : ° “1.2 acutely restricte : ° bitec 
Life With Father. A road com-|in Chicago for big money and then | — * ae “i treangpting 
. / LPE 7 vould : » had ; th: e rec " ie a ee - a oer 6: < x en 1 woul 1ave to buy or to 
By HAL HALPERIN * uid have : “ . nga te “he pany of ‘Eve of St. Mark’ is due went into New York, where they | make arrangements to get the script 
. ‘ » and ct 2mM<ce S . ; ? i$] - . F P - b “is ak ¢ ans m Ss 4 > Scripts 
Chicago. Jan. 3. pin an establish themselve h, ene | shot ly; but that is about all that | were met with a critical thumbs- | anq produce sither legit or mu nal 
- ° | > rior re > ‘ >} s . baal ’ ‘ A . 3 « ! ei Ss MLUsiCe 
Chicago's legitimate situation is} te perioa si Bixee anc sh fen, | can be expected from the straight | gown and faded out of the picture howe richt he 'F 
wt, | "INng nt mnt thes > > o¢ ‘ ca rlo ‘TT 9? . ’ St vs tft } e 
a constant headache. With only six oe is ta it, haven't the same chance | drama field unless ‘Uncle Harry’ | ft thus begins to look that Chicago i 
theatres available, the town finds|%* “4'titts comes in this season will have to look to itself for legit} 
itself either without shows, or with- | Right now Chicago is loaded with For the rest, the outlook is pretty| in the future, just as Detroit has] A ad Di M h 
out enough theatres to take care of | leg! Dut a week or so the the- | dismal for the theatres. though from| been doing in the past couple of Ca inner arc 
the demand atres will be wailing for shows and | Qctober to the present many ghows| years. Detroit has established a great | 
From October to January each | there wont be any available Al were forced to pass up the town| and loyal patronage for locally pro- | Holl J 
year there is a mad scramble for | glance at the shows in N. Y. reveals | que to lack of houses. Several shows | duced professional shows, and Chi- ollywood, Jan. 3 
houses. with many shows forced to| that few of the dramas can be fig-| were pushed out when they were| cago is beginning to think in that Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
skip the town entirely due to the} Urea On for Chicago wecause — doing okay, due to previous house} direction, also and Sciences picked March 4 as the 
. . lat them ve alre: , ave the ‘ , : aie 
lack of space. But shortly after | es oe“ vag mreney played the | commitments. ‘Best Foot Forward There has been a report that 20th] date of the annual Awards Dinne: 
New Year's each season Chicago | town. For instance: was. for instance, doing well in the Century-Fox wil! tablish -a repet-| Site of the Oscar distribution will 
finds itself without any shows. ‘Angel Street’ has played Chicago Erlanger when it had to close tory theatre in Chicage Israel | , . , ae , a : os pkey 
: . cider ate he 1 ‘rat 
Th due to the fact that a ind was a brodie: ‘Arsenic and Old However, two houses. the Black-| Slavin. owner of the Blackstone} 2© G&Sl@s atel yy the program 
soon as a show clicks in New York] Lace’ has played the town twice ston: ind the Great Northern, are} here willing to produce his own] Committee headed by Mervi Le- 
a second company is immediately | both road and original companies; | doing okay with two shows which} shows for his theatre, demonstrat- Roy 
organized and_ shipped to Chi. | ‘Blithe Spirit’ was a Chicago | have not played N. Y. ‘Good Night|.ing this last season when he _ took Committee will make a thorough 
Usual the shows last two to six | quickie; ‘Junior Miss’ is finishing up} Ladies’ is winding up a year in the} over ‘Papa Is All’ in its entirety,| investigation of all possible loca- 
weeks and then bow out after hav-| its run without having caught on;!| Blackstone, while ‘Maid in the! John Schreiber brought in an ill-|} tion Gas rationing this year makes 
ing lost the best money part of 1 e | ‘Life Wit Father’ was here two! Ozarl looks for a similar run inj fated vaudeville show produced for| the site more than usually impor- 
seasi The weaker shows, which eal igo; ‘My Sister Eileen’ has; the G. N. It is questionable how] Chicago by Al Bloomingdale and | tant 
Congr atulati d Good Wish 
" THREE SISTERS’ 
RYMORE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
(Courtesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Maver 
Management 
| HAYWARD-DEVERICH, INC. 
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Season's Greetings from 





“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION” 


1942—1943 TOUR 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO PHILADELPHIA 
TULSA CLEVELAND MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN 
ST. LOUIS HERSHEY BOSTON 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 








THE SHIPSTADS «© JOHNSON 


Presenting the 7th Edition of the World's 
Most Spectacular Musical Extravaganza on Ice 


“THE IGE FOLLIES OF 1943” 


BUFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 





EDDIE SHIPSTAD 
ROY SHIPSTAD 
OSCAR JOHNSON 

















Re 1 Theatre Guild Productions 
= For 1942-43 Season 


UMbeoritlove mh, See wis 
KATHARINE HEPBURN <4 ELLIOTT NUGENT 


Whi Retsian Fiople 


A Drama by 
KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


A Musical~version of LYNN RIGGS’ play; story and lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, music by RICHARD RODGERS 


= 
A Comedy by 
ZOE AKINS 


& 
Wes Vivato An Extravaganza by 
S. N. BEHRMAN 


(1 Playwrights Company—Theatre Guild Production) 


wie ALFRED LUNT «@ LYNN FONTANNE 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTORS 
THERESA HELBURN and LAWRENCE LANGNER 


THEATRE GUILD Subscription Cities: — 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS DETROIT MILWAUKEE CHICAGO _ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND BALTIMORE $7. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 





In Memoriam, 1942 


LOUIS F. WERBA 


Secretary-Treasurer, 1939-1942 


EDDIE KELLER 

WILLIAM B. McCURDY 
WILLIAM PASTERNACK 
MOLLIE STEINBERG 
PIERCE POWERS-WATERS 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL 
AGENTS AND MANAGERS 


American Federation of Labor 
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FULTON THEATR 


aml RUSSEL 


HOWARD LINDSAY 


A Comedy by 


JOSEPH 
FORRES 


WEST 46TH STREET 


srl WEAR? 


CROUSE 


SENIC WOLD LACE 


JOSEPH KESSELRING 


with EFFIE SHANNON—PHILIP BOURNEUF— 
SWEENEY—RUTH McDEVITT— 
T ORR—HENRY SHARP 


Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2: 40 


present 





















‘This 


Early 
unusual 
morning 


queues of people streamed from an) again for a little while.’ | all corners of the United 
improvised boxoffice several times This scene has since been dupli-| had spontaneously assumed a greater | 
around a tree shaded park opposite | cated in many cities along tour to} and far more important role in the | 
the National Theatre. It was then) California. The Baltimore Evening! fabric of a nation seeking a shrine | 
about 7 a.m., but actually first Sun of Oct. 29, for example, in re-| to express its patriotism and love ol 
comers had begun the patient vigil, porting the unprecedented lines; country And here, from the dis 
when the mo began to bow waiting for five and six hours to| ciplined, brisk and sturdy soldiers 
The large crowds had been drawn) buy seats, said | who marched across the stage with 
to the spot a simple announce- ‘No single age group predominated | machine-like precision audiences got 
ment which d tha eats would goin the line There were girls of] their answer—Victory! 
on sale at 10 a.m. that day for the! high school age, holding their par- : — 
engagement some two weeks later of | ents’ notes telling how many hori st Dick Watts Among Others — 
Iry Berlin’ all-soldier show,!to buy and at what prices. There Perhap Richard Watts, Jr., erst- 
‘This Is the Army.’ were war-plant workers who had| while drama crit‘c of the New York 
Washington editors, unaccustomed | come directiy from their night shifts Se einen, who is now serving 
to such an unorthodox display on} And there were also large numbers;his country with the Office of War 
the part of its citizenry to a theatri-| of older men and women. Be formation in Ireland, best sounded 
cal attraction, rushed photographers ‘Many of those in the line said} the keynote when he wrote his in- 
and reporters to the scene. Several} they had sons in: the armed forces | sj ired review immediately after the 
people were questioned, one of them| They explained this was their main} opening night curtain He said: 
a tired, old lady of about 70 reason for wan te see the all- Because ‘Th The Army’ does 
How long have you been waiting | army show lnot try to capitalize on patriotism, 
on line to buy tickets?’ she was ‘George Barker, new employee} it is one of the most truly patriotic 
asked of a war industry here, said he ‘used| works I have ever encountered. No 
‘Oh, about four hours,’ she said have sons in the army.’ lotier country in the world could 
‘I've never done this before, but I ‘Both of my were in the |have produced it. Talk about propa- 
Simply must see the Army show.+I' same detachment at Pearl Harbor! ganda! This straightforward musi- 


sight 
last September 


one 


Is The Army’ 


Civilian Morale 


By NAT N. DORFMAN 


(Chairman, 


risers in Washington saw an 
Indian 


Cc 


ivilian Publicity 


Committee) 


when the Japs made their treacher- 
attack. Japs bombs 


ous 
them.’ 
No 


and 


better illustrations of high 
patriotism and the lift to citizen 
morale can be offered than the in- 
cidents cited here. Everywhere the 
|show has been greeted with equal 
fervor—reverently, enthusiastically 
and with renewed conitidence in our 
scldiery. ‘This Is the Army,’ even 
during its record-breaking run 
Broadway, 


or 


had long since ceased to} 


killed | 


lost my oldest son in the Solomon! be only a rattling good show, filled 

! | ad ° | 

summer | Islands and seeing all those boys On| with singable tunes, bright quips 
when long) the stage will bring him back to me} and talented khaki-clad lads from 
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2 SOLID HITS 


+t! 


FLORA ROBSON 


New Comedy by JOHN VAN DRUTEN & LLOYD MORRIS 


; THE DAMASK CHEER’ 


In A 


WIMAN and RODGERS in association with Richard Kollmar 


tt @ nay 


In The New RODGERS and HART Musical Smash 


, ot JUPITER® 


Based on “The Warrior’s Husband” by Julian F. Thompson 


CONSTANCE 


MOORE ° 
“SHUBERT 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 


Presents 





48th 
Reaular 


Evenings 8:35 
and Saturday «t 


street 
Matinees 


East of Broadway. 


Wednesday 2:35, 


present 


BOLGER 














with } 
BENAY RONALD 
VENUTA : GRAHAM 
THEATRE, 44th Sc., West of Broadway. Evenings 8:30 
Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30 





States. It 

















the men of the army a feeling of 


} 





ciose friendship and _ pride.’ 

So affected the spirit of the 
now were some of the critics that 
nm many towns the reviews ap- 
eared on the first page along with 
the Var news One of the cities 
vas Cleveland, where the veteran 
lobe-traveller and commentator | 
epee McDermoti, wrote in the 
Plain-Dealer: ‘The Army show has | 
that quality of ease and eagerness 
But it has something more It has 
iiscipline and a patriotic enthu- 
siasm. The actors are soldiers and 
ney recognize themselves as such 
rhe a ence is continuously aware 


& YORK 








c show, put on by and with enlisted ,of it But what makes the show 
men of the United States ged boner is that it has the ring of a 
which makes not the slightest ges- | healthy and rousing patriotisn 
ture in the way of propaganda, is | Editorial writers, too, an uncom. 
the most eloquent imaginable sort of | mon procedure with relation to the 
acvocate for the much talked about | theatre—have found the inspiration 
American spirit. Presented in any | at - the tip of their pens to indite 
of the countries of the Democratic | eulogies. Thus, the Cincinnati 
World, it would make more friends | Times-Star, said: ‘If the 300-odd men 
for the United States than any sort | do as well in active fighting as they 
of professional good will mission im- | do on the stage—and despite their 
aginable—a song of American Dem- | present work they are also trained 
ocracy and—one of the most moving | soldiers—the enemy had better look 
;}events in theatrical history.’ j out! 

And thus, what the War Depart- ‘Mr. Berlin and the service men 
ment and-Irving Berlin had hoped |im his show have put the people 
when they jointly planned putting | 4nd the nation under obligation to 
300 soldiers in a soldier show to | them’ wrote the chief editorialist 
raise money for Army Emergency 'of the Boston Herald. Continuing, 
Relief, had come to pass—not only |he said: ‘The army men of the play 
success for ‘This Is The Army,’ but | Whe do everything from managing 
/even more importantly that essen- |@d acting to ushering, ticket sell- 
tial intangible—morale }ing and scene shifting, are the un- 

Veteran showmen everywhere are |5U"8 heroes of the enterprise. Most 
constantly amezed by their towns- ol them, it Is known, would rather 
folk who willingly crawl from the be fighting at the front than going 
comfort of warm beds on rainy, cold through their present routine. Many 
or snowy mornings to be among the of them have therefore a ked to be 
first to stand in line when the seat pg metres to barracks and tents. 
o on sale. What mysterious under- : e Wa _Dept., however, believes 
ground has told the Pittsburghers, sari ee a er on, rk 
the Philadelphians, Bostonians, |.) © mora - _— egw anc 
Clevelanders and others that unless wend —. pehearmeae ‘s — oe 
they come early all the tickets will bees oe aie shat seems an en- 
be sold is puzzling, to say the least. "' . pha Rec t +} 

The minnesingers of the shows’ ad- = dhiprige ~e a-sagoshlis ae , 
vance guard of press agents have poles nts of aig PloP oad — Res 
fearfully prepared themselves for | gor a besys a Pots U ted 
the day when the crowds will not States. but as well outside the Amer- 
seared Pag = Six, seven or eight | ican borders in democratic coun- 
o'clock le morning in some one |, ORS suing attends 
dls. tek: Wiad: Uae Wie: Veen Ss Shane ene Sen pate Dairies at a 
continue unabated agi oe PP tse tag ete ind P eo 

Reviews like Bernie Harrison's in manager of the National theatre, on 
the Washingion Times-Herald, and | the W ee out with: ‘This is the great- 
Omar Ranney’s, in the Clevelandj est show you ever had in your 
Press, reflect dramatically the reac- | theatre.’ ; 
tion on citizen morale from two a ™ 
widely separated points, but they 
TS aka coast teak ta, Cn | Seen Coeen aeOee Hit 
on ne peopie in stl sUUIS, ‘incin- ° 
nati and Detroit and countless other By Pitt Flood, Gets 8G 
itie as well. on . } Pittsburgh. Jan. 3. 

A Rah-Rah Remington Boston Comic Opera Co. got hit 

, hara as ree t lixon by flood, 

Young Harrison, who has since ee toned ee ae to 
abdicated his newspaper desk to join close down being out of water's 
the armed forces, wrote: path, closing of bridges and general 

You can’t write about a produc- | alarm brought flock of ticket can- 
tion like ‘This Is The Army’ without | cellations and knocked the bottom 
first unfurling that American flag | out of things just when Gilbert and 
that comes rushing out of your type- | Sullivan troupe was heading sor, 8 
ay a tas . | swell session. In nine performances, 
vriter when you press the keys. It’s an extra one New Year's afternoon, 
hat Kind of a show—a rousing, sing- | pross was estimated $8,000 and with 
ing thing chat spangles the stars in | any break at all would have been at 
vol eve ind leaves you limp, ex- | least $5,000 more than that 
ilarate oud. It's Yankee| Top was $2.20 and excellent 
) oO 1 } a not u eth \ . . el 

i ¢ f . t CG , Cillie 

Or Rann Here we S San "as 
eC teaally ) : 

. nN Ju ke evidenced by $1,200 M ght 

I ive one to wa and nearly $2,000 on Tu Even 

I ee é 1 \ dra itic Wed matinee 30) \ V ido" 
e hel ip despite newspap are 

¥ fo ca \ 7 he € of De line but afte} that D1Z \ Vv tty 
etern O P on -econd 

- eal . laughte nd ! eared oe ‘of Casv » fa 

aN PasZeantry As the shov but reopens Monday (11) f fort- 
we nt on, speeding along in its merry, | night of ‘Life With Father’ (Pere) 
thi iiling ay, there grew up be-| Waram-June Walker company ) 
ween th formidable audience and | 
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KING 


THROW A POSEY TO 


THE LAMBS and 
THE MASQUERS 


For their service 


Direction: 





uighis to mon 


¥m. Morris 
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MWA hose great genius fas brought joy and faugh- 


@\.' fa) ter to Broadway for four consecutive years 














at the Winter Garden and whose generosity 












“and patriotism have been proven by ther never ending 
performances for charity and the war effort. mscore 
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Che Playwrights’ Company. 


MAXWELL ANDERSON @ S. N. BEHRMAN @ ELMER RICE @ ROBERT E. SHERWOOD @ JOHN F. WHARTON 


present 








‘i . —=— Ml 
An Occasion for Rejoicing 
—NICHOLS, N. Y. Times 


An Extravaganza by S. N. BEHRMAN 


presented by 


The Playwrights’ Company 
and The Theatre Guild 


MARTIN BECK Theatre 
45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Evenings 8:40, $3.85 to $1.10. Matinees 
Thursdays and Saturdays $2.75 to $1.10. 


oe ey 





4i ° 
Heroic... 
Hilarious... 


Overwhelming” 


—ANDERSON 
Journal -Amer. 














> BROADWAY'S exists: HITS! C 




















OPENING NATIONAL THEATRE 
NEW YORK, IN JANUARY 


Presented 


Association With ROWLAND STEBBINS 


The Playwrights’ Company presents 


THe EVE oF 
St. Mark 


By MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Cast of 25 including ALINE MacMAHON 


CORT Theatre 


48th St. E. of Broadway 


Eves. 8:40, $1.10 to $3.30. Mats, 
Wed., Sat. $1.10 to $2.75. 

















“THE PATRIOTS" 


By SIDNEY KINGSLEY 











Best Coast B. O. week 





hit a high of $16,000 
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None can account for the 
it. Even the producers were 


N on- L e ua t i n what diccouraged with tl 


ception. But vaudeville did a come- 


an-The DeMarcos $1,500 weekly for past fe 
lineup is mopping up. is now in its 80th week Despite a 4 . 
the season the Biltmore |few tean periods and a temporary Strikes Serious Note 
scored a precedent 


back under the guise of ‘legit 


Legit Theatres | ee 
aieat “ . ing weakly with $8,000 


Eileen’ extended 


‘Freak’ Clicks 


‘freak’ is the continued 1 


w months. It) Miami Celebration 


when ‘My Sister !closing when business dropped very 
: : DI Miami, Jan. 3 








NEW YORK’S TOP MUSICAL HIT! 


“Fook Audience by 


—HW ORLD-TELEGRAM 
LODEWICK VROOM presents 


ROSALIND 


Music by JOMANN STRAUSS 
A NEW OPERA COMPANY 


Mme. Yolanda Mero-ltrion, C€ 


HK’ way 


44th ST. THEATRE [ West of 
NOW | 








PRODUCTION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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from four to | low, it revived to present clover 
one ever heard of Newcomer to the ‘freak’ field and __ Miami a ne celebra if 
Angeles,’ opined | ..4 hing in like the other 7; he | eM Year's eve was a Cl ‘ 
Nudust.’ at the Beaux Arts, small |“ sey — .- wy — 
Biltmore, tallied | house, Show is in 12th week, and has rhe c gto hain lie Melee _ 
1 $300,000 for its 28 week mall cast and light nut. Beaux Arts, ne Lata a Serer x “§ : ae 
' one was a}, in the palmiest days of U city’s 
r Ke otnel id everal flop qauring ee a ar re hut it wa not 
, ement. all ( eason, mainly of little theatre vite yy — te : 
rofitable $10,000 | . libre. So. too. with Music Box and } °' lati ly : z 
El Capitan before happy incumbent joer N efile ' = iy 
; ' , i pt t | i ilmo 1 revel { in the 
\ i 15 niterie especially ! of them 
lk 0 nn Miami Beach, where rvice men 
Current Road Shows | in uniform gathered to welcome the 
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, ea Ei oe ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ (lst Co.) ng old 1942 into the limbo of for- 
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(7); Rajah, Reading, Pa. (8) i\ 
Playhouse, Wilmington (9) Don't let anybody tell t A 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ (3d C civilian crowd ‘that ce ited al 
Lafay Detroit (6-16 Miami Beach. It’s distinctl com 
‘Ack My Friend Sandy’ (| ut) pletely and for the \ mil 
Shubert, New Haven (14-16) (pre-' tary center. The percentage of UMll- 
at the Theatre | miere) forms in Bill Jordan’s Bar of Music, 
sligt { drammeé ‘Barber Had Two Sons’ (tryout) Mother Kelly’s, Lou Walters’ Latin 
10t! year, e Geary, San Francisco (6-16) Quartet Kitty Davi Air Liner, 
robably the long ‘Blackouts of 1942’ (vaude)—E] Ira’s Supper Club and the other hol 
ée Somewhat Capitan, Holly (6-16) spots was terrific. Prices were astro- 
s [ I ‘Chocolate Soldier’'—Biltmore, Lo nomical 
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W ‘Claudia’ (lst ( Da 
‘ (b 
; ‘Corn Is Green ( 
Fra j (6-9 
‘Dark Eves’ (tryout Walt 
pt (O-y) »- 16) 
Eve of St. Mark’ (2d Co Ca ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
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Gilbert and Sullivan Hanna ‘Priorities of 1942’ (\ Me 
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| ‘Good Night Ladies’—Blackstone, FE glish. Indianapolis (7-9). , 
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‘Her First Murder’ (tryout)—Er- | (6-16). 
iwi lunger, Chicago (6-16). ‘Springtime for Henry’ Wilson, 
‘Hey, Rookie’—Belasco, Los An- Detroit (6-16) 
il geles (6-16). ‘Student Prince’ — Metropolitan, 
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| ‘Lady in the Dark’—American, | (6-9). ' 
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‘Maid in the Ozarks’— Great (8); Shrine Mosque, Peoria (9!- 
li! Northern, Chicago (6-16). ‘Ziegfeld Follies’ (trycut! snu- 
. ‘Merry Widow’—Selwyn, Chicago’ bert, Boston (14-16) (premiere). 
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LIAS PI 


Thirty-eeventh JARTETY 


Anniversary 





Mn YEAR 


America’s Theatre Institution 
OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY’S 





Made into a play by HOWARD LINDSAY dnd RUSSEL CROUSE 


with DOROTHY STICKNEY - HOWARD LINDSAY 


Directed by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 


Setting and Costumes by STEWART CHANEY 


EMPIRE THEATRE ® BROADWAY at 40th STREET 





NOW ON 3rd TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


i — 


with PERCY WARAM — JUNE WALKER 


























JANIE JANIE 
JANIE | JANIE 
JANIE Season’s Laugh JANIE 
JANIE Success! JANIE 
JANIE JANIE 
JANIE JANIE 
JA N | E BROCK PEMBERTON J A N E 
JANIE — JANIE 
JANIE JANIE 
JANIE JANI JANIE 
| JANIE JANIE 
JANIE ——- JANIE 
Josephine Bentham and Herschel Williams 
JANIE JANIE 
JA i E Staged by ANTOINETTE PERRY J A N E 
JA i | iL Settings by JOHN ROOT J A A | b 
JANIE Ath MONTH JANIE 
JANIE ' : saienntate JANIE 
JANIE rye at tains, SANIE 
JANIE New York JANIE 
| JANIE JANIE 
LYANIE JANIE 





























Now Playing At 
STUDEBAKER THEATRE—CHICAGO 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents * 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Ou goes | HEYWARD'S 


BOOKED ON TOUR 1943-1944 


* JOHN J. WILDBERG 
Associate Producer 
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VARTETY 


Thirty-seventh 


Anniversary 


January 6, 19412 





Plays on Broadway 


shudder: the seldiers of the Russo- 
! Jap conflict of 1904, willing to carry 
arms once again: the Quisling; the 
bestial Nazi leader; the Lothario who 
would trade his love for duty—all 


these are vital and absorbingly writ- 





















































OBITUARIES 
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———— 


Elkhari, 


years, died Dep 

| 23, at his home near Coldy iter. 

Mich. 
His widow survives 


Ind., for 


GEORGE SELLS DAVIs 
George Sells Davis, 8 


Widely 
known musician, died at his hy : 


yme in 

Newton, lowa, Dec. 26 following 
. “Ing a 

stroke. He had traveled with sev 
eral bands and orchestras and had 


t.ught flute at Newton. 
a retired jeweler. 
He is survived by three daue 


He was also 


shters, 
H. A. BEYNON 
H. A. Beynon, 65, for the last 


three years operator of the Ritz the- 
atre, Kansas City, Mo., died 
Dec. 20. 

Survived by widow, daughter and 
two sons. 


there 


PETER F. HABERSTICK 


Peter F. Haberstick, 66, veteran 
showman, who for 25 years organ- 


ized and staged the revue at West 
Virginia state pen at Moundsville, 
died Dec. 26, at Desplaines, II! 
IRA L. GRIMSHAW 
Ira L. Grimshaw, 55, for 


10 years 
assistant general counsel of NBC, 


died in his Scarsdale, N. Y., home, 
Jan. 1. 


Armin Hirsch, 60, brother of 
Dorothy Hirsch, of ‘Variety,’ was 
struck Dec. 24 by an auto near his 
home in Queens, N. Y., and died a 
few hours later in St. John’s hospi- 
tal. 





Mother, around 75, of Frank El- 
liott, executive under Frank Gravatt 
at the Atlantic City Steel Pier, died 
Dec. 28 in Philadelphia. 

Samuel Howard Brown, 61, 
poser and musician, died Dec 
Los Angeles 


com- 
28 in 


Viola Adele Porter, 63, screen 
tress, died Dec. 29 in Hollywood. 

Joseph Rogers, 71, film actor, died 
Dec. 29 in Hollywood 


— 


ac- 


MARRIAGES 


Betty Jane Collins to Lieut. James 
Ray Blackburn, San Antonio, Texas, 
Dec. 15. Bride is daughter of FE. FE 
Collins, San Antonio manager of In- 


| terstate theatres 


Emilie Fabian Bill Secullon in 
New York, Dec. Bride is Fo- 
lies Bergere; groom in the merchant 
marine, 

Virginia Salmond to Frank M. Pol- 
hamius, Jr., at Clinton, Ind., Nov. 6 
Bride was with the ‘Gay 90's Revue,’ 


to 


25. in 


land groom was many years with 
Nick Boila, theatrical producer. 
Alice T. Wilson to Pvt. John J. 





, ! , ten... And when Simonovy is writing 
itwo and ther fortunately. Vanisue of his ot eanla the \ s at it ae a 
THE DOUGHGIRLS | silently away f hi vn people the play Is a | SEMION TOMARS 
7 owe est 
M re i What difficult ‘ac understand . The outstanding performance 1s Semion Tomars, 67, opera stage 
t 1OW it pt on lling aps lur- “ & OF . te 
by J Is ll how it kep fron call ng pal “| contributed by Luther Adler. As the | director and impressario, died in 
. , Lau - = ing rehearsals (of which there w “ Lothario. who goes to a knowing New York Dec. 31 He was a con- 
ciiite apparently a minimum) when it mus “re Pr cgay ae » with &1° . dl. wai 
. ae have been evident to all and sundry a “4 h “0 ig A ee he : ido n cert singer in Russia, Vienna and 
. , andi ae nt ee saith : ~~ | song on Nis s, Aadale as seldaoi ; . 
‘onnected with the production ‘tn -- det Pte : ‘ = | *fore c Metro- 
Julia In connected with the one luction " been seen to better advantage. His | London before coming to the Metro 
_ = - it was amateurism of ine w 1 + hacatd domination of the play is all the| politan Opera Company at the tura 
; N rt me aspect of goo » Gahee’ | more apparent because the play | of the century. 
N M ‘ dialog. set costumes, peritormance startec + sie e fire 7 ar. 
any M an lirection or anything else having to mercy ; ‘the : oa 1 4 er Seen In 1908 Tomars became associated 
al ‘ era Veseese : oe ance in the second ac . 
; mi . do with the show would merit Its Elisabeth Praser the voung actress | With the late Oscar Hammerstein, 
A Por Hug \ reaching an elocution school stage, | who's been making somewhat of an|@nd was stage manager of the lat- 
st ' . + “a let — = 3 a gh omit .s | iMpression on Hollywood of late,|ter’s productions in New York and 
\ Wa , t's sced one { nose l aS ¥ . - : ae = e . 
Me . J it ba —y a~ " a al . ns ell on | Sives a_ persuasive characterization | Lcndon. He was also stage director 
: r . \\ that mign ave iooKe S err . . , opens sis er : a : ee 
T i ) vi ; th : oe er, but very evidently couldn't | of the girl who endangers her life in |of the Philadelphia and Chicago 
’ ’ ! mn ria rth ap ° ) A \ - > Yr . ¢ rgn , a . " i. 
Jud Honoria Blal Eth Ww possibly be good on the stage witn- | ll gy gy , a opera companies, the Century Opera 

* } . ; f »s is > ¥ suerilla captain, “ake 
A's “iH / out the expenditure of heavy coin-~ | With the thread of cammmane linking Company and th Society of Ameri- 
Feidaate hich jucer Dave Kramer didn’t | y,; . — Si. > aire 
Grteriy. .. Joseph atop n agra A yr th geahanaay of = | Miss Fraser and Ames. It’s not one | ©4 Singers. 

a pa fllaig , ge ae Plat of, o: & ee : - es of fan Ed. | of Ames’ best roles, though it’s more Surviving are a son and brother. 
‘ ' lat as gre f ud=- |. ¢, . aaaht : . 
Piette. Sis ' a ro a m9 5° ar Aad hee nis |a fault of casting than anything else. 
Admiral Ower Phomaa F. Tracey | Wares, Whos ile Sar de | lopment of | mes is too American to be abso- 
bat hae pomes are Donald | Were por se ‘ y Bae frm ne A“ mage lutely convincing as a Russian. ROSALINE DAY 
Steph o iurice | };manv o odaays Ss cnOW $s 4 . ¢ » . . 
. , . > . 2 e otable "es sare @ «.tebend 
yatner steme ae sem names. Incidentally, Kramer and | 4 Oth ‘a _ Rota performance an Mrs. Rosaland Day, 55, violinist. who 
Sailo Mar House Staff, Mes-ev . ‘ : he those by Victor Varconi, as the cld ‘ d 
etc.: George Dav loseph Martin, Harold | Herman Timberg, who takes dubious | -oigier: Herbert Berghof. the jour- | ave command performances before 
fu Jernard t , rd J i credi ; > rok ¢ yrics, are |- poy ee oo : : arche . . vee 
Barmy. Mernatd Wister, Béward Joyce oon ok and lyric nalist turned soldier; Rudolph An-|the monarchs of England, Belgium. 
Williamson, Frank Taft, Theodore Bryant “That th . ve lon eit wae aroved ders, the Nazi officer; Eleanora Men- | Russia and Austria, died recently in 
at the idea Is é as e de ifa * ~ : ~ : _ 
rps by the it least moderate ttl tat of delssohn, the wife of the Quisling, | St. Louis. Since her retirement Mrs. 
\ c ap c . . 
" . , ; : - 4 and Margaret aller > guerille aw + riolf 
Co-author Joe Fields of ‘Junio:|the Bing Crosby film, ‘The Star |“. a i ~~ aa Ph sgeaa r, the guerilla Day taught violin. 
Miss’ and ‘Sister Eileen’ and sole | Maker,’ likewise a tribute to Ed- ee ee : She was born in Warsaw, Poland 
author of ‘The Doughgirls’ now has | wa is. H ‘th Kramer-Tim Harold Clurman’s direction is ex- — " ener ' 
y { ne gngiris as | waras. rever, > a -iim- . aa P j . > or 
three hits on Broadway. This put alec re eas a ts to saeeuh slish | Cellent. except for the first act; Boris 1and studied under Leopold Auer in 
ee ae ae S puts | berg version attempts . Pils"! Aronson’s settings are simple but |St. Petersburg and Caesar Tomson. 
him in the Sam Shipman-Avery | its objective by setting a bunch of | adequate Kahn | tor 
. 4 ° : c c ° ¢ m . > rer » . eres 
Hopwood-Owen Davis class, these | amateur and semi-pro impersonators | . | head of the government conservators 
being among the few playwrights jon the boards to imitate the well- ; jin Brussels. 
who have had more than two hits | knowns of Edwards’ troupes, first as e _— 
running on Main Street concur- | youngsters and then as they are to- | Bills Next Week 
rently. day. Results are pathetic. GYPSY MAY WARD 
‘The Doughgirls’ has everything A few of the he — ra. 7h Continued from page 222 May May Ward Smith, 63, known 
in its favor for popular appeal, as | Primarily Eric Victor, w eros: Perry & Green P Don Revaldo (4)!jn  yaude as Gypsy May Ward, 
an escapist, amusing farce-comedy, couple tap numbers in impersonation | Gaines Ore West Coast (2) died Dec. 23. in Venice, Cal. after 
not the least of it being the neatly |of Ray Bolger. What he needs Is | Yronettes Lee Bohn le ~— a * : Seggn Prowse 
: a P = ens ‘ an ” , » ’ : 7 ig ¢ 
tempoed George S. Kaufman staging | Some good routines to show off his ee ety Maa s (3) OR yn ea Cafe long illness. One of the gy 
. < : S . ‘ ryan aes ey ar. se s & é te : ers ies pie aes . . : S 
and three beauts as femme leads, all | ability. Honey Murray, a jive wat College tna Nan O'Rourke Ward sisters, she trouped in thi 
from Hollywood — Arleen Whelan. | bler and terper, also shows a spark Tom Mitchel Sammy Weston country and abroad for over 40 
hee ens : ° ’ 7 -ofessi is as ; rner | Jimmie Reill Charlie Ray adie ’ : * resist 
Virginia Field and Doris Nolan. ot prote Ss ionalism, as does = pe ele Parker aa Sheena years. She was best for her resista 
Plot is as topical in its locale as | Norma Shea, Jackie Green, Ww 10 IM- | Burnham & Biair : Leaf Clover Girls|act in which the 98-pound per- 
today’s headlines, satirizing the | Personates Eddie Cantor, is pretty | joyettes Rendezvous former defied any man to lift her. 
over-populated and under-hoteled | 800d at carboning Jessel, Jolson and | Viola Klaiss Cookie Williams : hd : 
Washingt The tl l . | Richman—but not Cantor, Jackie De Gorgne Cafe Wendell Mason Surviving are her husband and a 
ashington. re three groomless ees. ke a scal ic a pam, | Violet Christian Minto Cato : 
brides, each of whom travels as a| Michaels, who does Jessel, IS a COM= | Joe Heinsles Ritz Carlton daughter. 
Mrs., but not technically such until | Plete loss, as ix Lou Dahiman, who | Rilly McKee Jos Stern Ore —_—— 
le tna) ie “are of the ‘Gentle- | does. Groucho Marx. Others mim- | Gems (3) __ Koman Grille (CENHE 
ne final gasp, are of the ‘Gentle- pce advantage are Walter Di Pintos Charlie White DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 
men Prefer Blondes’, harum-scarum | /¢** d to no advantage are sab Frankie Richardson] Gloria Dale 
variety ze iia : ; | Winchell. Georgie Price, Lola Lane | Shannon & Mein Princess Chang-Lee Daniel Guggenheim, 64, for 12 
ba Sg 5‘ and ildegarde. Katherine Bel i} June Day siete aie , » lace 20} = 
Miss Whelan is particularly the ind Hild SP aemeadar (By sith geal. 4 Valerie years managel of the last legit the- | 
cute but not too bright’ looker, | | fedro Blanco Ore Kd Hirst Ore atre in Paterson, N. J., died in that 
‘married’ to a young colonel—just THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE el meer : a Cafe city Dec. 30. 
: “shea ; : ‘ : olores King soc Smith a 
ym SS »d—an Ss 4 ’ . , ' . . . . ‘ __ 
rari n mi: sioned- and who become a] rh Guild production of three-act | Embassyephs Eleann Landy While he was fatally illin Paterson | 
sort of al fresco secretary to briga- | (nine ‘nes) drama Konstantin Simo- | Erick Rhumba Ore | Kay Carlton sral Hos al std yfficials ad- 
dier-genera?t. She runs into two gal] nov. American acting version by Clifford | Joan Gayle Kings of Rhythm Genera ospital city officials 
pals, each not quite with benefit of | Odtets. Staged by Harold Clurman,  Set- | Jadin & Lisun Mike Ray Ore ministered the oath as a member of 
eee a aes : — . | ting Boris Aronson. Production under su- | Geo Clifford Sciolla’s . “ms thic > 
cle rey, fol one reason oI another, pervision of Lawrence Langner and Theresa Pat Snerlin Ore Joan Coray the Board of Alderman, ad - hich he 
although their male vis-avis are] Helburn. Opened at Guild theatre, N. Y Germantown Bar | A| Fishe: was elected in November. Surviving 
sincerely romantic in their direction. | Dec. 29, "42; $3.30 top. Toni & Earle Sid Golden re his w r 8 a daughter 
There's a fourth Ri n e c al , | Martha Safonov ..a...Margaret Waller | Cats & Fiddle Marie. LaTill are his widow and a daughter. 
res é mme, expertly | yyieiha Safonova .Margaret Waller (H Walton Roof) | Rddie Black — 
trouped by Arlene Francis, seasoned | Kozlovsky .Eduaro Franz | Rose Gallo Pussy DeCarmo 
actress from radio and legit (and | Valya.......-..-...seseeee- eee Canes et ee Grace Hewson BILLY CHURCH 
rs. Neil Agne ti. < ara- ee Re Tre re Robert Simon | Cantu Gertie Tayior Ore . - “oo 
Mrs. Neil Agnew, wife of the Para-| Wied Man-.-..-.-.- ‘Ernest Graves | Lorene Rhoda Shang-Ri-La Billy Church, 50, who with his 
mount sale chief, in private life), |< Leo Ames | Bubbles Shelby , ; 

. » | Safonov... nee eees ope ea ech ge a ada Olivera DeLuca singing partner, the late Jack 
who is patterned after the femme | Barisov......cecccsovess Randolph Echols | Ruth Clayton Copelands aoe =a : Fields 
Russian sniper who recently visited | Shu -..Anna Minot | Whalens Pupi Dancers Richards, joined the Al G re 
our shores. Author Fields chose to} ***!" a aes Ih ontar are, yn Chesney & Worth | minstrel company in 1914, after 

‘ : : | Panin erbe1 sePreno rlamour iis D Wharto Orct . : 
endow her with the handle of | Lieut. Vasil Peter Hobbs | Eddie De Luca Ore canldosonhen ens * |several years in vaudeville, died 
Natalia Chodorcv as a private little | Globa - Luther tee tinsaght Rhumba Ore | Oliver Del Duca O| Dec. 26 in Columbus of a heart at- 
salute to his rmer collaborater, | ld Man Joseph Shattuck | Kmat Silver Lake Inn rie 
J es : Ct d , fo me J c mt WT ate Pi; oe ne CA Man. ss cae Jefferson Coates Hopkins’Rathskeller Mario & Mastin tack. 
erome nodorov, now in O BOEV = Uh ocanhers Rudolph Anders | Rernardettes Mel Gap eae ae wos - = 
ice in London Werner Harold Dyrenforth | J Altmil Mies Laces After the minstrel show disbanded, 
F ) 2 e irole re Lor l $3 t bille cea ,ucey r 
lot is full of the same tempo of | Baritone V dptoaeea oe ee Proaeil Merry Mickey Fomilant 0} Church was heard over WLW 
things which highmarked ‘Room |} pea tim a ‘a 2.2 Maen | Geeks tales hes a oe Gardens | Cincinnati, and WBNS, Columbus. 
S : i ari ; | ed ! y Ma AC } , Atnacin ernie cGee 
Service’, with pyramiding visitors SEMUry.... s.r es eeeeenwcees Jon Dawson | Claire Evans Agnes Willis - - 
and strange wan 1 rings . 1 } Captain Gavriloys eet ee . Roger Beirne } Tony Rennett Ore Kitty Hemling Ore : — = ™ 
ae a sae nest Th = | Krause Walter Kohler | Hotel Philadelphian | clea i tis CHARLES MOSS WOOLF 
S< I [ Su E > S | German Soldie David }] Ser jon asse\ . : e 5 . 
also a touch of the ‘Sister Eileen’ | semyor Mark Sch: . ‘tty Johnson bee Charles Moss Woolf, 63, joint 
y ] 1 ‘ , batiaws ite . i ote ene | : . 
conga line, only this time they are | Mj G 11 Lukon Robert Simon | Jon Arthurs | I.en Parker Orc managing directo! for Gaumont- 
“ine an ti] F ‘ y | Signal Man Michae trong | Lexington Casino | puth Hane eh itis : ‘ z 
Marines, and utilized for a second- te a ey G nan Soldial D al Dick Tatts | : at — ley British and General Theatre Cor 
act tag. whe ne line reads ‘Wel ee a a. | é n . : 
have r — ty : ae Nav ; We tidied “ mer’ ay 4 _" BESO | Nallene Wal porations (including General Film 
lave the Afr! an ne Navy, ana lon Da ' lael Strong a BS an } 1 ny Ross tot ril . > j ng- 
all we need is the Marines’. where- I Ru ns Da Puct ff, Leo ® red Oliver Ore Banealake ine | Distributors), died in London, Eng 
nil Flor Retostoz \ f Greber Chester t : . a» «(8 after s . : 
upon the upstage centre door opens | ' On. euler Sonerty <3) Swan Club }land. Dec. 31, after a short illness 
for a 21 sat | Arr | y Little Rathskeller Relle Ba | Further details in picture ection 
or a group picture Patt! Crawford | Rob Baxte »>r details Ss on. 
The four femmes are the pace- | Ralph Lewis Vincent Rizzo Ore | 
makers. capably foiled by Natalie Since the valiance of the R ai x Kress sto - | z ’ 7 . 
Schafer, as the other wife: and good | people has been of headline impor- | e Nolan 1 Al pts a = JEROME T. HARRIMAN 
support comes from: William J. | tance. it hasn't been too remote to | \ tor H 2 Ore | Trans Atlantic L’ge | Jerome T. Harriman, 45, long a 
Kelly, capital as the somewhat | assume that a drama about the Soviet | tau's ¢ sanremne need av Mee ~- 4 | circus advanceman and_ publicist 
amorous General: King Calder, heroes would not..be far amiss for | Fow Ri aes | onth: ( He cece Club | died in Akron Oo Dec. 30 
Redd Brown, Jr. and Vinton Hay- | their American allies. Last week, at Moravian Bar = | Ruth Stevens | 7 es 
worth as the boy friends who are|the Theatre Guild’s theatre in New | Bon Bon & Buddies|4 Men of Rhythm | He left the Ringling Bros., Barnum 
the brideless grooms: Maurice | York, ‘The Russian People,’ the | Kenny Shaffer (3) | Betty King | & Bailey show two years ago to 
: } ; aE See isin “song Murray’s Rhythm lones j ~ . 
Burke, a good face, in a bit: and highly touted aramati narrative Bar Venice Grill ; make his home in Akron. 
Edward H. Robins. always com-| dealing with the Soviet defense | p Kine bin Ecnnel | ae 
petent character player. as the rub- against the Nazi sang as Aad Ht ws Tt es | Onérasy Re i CYRIL GARDNER 
ber czar Abel | folded y a generally responsive au = sh. 3 | * pried : ¢ 2 Gi NE 
ence. I “te a Sa Nell Deighans Don Bon Cyril Gardner, 44, film director, 
irama na occasionali\ excit ' a) ] y , is . ; 
ira lied Dec. 30 in Hollywood, followit 
9 : parti Weber's Hofbrau F ’ F 
YOU cs. SEE STARS , It 0 (Camden) a heart attack 
D ' J fT t ' * Once a child actor Gardner be 
H a se Open Door Cafe came a film cutter for Tom Ince and 
ID “ ‘ | : later directed pictures for Universal 
; acl madd PPh ers United Artists and Paramount. 
boa a . hson s 
= Old Falls Tavern ; 
Gear P ¢ HARRY H. HILL 
‘ é } Have Johnson . “L: 
Eddie Cant A [ae Geo George R. Chisholm, a_ retired 
Or al acl STR John Stu the last | To lolinny Dore circus acrobat, known professionally | 
Schoolteacher.. sas ‘t rea : i. fhe as Harry H. Hill, died of pneumonia 
S TI ' j ent ' ¥a “ Club H I y H H ll { d f 
tob William tont ‘ 4 . oe tty . a : 
a fie a“ or Chit O ; Frank Palumbo's | Jeanne Wa at the Missouri Baptist hospital, St. 
Mar TOMER. wccscssccces Nol aa ‘ ; ‘ ] { Feohy Spa H 4 
Ray Bolger.......... Eric \ m+ , ; ws nd me ~ tod Louis, last week. He was 69.° Born 
Le a i? ie " ati ten . 
Tole Lane.......... Renee } R “" lNat Rud in Nova ‘Scotia. "Widow, daughter 
riihde, ard Put ~ 
fil ay | le re eee i j B : t C- , ‘ - . ee a ° 
Groucho Marx eee Lou Dat OLS OR ape be Senet Sonal " or son Ore land two sons survive. 
Walter Winchell. ........., Irving 1 tre Pagoce - ares Rae idicietiaiad 
Herman Timberg.......... Arnold ll : : Whipple Joins Grant 
"hin, Sa > ¢ r 1¢ 4% t cx a /_ 
cdl, «aici dade ala aeaabagagg el oo eng - = Chicago, Jan. 3 HERMAN FEHR 
Zeppo Marx. teeeeeee Eugene M . R . aad nder | Jame Whipple, former Lord &| Herman Fehr, 177, among the 
Nazi occupation. how their women | Thoma avency radio production | founders of the Orpheum vaudeville 
This is one of those things you ndertake the oer f wartar ith | man, ha ined Grant Advertising, | circuit, died Dec. 31 in Milwaukee. 
ight expect to accompany a terrible | the «; I ¢ tor of the Chicago | . ; 
os the phen after Nev . f cy fT 7 ‘ ; othe ai oe seen PS ~~ —— 
nese , tim ‘ 6 ‘ ' , : ection 
Year’s eve, but certainly not before | ap ‘ the Whipple will take over the direc-| 
you've had a drink on the eve itself cid portravals ¢ soint uo ‘ Apel Bee ie. iii 
\ i ion of ‘Helpmate’ on NBC for the 
which is when the producer chose | the tof a people WO i will I SILAS B. LONG 
: “he , sinc, Cah sateen thn Dien - AEN and will be assisted by Alan Oaks he » LUNG 
to open it. It’s one of those incredible | beat: | | 
productions that somehow or othe! The racters compr F } ¢ who recet tly resigned Silas B. Long. 76, cornetist, band 
every once in awhile, creeps into a | capta 4 young who unde fro ¢ NBC production staff to| and orchestra leader, and associated 
Broadway theatre, lasts a night or ' takes tasks at whie the Grant agency with the Conn Band Instrument Co., 
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Marger, Dec. 21, in New York. Bride 
secretary to A. L. Ashby, NBC 
vice-president and general counsel. 
Lorraine Owens to White- 
head, in Los Angeles, Dec. 26. Groom 


John 


is a former Coast radio editor, now 
in the Marines. 

Ethel Pollock to Lorne Braddock, 
in Las Vegas, Nev., Dec. 20. Both are 
in Universal’s publicity department 

BIRTHS 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Cott, son, Dec. 
24. in New York. Father radio 
writer-announcer 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hare jaugh- 
ter, in New. York, Dec. 16. Father 1s 


a publicist 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Scheffe 
n Chicago, Dec. 29 Fathe » tax 
consultant to theatrical. b 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mille yn, mn 
Hollywood, Dec. 26. Father Is ™ in 


the General Amusement Corp 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Fit pall CH, 
son. in Los Angeles, Dec. 28. Fatne! 
produces the Traveltalk short fo 
Metro 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Wilkins, s0”, 
Dec, 28. Father is with the Buck- 


eroos on WHO, Des Moines. 


Jack Linder’s Coast Hop 


Jack Linder, who has been Pro- 
+ 
ducing stageshows at the Stale, 


Benton Harbor, Mich., is en route to 
Hollywood, where he plans open 
ing a booking agency. Formerly 
operating a vaude agency !0 New 
York, Linder has since become #4" 


exhibitor as well as a booker of 
stageshows in Michigan. f 

He has acquired the Cozy a st. 
Joseph, Mich. Linder’s son. 9°3" 


Mour, will operate the house. 
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